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PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 


I  UNDERTOOK  the  translation  of  Professor  Glaus'  excellent 
"Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  "  with  a  view  of  supplying-  the 
want,  which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers,  as  well  as  students 
in  this  country,  of  a  good  elementary  text-book  of  Zoology. 
Professor  Clans'  works  on  zoology  are  already  well  known  in 
this  country  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
they  take  the  first  place  amongst  the  zoological  text-books 
of  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  the  English  translation 
in  two  volumes.  The  second  volume,  which  begins  with 
Mollusca,  is  in  the  press,  and  will,  I  trust,  appear  early  in 
the  autumn. 

The  German  has  been,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions,  closely  followed  throughout.  These  exceptions, 
and  the  few  additions  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  have  in  all  cases  been  indicated  by  enclosure  within 
brackets. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  towards  the  errors 
and  deficiencies  of  this  translation.  I  trust  that  they  will  be 
found  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  important.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Heathcote  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me  in  the 
laborious  work  of  translation.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professors 
Newton  and  Foster,  Dr.  Gadow,  and  Mr.  W.  Heape  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

ADAM    SEDGWICK. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE.  CAMBRIDGE, 

1884. 
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GENERAL     PART. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ORGANISED    AND    UNORGANISED    SUBSTANCES. 

IN  the  world,  which  is  perceptible  to  our  senses,  we  distinguish 
between  living  organized  and  lifeless  unorganised  bodies.  The' 
former  (i.e.,  animals  and  plants)  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
movement,  and  they  remain  the  same  in  spite  of  manifold  changes 
both  of  themselves  as  a  whole  and  of  their  parts,  and  in  spite  of 
continual  change  of  the  matter  entering  into  their  composition. 
Unorganised  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  in  a  condition 
of  constant  rest ;  and  although  this  rest  is  not  necessarily  fixed  and 
unchangeable,  yet  they  are  without  that  independence,  of  movement 
which  manifests  itself  in  metabolism.  In  the  former  we  recognize  an 
organization,  a  composition  of  unlike  parts  (organs),  in  which  the 
matter  exhibits  its  activity  in  a  fluid  and  dissolved  form ;  in  the 
latter  we  meet  with  a  mass  which  is  more  uniform,  though  as  far 
as  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  molecules  are  concerned, 
not  always  homogeneous,  and  in  which  the  various  parts  continue 
in  a  state  of  resting  equilibrium  so  long  as  the  unity  of  the  body 
remains  undisturbed.  The  matter  of  unorganised  bodies  (for  in- 
stance, of  crystals)  is  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  while  through 
the  organised  being  a  stream  of  matter  takes  place. 

The  properties  and  changes  of  living  bodies  are  strictly  dependent 
on  the  physica-chemical  laws -of  matter,  and  this  is  recognized  more 
clearly  as  science  advances ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  material  basis 
of  a  living  organism,  and  it  exists  under  conditions  the  nature  of 
which  is  as  yet  unexplained.  These  conditions,  which  we  may 
designate,  as  vital  without  thereby  calling  in  question  their  depen- 
dence on  material  processes,  distinguish  organisms  from  all  un- 
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•organised  bodies.  They  relate  (1)  to  the  mode  of  origin,  (2)  to  the' 
mode  of  maintenance,  (3)  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  organism. 
Living  bodies  cannot  be  manufactured  by  physico-chemical  means 
from  a  definite  chemical  mixture  under  definite  conditions  of  warmth, 
pressure,  electricity,  etc.  ;  their  existence  rather  presupposes,  accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  the  existence  of  like  or  at  least  very  similar 
beings  from  which  they  have  originated.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  an 
independent  abiogenetic  generation  (generatio  cequivoca,  spontaneous 
generation)  actually  takes  place,  even  in  the  simplest  and  lowest  forms 
of  life  :  although  very  recently  some  investigators  (Pouchet)  have 
been  led  by  results  of  remarkable  but  equivocal  experiments  to  the 
opposite  view.  The  existence  of  the  generatio  cequivoca  would  offer 
a  very  important  service  to  our  contention  for  the  physico-chemical 
explanation ;  it  even  appears  to  be  a  necessary  postulate  in  order  to 
explain  the  first  appearance,  of  organisms. 

The  second  and  most  important  characteristic  of  organisms,  and 
that  on  which  the  very  maintenance  of  life  depends,  is  their  metabolic 
power,  i.e.,  the  power  which  they  possess  of  continually  using  up  and 
renewing  the  matter  composing  the  body.  Every  phenomenon  of 
growth  presupposes  the  reception  and  change  of  material  constituents ; 
•every  movement,  secretion,  and  manifestation  of  life  depend  on  the 
exchange  of  matter,  on  the  breaking  down  and  building  up  of 
chemical  compounds.  On  this  alternating  destruction  and  renewal 
of  the  combinations  of  the  body  substance  two  properties  necessary 
to  living  things  depend,  viz.,  the  reception  of  food  and  excretion  of 
waste  products. 

It  is  the  organic  substances  (so  called  on  account  of  their  occurrence 
in  organisms),  i.e.,  the  ternary  and  quaternary  carbon  compounds  (the 
former  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  latter  of 
these  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  and  among  the  latter  are 
included  the  albumins)  which  undergo  the  exchanges  characterising 
metabolism ;  they  either  (in  animals)  break  up  under  the  influence 
of  oxidation  into  substances  of  simpler  composition ;  or  (in  plants) 
are  built  up  by  substitution  from  simpler  inorganic  substances. 
But  just  as  the  general  fundamental  properties  (elasticity,  weight, 
porosity)  of  organisms  agree  so  closely  with  those  of  inorganic  bodies, 
that  it  was  possible  to  construct  a  general  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  matter,  so  all  the  elements  (fundamental  substances  which  differ 
qualitatively,  and  are  chemically  incapable  of  further  simplification) 
of  organic  matter  are  again  found  in  inorganic  nature.  A  vital 
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element,  i.e.,  an  element  peculiar  to  organisms  no  more  exists  than 
does  a  vital  force  working  independently  of  natural  and  material 
processes.  Also  with  reference  to  the  method  of  arrangement  of  the 
atoms,  organic  and  inorganic  substances  have  been  erroneously  put  in 
sharp  contrast ;  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  compounds  have  been 
contemplated  as  the  products  of  organisms  only.  Now,  however,  it 
has  been  shown  for  some  time  not  only  that  the  atomic' arrangement 
and  constitution  of  both  are  explained  by  the  same  laws,  but  also 
that  a  great  many  of  the  former  (urea,  alcohol,  vinegar,  sugar)  can 
be  artificially  built  up  by  synthesis  from  their  elements.  These 
facts  point  to  the  probability  that  many  other  organic  substances 
will  be  synthetically  produced,  and  among  them,  albumin  ;  and  they 
also  permit  us  to  conclude  that  in  the  origination  of  organised  bodies 
the  same  forces  were  in  action  which  are  sufficient  for  the  formation 
of  unorganised  bodies.  The  functions  peculiar  to  organisms,  viz., 
metabolism,  movement,  growth,  are  accordingly  to  be  referred  to  the 
properties  of  the  chemical  compounds  composing  them,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  complicated  molecular  arrangement  of  living  matter. 

Nevertheless,  this  important  property  of  living  things,  viz.,  meta- 
bolic action,  may  under  certain  conditions  be  temporarily  siippressed, 
without  thereby  depriving  the  organism  of  the  power  of  existence. 
By  removal  of  water  or  of  heat  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  lower  organisms  and  their  germs,  to  suspend  the  vital  processes 
for  months  and  even  years;  and  then  to  restore  the  apparently  life- 
less body  to  the  full  excercise  of  its  vital  properties  by  the  simple 
addition  of  water  or  warmth  (eggs  of  Apus,  Ostracoda,  Anguillula 
tritici,  Rotifera — frogs,  water  insects,  plant  seeds). 

Finally,  the  living  body  is  distinguished  by  its  entire  form  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  its  various  parts  are  connected  together ;  in 
other  words,  by  its  organization.  The  form  of  a  crystal,  the  in- 
organic individual,  is  unchangeable,  and  is  bounded  by  straight  lines 
meeting  at  determined  angles,  and  by  plane,  rarely  spherical  surfaces, 
which  are  capable  of  mathematical  expression.  The  shape  of 
organisms,*  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  semifluid  con- 
sistency of  the  material  composing  them,  is  less  sharply  determinable 
and  is  within  certain  limits  variable.  Life  manifests  itself  as  a  con- 
nected series  of  ever-changing  states ;  and  the  movements  of  matter 
are  accompanied  by  growth  and  change  of  form. 

i 

*  The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  solid  excretion  products  of  organisms 
(shells)  whose  form  is  mathematically  determinable  does  not  of  course  annul 
this  distinction. 


12  GENERAL   PART. 

The  organism  commencing  as  a  simple  cell,  the  egg  or  germ, 
develops  by  a  gradual  process  of  differentiation  and  change  of  its 
parts  up  to  a  definite  point  at  which  it  has  the  power  of  reproducing 
itself ;  finally  it  dies,  and  breaks  up  into  its  elements.  The  greater 
part  of  the  substance  composing  organised  bodies  is  more  or  less 
semifluid  and  liable  to  osmotic  action, — a  condition  which  appeai-s 
to  be  necessary  both  for  the  carrying  on  of  chemical  changes  (corpora 
non  agunt  nisi  soluta},  and  for  the  modification  of  the  entire  form  oi 
the  organism  ;  it  is  not  however  homogeneous  and  uniform,  but  is 
composed  of  solid,  semifluid,  and  fluid  parts  which  exist  as  com- 
binations of  elements  of  a  peculiar  form.  Crystals  do  not  possess 
heterogeneous  units  subordinated  to  one  another,  which,  like  the 
organs  of  living  bodies,  serve  as  instruments  for  the  performance  of 
different  functions,  but  are  composed  of  molecules  of  similar  atomic 
constitution ;  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  their  structure  in  differ- 
ent directions  (planes  of  cleavage)  being  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  molecules,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  the  molecules  themselves. 
Organs  again  prove,  on  examination  of  their  finer  structure,  to  be 

r>       built  up  of  different  parts 

Por    tissues     (organs     of     a 
lower     order),     and     these 
a       ,°,°:0:,°;  b      again  are  composed  of  the 

FIG.  1.— it,  young  ova  of  a  Medusa ;  I,  mother-cells    ultimate    unit    of    cell,    the 
of  spermatozoa  of  a  Vertebrate  ;  one  of  them  pre-    c^       The   cell      last    of   all 
sented  amoeboid  movement. 

is  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  germ  cell  (ovum,  spermoblast)  (fig  1.) 

The  cell  by  its  properties  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  crystal, 
and  potentially  possesses  the  properties  of  the  living  organism.  It 
consists  of  a  small  lump  of  a  semifluid  albuminous  substance  (proto- 
plasm\  containing,  as  a  rule,  a  dense  or  vesicular  structure,  the 
nucleus,  and  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  peripheral  structureless 
membrane.  If  the  latter  is  not  developed,  the  presence  of  life  is 
indicated  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  amoeboid  movement,  the 
fluid  protoplasm  sending  out  and  drawing  in  processes  of  a  continually 
changing  form. 

In  this  organised  fundamental  structure,  from  which  all  tissues 
and  organs  of  animals  and  plants  are  developed,  lie  latent  all  the 
characters  of  the  organism.  The  cell  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense 
the  first  form  of  the  organism,  and  indeed  the  simplest  organism. 
While  its  origin  points  to  the  pre-existence  of  cells  of  a  similar  kind, 
its  maintenance  is  rendered  possible  by  metabolism.  The  cell  has  its 
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nourishment  and  excretion,  its  growth,  movement,  change  of  form, 
and  reproduction.  With  participation  of  the  nucleus  it  begets  by 
division  or  endogenous  cell  formation  new  units  like  itself,  and 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  construction  of  tissues,  for  the  for- 
mation, growth  and  change  of  the  body.  With  justice,  therefore,  is 
the  cell  recognised  as  the  special  embodiment  of  life,  and  life  as  the 
activity  of  the  cell. 


Fie.  2.— AmoebaXProtogenes)  porrecta  (after  Max  Schultze). 

Nor  is  this  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  cell  as  the  criterion 
of  organisation  and  as  the  simplest  form  of  life  contradicted  by 
the  facts  that  the  nucleus  also  sometimes  fails  (so-called  cytodes  of 
H?eckel),  and  that  bodies  undoubtedly  manifesting  vital  phenomena 
are  known  which  are  structureless  under  the  highest  power  of  the 
microscope.  Many  Schizomycetes  (Micrococcus)  are  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  in  some  cases  from  the  granules 
of  precipitates,  especially  when  they  show  only  molecular  motion 
[Brownean  movements]  (fig.  3).  Consequently,  the  living  protoplasm) 
with  its  unknoivn  molecular  arrangement,  is  the  only  absolute  test  of 
the  cell  and  organism  in  general. 

While    appreciating    the    essential    differences    which    have    been 
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expressed  in  the  above  discussion  of  the  properties  of  living  things 
and  unorganised  bodies,  we  must  not  in  our  criticism  of  the  relations 
between  them  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  numerous  lower  forms 

of    life,    metabolism,   and   all    the 
activities  of  life  can  be  completely 
suppressed     by     the     removal     of 
warmth  and  water,  without  there- 
by   injuring   the   capacity  of   the 
organism    for   continuing  to  live ; 
and  further,  that  in  the  smallest 
organism's,  which  are  proved  to  be 
such   by  their   capacity  of   repro- 
ducing themselves  by  their  meta- 
bolism,   and   it    is   impossible,    by 
means  of  the  very  strongest  powers 
of   the  microscope,  to    detect  any 
organization.     Since,  moreover,  the 
organic    matter    composing    such 
forms     consist     of     combinations 
which  can  be  produced  by  synthe- 
3,-Schizomycetes  (after  F.  Cohn).     sis>  independently  of  organization, 

«,   Micrococcus;    6,  Bacterium    termo,      we    must    allow   that    hypothesis    a 
Bacteria   found    in    putrefying  bodies  .        .         .,,         .  . 

both  in  motile  and  Zoogiaa  form.  certain  justification  which  asserts 

that    the   simplest    forms    of    life 

have  been   developed  from  unorganised  matter,  in  which  the  same 
chemical  elements  occur  as  are  found  in  organisms. 

Since  no  fundamental  difference  has  been  shown  to  hold  between 
the  matter  and  force  of  crystals  and  those  of  organized  beings,  we 
might  look  upon  the  first  appearance  of  life  as  essentially  only  the" 
solution  of  a  difficult  mechanical  problem  (with  Du  Bois  Reymond), 
were  we  not  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  is  present  even  in  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  organisms  the  germs  of  sensation  and 
consciousness,  attributes  which  we  cannot  regard  as  simply  the  results 
of  the  movement  of  matter. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS. 

THE  division  of  living  bodies  into  animals  and  plant*  rests  on  a  series 
of  ideas  early  impressed  on  our  minds.  In  animals  we  observe  free 
movements  and  independent  manifestations  of  life,  arising  from 
internal  states  of  the  organism,  which  point  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  and  sensation.  In  the  majority  of  plants,  which  pass 
their  lives  fixed  in  the  earth,  we  miss  locomotion  and  independent 
activities  indicative  of  sensation.  Therefore  we  ascribe  to  animals 
voluntary  movement  and  sensation,  and  also  a  mind  which  is  the  seat 
of  these. 

Nevertheless  these  conceptions  apply  only  to  a  proportionately 
narrow  circle  of  organisms,  viz.,  to  the  highest  animals  and  plants. 
With  the  progress  of  experience,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  the  traditional  conception  of  animals  and  plants  needs,  so  far 
as  science  is  concerned,  to  be  modified.  For  although  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  vertebrate  animal  from  a  phanero- 
gamous plant,  still  our  conceptions  do  not  suffice  when  we  come  to 
the  simpler  and  lower  forms  of  life.  There  are  numerous  instances 
amongst  the  lower  animals  in  which  power  of  locomotion  and  distinct 
signs  of  sensation  and  consciousness  are  absent ;  while,  on  the  other 
1  land,  there  are  plants  which  possess  irritability  and  the  power  of  free 
movement.  Accordingly  the  properties  of  animals  and  plants  have 
to  be  compared  more  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  the  question  has 
to  be  discussed,  whether  there  are  any  absolute  distinctive  characters 
which  sharply  separate  the  one  kingdom  from  the  other. 

1 .  In  their  entire  form  and  organization  there  seems  to  be  an. 
essential  contrast  between  animals  and  plants.  Animals  possess  a 
number  of  internal  organs  of  complicated  structure,  lodged  within  a 
compact  outline ;  while  in  plants  the  nutritive  and  excretory  organs 
are  spread  out  as  external  appendages,  with  a  considerable  superficial 
extension.  In  the  one  case  there  is  found  an  inner,  and  in  the  other 
an  outer  position  for  the  absorbent  surface.  Animals  have  a  mouth 
for  the  entry  of  solid  and  fluid  nutritive  matters,  which  are  digested 
and  absorbed  in  the  interior  of  an  alimentary  canal,  into  which  open, 
various  glands,  (salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  etc).  The  useless 
solid  remains  of  the  food  pass  out  through  the  anus  as  faeces. 
The  nitrogenous  waste  material  is  excreted  by  a  special  urinary 
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organ  (kidney),  mostly  in  a  fluid  form.'  For  the  movement  and 
circulation  of  the  fluid  carrying  the  absorbed  nutriment,  there  is  a 
pulsatory  pump  (heart)  and  a  system  of  blood  vessels,  while  respira- 
tion is  usually  carried  on  in  terrestrial  animals  by  lungs,  and  in  aquatic 
animals  by  gills.  Finally,  animals  possess  internally  placed  generative 
organs,  and  a  nervous  system,  and  sense  organs  for  the  production 
of  sensation. 

In  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  vegetative  organs  have  a  much 
simpler  form.  Roots  serve  to  absorb  fluid  nutriment,  while  the 
leaves  act  as  respiratory  and  assimilating  organs,  taking  in  and  giv- 
ing out  gas.  The  complicated  systems  of  organs  found  in  animals 
are  absent,  and  a  more  uniform  parenchyma  of  cells  and  vessels, 
in  which  the  sap  moves,  composes  the  body  of  plants.  The  gener- 
ative organs  also  are  placed  in  external  appendages,  and  there  are 
no  nervous  and  sense  organs. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  mentioned  differences  are  not  universally 
found,  but  rather  hold  only  for  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  and 
gradually  disappear  with  the  simplification  of  the  organization. 

Even  among  vertebrates,  and  still  more  is  it  the  case  amongst 
mollusca,  and  the  lower  segmented  animals,  the  respiratory  and 
vascular  organs  are  considerably  simplified.  The  lungs  or  gills  may 
fail  as  special  organs,  and  be  replaced  by  the  whole  outer  surface  of 

the  body.  The  blood  vessels  are 
simplified,  and  sometimes  they  and 
the  heart  are  absent,  the  blood  being 
moved  in  more  irregular  streams  in 
the  body  cavity  and-  in  the  wall-less 
spaces  in  the  organs.  Similarly,  the 
digestive  organs  are  simplified ; 
salivary  glands  and  liver  may  no 
longer  be  found  as  glandular  appen- 
dages of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
alimentary  canal  may  become  a 
blind,  branched,  or  simple  sac 
(Trematoda),  or  a  central  cavity, 
the  walls  of  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  body  wall  (Ceelenterata). 
The  mouth  and  alimentary  canal 
may  also  fail  (Cestodes),  nourish- 
ment being  taken  in  by  osmosis 
through  the  outer  walls  of  the  body  as  in  plants.  Finally,  nerves 


Fie.  4. — Branch  of  a  Polyparium  of 
Corallhim  rubrum  (after  Lacaze 
Duthiers).  P,  Polyp. 
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and  sense  organs  are  totally  absent  in  many  organisms,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  animals,  e.g.,  in  the  whole  of  the  Protozoa. 

With  such  reduction  of  the  internal  organs  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  simpler  lower 
animals,  such  as  colonies 
of  polyps  and  the  Sipho- 
nophora,  should  often  in 
their  outer  appearance  and 
the  manner  of  their  growth 
resemble  plants,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  con- 
founded, especially  when 
they  at  the  same  time 
lacked  the  power  of  free 
locomotion  (Polyps,  Hy- 
droids,  figs.  4,  5).  In  these 
cases  it  is  as  difficult  to 
apply  the  idea  of  "  indi- 
viduality" as  it  is  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

2.  Bettveen  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  there  exists 
also  generally  an  important 
difference.  While  in  the 
vegetable  tissues  the  cells 
preserve  their  original  form 
and  independence,  in  the 
animal  tissues  they  undergo 
very  various  modifications 
at  the  expense  of  their 
independence.  Accordingly 
vegetable  tissues  consist  of 
uniform  cell  -  aggregates, 
the  individual  cells  of 

which         have       retained     FlG'    5' ~ p^opbora   hydrostatic*.       P,,,  Pneuma- 

tophor  ;     S,    Swimming-bells  ;    T,   Dactylozooid  ; 
sharply  -,  marked        bounda-  P,  polypite  or  stomach  with   the  tentacles,   Sf.  ; 

ries;    while     in    animal    tis-  ^'   terminal    swdli^s  on    the  latter  provided 

with  thread-cells  ;  G,  Clusters  ot  gonophores 

sues  the  cells  give  rise  to 

extremely  different  structures,  in  which  the  cells  as  such  do  not 
always  remain  recognisable.  The  reason  for  this  unlike  condition  of 
the  tissues  must  apparently  be  sought  in  the  different  structure  of 
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the  cell  itself;  the  vegetable  cell  being  surrounded  outside  its  pri- 
mordial utricle  by  a  thick  non-nitrogenous  cuticle,  the  cellulose 
capsule ;  while  the  animal  cell  possesses  a  very  delicate  nitrogenous 
membrane,  or  instead  of  this  only  a  more  viscous  boundary  layer  of 
of  its  own  semi-fluid  contents.  Nevertheless,  there  are  also  vegetable 
cells  provided  only  with  a  simple  naked  primordial  utricle ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  animal  tissues  which  resemble  vegetable  tissues  in 
the  fact  that  the  cells  remain  independent  and  develop  a  capsule 
(Chorda  dorsalis,  cartilage,  supporting  cells  in  the  tentacles  of  hydroids, 
fig.  6). 


FIG.  6. — a,  Vegetable  parenchyma  (after  Sachs).     I,  Axial-cells  from  the  tentacles  of  Cam- 

panularia. 

Neither  can  we,  as  has  been  done  by  many  investigators,  regard  the 
multicellular  composition  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  sign  of  animal 
life.  For  not  only  are  there  many  iinicellular  algae  and  fungi,  but 
also  animal  organisms  which  are  composed  of  one  simple  or  complexly 
differentiated  cell  (Protozoa).  Finally,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  any 
reason  why  unicellular  animals  should  not  exist,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  cell  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  development  of 
the  animal  body. 

3.  Least  of  all  can  a  test  be  found  in  the  reproductive  processes. 
In  plants  indeed  we  find  a  predominance  of  the  asexual  method  of 
increase  by  spores  and  buds,  but  similar  methods  of  increase  are 
widely  present  amongst  the  lower  and  more  simply  organised  ani- 
mals. Sexual  reproduction  is  effected  both  in  animals  and  plants  by 
processes  which  are  essentially  similar  ;  consisting  in  both  of  the 
fusion  of  the  male  element  (spermatozoon]  with  the  female  element 
(ovum]  ;  and  the  form  of  these  elements  presents  in  both  kingdoms  a 
great  agreement,  at  any  rate  they  are  in  every  case  derived  from 
cells.  The  structure  and  position  of  the  generative  organs  inside  the 
body,  or  as  outer  appendages  of  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark,  inasmuch  as  in  both  kingdoms  the  greatest  difference 
prevails  in  this  respect. 
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4.  The  chemical  constituents  and  the  metabolic  processes  in  animals 
and  plants  present,  on  the  whole,  important  features  of  difference. 
Formerly  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  fact  that  plants 
consist  chiefly  of  ternary  (non-nitrogenous)  compounds,  while  animals 
consist  of  quaternary  nitrogenous  compounds  ;  and  a  greater  impor- 
tance was  attached  in  the  former  to  the  carbon,  in  the  latter  to  the 
nitrogen.  But  ternary  compounds  are  found  to  be  largely  present 
in  the  animal  body,  e.g.,  fats,  carbohydrates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
quaternary  proteids  play  an  important  part  in  those  parts  of  a  plant 
which  are  especially  active  in  growth.  Protoplasm  found  in  the 
living  vegetable  cell  is  richly  nitrogenous,  and  of  an  albuminous 
nature ;  and  it  agrees  in  its  micro-chemical  reactions  with  sarcode, 
the  contractile  substance  of  the  lower  animals.  In  addition,  the 
modifications  of  egg  albumen,  known  as  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein, 
are  also  found  in  vegetable  cells.  Finally,  it  is  not  possible  to 
mention  any  substance  which  is  universally  and  exclusively  found 
either  in  animals  or  in  plants.  Chlorophyll  (green  colouring  matter 
of  leaves)  occurs  in  the  lower  animals  (Stentor,  Hydra,  Bonellia), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  totally  absent  in  Fungi.  Cellulose, 
a  peculiar  non-nitrogenous  substance  found  in  the  outer  membranes 
of  vegetable  cells,  occurs  in  the  mantle  of  Ascidians.  Cholesterin, 
and  certain  substances  especially  characteristic  of  nervous  tissue-, 
are  also  found  in  plants  (Leguminosse). 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  difference  in  the  nourishment  and 
metabolic  processes.  Plants  take  up  with  certain  salts  (phosphates 
and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths)  more  especially  water, 
carbonic  dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  and  nitrates  or  ammonia  compound.-, 
and  build  up  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  grade  from  these  binary 
inorganic  substances.  Animals,  in  addition  to  taking  up  water  and 
salts,  require  organic  food,  especially  carbon  compounds  (fat)  and 
nitrogenous,  albuminous  substances;  which,  in  the  cycle  of  metabo- 
lism, break  down  to  nitrogenous  waste  products  (amides  and  acids), 
kreatin,  tyrosin,  lecucin, urea,  etc.;  uric  acid,  hippuricacid,  etc.  Plants 
exhale  oxygen,  whilst  they  are  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  by  means 
of  their  chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  are  forming  in 
their  chlorophyll  corpuscles  organic  substances  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  solutions  containing  combined  nitrogen.  Animals  take  up  oxygen 
through  their  respiratory  organs  for  the  maintenance  of  their  meta- 
bolism. The  processes  of  metabolism  and  of  respiration,  therefore,  in 
the  two  kingdoms  are  indeed  mutually  determinant,  but  have  an 
exactly  opposite  result.  The  life  of  animals  depends  on  the  analysis 
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of  complex  compounds,  and  is  essentially  an  oxidation  process,  by 
which  potential  energy  is  converted  into  kinetic  (movement,  produc- 
tion of  heat,  light).  The  vital  activity  of  plants,  on  the  contrary,  is 
based,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  assimilation,  on  synthesis,  and  is 

essentially  a  process  of  reduction ; 
under  the  influence  of  which  the 
energy  of  warmth  and  light  is  stored 
up,  kinetic  energy  being  converted  into 
potential. 

Nevertheless,  this  difference  also  is 
not  applicable  as  a  test  in  all  cases. 
Recently  the  attention  of  investigators 
has  been  turned,  especially  by  Hooker 
and  Darwin,*  to  the  remarkable  nutri- 
tive and  digestive  processes  in  a  group 
of  plants  which  were  first  observed  a 
hundred  years  ago  (Ellis).  The  plants 
in  question  catch,  after  the  manner  of 
animals,  small  organisms,  especially  in- 

Dmsera  rotundif  oiia,  sects,   and  absorb  from  them^  through 
with  partially  contracted  tentacles  the  glandular  surface  of   their   leaves 

the   organic    matter   after  a  chemical 

process  resembling  animal  digestion  (leaves  of  the  Sun-dew,  Drosera 
rotundifolia,  and  the  fly-catcher,  Dioncea  muscipula.  Figs.  7  &  8). 

Many  parasitic  plants  and 
almost  all  fungi  have  not, 
however,  in  general,  the 
power  of  making  organic 
substances  from  inorganic, 
but  suck  up  organic  juices ; 
and  in  taking  tip  oxygen 
and  giving  out  carbonic 
acid,  they  present  a  respi- 
ratory process  resembling 
that  found  in  animals. 

It  was  established  by 
Saussure's  observations  that  all  plants  require  oxygen  at  certain 
intervals;  that  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  green,  not 
possessing  chlorophyll,  and  also  in  the  green  parts  in  the  absence 
of  sunlight,  i.e.  at  night,  a  consumption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation 
*  Compare  "specially  Ch.  Darwin,  "  Insectivorous  Plants."  London.  1875. 


FIG.'S. — Leaf  of  Dionjea  muscipula  in  expanded 
condition  (after  Darwin). 
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of  carbonic  acid  goes  on.  In  plants,  therefore,  together  with 
the  characteristic  deoxidation  process,  there  is  always  found  a 
process  of  oxidation  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  animal  me- 
tabolism ;  by  which  a  part  of  the  assimilated  substances  is  again 
destroyed.  The  growth  of  plants  is  impossible  without  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  The  more 
energetic  the  growth,  the  more  oxygen  is  consumed,  as  indeed  the 
germinating  seed  or  the  quickly  unfolding  leaf  arid  flower  buds 
rapidly  consume  oxygen  and  excrete  carbonic  acid.  In  this  con- 
nection should  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  proto- 
plasm depend  upon  the  inspiration  of  oxygen.  The  production  of 
heat  (in  germination),  also  of  light  (Agaricus  olearius)  is  accompanied 
by  an  active  consumption  of  oxygen.  Finally,  there  are  organisms 
(yeast  cells,  Schizomycetes)  which  indeed  manufacture  both  nitro- 
genous and  albuminous  compounds,  but  do  not  assimilate  the  carbon 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  rather  derive  the  necessary  carbon  from  pre- 
pared carbohydrates  (Pasteur,  Cohn). 

5.  Voluntary  movement  and  sensation,  according  to  the  common 
view,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  animal  life.  Formerly,  the  power 
of  free  locomotion  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  property  of 
animals ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  fixed  colonies  of  Polyps 
were  considered  to  be  plants,  until  Peyssonnel  brought  forward 
proof  of  their  animal  nature,  a  view  which  by  the  influence  of  the 
great  naturalists  of  the  last  century  has  gained  general  recognition. 
More  recently,  on  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  motile  spores 
of  alga?,  it  was  first  recog- 
nised that  plants  also, 
especially  at  certain  stages 
of  their  development  (fig. 
9),  possessed  the  power  of 
free  locomotion,  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  signs 
by  which  the  voluntary  „ 

J  J     FIG.  9.— Zoospores,  a,  of  Ph.ysa.rum  ;  b,  of  Monostroma  ; 

nature    of    the   movement         <•.  <>f  uiotkrix-,  d,  of  Bedogomum  -,  e,  of  ra«c-/« /•<'<* 

T      .  •,     •,     ,.  , .  (after  Reinke). 

can  be  decided  for   a  dis- 
tinction between  the   respective  movements  of  animals  and  plants. 
As  such  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  the  contractile  nature  of  the 
movement  as  opposed  to  the  uniform  movements  of  plants  carried 
out  with  rigid  bodies. 

In  the  place  of  muscles,  which  as  a  special  tissue  are  absent  in  the 
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FIG.  10.— Zoospores  of  AetliaUum 
sept  it-it  M  :ifier  de  Bary.  a,  in 
condition  of  hatching ;  b,  as 
mastigopods  ;  c,  in  the  amoeboid 
stage;  d,  a  piece  of  plasmodium. 


lower   animals,    there    is    present    an    undifferentiated    albuminous 
substance  known  as  sarcode,  the  contractile  matrix  of  the  body.    The 

viscous  contents  of  vegetable  cells, 
known  as  protoplasm,  possesses  likewise 
the  power  of  contractility,  and  re- 
sembles sarcode  in  its  most  essential 
properties.  Both  present  the  same 
chemical  reactions  and  agree  in  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  cilia,  vacuoles,  and 
streams  of  granules.  Pulsating  spaces, 
the  contractile  vacuoles,  are  not  ex- 
clusively a  possession  of  sarcode,  but 
may  also  occur  in  the  protoplasm  of 
vegetable  cells  (Gonium,  Chlamydo- 
monas,  Chcetopkora).  The  contractility 
of  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable  cells 
is,  as  a  rule,  limited  by  the  cellulose 
membrane,  but  in  the  naked  cells  of 
Volvocina  and  Saprolegnia,  and  in  the 
amoeba-like  forms  occurring  in  the 
development  of  Myxomycetes,  the  contractile  power  is  as  intense  as 
in  the  sarcode  of  Infusoria  and  Rhizopoda.  The  amoeboid  move- 
ments of  the  plasmodium  of  Myxomycetes  (fig.  10)  are  not  inferior 

in  intensity  to  those  of  a  genuine 
Amoeba  belonging  to  the  Rhizo- 
poda, e.g.,  Amceba  polypodia  (prin- 
ceps],  (fig.  11).  In  these  similar 
phenomena  of  movement  of  the 
lower  animals  and  plants  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  test  of  volition,  the 
interpretation  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  individual  judgment  of 
the  observer. 

The  faculty  of  sensation,  which 
is  inconceivable  as  a  function  of 
matter  and  which  must  be  always 

FIG.  11.— Amoeba  Dtiftyiofpjicera  polypodia.    pre-supposed    wherever    we    have 

to  do  with  voluntary  movement, 
can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  in  all  animal  organisms.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  entirely 
lack  a  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  and,  on  stimulation,  exhibit 
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X,  nucleus.  Pr,  contractile  vacuole  (after 
Fr  E.  Schultze). 
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but  slight  movements  not  more  intense  than  those  of  plants.  This 
irritability,  however,  appears  widely  present  among  the  higher  plants. 
The  sensitive  plants  move  their  leaves  on  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (Jfimosece),  or  bend  like  the  sundew  (Drosera,  fig.  7) 
small  knobbed  processes  of  the  leaf  surface  which  are  comparable  to 
the  tentacles  of  polyps.  The  fly-catcher  (Dioncea,  fig.  8)  brings  the 
two  halves  of  the  leaf  together  in  a  valve-like  manner  when  touched 
by  insects.  The  stamens  of  the  Centaurea  contract  along  their  whole 
length  on  mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation,  and  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  do  the  muscle  of  the  higher  animals.  Many  flowers 
open  and  shut  under  the  influence  of  light  at  cerbain  times  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly  irritability  as  well  as  contractility  appears  to  be  a 
property  both  of  vegetable  tissue  and  of  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable 
cells ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  volition  and 
sensation,  which  we  exclude  from  these  phenomena  in  plants,  play  a 
part  in  the  similar  sensory  and  motor  phenomena  of  the  lower 
animals. 

In  none  of  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  then,  do  we  find  any  absolute  test,  and  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  sharp  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

From  the  common  starting-point  of  the  contractile  substance* 
animals  and  plants  are  developed  in  different  directions ;  at  the 
beginning  of  their  development  they  present  many  kinds  of  resem- 
blance, and  it  is  only  on  their  attaining  a  more  complete  organization 
that  the  full  opposition  between  them  is  apparent.  In  this  sense, 
without  wishing  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  two  series  of 
organization,  we  can  define  our  conception  of  an  animal  by  putting 
together  all  the  characteristics  distinguishing  the  direction  of  animal 
development. 

An  animal,  therefore,  is  to  be  defined  as  an  organism  provided 
with  the  power  of  free  and  voluntary  movement,  and  with  sensation ; 
whose  organs  are  internal,  and  are  derived  from  a  development  of 
the  internal  surfaces  of  the  body ;  which  needs  organic  food,  inspires 
oxygen,  changes  potential  energy  into  kinetic  under  the  influence  of 
oxidation  processes  in  metabolism,  and  excretes  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogenous  waste  productr. 

*  The  formation  of  an  intermediate  kingdom  for  the  simplest  forms  of  life 
is  neither  scientifically  justified,  nor  from  practical  considerations  desirable. 
On  the  contrary,  the  acceptance  of  the  Protista  would  only  double  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  limit. 
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Zoology  is  the  science  which  has  animals  for  its  subject,  and  which 
seeks  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  their  structure  and  life,  as  well 
as  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer  world. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    ORGANIZATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF    ANIMALS    IN    GENERAL. 

In  the  foregoing  comparison  of  animals  and  plants  for  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "animal," 
the  great  variety  and  the  numerous  grades  of  animal  structure  have 
been  hinted  at.  Just  as  the  complex  organism  is  built  up  from  the 
ovum  by  a  process  of  gradual  differentiation,  and  often  during  its 
free  life  passes  through  conditions  which  lead  in  ascending  series 
to  an  ever  higher  development  of  the  parts  and  to  a  more  complete 
performance  of  functions;  so,  if  the  animal  kingdom  be  examined  as 
a  whole,  there  is  apparent  a  similar  law  of  gradually  progressing 
development,  of  an  ascent  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  manifest 
both  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  in  the  compositicn  of  its  parts  as 
well  as  in  the  completeness  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  grades  of  animal  structure  do  not,  like  those  of 
the  developing  individual,  follow  the  one  upon  the  other  in  a  single 
continuous  series ;  and  the  parallel  between  the  developmental 
gradation  of  types  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole  and  the  suc- 
cessive conditions  of  an  individual  animal  breaks  down  in  so  far  as 
we  distinguish  in  the  former,  as  opposed  to  the  latter,  a  number  of 
types  of  animal  structure  often  overlapping,  but  still,  in  their  higher 
development,  essentially  different  from  each  other.  These  we  regard 
as  the  highest  divisions  of  the  system. 

INDIVIDUAL ORGAN — STOCK. 

The  animal  organism,  when  viewed  from  a  physiological  and  mor- 
phological stand-point,  presents  itself  as  an  independent  and  indivisible 
unit,  as  a  "  complete  individual."  Amputated  limbs  or  excised  parts 
of  the  body  do  not  develop  into  new  animals ;  in  fact  we  cannot 
usually  remove  a  single  piece  of  the  body  without  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  organism,  for  it  is  only  as  a  complex  of  all  its 
parts  that  the  body  can  retain  its  full  vital  energy.  With  reference 
to  the  property  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  individual,  we  understand 
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by  the  terra  organ  every  part  of  the  body  which  as  a  unit  subordi- 
nate to  the  higher  unit  of  the  organism  presents  a  definite  form  and 
structure,  and  performs  a  corresponding  function  ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
organ  is  one  of  those  numerous  instruments  on  the  combined  work- 
ing of  which  the  life  of  the  individual  depends. 

There  are  certainly  among  the  simpler  animals  many  instances  in 
which  the  term  individual  in  its  usual  sense  cannot  be  rightly 
applied.  In  such  cases  we  have  to  do  with  structures  which  from 
their  development  must  be  termed  individuals,  and  represent  indi- 
viduals, accordingly,  in  a  morphological  sense.  A  great  many  of  them 
are,  however,  fused  to  a  common  stock,  forming  what  is  known  as  a 
colony,  and  are  related  physiologically  to  this,  as  organs  are  to  an 
organism.  They  are  accordingly  incomplete  or  morphological  indivi- 
duals, which  are  usually  incapable  of  leading  a  separate  existence ; 
and,  when  they  differ  from  each  other  in  form  and  function,  dividing 
amongst  themselves  the  labours,  the  performance  of  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  colony,  they  always  perish 
if  separated  from  it. 

Such  polymorphous1''  stocks  of  animals  present  the  properties  of 
individuals  although  they  are  morphologically  aggregations  of  indi- 
viduals which  behave  physiologically  as  organs  (fig.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  groups  of  organs  can  acquire  individual  independence. 

In  the  animal  body  organs  do  not  always  remain  single,  but  the 
same  organ  may  be  often  repeated.  The  manner  of  the  repetition  is 
dependent  on  the  kind  of  symmetry,  which  may  be  radiate  or  bilateral. 
In  animals  with  radiate  symmetry,  the  Radiata,  it  is  possible  to 
connect  two  opposite  points  of  the  body  by  an  axis,  which  may  be 
called  the  chief  axis,  and  to  divide  the  body  by  sections  passing 
through  this  axis  into  a  number  of  equivalent  and  symmetrical  parts 
known  as  antimeres.  The  organs  which  are  not  repeated  are  situated 
in  the  chief  axis  of  the  body,  while  the  other  organs,  which  are 
uniformly  repeated  in  each  autimere,  are  situated  peripherally.  Each 
antimere  contains,  therefore,  a  definite  group  of  organs  and  represents 
a  secondary  unit,  which,  together  with  its  fellows  arid  the  central 
organs,  constitutes  the  primary  unit,  i.e.,  the  perfect  animal. 

In  a  radiate  animal  a  number  of  lines  can  be  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  chief  axis,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  antimeres,  and 
each  passing  along  the  middle  of  an  antimere;  such  lines  are  known 
as  radial.  Similarly,  a  corresponding  number  of  inter-radial  lines 

*  Vitli-  K.  Leuckart,  "  Ueber  den  Polymorphismus  der  Individueu  und  die 
Erscheiuung  der  Arbeitstheilung  in  der  Natur."  Giessen,  1851. 
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can  be   drawn,  passing  between  the  antimeres.     A  vertical  section 
through  a  radial  line  divides  the  corresponding  antimere  into  two 


FIG.  12/i. — Sea-urchin  (diagrammatic). 
J,  inter-radius  with  the  double  row 
of  interambulacral  plates  and  the 
genital  organs  G ;  R,  radii  with  the 
double  row  of  arnbulacral-plates 
perforated  by  the  ambulacral  pores* 
A,  anus. 


FIG.  125. — Shell  of  a  Sea-urchin  seen 
from  above.  R,  radius  with  the  per- 
forated plates ;  J,  inter-radius  with 
the  corresponding  generative  organs 
and  their  pores. 


equal   parts,   while   a  similar  section  through   an   inter-radial   line 
divides  one  antimere  from  its  neighbour.     Radiate  animals  may  have 

two,  three,  etc.,  radii ;  and  in 
animals  which  possess  an  uneven 
number  of  radii,  one  radius  and 
one  inter-radius  always  fall  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  (fig.  12«,  b, 
and  fig.  13).  In  animals  with  an 
even  number  of  radii,  on  the  con- 
trary, each  vertical  plane  passes 
through  two  radii  or  two  inter- 
radii.  A  vertical  section  passing 
through  one  radius  would,  if  pro- 
longed, pass  through  the  radius  of 
the  opposite  antimere  (fig.  14«).  For 
example,  an  animal  with  four  radii 
possesses"  four  antimeres,  each  of  which  will  be  divided  into  two,  by 
two  radial  vertical  sections  passing  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
through  the  chief  axis ;  while  they  will  all  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  two  similarly  directed  inter-radial  sections. 

Biradiate  forms  (the  Ctenophora)  possess,  on  the  contrary,  only  two 
radii,  which  lie  in  a  common  vertical  plane.  A  second  vertical  plane 
crossing  the  first  at  right  angles  passes  through  the  inter-radii,  and 


FIG.  13.— Star-fish  (diagrammatic).  G, 
genera'  ive  organ  in  inter-radius ;  Af, 
position  of  the  ambulacral  feet  in  the 
radii. 
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divides  the  antimeres  from  each  other.  The  first,  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  organs  are  repeated,  may  be  designated  the 
fnmsverse  plane,  while  the  second,  corresponding  to  the  median  plain' 
of  bilateral  animals,  is  known  as  the  sagittal  plane  (fig.  147;). 
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FIG.  14a.— Acalepha  larva  (Ephyra). 
Jtk,  marginal  body  ;  Gf,  gastric  fila- 
ment. Re,  radial-canal ;  O,  mouth. 


FIG.  14 b.  —  Ctenopheran  seen  from 
above.  S,  sagittal  plane ;  T,  trans 
verse  plane  ;  R,  vibratile  plates  ;  Gf, 
gastric  canals. 


In  the  bilateral  arrangement,  which  is  found  also  in  each  individual 
antimere  of  the  Radiata,  only  one  plane,  the  median  plane,  can  be 
imagined,  which  passes  through  the  chief  axis  and  divides  the  body 
into  two  exactly  similar  parts  (right  and  left).  These  two  halves,  as 
opposed  to  antimeres,  may  be  termed  parameres. 
In  bilateral  animals  we  distinguish  an  anterior  and 
posterior  end,  a  right  and  a  left  side,  and  a  dorsal 
and  a  ventral  surface.  The  unpaired  organs  are 
placed  in  the  middle  line,  on  each  side  of  which,  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  body,  are  placed  the  paired 
organs.  The  plane  which  is  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  median  plane  (passing  from  right  to  left)  and 
separates  the  unlike  dorsal  and  ventral  halves  of 
the  body,  is  known  as  the  lateral  plane.  The  anti- 
meres of  the  Radiata  also  consist  of  two  parameres, 
and  are  therefore  bilateral,  in  that  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  radius  like  the  median  plane 
divides  them  into  two  similar  parts. 

The  same  groups  of   organs  or  similar  parts  of 
the  same  organ  may  also  be  repeated  in  a  longitu-   FIG.    is.— segmented 
dinal  direction.     This  occurs  especially  frequently      "'°™    (p°iychaete). 

.  r  •  l  P>>.  pharynx ;  D,  ali- 

in  bilateral,  less  frequently  in  radiate  animals  mentary  canal;  c, 
(strobUa).  The  body  thus  obtains  a  segmentation,  cirms;  F'  teutacle- 
and  is  divisible  into  successive  sections,  the  segments  or  metameres 
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which  are  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  more  or  less  completely 
resemble  each  other  in  structure  (Annelids,  fig.  15).  The  successive 
segments  may  in  structure  and  function  appear  completely  equiva- 
lent, and  represent,  like  the  antimeres  of  the  Radiata,  individuals 
of  a  lower  order,  which  on  the  severance  of  their  mutual  connec- 
tion can  acquire  independence  and  remain  alive  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  period  (proglottis  of  Cestodes). 

In  animals  of  higher  organization  the  segments  are  much  more 
intimately  connected,  and  are  mutually  dependent,  but  they  lose  at 
the  same  time  their  complete  hornonorny.  In  the  same  degree  as  the 
metameres  acquire  an  unlike  structure,  and  corresponding  to  this  a 

varying  importance  in  the  life  of  the  organ- 
ism, they  lose  their  individual  independence, 
and  sink  more  and  more  to  the  value  of  organs. 
The  metameres  in  the  polymorphous 
colonies  are  quite  analogous  to  the  segments 
of  the  individual.  In  them  there  follow,  one 
behind  the  other,  similar  groups  of  different 
individuals,  each  of  which  fulfils  singly  the 
conditions  necessary  for  existence,  and  there- 
fore can  continue  to  live  as  a  colony  of  a 
lower  order  when  separated  from  the  stock 
(Eudoxia,  Diphyes,  fig.  16). 

The  distinction  into  a  higher  and  lower 
order  also  holds  for  organs.  There  are  organs 
which  are  reducible  to  a  single  cell,  or  to  an 
aggregation  of  equivalent  cells  (simple  organs), 
and  others  in  the  formation  of  wThich  various 
cells  and  tissues  (compound  organs)  partici- 
pate, and  which  frequently,  in  their  turn,  may 
be  divided  into  parts  different  in  structure 
and  function.  The  compound  organs  of  higher  order  are  composed 
of  different  parts  which  function  as  organs  of  a  lower  order.  These, 
again,  are  composed  of  various  kinds  of  cell  sand  cell  derivates,  which 
are  organs  of  a  still  lower  order.  Finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  we 
come  to  the  cell  or  the  area  of  protoplasm  corresponding  to  it,  which 
is  the  simplest  and  ultimate  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  we  group 
together  organs  of  different  order,  which  are  intimately  connected  so 
far  as  their  chief  function  is  concerned,  under  the  name  of  system 
(vascular  system,  nervous  system)  or  apparatus  (digestive  apparatus), 
although  we  cannot  clearly  distinguish  them  from  compound  organs. 


FIG.  10.-  Portion  of  Diphyes 
fter  R.  Leuckart).  D, 
hydropliylliura  ;  Grs,  gono- 
phore ;  P,  Polyp  with 
tentacle.  The  groups  of 
individuals  separate  them- 
selves as  Eudoxia. 
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CELLS    AND    CELL    TISSUES. 

The  constituent  parts  of  which  an  organ  is  made  up  are  known  ;is 
ii->ues.  They  possess  a  definite  structure,  visible  with  the  help  of 
a  microscope,  and  have  either  the  form  of  cells  or  of  structures 
derived  from  cells.  Tissues  have  a  function  corresponding  to  their 
special  structure,  and  this  function  determines  the  whole  function  of 
the  organ.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  organs  of  a  lower 
order.  The  ultimate  unit,  the  organ  of  the  lowest  order,  or  ele- 
mentary organ,*  from  which  all  tissues  are  derived,  is  the  cell. 
The  essential  part  of  a  cell  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
membrane  or  the  nucleus,  but  the  protoplasm,  with  its  special 
molecular  arrangement,  in  which  reside  the  functions  of  independent 
movement,  of  metabolism  and  of  reproduction  (fig.  1). 

The  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  either  a  solid  mass  of  protoplasm  or  a 
more  fluid  structure  enclosed  by  a  firm  membrane,  and  may  con- 
tain one  or  more  solid  bodies  (nucleolus).  Different  as  are  the 
forms  which  the  nucleus  may  take,  it  always  contains  a  fluid  sub- 
stance, the  nuclear  fluid,  and  a  pro- 
toplasmic substance,  the  nuclear 
substance  of  a  special  importance 
for  the  functions  of  the  nucleus 
(fig.  17). 

An  important  and  very  general 
property  of  protoplasm  is  its 
power  of  contractility.  The  living 
mass  presents,  in  connection  with 
metabolism,  phenomena  of  move- 
ment. These  movements  are  not 
merely  confined  to  the  currents  of 
solid  particles  suspended  in  the 
viscous  contents  of  the  cell,  but 
are  shown  also  in  the  change  of 

form  of  the  whole  cell.  If  the  outer  part  of  the  protoplasm  has 
condensed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  cell  membrane,  i.e.,  if  the  cell  has 
acquired  a  distinct  wall,  the  changes  in  its  form  are  very  much 
restricted.  In  other  cases  the  movement  shows  itself  in  a  quick 
or  slow  change  in  the  outer  form.  The  cell  in  this  case  manifests 

*  Th.  Schwann,  "  Microscopische  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Uebereinstimmung 
in  der  Structur  und  dem  Wachsthum  der  Thiere  uncl  Pflanzen."  Berlin,  IMI'.I. 
Fr.  Leydig,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Histologie  des  menschen  und  der  Thiere."  Frank- 
furt a.  M.  1857. 


FIG  17.— Different  forms  of  nuclei  (after 
R.  Hertwisi).  a,  nucleus  from  a  cell 
of  a  Malpig-hian  tubule  of  a  caterpil- 
lar, b,  nucleus  of  a  Heliozoon  with 
a  cortical  layer  and  nucleolus  in  the 
nuclear  fluid.  c,  nucleus  from  the 
egg  of  a  Sea-urchin.  Nucleolus  im- 
bedded in  a  protoplasmic  fibrous  net- 
work surrounded  by  nuclear  fluid. 
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the  so-called  amoeboid  motion  ;  it  sends  out  processes,  draws  them 
in  again,  and  is  able  by  such  means  to  change  its  position.  This 
capacity  of  change  of  form  is  especially  possessed  by  young  undif- 
ferentiated  cells,  which  have  not  developed  an  outer  membrane. 
Such  cells  in  their  later  growth  usually  develop  a  cell  membrane., 
which  accordingly  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  necessary 
constituent  of  the  cell,  but  is  merely  an  indication  that  the  cell 
has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  from  its  early 
indifferent  condition. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  properties 
which  distinguish  the  life  of  organisms  manifest  themselves  also 
in  the  life  of  their  constituent  cells.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge,  cells  always  originate  from  pre-existing  cells ;  a  process  of 
free  cell  formation,  as  conceived  by  Schwann  and  Schleiden,  indicated 
by  the  precedent  origin  of  nuclei  in  a  formative  organic  material, 
has  never  been  proved. 

Such  a  process  may,  however,  take  place  when  the  formative 
matter  is  the  plasma  of  a  cell,  or  of  several  cells  fused  together 
(plasmoclium).  In  such  cases  we  have  a  process  of  free  cell  forma- 
tion (e.g.,  spore  formation  in  Myxomycetes)  which  certainly  is  not 
clearly  marked  off  from  a  process  of  new  formation  within  the  mother 
cell,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  the  so-called 
endogenous  cell  formation.  This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
very  widely  distributed  method  of  cell  increase  by  division.  When 
the  cell  has  reached  a  certain  size  by  the  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  nutrient  matter,  the  protoplasm  separates  itself  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  this  process  being  usually  preceded  by  the  division  of 
the  nucleus.  Each  portion  receives  half  of  the  original  nucleus. 

During  its  division  the  nucleus  undergoes,  as  has  been  recently 
shown  in  many  instances,  peculiar  differentiations  and  changes  (fig. 
18).  It  becomes  spindle-shaped  ;  its  contents  take  on  the  form  of 
longitudinally  arranged  strise,  running  from  pole  to  pole  of  the 
spindle ;  the  centre  of  each  of  the  striae  becomes  thickened,  giving 
rise  to  a  cross  equatorial  zone  of  granular  matter,  the  nuclear  plate 
(thickened  zone).  The  central  thickenings  constituting  the  nuclear 
plate  divide.  Each  half  travels  towards  the  poles  of  the  spindle, 
and  becomes  there  enclosed  in  a  clear  fluid  mass,  which  appears  in 
the  protoplasm.  From  these  two  structures  the  new  nuclei  are 
formed  at  the  poles  of  the  now  dumb-bell  shaped  nuclear  spindle,  the 
$true  of  which  vanish  during  the  constriction  of  the  protoplasm, 
which  has  already  commenced  and  quickly  progresses.  The  division 
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is  completed  when  the  young  nuclei,  proceeding  from  the  two  poles 
of  the  nuclear  spindle  and  the  surrounding  clear  protoplasm,  have 
attained  their  definite  size,  and  the  remains  of  the  fibres  have  been 
absorbed. 

During  these  processes  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  constricted  by  a  furrow  which  is  directed 
transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  and  which  after 
the  completion  of  the  division  of  the  nucleus  brings  about  a  separa- 
tion  of  the  cell  contents  into  two  masses — the  daughter  cells 

(%•  18). 

If  the  products  of  the  division  are  unequal,  so  that  the  smaller 
portion  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  production  of  the  larger,  we  give 
the  name  "  budding  "  to  this  form  of  reproduction. 


FIG.  18.— Processes  of  cell  division  in  an   embryonic  blood  corpuscle  of  a  chick  (after 
Biitscbli).     K,  nuclear  spindle.     Kp,  nuclear  plate  or  equatorial  thickening-. 

Finally,  the  term  endogenous  cell  formation  is  applied  to  that 
method  of  increase  in  which  the  cells  originate  within  the  mother- 
cell.  In  this  case  the  protoplasm  does  not  divide  by  a  progressive 
constriction  and  separation  into  two  or  more  parts,  but  differentiates 
itself  round  the  neAvly  formed  nuclei,  with  which  the  original  nucleus 
may  persist. 

The  ovum  which  we  have  to  contemplate  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  development  of  the  organism  produces  by  these  various  methods 
of  cell  multiplication  the  material  of  cells  which  serves  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  tissues.  Groups  of  originally  indifferent  and  similar 
cells  break  up  and  assume  severally  a  changed  appearance.  The 
constituent  elements  undergo  various  differentiations,  and  from  them 
and  their  derivates  is  produced  a  definite  form  of  tissue,  endowed 
with  a  function  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure. 

The  separation  of  groups  of  different  cells  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  various  tissues  prepares  the  way  for  the  physiological 
division  of  labour  between  the  organs,  which,  like  the  tissues  compos- 
ing them,  can,  according  to  the  functions  which  they  perform,  be 
divided  into  organs  of  vegetative  life  and  organs  of  animal  life. 

The  former  have  to  do  with  the  nutrition  and  maintenance  of 
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the  body;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  serve  for  movement  and 
sensation,  functions  which  are  exclusively  the  property  of  animals 
(as  opposed  to  plants).  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  divide  the 
vegetative  tissues  into  two  groups, — into  cells  and  cell-aggregates 
(epithelium),  and  into  tissues  'of  connective  substance.  In  the 
tissues  of  animal  life  we  distinguish  muscular  and  nervous  tissues. 
This  classification  of  the  tissues  has  no  other  aim  than  to  facilitate 
a  general  review  of  the  different  forms  of  tissue,  and  to  render 
possible  a  criticism,  of  their  relationships;  it  lays  no  claim  to  establish 
an  absolutely  sharp  line  between  the  various  groups. 

1.  Cells  and  cell-aggregates.  Cells  may  either  be  free  and  isolated 
from  each  other,  floating  in  a  fluid  medium,  or  they  may  be  placed 
near  one  another  forming  part  of  an  aggregation  of  cells  spread  out 
superficially.  To  the  former  belong  the  cells  of  the  blood,-  chyle,  and 
lymph.  The  blood  of  invertebrates,  which  is  generally  colourless,  and 


if 


FIG.  10. — Blood-corirascles  (after  Ecker).  a,  colourless  blood  corpuscles  from  the  heart  of 
the  fresh- water  mussel  ( Anodonta) .  b,  from  the  caterpillar  of  Sphinx,  c,  red  corpuscles 
from  Proteus,  d,  from  the  smooth  adder,  d',  lymph  corpuscles  of  the  same,  e,  red 
corpuscles  of  the  frog,  f,  of  the  pigeon.  /',  lymph  corpuscles  of  the  same,  g,  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  man. 

the  blood  of  vertebrates,  which  is  with  few  exceptions  red,  consists 
of  a  fluid  albuminous  plasma  containing  numerous  blood-corpuscles 
in  suspension.  These  corpuscles  are  in  invertebrates  irregular  often 
spindle-shaped  cells,  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  amoeboid  move- 
ment. In  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  in  addition  to  such  colourless 
amoeboid  corpuscles  there  are  found  red  corpuscles  (discovered  by 
Swammerdarn  in  the  frog) ;  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  give 
the  blood  a  uniformly  red  appearance  to  the  unaided  eye.  They  are 
thin  discs  with  an  oval,  nearly  elliptical  or  circular  (Mammalia 
Petromyzon)  contour,  with  nuclei  in  the  first  case,  and  without 
nuclei  in  the  second  (except  in  the  embryo)  (fig  19).  They  contain 
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the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  haemoglobin,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  respiration.  They  arise  in  all  probability  from 
the  colourless  corpuscles  which  are  always  far  less  numerous  in 
normal  blood.  The  colourless  corpuscles  are  genuine  cells  of  variable 
form,  and  have  the  power  of  amoeboid  motion  (migration  into  tissues, 
regeneration  of  tissues,  etc.)  ;  they  come  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  in 
which  they  arise  as  lymph  corpuscles,  and  eventually  pass  with 
the  lymph  stream  into  the  blood.  The  ova  and  spermospores,  after 


'Fie.  20.— Spermatozoa,  a,  of  Medusa,  b,  of  a  Nematode.  c,  of  a  Crab,  d,  of  Torpedo. 
e,  of  Salamander  (with  undulating  membrane).  /,  of  Frog,  g,  of  a  Monkey  (Cerco- 
pitbecus). 

they  have  separated  from  the  epithelial  layer  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary 
and  testis,  as  well  as  the  spermatozoa  produced  from  the  spermospores, 
respectively  belong  to  the  category  of  free  cells.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  spermatozoa  present  great  variations.  They  always  consist  of 
a  modified  cell,  frequently  of  a  very  small  cell  with  a  long  nagellum, 
nucleus,  and  remains  of  protoplasm.  In  many  cases  the  head  is 
elongated  into  a  fibre-like  structure,  or  is  twisted  like  a  corkscrew 
(Birds,  Selachians).  Sometimes  a  distinct  head  is  absent,  and  the 
spermatozoon  is  thread-like  (Insects).  In  the  Nematodes  the  sperm- 
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atozoon  is  hat-shaped ;  while  in  Crustacea  it  has  the  form  of  a  cell, 
with  long  radiating  processes  (fig.  20). 

Epithelial  tissues  consist  of  aggregations  of  cells  which  as  simple 
or  stratified  layers  cover  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the 
body,  and  which  line  its  closed  spaces  (Endothelium).  According  to 
the  different  shape  of  the  cells  composing  it,  we  distinguish  cylin- 
drical, ciliated,  and  pavement  epithelium.  In  the  first  case  the  cells, 
in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  long  axis,  are  cylindrical 
(fig.  21,  c)  ;  in  the  second,  the  free  surface  of  the  cells  is  beset  with 
vibratite  cilia  or  flagella  (fig.  21,  d),  which  are  continuous  with  the 
living  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  If  only  one  flagellum  projects  from 
the  cell  (sometimes  a  flat  cell  fig.  21,  6-)  then  the  name  flagellate  cell 
is  applied  (collared  cell  of  sponges,  fig.  21,  e).  Finally,  in  the  case  of 
pavement  epithelium  (fig.  21,  a)  the  cells  are  flattened;  and  if  there 


FIG-.  21. — Various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells,  a,  Flat  cell*.  I,  flat  cells  with  flagella  (from  a 
Medusa),  c,  cylindrical  cells.  <?,  ciliated  cell,  e,  flagellate  cell  with  collar  (from 
sponge),  f,  cylindrical  cell  with  porous  border  (intestinal  epithelium). 

is  more  than  one  layer  the  superficial   cells  are  flat,  while  those  in  ' 
the  deeper  layers  are  more  and  more  rounded. 

While  the  cells  of  the  lower  layers  retain  their  semi-fluid  character, 
and  are  occupied  in  continual  cell  division  and  growth  ;  those  of  the 
upper  layers  possess  a  firmer  consistency,  gradually  become  horny, 
and  are  thrown  off  as  scales  or  continuous  flakes,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  continuous  growth  of  the  lower  layers.  Thick  stratified  layers 
of  cornified  cells,  almost  fused  with  one  another,  give  rise  to  indurated 
or  horny  structures  (nails,  claws,  hoofs),  which  may  form  a  more  or 
less  complete  coat  for  the  body  and  function  as  protective  exoskeleton 
(fig.  21,  a  to/). 

There  are  also  cells  the  free  sui-face  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
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well-marked  thickening.  The  protoplasm  of  the  free  surface  of  such 
cells  becomes  hardened  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  thick  superficial  border, 
perforated  at  right  angles  to  its  surface  by  a  number  of  fine  canals 
which  give  it  a  striated  ap- 
pearance (intestinal  epithe- 
lium, fig.  '21,  f,  epidermis  cells 
of  Petromyzon).  If  these 
thickened  borders  fuse  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous layer  which  obtains 
a  certain  independence,  we 
obtain  cuticular  membranes, 
which,  according  to  their  ori- 
gin, may  be  homogeneous  or 
stratified  (fig.  22,  a,  b,  c),  and 


PIG.  22.— a,  Cuticle  and  hypodermis  of  the  larva  of 
Corethra.  b,  cuticle  and  hypodermis  of  a  Gastro- 
pacha  caterpillar,  with  two  poison  glands  beneath 
corresponding  bristles. 

may  exhibit  various  patterns  of  different 
kinds.  Very  frequently  the  surfaces 
of  the  individual  cells  are  indicated  on 
the  cuticle  as  polygonal  figures:  and, 
in  addition  to  the  very  fine  pores, 
there  are  also  found  larger  passages  pro- 
duced by  out-growth  from  the  cells. 
These  latter  lead  to  the  appearance  of 
various  cuticular  appendages,  such  as 
newly-formed  cuticle  (Branchipus).  hairs,  bristles,  scales,  etc.,  which  are 

placed  on  the  cuticular  pores,  and  corf- 
tain  as  a  matrix  their  special  cell  or  a  process  of  it.  Cuticular 
membranes  may  obtain  a  very  considerable  thickness,  and,  by  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  a  high  degree  of  firmness  (carapace  of 
Crustacea)  so  that  they  acquire  the  value  of  skeletal  tissues,  which, 
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however,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  distinguish  from  certain  connective 
tissues. 

While  cuticular  structures  are  solid  secretions  which  are  of  use 
in  supporting  and  giving  a  definite  form  to  the  organism,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  various  fluid  secretions  proceeding  from  cells 
which  give  rise  to  no  structures,  and  which  are  often  of  considerable 
importance  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  In  this  case  the  epithe- 
lium becomes  glandular  tissue.  In  the  simple  cases  the  gland  is 
constituted  of  a  single  cell,  the  secretion  of  which  either  passes  out 
through  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  or  a  special  opening  in 


FI&.  24. — Gastric  glands,  a,  their  origin,  as  in- 
vaginations  of  the  epithelium,  b,  perfect  gas- 
tric glands. 

it  (tig.  23).  If  several  cells  enter 
into  the  formation  of  a  gland, 
they  are  arranged  in  the  simplest 
cases  round  a  central  cavity,  which 
receives  the  secretion.  The  gland 
then  has  the  form  of  a  sack  or 
blind  tube,  derived  from  an  inva- 
ginatioii  of  the  epithelium,  either  of 
the  inner  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  into  the  subjacent  tissue. 

From  this  fundamental  form  the  larger  and  more  complicated 
glands  are  to  be  derived,  as  the  result  of  continued  regular  and 
irregular  outgrowth.  While  their  form  presents  great  variations, 
they  are  universally  characterised  by  the  transformation  of  their 
terminal  portion  into  a  duct ;  this  differentiation  may  also  appear 
in  the  simple  glandular  tubes,  and  even  in  the  unicellular  glands 
(figs.  23,  24). 


FIG.  23.— Unicellular  glands,  a,  goblet 
cells  from  the  epithelium  of  the  small 
intestine  of  a  vertebrate,  b,  unicel- 
lular cutaneous  gland  of  Argulus 
with  long  duct,  c,  unicellular  cuta- 
neous gland  of  insects  with  cuticular 
duct. 
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2.  The  tissues  of  the  connective  substance.  Under  this  term 
there  are  included  a  great  number  of  different  tissues  which  morpho- 
logically resemble  each  other  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  intercellulai-  substance,  intercalated  between  the  cells  (con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles).  They  connect  and  surround  other  tissues, 
and  serve  as  supporting  and  skeletal  structures.  The  intercellular 
substance  arises  from  the  cells  as  a  differentiation  of  the  peripheral 
part  of  their  protoplasm ;  it  cannot  accordingly  be  genetically  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  cell  membrane  and  its  differentiations,  which 
we  have  considered  in  connection  with  epithelial  tissue.  The  cell 
walls  already  produced  by  the  protoplasm  may  also  become  fused 
with  the  intercellular  substance,  and  so  contribute  to  its  increase. 
The  intercellular  substance  is  usually  secreted  by  the  whole  periphery 
of  the  cell,  and  presents  great  variations  both  in  its  morphological 
and  chemical  characters. 

When  the  amount  of  intercellular  substance  is  small,  the  tissue  is 
called  cellular  or  vesicular  connective  tissue.  This  form  is  found 
especially  in  medusae,  molluscs,  and 
worms,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  verte- 
brates (notochord,  fig.  25),  and  is  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  cartilaginous 
tissue.  Embryonic  connective  tissue, 
which  consists  of  closely  aggregated 
embryonic  cells,  evidently  closely  re- 
sembles it. 

M ncous  or  gelatinous  connective  tissue 
is  characterised  by  possessing  a  watery 
hyaline  and  gelatinous  matrix.  The 
condition  of  the  cells  in  each  case  is 
different.  Frequently  they  send  out 
delicate,  often  branched  processes 
which  anastomose  with  one  another 
and  form  a  network.  In  addition, 
however,  parts  of  the  intercellular 
substance  may  be  differentiated  into  bundles  of  fibres  (Wharton's 
gelatine  in  the  umbilical  cord).  Such  forms  of  tissue  are  found 
amongst  the  Invertebrata,  e.y.,  in  Heteropods  and  Medusa*,  whose 
gelatinous  disc,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  or  complete  absence 
of  cells,  is  reduced  to  a  layer  of  soft  or  hardened  connective  tissue 
but  little  different  in  its  origin,  as  a  unilateral  cell  excretion,  from 
cuticular  structures  (Hydroid  Medusa?,  swimming  bells  of  Siphono- 


FIG.  25.— Vertebra,  of  larva  of  a  toad 
(after  Gotte).  Ch,  notochord  cells  ; 
CkS,  notochord  sheath  ;  Sk,  skele- 
togenous  tissue  ;  -A',  spinal  cord. 
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phora).  The  so-called  secreted  tissue  of  young  Ctenophora,  and  the 
gelatinous  tissue  of  Medusae  and  Echinoderm  larvse,  into  which  cells 
eventually  migrate,  being  at  first  absent,  has  a  similar  relation 
(fig.  26). 


FIG.  26. — Gelatinous  tissue  of  Rhizostorua.    F,  fibrous  network  ;  Z,  cells  with  processes  ; 

Z',  the  same  in  division. 

Reticular  connective  tissue  consists  of  a  network  of  star-shaped 
and  branched  cells,  the  spaces  of  which  contain  another  kind  of 
tissue  element.  In  the  so-called  adenoid  tissue,  which  functions  as 
the  supporting  tissue  of  the  lymph  glands,  the  contents  of  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  are  lymph  corpuscles. 

A  form  of  connective 
tissue  very  widely  scat- 
tered amongst  the  Ver- 
tebrates is  the  so-called 
'Jihrillar  connective  tissue 
(fig.  27).  This  consists 
of  a  large  proportion 
of  spindle-shaped,  or 
;ilso  branched  cells,  and 
of  a  ^olid  intercellular 
substance,  totally  or  par- 
tially broken  up  into 
bundles  of  fibres,  which 

PIG.  27.— Fibril] ar  connective  tissue. 

possesses  the  property  of 

yielding  gelatine  on  boiling.  If  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  mostly 
or  entirely  used  up  in  the  formation  of  fibres,  fibrous  tissue  is  produced 
with  nuclei  in  the  position  of  the  original  cells.  Very  often  the 
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fibres  have  a  wavy  outline,  and  are  arranged  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another  (ligaments,  tendons).  In  other  cases  they  cross  one  another 
at  an  angle  in  different  directions  (dermis),  or  they  present  a  net-like 
arrangement  (mesentery).  Fat  tissue  consists  of  ordinary  connective 
tissue  in  which  the  cells  are  for  the  most  part  round  and  contain 
greater  or  smaller  fat  globules. 

If  the  normal  tibrillse  and  bundles  of  fibrillae  be  treated  with  acids 
and  alkalies,  they  swell  up,  and  a  second  form  of  fibre,  which  resists 
these  re-agents,  comes  into  view.     These  are  the  elastic  fibres  (fig.  28), 
so    called    because  they  preponderate    in 
tissue  which    is  especially  elastic.     They 
present    a   tendency   to    branch    and    to 
form   networks,  and    often  possess   great 
strength      (ligamentum     imc/icv,    arterial 
wall).     They  may  also  be  spread  out  and 
connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  perfo- 
rated membrane  (fenestrated  membrane). 

Cartilage  is  another  form  of  connective 
tissue.  It  is  characterized  by  the  shape 
of  its  cells,  which  are  usually  spherical, 
and  its  firm  intercellular  substance.  The 
latter  contains  chondrin,  and  determines 
the  rigidity  of  the  tissue.  Externally, 
cartilage  is  covered  by  a  vascular  connective  tissue-coat,  known  as 
the  perichondrium.  When  the  intercellular  substance  is  very 
slightly  developed,  we  get  tissues  which  are  transitional  to  the  cellular 
connective  tissue. 

cr 


FIG.  28. -Elastic  fibres,  a; 
h,  network. 


FIG.  29.— a,  Hyaline  cartilage  with  cells.    I,  Fibro-cartilage. 

According  to  its  special  constitution,  three  kinds  of  cartilage  may 
be  distinguished,  viz.,  hyaline  (fig.   29,  a),  fibrous  (fig.  29,  b),  and 
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elastic  cartilage  ;  the  latter  containing  a  network  of  elastic  fibres. 
There  are  also  intermediate  forms,  approximating  to  the  fibrillar 
connective  tissue,  in  which  cartilage  cells  may  be  surrounded  by 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres.  The  cells  are  placed  in  spaces, 
which  are  usually  round,  in  the  intercellular  substance,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  firm  layers  which  are  separated  off  from  the  latter,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  capsules.  These  so-called  cartilage  capsules 
were  formerly  looked  upon  as  the  membranes  of  the  cartilage  cells, 
analogous  to  the  cellulose  capsules  of  plant  cells  :  a  view  of  them 
which  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  by  what  is  known  as  to  their 
development  as  secretions  of  the  protoplasm.  Nevertheless,  the 
capsules  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  earlier  formed  intercellular 
substance  which  has  been  produced  in  the  same  way,  in  that  they 
often  fuse  with  it.  The  growth  of  the  cartilage  is  accordingly  in  the 
main  interstitial.  We  frequently  see  in  the  spaces  in  the  cartilage 

several  generations  of  cells 
surrounded  by  special  capsules 
placed  one  within  the  other. 
In  such  cases  the  secreted  cap- 
sules have  remained  separate 
from  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Certain  kinds  of  car- 
tilage, moreover,  have  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  and  sometimes 
the  cells  are  prolonged  into 
numerous  radiating  processes. 
Calcareous  salts  may  also  be  deposited  in  the  intercellular  substance 
in  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  In  this  way  arises  the  so-called  in- 
crusted  cartilage,  or  the  cartilage  bone  (fig.  30),  which  in  the  sharks 
is  present  as  a  persistent  form  of  skeletal  tissue,  but  in  the  higher 
vertebrates  only  as  a  transitional  structure.  Cartilage  owes  its  special 
usefulness  as  a  skeletal  tissue  to  its  rigidity.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  Invertebrata  (Cephalopoda,  tubicolous  worms  such  as  Sabella, 
Ccelenterata),  and  very  generally  in  the  Vertebrata,  whose  skeleton 
always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  cartilage,  and  in  fishes  may  be 
exclusively  constituted  of  it  (cartilaginous  fishes). 

Osseous  tissue  possesses  a  still  higher  degree  of  rigidity.  The 
intercellular  substance  is  strengthened  and  hardened  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  cells  (the  so-called 
bone  corpuscles  ^  possess  numerous  fine  processes  which  anastomose 
with  each  other  (fig.  31  a,  l>,  c).  The  cells  occupy  spaces  in  the  coni- 


FIG.  30.— Incrusted  cartilage,  or  cartilage  bone. 
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pact    intercellular  substance,  which  is  also   traversed   by   numerous 

canals,  known   as    Haversinn   canals.     These  contain   the  nutritive 

blood-vessels  and  correspond  exactly 

in     their    course     and     branchings 

to    the    latter.       The    intercellular 

substance  consists  of  lamellae,  which 

are   arranged   concentrically    round 

the  canals.     The  Haversian  canals 

begin   on   the  surface  of  the  bone, 

which  is  covered  by  a  vascular  and 

nervous     connective     tissue     layer, 

known    as    periosteum,    and    open 

into  larger  spaces  (marrow  spaces), 

which    in    the    long    bones    occupy 

the    axis    of    the    bone,    but    in    the     FIG.  31».—  Longitudinal  section  through  a 
,  •  i  long  bone  (after  Kolliker).     <?,  Haver- 

spongy    bones    have     an    irregular      gia°  canal 
distribution. 

In  a  second  form  of  osseous  tissue  the  cells  themselves  remain  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  excreted  intercellular  substance,  and  only  their 


FIG.  316.-  Transverse  section  through  a  long 
bone  (after  Kollikei').      .£",  bone  corpuscles  ; 
(?,  Haversian  canals  ;  L,  lamella?. 


FIG.  31f. — -5.",  spaces  containing  the  bone 
corpuscles  and  their  processes — they 
open  into  the  Haversian  canal,  He 
(after  Kolliker). 


numerous  processes,  which  run  parallel  to  one  another  and  are  of 
great  length,  are  embedded  in  it.  The  intercellular  substance, 
which  is  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  is  therefore 
traversed  by  a  great  number  of  fine  tubes.  It  is  deposited  on  one 
side  only  of  the  cells,  and  in  its  origin  recalls  the  hard  carapace 
of  the  Crustacea,  which  is  similarly  traversed  by  prolongations  of 
cells. 

This  kind   of  osseous  tissue,   traversed   by  fine  parallel   tubes,  is 
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found  in    osseous   fishes,  and   quite  universally  as   the    dentine  of 
teeth  (fig.  32). 

With  regard  to  its  development, 
bone  is  preceded  by  soft  connective 
tissue  or  by  cartilage.  In  the  first 
case,  it  develops  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  connective  tissue 
cells  into  bone  corpuscles,  and  by 
the  hardening  of  the  intermediate 
tissue.  More  frequently  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  cartilage  ;  and  this  holds  for 
a  great  part  of  the  vertebrate  skele- 
ton. Formerly  great  importance  was 
attached  to  this  difference  in  the  origin 


FIG.  32.— Section  through  the  root  of  a 
tooth  (after  Kolliker).  C,  cement ; 
J,  interglobular  spaces  ;  D,  dentine 
with  dentinal  tubes. 

of  bones;  and  a  primary  was 
distinguished  from  a  second- 


ary method  of  bone  develop- 
ment.      In     reality    the    two   FlG'  33'~ A  section   of   ossifying   cartilage   (after 

Frey).    a,  Smaller  marrow  spaces  placed  in  the 
processes  resemble  each  Other       cartilage;   4,   ditto,  with    cells  of    the   cartilage 

marrow ;    c,  remains  of  the  calcined  cartilage ; 


closely.       For    in  the    latter 


d,  larger  marrow  spaces  ;  c,  osteoblasts. 


case,  in  conjunction  with  a 
precedent  deposition  of  lime,  and  partial  destruction  or  reduction 
of  the  cartilage,  there  is  a  new  formation  of  a  soft  connective 
tissue-substance  (osteogenic  substance)  from  the  centre  outwards,  the 
cells  (osteoblasts)  of  which  give  rise  to  bone  corpuscles,  and  the 
intermediate  tissue  becomes  the  hard  basis  of  bone  (fig.  33).  More- 
over, cartilage  bones  grow  in  thickness  at  the  expense  of  the 
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periosteum,  the  connective  tissue  of    which  is  directly  transformed 
into  bony  substance. 

3.  Muscular  tissue.  We  ascribe  the  property  of  contractility  to  the 
protoplasm  itself  of  the  active  cell ;  bat  we  observe  that,  even  in 
the  protoplasmic  body  substance  of  the  Infusoria,  a  striated  arrange- 
ment obtains  in  those  parts  in  which  the  contractile  function  especially 
resides.  By  a  similar  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  certain  cells 
and  aggregations  of  cells  possess 
in  a  much  higher  degree  the 
power  of  contractility,  and  give 
rise  to  the  so-called  muscular 
tissue  which  serves  exclusively  for 
movement.  At  the  moment  of 
their  activity  these  cells  undergo  FIG.  3J«.— Myobiasts  of  a  Medusa 

a  change  of  shape,;  they  become 
shorter  and  broader   than  when  at  rest. 

In  many  Ccelenterata,  cells  are  found  in  which  a  part  only  of  the 
cell  is  developed  into  a  contractile  fibre.  It  is  the  deeper  parts  of 

such  cells  which  give  rise  to 
delicate  muscular  fibres  or  net- 
works of  fibres,  while  the 
superficially  placed  body  of 
the  cell  *  (myoblast),  the  part 
which  produces  the  above, 
pei-forms  other  functions,  and 
usually  bears  a  cilium.  In 
consequence  of  their  epithelial- 
like  arrangement,  the  myo- 
blasts  receive  the  name  of 
muscle-epithelium  (fig.  34  «, 
f>}.  In  their  further  develop- 
ment the  greatest  part  of  the 
cell  protoplasm  appears  to 
give  rise  to  contractile  muscle- 
substance ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  cell  becomes  elongated  into  a 
muscle  fibre. 

Two  kinds  of  muscles,  which  are  morphologically  and  physiologically 
different,  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz.,  the  smooth  muscles,  or  con- 
tractile fibre-cells  ;  and  the  cross-striped  muscle-substance. 

''  These  cells  have  been  called  neuro-musrular  cells  ;  a  misleading  term,  since 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
ganglion  cells. 


FIG.  344.— Muscle-epithelium  of  a  Medusa 
( Anrelia) . 
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In  the  first  case  we  have  to  do  with  flat,  spindle-shaped,  or  band- 
shaped  elongated  cells,  and  with  layers  of  such  cells.  They  react 
slowly  to  nervous  stimuli :  they  enter  the  condition  of  contraction 
gradually,  and  remain,  contracted  for  some  time.  The  contractile 
substance  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  homogeneous,  but  it  is 
sometimes  longitudinally  striated.  The  smooth  muscles  have  the 

widest  distribution  amongst  the 
Invertebrata  ;  but  they  are  also 
found  in  vertebrates,  in  the  walls 
of  numerous  organs  (vessels,  ducts 
of  glands,  intestinal  wall)  (fig.  35). 
Cross-striped  muscle  consists 
of  cells,  more  frequently  of  multi- 
nucleated  so-called  primitive  bun- 
dles. It  is  characterised  by  the 
partial  or  complete  transforma- 
tion of  its  protoplasm  into  a  cross- 


FIG.  35. — a,  smooth  muscle  fibres  isolated.  I, 
piece  of  an  artery  (after  Frey)  ;  1,  outer 
connective  tissue  layer ;  2,  the  middle  layer 
formed  of  smooth  muscle  fibres ;  3,  non-nu- 
cleated inner  layer. 
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FiG.3G. — a,  Primitive  fibre.  i,cross-striped 
muscle  fibre  (primitive  muscle  bundle) 
of  La cert;i  with  nerve  termination. 


striped    substance,    consisting    of 
special  doubly  refracting  elements 
(sarcous    elements)    connected    to- 
gether by  a  simply  refracting  inter- 
mediate substance  (fig.  36,  a,  b~). 
Physiologically,  this  form  of  mus- 
cular   tissue    is    characterised    by  the    energetic    and    considerable 
contraction   which    immediately   follows   its    excitation,    a   property 
which  renders  it  especially  suitable  for  the  carrying  out  of  powerful 
movements  (muscles  of  vertebrate  skeleton). 

In  the  simplest  cases  the  cross-striped  fibrilhe  are  produced  by  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  myoblasts,  which  form  a  continuous  flat  surface 
epithelium  (muscle  epithelium)  above  the  layer  of  delicate  fibres 
(Medusa?  and  Siphonophora)  (fig.  34  b).  In  the  higher  animals  they 
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arise  from  the  transformation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  protoplasm, 
and  almost   the  whole  contents   of  the  cell  are  concerned  in  their 
production.     Rarely  the  cells  remain  single,  and  never  acquire  more 
than  one  nucleus,  .so  that  the  muscle  is  composed  of  only  a  single  cell 
(eye  muscles  of   Daphna).     Sometimes  the  cells   become  elongated 
into  long  fibres,  the  primitive  bundles ;  the  nuclei  at  the  same  time 
increase   in    number,  and   a    membrane,    the    sarcolemma,    becomes 
developed   on  the  outer  surface  of    each  fibre.      More   frequently, 
however,  the  primitive  bundles  arise  by  the  fusion  of  several  cells 
placed  in  a  row.     Either  the  nuclei  come  to  lie  close  to  the  sarco- 
lemma in  a  peripherally-placed  layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
or  they  are  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  axis  of  the  fibre  in  some  finely 
granular  non- contractile  protoplasm.    The  finer  and  coarser  muscular 
bundles  are  composed  of  many  primitive  bundles  (fibres)  placed  close 
together  and  held  together  by  connective  tissue.      The  fibrillation  of 
the  muscular  bundles  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
bundles  (muscles  of  Vertebrata).     Finally,  both  the  simple  cells,  and 
the  multi-nucleated  muscles  which  arise  from  them,  may  be  branched 
(heart  of  Vertebrata,  intestine  of  Arthropods,  etc). 

4.  Nervous  tissue.  As  a  rule,  nervous  tissue  is  found  with  mus- 
cular tissue,  and  is  the  means  by  which  stimuli  are  conveyed  to  the 
latter;  but  above  all,  it  is  the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  will.  With 
regard  to  this  important  function  it  would  appear  probable  that  in 
phylogeny  the  elements  of  nervous  tissue  have  not  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  muscular  tissue,  but  in  connection  with  the  sense 
cells  found  in  the  skin,  i.e.,  differentiated  Ectoderm  cells,  and  that 
then,  still  remaining  connected  with  the  sense-cells,  they  have 
travelled  inwards  into  the  subjacent  tissue  ;  while  the  connection 
with  the  muscle-cells,  which  at  first  possessed  an  independent 
irritability,  is  only  secondary. 

Nerve-tissue  contains  two  distinct  structural  elements,  nerve  cells 
or  ganglion  cells,  and  nerve  fibres  ;  both  possess  a  distinct  minute 
structure  and  molecular  arrangement,  as  well  as  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

The  ganglion  cells  act  as  centres  for  nerve-stimuli,  and  are  found 
especially  in  the  central  organs  which  are  known  as  brain,  spinal 
cord,  or  simply  ganglia.  They  usually  possess  a  finely  granular 
contents,  with  a  large  nucleus  and  nucleolus  and  one  or  more  pro- 
cesses (unipolar,  bipolar,  multipolar,  ganglion  cells),  one  of  which 
is  the  root  of  a  nerve  fibre  (fig.  37,  a,  b). 

Frequently  the   ganglion    cells  are   enclosed  in   connective  tissue 
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sheaths,  which  are  prolonged  over  their  processes   and   so  over  the 

nerve  fibres.      Very  generally  several  ganglion   cells   are    enclosed 

in  a  common  sheath. 

Nerve  fibres  are  either  centrifugal,  i.e.,  they  carry  nervous  impulses 

from  the  central  organ  to  the  peripheral  organs  (motor,  secretory 

nerves)  :  or  they  are  centripe- 
tal, i.e.,  they  carry  them  from 
the  periphery  to  the  central 
organs  (sensory  nerves).  They 
are  prolongations  of  ganglion 
cells,  and,  like  them,  are  fre- 


FIG.  38.— Nerve  fibres  (partly  after  M. 
Schultze).  a,  non-medullated  sympa- 
thetic fibre.  I,  medullated  fibres,  one 
of  them  commencing  with  coagulation 
of  the  axis,  cylinder,  c,  medullated 
nerve  fibre  with  the  sheath  of 
Schwann. 


FIG.  37.— a  bipolar  ganglion  cell.  4,  nerve  cell, 
from  the  human  spinal  cord  (anterior  cormi), 
(after  Gerlach).  P,  pigment  body. 

queutly  enclosed  in  a  nucleated  sheath. 
The  larger  and  smaller  nerves  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  such  fibres 
bound  together.  According  to  the 
minute  structure  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance we  distinguish  two  kinds  of 

nerve  fibres— (1)  the  so-called  medullated  nerves,  with  a  double 
contour:  (2)  the  non-medullated  or  naked  axis  cylinders  (fig. 
38,  a,  b,  c). 

The  former  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that,  011  the  death  of 
the  nerve  and  as  the  result  of  coagulation,  a  strongly  refractile 
fatty  substance  which  forms  a  sheath  for  the  nerve  fibre  comes  into 
view.  This  sheath  is  known  as  the  medullary  sheath,  and  the 
central  fibre  as  the  axis  cylinder.  The  medullary  sheath  disappears 
near  the  ganglion  cell,  the  axis  cylinder  only  entering  the  protoplasm 
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of  the  latter.     They  possess  in  addition  an  outer  sheath,  known  as 
the  sheath  of  Schwann  (cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  most  vertebrates). 

In  the  second  form,  i.e.,  in  the  non-niedullated  nerve  fibres,  the  me- 
dullary sheath  is  absent,  the  axis  cylinder  being  either  naked  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  connective  tissue  sheath.  The  axis  cylinder  here  also 
is  connected  with  a  ganglion  cell  (sympathetic  nerves,  nerves  of 
Cyclostornata  and  Invertebrates).  Very  often,  however,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  sense  nerves,  we  find  that  the  axis  cylinder 
may  break  up  into  very  fine  nerve  fibrilla?,  and  be,  so  to  speak, 
resolved  into  its  elements. 

Finally,  the  nerves  of  In- 
vertebrates very  often  appear 
as  finely  striated  bundles  of 
tibrilhe,  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  sheath,  it 
is  not  possible  to  recognise 
the  limits  of  the  individual 
axis  cylinders. 

Peripherally  the  sensory 
nerves  become  connected  with 
accessory  structures  (end-or- 
gans), derived  usually  from 
epithelial  cells  and  their  cuti- 
cular  products,  or  rarely  from 
connective  tissue  substance 
(Tactile  organs).  The  eiid- 
organs  are  therefore  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  modi- 
fied epithelial  cells  (sensory 
epithelium).  Ganglion  cells 
are  frequently  found  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
fibres  close  to  their  termination 
(fig.  39,  «,  I,  c.} 


FIG.  39.— Rod-shaped  sense  cells  from  the  olfac- 
tory organ  (after  Max  Schultze).  a,  from  the 
frog  -.  Sz,  supporting  cell  between  two  ciliated 
rod-cells,  b,  from  man.  c,  from  pike.  Pro- 
bable connection  between  the  nerve  fibrilla? 
and  the  sense  cells. 


INCREASE     IN     SIZE     AND     PROGRESSIVE     DIFFERENTIATION,     DIVISION    OF 

LABOUR    AND    PERFECTION. 

The  lowest  organisms  possess  neither  tissues  nor  organs  formed 
from  cells.  The  whole  oi-ganism  consists  of  a  single  cell.  The  bo.ly 
of  such  an  animal  is  composed  of  protoplasm,  and  it.-  skin  of  the 
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cell  membrane.  The  latter  is  often  without  an  opening  for  the 
entrance  of  solid  bodies  ;  the  entrance  of  food  being  entirely  effected 
by  endosrnosis.  In  such  cases,  e.y.,  in  the  Gregarines  and  parasitic 
Opalines,  the  outer  body-wall  suffices,  like  the  membrane  of  the  cell, 
for  the  performance  of  such  vegetative  functions  as  the  absorption 
of  food  and  the  removal  of  the  excretory  products.  The  protoplasm 
(Sarcode)  constitutes  the  body  parenchyma,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
animal  and  vegetative  vital  activities. 

Accordingly  there  results  a  definite  connection  between  the 
functions  of  the  peripheral  layer  and  of  the  included  mass,  in  which 
the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetative  life  are  carried  on.  This 
connection  pre-supposes  a  definite  relation  between  the  superficial 
area  of  the  surface  and  the  size  of  the  mass,  and  this  relation  changes 
as  growth  proceeds.  For  while  the  surface  increases  by  squares,  the 
mass  increases  by  cubes ;  while  the  mass  increases  in  three  dimensions, 
the  surface  only  increases  in  two,  and  therefore  as  growth  proceeds 
the  relation  changes-  .to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  with  increase  of  size  the  superficial  area  becomes  relatively 
smaller.  Finally  it  becomes  relatively  so  small  that  the  vegetative 
processes  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  that  for  a  given  energy  of  life  it  should  be  increased 
by  the  production  of  new  surfaces. 

This  holds  not  only  for  the  simple  unicellular  organisms,  which 
resemble  cells  in  their  nutritive  processes,  but  also  for  cells  them- 
selves whose  size  never  exceeds  certain  fixed  limits.  Further,  as 
the  organism  increases  in  size,  not  only  does  it  divide  into  several 
cells,  but  these  cells  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  largest  possible  extent  of  surface.  The  cellular  organism  accord- 
ingly acquires  not  only  an  outer  but  also  an  inner  surface  on  which 
the  cells  are  arranged  in  a  regular  layer.  With  the  appearance  of 
an  inner  surface,  a  division  of  labour  is  established.  The  outer  layer 
carries  on  the  animal  functions  and  such  vegetative  processes  as 
those  of  respiration  and  excretion,  while  the  inner  (digestive  cavity} 
serves  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food. 

We  thus  not  only  see  that  increase  in  size  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  complexity  of  organization,  but  also  bring  out 
at  the  same  time  the  essential  characteristics  of  animal  organization. 

The  numerous  cells  developed  from  the  original  simple  organism 
were  at  first  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  all  endeavoured  to  take  up 
a  peripheral  position  (colonies  of  Protozoa — Volvox — Blastospheere)  (fig. 
40,  a,  b.)  Then,  in  consequence  of  the  needs  of  the  growing  organism, 
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it  became  necessary  that  they  should  be  divided,  so  as  to  bound  two 
surfaces,  into  an  external  and  an  internal  layer ;  the  one  forming 
the  outer  wall  of  the  body  and  known  as  ectoderm,  and  the  other 
lining  the  central  cavity  (digestive  ^ 

cavity)  known  as  endoderm ;    these  ,,,ILI/JULIII, 

two  layers  being  continuous  with 
one  another  at  the  opening  of  the 
central  digestive  cavity,  or  mouth 
opening  (fig.  40  c).  The  cells  of 
the  two  layers,  in  correspondence 
with  the  difference  in  their  function, 
possess  a  different  structure.  Those 
of  the  outer  layer,  which  carry  on 
the  animal  functions,  are  usually 
cylindrical  ciliated  cells  containing 
a  pale  albuminous  substance ;  those 
of  the  inner  layer  are  more  rounded 
and  of  a  darkly  granular  aspect ; 
they  may  also  bear  cilia  for  the 
movement  of  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  which  they  line.  In  actual 
fact  we  find  this  form,  which  from 
a  physiological  standpoint  is  the 
simplest  organism  with  cellular  dif- 
ferentiation that  we  can  conceive 
of,  realised  in  the  two-layered  "  gas- 
trula,"  which  appears  in  the  de- 
velopment of  almost  all  groups  of 
the  animal  kingdom  as  a  free- 
swimming  larva,  and  to  which  the 
adult  sexually  mature  Crelenterate 
closely  approximates. 

As     the    organism    increases    in 
size,  additional  complications  ensue. 
These  result  partly  from  a  still  fur-    Fu.  40  _U;  Cell  colony  of  young  ,-„,,.,  x 
ther    increase    of    surface    brought        <;i<>i'tito,-  (after  stein),   i,  Biastosphcre 

sluice   of    an  Acalepha  larva   (Aureliu 

about    by    secondary    imaginations        tili.ifa)_   c,  Gastnila  stage  of  6;    EC, 
and  partly  from  the  appearance  of       Ectoderm;  En,  En.ioderm;  o,  Blasto 
some  intermediate  tissue  placed  be-       P°ve  <mouth  of  <*astruia). 
tween  the  two  primary  layers.     The  secondary  invaginations  perform 
special  functions  and  give  rise   to  glands;    while  the    intermediate 
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tissue,  developed  from  one  or  both  of  the  primary  layers,  primitively 
serves  as  a  support  for  the  body  and  forms  the  skeleton ;  and  it  also 
gives  rise  to  muscles  which  increase  the  organism's  power  of  move- 
ment and  apply  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  ectoderm 
(soma/tic  muscles),  and  on  the  other,  to  the  endoderm  (splanchnic 
muscles).  Between  the  primary  layers  of  the  body  there  is  primi- 
tively present  a  space,  the  primary  body  cavity.*  Subsequently  a 
second  space,  developed  as  a  split  in  the  intermediate  tissue  may 
appear,  giving  rise  to  the  secondary  body  cavity. t  From  the  latter 
the  vascular  system  is  developed. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  muscles  a  nervous 
system  is  usually  differentiated  from  modified  cells  of  the  outer  layer. 
Outgrowths  from  the  body  also  are  developed,  which  may  have  either 
a  radiate  or  a  bilateral  arrangement.  They  take  the  form  either  of 
organs  of  nutrition  (gills)  originating  from  the  need  for  an  increase  of 
surface,  or  of  organs  of  prehension  and  movement  (tentacles,  limbs). 

The  increasing  complexity  of  organization  depends,  therefore,  not 
only  upon  the  extension  of  the  surfaces  endowed  with  vegetative 
functions,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  but 
also  on  a  progressing  process  of  division  of  labour ;  which  results  in 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  localization  of  the  various  functions, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  in  special  organs.  The  greater 
this  specialization  the  more  completely  will  each  organ  be  able  to 
discharge  its  special  functions,  and  supposing  a  proper  co-ordination 
between  the  working  of  all  the  organs,  a  great  advantage  accrues 
to  the  organism,  which  is  thereby  rendered  capable  of  a  higher  and 
more  complete  life.  Therefore  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
larger  the  body  and  the  more  complex  the  organization,  the  higher 
and  more  perfect  is  the  life.  In  this  relation,  however,  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  organs  which  characterize  the  various  group-; 
(types),  as  well  as  the  special  conditions  of  life  which  are  limited  by 
them,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  compensating  factors. 

CORRELATION  AND  CONNECTION  OF  ORGANS. 

The  organs  of  the  animal  body  stand  in  a  mutually  limiting  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  not  only  in  their  form,  size,  and  position,  but 
also  in  their  actions ;  for  since  the  existence  of  an  organism  depends 
upon  the  blending  of  the  individual  performances  of  all  its  organs 
to  a  united  manifestation,  the  various  parts  and  organs  must  all,  in 

*  Usually  known  as  segmentation  cavity. — ED. 

f  Usually  known  as  "  body  cavity."  or  '•  crelom." — El). 
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a  definite  and  regular  manner,  be  adjusted  and  subordinated  to  one 
another.  This  relation  of  dependence,  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
conception  of  the  organism,  has  been  very  suitably  termed  "  Corre- 
lation" of  organs;  and  many  years  ago  served  for  the  establishment 
of  several  principles,  the  cautious  application  of  which  has  been  of 
great  service  to  the  comparative  method. 

Each  organ,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  discharge  the  functions 
which  are  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  machine,  must 
comprise  a  certain  number  of  working  units,  and  consequently  must 
have  a  certain  size  and  possess  a  form  dependent  partly  on  its  func- 
tions and  partly  on  its  relation  with  other  organs.  If  an  organ 
becomes  abnormally  enlarged  it  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  and  the  form,  size,  and  function  of  the  latter 
become  injuriously  modified.  It,  in  fact,  led  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  to 
enunciate  the  "  principe  du  balancement  des  organes," — a  principle 
which  was  not  at  first  generally  accepted,  but  which  enabled  that 
investigator  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  "  Abnornialites  "  (Teratology). 

The  organs  which  are  physiologically  similar,  i.e.,  organs  which  per- 
form in  general  the  same  function,  as,  for  instance,  the  teeth  or  the 
alimentary  canal  or  the  organs  of  movement,  undergo  great  and 
various  modifications;  and  the  particular  methods  of  nutrition  and 
habits  of  life,  as  well  as  the  external  conditions  which  must  be  ful- 
filled if  the  life  of  any  particular  genus  is  to  continue,  depend  upon 
the  special  arrangement  and  action  of  the  individual  organs.  Given 
therefore  the  special  form  and  arrangement  of  a  particular  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  concerning 
the  special  structure,  not  only  of  many  other  organs,  but  even  of 
the  entire  organism,  and  to  reconstruct  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole 
animal  so  far  as  its  essential  featxires  are  concerned.  This  was  first 
done  by  Cuvier  for  many  extinct  Mammalia,  with  the  aid  of  scanty 
fragments  of  fossil  bones  and  teeth,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

If  we  regard  the  life  of  the  animal  and  its  maintenance,  not  as  the 
result,  but  as  the  end  sought,  as  the  aim  of  all  the  special  arrange- 
ments and  actions  of  the  individual  organs  and  parts,  we  are  led  to 
the"  principe  des  causes  finales  "  (des  conditions  d 'existence]  of  Cuvier, 
and  consequently  to  the  so-called  teleological  doctrine  by  which  we 
certainly  do  not  attain  to  a  mechanico-physical  explanation.  However 
that  may  be,  this  theory,  if  it  be  regarded  merely  as  an  expression 
of  the  reciprocal  relations  which  necessarily  exist  between  the  form 
and  function  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole,  and  not  in  the  Cuvierian 
sense  as  implying  the  existence  of  design,  renders  important  and 
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indispensable  service  to  the  understanding  of  the  complicated  corre- 
lations and  the  harmonious  adjustments  in  the  organic  world. 

The  same  plan  of  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  is  not 
found,  as  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  asserted  in  his  theory  of  analogies, 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are,  as 
Cuvier  stated,  several  plans  of  organization  or  types.  The  term 
"Type"  was  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  chief,  i.e.,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  general  divisions  of  his  system ;  and  each  type  was 
distinguished  by  the  sum  of  the  characters  of  its  form  and  structure. 
In  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  structure,  the  higher  and 
lower  members  of  the  same  type  agree,  while  in  the  unimportant 
details  they  present  the  most  marked  differences.  The  different 
types  themselves  do  not  represent  absolutely  isolated  groups,  nor 
groups  which  are  exactly  equivalent  to  one  another,  but  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  they  are  related  to  one  another ;  this  is  evident  after 
an  examination  of  the  lower  forms  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
developmental  histories. 

To  morphology  belongs  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  identity  of  plan 
under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  organization  and  habits  of  life, 
not  only  among  animals  of  the  same  group  but  also  between  those  of 
different  groups.  This  science  has  for  its  object  the  determination 
of  homologies,  as  opposed  to  analogies  which  concern  the  similarity 
of  function,  i.e.,  the  physiological  equivalence  of  organs  found  in 
different  groups,  e.g.,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a  butterfly.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  to  trace  back  to  the  same  primitive  structure  parts 
of  organisms  belonging  to  the  same  or  different  groups,  which  with 
a  different  structure  and  under  deviating  conditions  of  life  discharge 
different  functions  ;  as,  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  the 
fore-limb  of  a  mammal ;  and  so  to  show  their  morphological 
equivalence.  In  the  same  way  the  organs  of  similar  structure  which 
are  repeated  in  the  body  of  the  same  animal,  e.g.,  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  are  designated  as  homologous. 

THE    STRUCTURE    AND    FUNCTION    OF    THE    COMPOUND    ORGANS. 

The  vegetative  organs  comprise  the  organs  of  nourishment  which 
are  necessary  for  all  living  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

In  the  former,  however,  they  gradually  and  in  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  animal  functions, 
attain  a  higher  and  more  complicated  structure.  In  animals,  the 
reception  of  food  is  followed  by  its  digestion.  The  substances  to  be 
assimilated,  which  have  been  made  soluble  by  digestion,  enter  a 
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nutrient  fluid  (blood)  which  permeates  the  body,  and  is  carried  in 
more  or  less  definite  tracts  to  all  the  organs.  To  the  latter  the 
blood  yields  its  ingredients,  and  receives  from  them  such  decom- 
position products  as  have  become  useless,  and  carries  them  away  to 
be  excreted  in  definite  organs.  The  organs  which  serve  for  the 
performance  of  the  different  functions  of  nutrition  and  excretion 
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FIG.  41.  —  Rotalia  veneta  (after  M.  Schultze)  with  a  diatom  caught  in  the  pseurtopodial 

network. 


consist  of  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  food  and  for  its  dii/rx- 
fion,  and  for  blood  formation  ;  and  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
respiration,  and  of  excretion. 

Digestive  organs.     Even  animals  which  have  only  the  value  of  a 
single  cell  (Protozoa)  swallow  solid  particles  of  food.     This  is  effected 
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in  the  simplest  cases,  as  in  the  Amoebae  and  Rhizopoda,  by  prolon- 
gations of  the  sarcode  (pseudopodia)  surrounding  the  foreign  body 
(tig.  41).  In  the  Infusoria,  which  are  covered  by  a  firm  cuticle, 
there  is  a  central  semi-fluid  mass  of  sarcode  (endoplasrn),  which  is 
distinct  from  the  more  compact  peripheral  layer  of  sarcode  (ecto- 
plasm), and  which  receives  the  nutrient  substances  through  the 
mouth  and  digests  them. 
Rows  of  larger  cilia  are 
present,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food 
(adoral  ciliated  zone  of  the 
Ciliata)  (fig.  42). 


FIG.  42.— Stylonychia  mytilus 
(after  Steiu)  viewed  from  the 
ventral  surface ;  We,  adoral 
zone  of  cilia ;  C,  contractile 
vacunle;  N, nucleus;  Ar',nucle 
olns  (paranucleus) ;  A,  anus. 
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FIG.  43. — Longitudinal  section  through  the 
body  of  an  Anthozooid  (Octactinia). 
31,  stomachic  tube  with  the  mouth  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  feather-like  tenta- 
cles ;  Mf,  mesenteric  folds ;  G,  genital 
organs. 


Among  the  animals  with  cellular  differentiation  (Jletazoa),  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  body  in  the  Coelenterata  (morphologically 
identical  with  the  alimentary  cavity  and  not  with  the  body  cavity 
of  other  animals)  functions  as  a  digestive  cavity,  and  its  peripheral 
radially  arranged  portions  as  a  system  of  vascular  canals  (gastro- 
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vascular  canals).  In  the  larger  Polyps  (Anthozoa)  a  tube  derived 
from  an  invagination  of  the  oral  disc  projects  into  the  central  part 
of  the  digestive  cavity.  This  is  known  as  the  stomach  of  the  polyp, 
although  it  serves  entirely  for  the  introduction  of  food,  and  should 
be  called  rather  the  buccal  or  cesophageal  tube  (fig.  43). 

Organs  for  the  prehension  of  food  are  found  even  with  this  simple 
digestive  system.  For  near  the  mouth  are  placed  radially  or  bilate- 
rally arranged  appendages  or  processes  of  the  body,  which  set  up 
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FIG.  41. — Aurelia  aurita  seen  from  the  oral  surface.  MA,  the  four  oral  tentacles  with  the 
mouth  in  the  centre  ;  Gk,  genital  folds ;  GH,  opening  of  the  genital  pouches  ;  Jii-,  mar- 
ginal bodies  ;  A'G,  radial  canals  ;  T,  tentacles  at  the  margin  of  tho  disc. 

currents  to  convey  small  particles  of  food,  or  as  tentacles  seize  foreign 
bodies  and  convey  them  to  the  mouth  (Polyps,  Medusae)  (tig.  44). 

Such  appendages  serving  for  the  capture  of  prey  may  also  be 
placed  further  from  the  mouth  (tentacles  of  Medussj,  Siphonophora, 
Ctenophora). 

When  tho  digestive  cavity  acquires  a  wall  distinct  from  the  body 
wall,  and  usually  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  body  cavity  (ex- 
cepting the  parenchymatous  worms),  it  appears  in  the  simplest  cases 
as  a  blind  tube,  which  may  be  either  simple,  bifurcated,  or  branched 
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(fig.  45),  with  sharply  marked  off  pharyngeal  structures  (Treinatoda, 
Turbellaria),  or  as  a  tube  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  an 
anus  (fig.  46). 

In  the  last  case  it  becomes  divided  so  as  to  lead  to  the  distinction 
of  three  parts — (1)  of  the  fore-gut  (oesophagus)  for  the  reception 
of  the  food,  (2)  of  the  mid-gut  for  the  digestion  of  the  food,  and 
(3)  of  the  hind-gut  for  the  expulsion  of  the  undigested  remains  of 
the  food.  Sometimes  the  alimentary  canal  aborts ;  and,  as  in  the 
mouthless  Protozoa  (Opalina),  the  mouth  opening  may  be  absent 

(Acanthocephala, 
Cestoda,  Rhizoce- 
phala). 

In  the  higher 
animals,  usually,  not 
only  is  the  number 
of  the  divisions 
greater,  but  their 
shape  and  structure 
becomes  more  com- 
plicated. The  organs 
for  the  seizure  of  food 
also  become  more 
complicated,  and  the 
appendages  placed 
nearest  the  mouth 
often  become  modified 
to  subserve  this  func- 
tion.  A  special 
chamber,  the  buccal 
cavity,  becomes 
marked  off  from  the 
fore-gut,  in  front  of  or  within  which  hard  structures,  such  as -jaws  and 
teeth,  for  the  seizure  and  mastication  of  the  food  are  placed  (Vertebrata, 
Gastropoda);  and  into  which  secretions  (salivary)  having  a  digestive 
function  are  poured.  The  masticatory  organs  are  sometimes  placed 
completely  outside  the  body  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  consist  of  modi- 
fied limbs  ( Arthropoda),  which  in  the  parasites  are  metamorphosed  into 
structures  for  piercing  and  sucking  ;  or  they  may  have  shifted  so  as 
to  lie  entirely  within  the  pharynx  (Rotifera,  errant  Annelids)  or  in  a 
muscular  dilatation  of  the  posterior  end  of  this  organ.  At  this  place 
there  is  usually  developed  a  widened  chamber,  the  stomach,  which  by 
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FIG.  45.  —  Alimentary 
canal  of  Distomum 
kepaticum  (after  R. 
Leuckart) ;  D,  alimen- 
tary canal ;  O,  mouth. 


FIG.  46. — Alimentary  canal  of 
a  young  uematode.  O,  mouth  ; 
Oe,  fore-gut  (oesophagus)  with 
pharyngeal  dilatation,  Ph  ;  D, 
mid-gut ;  A,  anus. 
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repeated  mechanical  action  (masticatory  stomach  of  Cray-fish)  or  by 

the  secretion   of  digestive  fluids   (pepsin)  furthers  digestion ;  or  it 

may,  as  in  birds,  subserve  both  these  functions.     From  the  stomach 

the  food  passes  into  the  mid-gut.    Dilatations  and  out-growths  of  the 

buccal  cavity  give  rise   to   cheek  and 

throat   pouches,    of   the  ceosphagus  to 

the  ci'op,  of  the  stomach  to  blind  sacs 

which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  food 

(stomach  of  Ruminants)  (figs.  47  &  4(8). 

In  the  middle 
section  of  the 
alimentary  ca- 
R  nal,or  intestine, 
the  digestive 
processes,  al- 
ready c  o  m  - 
menced  in  the 
mouth  by  the 
action  of  the 
salivary  secre- 
tion and  con- 
tinued in  the 
stomach  by  the 
action  of  the 

pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  (upon  albumins 
in  an  acid  solution),  is  completed.  The  food 
constituents  which  have  been  so  far  unacted 
upon  (chyme)  are  in  the  intestine  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  intestinal  glands,  and  by  them 
converted  into  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  intestinal  walls ;  the  albumins  being 
converted,  as  in  the  stomach,  into  soluble 

FIG.  48.— Alimentary  canal  of  modifications     by    the     action      of      trypsin 
a  butterfly.*  proboscis  (ma-  /.lctin_  however,  only  in  alkaline  solutions). 

xilla1)  ;  Sp,  salivary  glands:    x 

Oe,  oesophagus;  s,  sucking  The  intestine  often  attains  a  great  length, 
stomach  ;    .%,  Maipighian       ^  becomes  divided  into  regions  possessing 

tubules ;  Ad,  rectum. 

a  different  structure;  e.g.,  in  the  intestine  of 

mammals  three  regions  can  be  distinguished — duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum.  Its  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment of  folds  and  villi,  and  sometimes  of  outgrowths.  Amongst 


PIG.  47.— Alimentary  canal  and  ac- 
cessory glands  of  a  caterpillar. 
O,  mouth ;  Oe,  oesophagus  ;  Sp  1>, 
salivary  glands ;  Se,  spinning 
irlaiuls;  MD,  intestine  (mid-gut); 
.l/i,  rectum  (hind  gut) ;  M G,  Ma!- 
pighian  tubes. 
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the  Invertebrata  it  is  often  possible  to  distinguish  an  anterior 
especially  widened  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  receives  the  hepatic 
secretion  and  is  called  stomach  from  the  posterior,  narrower,  and 
longer  .section,  which  is  known  as  intestine. 

The  hindermost  section  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  hind  gut, 
which  is  not  always  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  intestine, 
is  especially  concerned  with  the 
collection  and  repulsion  of  the 
undigested  remains  of  the  food, 
or  fpeces.  It  may  also  possess 
csecal  appendages  attached  to  its 
anterior  part,  and  possessing  a 
digestive  function.  In  the  lower 
animals  it  is  a  small  structure, 
but  in  the  higher  animals  it  at- 
tains a  much  more  considerable 
length,  and  receives  anteriorly 
one  (Mammalia)  or  two  (Birds) 
c?eca,  and  it  may  be  sub-divided 
into  two  pai'ts,  known  as  large 
intestine  and  rectum  ;  in  the 
Vertebrata  its  hind  end  receives 
the  ducts  of  various  glands  (kid- 
ney, generative  organ*,  anal 
glands).  It  may  in  addition  dis- 
charge other  functions,  e.g.,  a 
respiratory  (larvae  of  LibelluHdse) 
or  a  secretory  function  (larva  of 
Ant  Lion). 

The  salivary  glands,  liver,  and 
pancreas    are   to  be  regarded  as 
outgrowths    of     the    alimentary 
canal   which   have  become  diffe- 
rentiated into  glands. 

The  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  is  poured  into  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  there  performs  two  functions — (1)  it  dilutes  the  food, 
(2)  it  has  a  chemical  action  upon  it,  converting  the  starch  into 
sugar  :  they  are  absent  in  many  aquatic  animals  and  are  especially 
developed  in  herbivorous  animals. 


FIG.  49. — Alimentary  caual  of  a  bird.  Of, 
oesophagus;  A',  crop  ;  Din,  proventriculus  ; 
A"..<,  gizzard;  D,  small  intestine;  P,  pan- 
creas placed  in  the  loop  of  the  duodenum ; 
//,  liver;  0,  the  two  casca;  Ut  ureter ;  Or, 
oviduct;  A<J,  large  intestine;  Kl,  cloaca. 
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The  liver,  distinguished  in  the  higher  grades  of  development  by 
its  great  size,  is  an  appendage  of  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine 
(duodenum).  The  first  trace  of  it  is  met  with  in  the  lower  animal- 
in  the  form  of  a  characteristically  coloured  part  of  the  cellular 
covering  of  the  gastric  cavity  or  intestinal  wall  (Ccelenterat.i. 
worms).  In  the  higher  animals  it  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  small 
blind  sac  (small  Crustacea)  ;  this,  by  a  process  of  branching,  is  con- 
verted into  a  complicated  struc- 
ture composed  of  ducts  and  folli- 
cles, which  may  become  connected 
together  in  very  different  ways 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  apparently 
compact  organ.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
different  groups  of  animals, 
glands,  which  differ  both  mor- 
phologically and  physiologically, 
are  included  under  this  term, 
'•liver."  While  in  the  Verte- 
bra ta  the  liver,  as  a  bile-pro- 
ducing organ,  possesses  no  known 
relation  to  digestion,  in  the  In- 
vertebrata  the  secretions  of  many 
glands,  which  are  generally  called 
"  liver,"  but  which  would  be 
more  appropriately  termed  liepato- 
pnncreas,  exercise  a  digestive 
action  upon  starch  and  albumen, 
and  at  the  same  time  contain 
bye-products  and  colouring  mat- 
ters similar  to  those  found  in  the 
bile  of  Vertebrates  (Crustacea, 
Mollusca). 

The  Organs  of  Circulation.  The  nutrient  material  or  chyle  re- 
sulting from  digestion  is  distributed  by  a  system  of  spaces  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Excluding  the  Protozoa,  in  which  the  distribution 
of  nutrient  material  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  cell  or 
tissue  unit,  the  simplest  form  of  vascular  system  in  animals  with 
cellular  tissues,  i.e.,  in  the  Metazoa,  is  found  in  the  Ccelenterata. 
In  these  animals  the  digestive  cavity  itself  extends  to  the  extreme 
periphery  of  the  body,  and  serves  to  distribute  the  nutritive  fluid.- 


Cue  — | 


FIG.  50.— Alimentary  canal  of  Man.  Oe, 
oesophagus  ;  31,  stomach  ;  L,  spleen  ;  H, 
liver ;  Gb,  gall  bladder ;  P,  pancreas  ; 
D/i,  duodenum  receiving  the  bile  and  pan 
creatic  ducts  ;  J7,  ilcum  ;  Co,  colon  ;  COP , 
csecum  with  vermiform  process,  Pv ;  If, 
rectum. 
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(gastro- vascular  system  of  Polyps,  so-called  vessels  of  Medusae  and 
Ctenophora).  The  so-called  stomach  of  the  Anthozoa  is  simply  an 
invagination  of  the  body  wall  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  animal, 
and  functions  only  as  oesophagus. 

When  a  distinct  alimentary  canal  is  present,  the  chyle  is  absorbed 
by  the  walls  of  the  gut,  and  passed  through  them  into  the  coelom  or 
space  developed  between  the  gut  and  body  walls  (into  the  general 


D 
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FIG.  51. — Daphiiia  with  simple  heart.  C,  the  slit -like  opening  on  one  side  is  seen;  D, 
alimentary  canal;  L,  liver;  A,  anus-  G,  brain;  O,  eye;  Sd,  shell  gland;  Br,  brood 
pouch  placed  dorsally  beneath  the  carapace. 

tissue  of  the  body  in  the  acoelomate  parenchymatous  worms),  and 
there  gives  rise  to  a  fluid,  the  blood,  in  which  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  corpuscles  (cellular  structures  produced  in  the  organism) 
are  found.  In  this  space,  or  in  a  system  of  lacuna?  derived  from  it, 
the  blood  circulates.  Primitively  its  movements  are  quite  irregular, 
taking  place  with  each  movement  of  the  body  (as  in  many  worms), 
and  are  effected  chiefly  by  the  contractions  of  the  somatic  muscles 
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(Ascaris),  but  also  by  the  movements  of  other  organs,  e.ij.,  the 
alimentary  canal  (Cyclops).  At  a  higher  stage  of  development  a 
rudiment  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  appears,  in  that  a 
special  section  of  the  blood  path  acquires  a  muscular  investment, 
and  as  a  pulsating  heart,  comparable  to  a  force  and  suction-pump, 
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FIG.  52. — Male  of  Branchipus  stagnalis  with  mnny- 
chambered  heart  or  dorsal  vessel  fig,  the  lateral 
openings  in  which  are  repeated  in  every  seg- 
ment. D,  intestine  ;  3f,  mandible ;  Sd,  shell 
gland;  Er,  branchial  appendage  of  the  llth  pair 
of  legs;  T,  te^ti.-. 
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FIG.  53.— Heart  of  a  Copepod 
(Calanella)  with  an  ante- 
rior artery,  A.  Os,  ostia  ; 
V,  valves  at  the  arterial 
ostium  ;  M,  muscle. 


maintains  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heart  is  either 
sac-shaped,  with  two  lateral  or  one  anterior  slit-like  opening  (Daphnia, 
Calanus)  (fig.  51),  or  elongated  and  divided  into  successive  chambers 
and  perforated  by  many  pairs  of  slit-like  openings  (Insects,  Apus) 
(fig.  52).  As  a  rule,  each  chamber  possesses  a  pair  of  laterally  placed 
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ostia,  provided  with  lip-like  valves,  which  act  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
only  to  enter  the  organ. 

From  the  heart,  as  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  well  defined 
canals,  the  blood  vessels,  are  then  developed,  which  in  the  Invertebrata 
may  alternate  with  lacunae  not  provided  with  walls.  In  the  simplest 
cases  it  is  only  the  tracts  along  which  the  blood  travels  from  the 
heart  Avhich  are  provided  with  independent  walls,  and  developed  into 
blood  vessels  (marine  Copepoda,  Calanella,  fig.  53).  At  a  higher 
stage  of  development  not  only  do  these  efferent  vessels  acquire  a 
more  complicated  structure,  but  a  part  of  the  lacuna-system,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  acquires  a  membranous  invest- 
ment, and  gives  rise  to  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  back  to  the 
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FIG.  54. — Heart  and  blood  vessels  nnd  gills  of  the  crayfish.  C,  heart,  in  a  blood  sinus  ;  with 
Pa  several  pairs  of  ostia;  Ac,  cephalic  aorta;  Aab,  abdominal  aorta;  An,  sternal 
artery. 

pericardial  sinus,  from  which  it  passes  through  the  venous  ostia  into 
the  heart  (Scorpions,  Decapods)  (fig.  54). 

In  other  cases  (Molluscs)  the  blood  flows  directly  from  the  afferent 
vessels  into  the  heart,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  being  directly  continuous 
with  the  walls  of  the  heart.  The  heart  in  such  cases  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  one  known  as  auricle  serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
returning  blood,  the  other  known  as  ventricle  for  its  propulsion 
(fig.  55). 

The  vessels  passing  from  the  ventricle  and  carrying  the  blood  from 
the  heart  are  called  arteries  ;  those  returning  the  blood  to  it  are 
called  veins,  and,  in  the  higher  animals,  are  distinguished  from  the 
arteries  by  their  thinner  walls.  Between  the  ends  of  the  arteries 
and  the  beginning  of  the  veins  the  body  cavity  intervenes  either  as 
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a  blood  sinus  or  as  a  system  of  blood-lacunae;  or  the  arteries  ami 
veins  are  connected  by  a  network  of  delicate  vessels,  the  capillaries. 
If  the  connection  between  arteries  and  veins  is  effected  by  capillaries 
in  all  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  and  the  body  cavity,  as  in  the 
Vertebra ta,  no  longer  functions  as  a  blood  sinus,  the  vascular  system 
is  spoken  of  as  being  completely  closed. 

In  the  Vertebrates  and  segmented  worms  the  vascular  system  ob- 
tains a  considerable  development  before  a  true  heart  is  differential e<l 
in  it.  At  first  rhythmically  pulsating  sections,  very  frequently  the. 
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FIG.  5.j. — Nervous  system  and  circulatory  organs  of  Paludina  vivipara  (after  Leydig) .  F. 
tentacle;  Oe,  oesophagus;  Cg,  cerebral  ganglion  with  eye;  Py,  pedal  ganglion  with 
adjacent  otocyst ;  Vg,  visceral  ganglion  ;  Phg,  pharyngeal  ganglion  ;  A,  auricle  of 
heart;  IV,  ventricle;  Aa,  abdominal  aorta;  Ac,  cephalic  aorta ;  I",  vein;  Vc,  afferent 
vessel.  Br,  gill. 

dorsal  vessel,  or  the  lateral  vessels  connecting  this  with  the  ventral 
vessel  (fig.  56),  serve  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood. 

Similarly  amongst  the  Vertebrata,  the  lancelet  (Amphioxus) 
possesses  no  distinctly  differentiated  muscular  heart,  the  function  of 
that  organ  being  discharged  by  various  parts  of  the  vascular  system 
which  are  contractile.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  supplying 
the  pharyngeal  section  of  the  alimentary  tract,  which  has  a  respiratory 
function  and  is  known  as  the  branchial  sac,  admits  of  a  comparison 
with  the  vascular  arrangement  of  the  segmented  worms,  and  repre- 
sents the  simplest  form  of  the  vertebrate  vascular  system.  Tin- 
longitudinal  vessel  which  runs  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  branchial 
sac  gives  off  numerous  lateral  branches,  which  ascend  in  the  branchial 
walls.  These  lateral  vessels  are  contractile  at  their  point  of  origin 
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from  the  ventral  vessel.  The  anterior  pair,  placed  behind  the  mouth, 
unite  beneath  the  notochord  to  form  the  root  of  the  median  body 
artery  (descending  or  dorsal  aorta)  which  receives  the  hinder  succes- 
sive pairs  of  lateral  vessels.  This  dorsal  artery  gives  off  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  body  wall  and  the  viscera,  from  which  the  venovis 

blood  in  part  is  returned  to  the  ventral  pharyn- 
geal  vessel;  part  of  it,  however,  before  reaching 
the  latter,  traverses  a  capillary  network  in  the 
liver. 

From  the  hinder  part  of  the  ventral  pha- 
ryngeal  vessel  there  is  developed,  in  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  the  heart,  which  at  first  has  the 
shape  of  an  S-shaped  tube,  but  later  acquires 
a  conical  form  and  becomes  divided  into  auricle 
and  ventricle.  The  former  receives  the  blood 
returning  from  the  body  and  passes  it  on  into 
the  more  powerful  ventricle,  from  which  arises 
an  anterior  vessel,  the  ascending  or  cardiac 
aorta,  presenting  a  swelling  at  its  root,  known 
as  the  aortic  bulb.  This  vessel  leads,  by  means 
of  lateral  vascular  arches,  the  arterial  arches, 
into  the  dorsal  aorta,  which  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  vertebral  column,  and  supplies  the 
body.  Valves  placed  at  the  two  ostia  of  the 
ventricles  regulate  the  direction  of  the  blood 
stream  ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 

}  ackward    fl  f    blood    f  th      car(}iac 

J 

aorta  into  the  ventricle    in  diastole,  and    from 
.  ,      .  .  ,     . 

the  ventricle  into  the  auricle  in  systole. 

jn  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  the  respi- 
ratory  organs  on  to  the  system  ot  the  arterial 
arcnes  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  assumes  various  degrees 
f  comp}icatiOn.  In  fishes  (fig.  57),  four  or  five 
pairs  of  gills  are  inserted  in  the  course  of  the 
arterial  arches,  which  break  up  into  a  respiratory  capillary  net- 
work in  the  branchial  leaflets.  From  this  network  the  arterialised 
blood  is  collected  into  efferent  branchial  arches,  the  branchial  veins, 
corresponding  each  to  a  branchial  artery  ;  and  these  unite  to  form 
the  dorsal  aorta.  In  such  cases  the  heart  remains  simple,  and 
receives  venous  blood. 


FIG.  56.-Anterior  part 
of  the  vascular  system 
ofanOHgochseteworm 
(Ssenuris)  (after  Ge- 

genbaur).  in  the  dor- 
sal  vessel  the  Hood 

moves     from    behind 

forward  ;  in  the  ven- 
trai  vessel  from  before 

backwards  (see  ar- 
rows). //,  heart-like 
dilated  transverse 

lateral  vessels. 
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With  the  appearance  of  lungs  as  respiratory  organs  (Dipnoi, 
Perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  larvae  of  Salamanders  and  Batra- 
chians)  (fig.  58),  the  heart  obtains  a  more  complicated  structure, 

in  that  the  auricle  becomes  divided 
into  a  right  and  left  division,  the 
latter  of  which  receives  the  arte- 
rialised  blood,  returning  from  the 
lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins. 
The  septum  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  auricle  may,  how- 
ever, remain  incomplete  (Dipnoi, 
Proteus).  The  advehent  pulmon- 
ary vessels,  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ries, always  proceed  from  the 


FIG.  57. — Diagram  of  the  circulator y 
organs  of  an  osseous  fish.  V, 
ventricle  ;  Sa,  aortic  bulb  with  the 
arterial  arches  which  carry  the 
venous  blood  to  the  gills ;  Ao, 
dorsal  aorta  into  which  open  the 
vessels  from  the  gills  or  branchial 
veins  Ab.  N,  kidney ;  D,  alimen- 
tary canal ;  L/C,  portal  circulation. 


FIG.  58.— Gills  (Sr)  and  pulmonary  sacs  (P) 
of  a  perennibranchiate  amphibian.  Ap, 
pulmonary  artery  proceeding  from  the 
posterior  of  the  four  aortic  arches.  The 
other  three  lead  to  the  three  pairs  of  gills  ; 
D,  alimentary  tract ;  A,  aorta. 


posterior  vascular  arch,  which,  as  a   rule,  loses  its  relation   to  the 
branchial  respiration. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  gills,  which  is  completed  during  the 
metamorphosis  in  the  Salamandrina  and  Batrachia,  the  pulmonary 
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arteries  obtain  a  much  more  considerable  size  and  become  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  hindermost  pair  of  vascular  arches,  while  the 
remaining  and  primitively  most  important  portions  of  the  latter,  i.e. 
the  portions  leading  to  the  dorsal  aorta,  are  reduced  to  rudimentary 
ducts  (Ductus  Botalli)  or  completely  obliterated.  Contemporaneously 
with  these  changes  there  appears  a  fold  in  the  lumen  of  the  ventral 
or  cardiac  aorta,  leading  to  a  separation  of  the  posterior  vascular 

arch  (pulmonary  artery), 
which  now  receives 
through  the  ventricle 
venous  blood  from  the 
right  auricle,  from  the 
system  of  anterior  arches 
which  give  origin  to  the 
cephalic  vessels  and  dor- 
sal aorta  and  receive 
arterial  blood  from  the 
left  auricle  (mixed,  how- 
ever, with  venous  blood 
in  the  ventricle)  (fig. 
59). 

In  Reptiles  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  arterial 
from  the  venous  blood 
is  more  complete,  in  that 
there  is  an  incomplete 
ventricular  septum 
which  foreshadows  the 
later  division  of  the 
ventricle  into  a  right 
and  a  left  half.  From 
the  left  division  arises 
the  right  aortic  arch, 

which  gives  origin  in  its  further  course,  to  the  arteries  to  the  head 
(carotid  arteries).  A  vessel  to  the  lungs  and  a  left  aortic  arch 
may  also  be  distinguished.  The  left  aortic  arch  and  pulmonary 
artery  receive  only  venous  blood,  while  the  right  aortic  arch,  and 
therefore  the  carotids  which  proceed  from  it,  receive  principally 
arterial  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  ventricle  (fig.  60). 

The  ventricular  septum,  and  consequently  the  separation  of  the 
right  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  found  complete  for  the  first  time 


FIG.  59.— Circulatory  organs  of  the  frog.  P,  left  lung, 
right  lung  is  removed  ;  Ap,  pulmonary  artery ;  Vp, 
pulmonary  vein  ;  Vc,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  Ao,  dorsal 
aorta ;  N,  kidney ;  D,  alimentary  canal ;  Lk,  portal 
circulation. 
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in  the  Crocodilia,  and  in  these  animals  the  right  aortic  arch  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle.  But  the  separation  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood  is  even  now  not  quite  complete,  for  at  the  point  where 
the  two  aortic  arches  cross  one  another  there  is  a  passage  (foramen 
Panizza?)  leading  from  one  into  the  other,  and  through  which  a 
communication  may  take  place. 

It  is  only  in  Birds  and  Mammals,  in  which,  as  in  the  Crocodilia, 
the  right  and  left  ventricle  are  completely  separated,  that  a  separation 
between  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  is  completely  effected 
(fig.  61).  In  Birds  the  right 
aortic  arch  persists,  and  the 
left  entirely  disappears  ;  while 
in  Mammalia  the  opposite 
obtains,  the  left  arch  per- 
sisting and  giving  rise  to  the 
dorsal  aorta.  In  these  animals 
the  blood  is  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  the  chyle  both  in 
colour  and  composition,  and 
there  is  present  a  special 
system  of  chyle  and  lymph 
vessels.  This  system  origi- 
nates in  simple  tissue  spaces, 
which  are  without  walls,  and 
its  main  trunks  open  into  the 
vascular  system.  The  con- 
tents are  derived  from  the 
nutrient  material  absorbed 
from  the  intestine  (chyle), 
and  from  the  fluids  which 
have  transuded  into  the 
tissues  from  the  capillaries  (lymph),  and  they  serve  to  renovate 
the  blood.  In  the  actual  course  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  i.e.,  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  themselves,  are  placed  peculiar  glandular  organs, 
known  as  lymphatic  glands  (blood  glands),  in  which  the  lymph  receives 
its  form  elements  (lymph  corpuscles = white  blood  corpuscles). 

Organs  of  Respiration.  The  blood  needs  for  the  retention  of  its 
properties  not  only  this  continued  renovation  by  the  addition  of 
nutrient  fluids,  but  also  the  constant  introduction  of  oxygen,  with 
the  reception  of  which  is  clofely  connected  the  excretion  of  cai'bonic 


A 


Fir:.  GO. — Heart  and  great  vessels  of  a  Cheloniim. 
Ad,  right  auricle  ;  As, left  auricle;  Ao.it.  right 
aortic  arch ;  An.s,  left  aortic  arch  ;  Ao,  aorni ; 
C,  carotids  ;  Ap,  pulmonary  arteries. 
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acid  (and  water).  The  exchange  of  these  two  gases  between  the 
blood  and  the  external  medium  is  the  essential  part  of  the  respiratory 
process,  and  is  effected  through  organs  which  are  suited  for  carrying 

on  this  process  either  in  air  or 
in  water.  In  the  simplest  cases 
the  exchange  of  these  two  gases 
takes  place  through  the  general 
surface  of  the  body ;  and  in  all 
cases,  even  when  special  respira- 
tory organs  are  present,  the  outer 
skin  also  takes  part  in  respiration. 


FIG.  62.—  Diagram  of  the  great 
arteries  of  a  mammal  with 
reference  to  the  fira-embry- 
oiiic  arterial  arches  (after 
Rathke).  c,  common  carotids  ; 
c',  external  carotid  ;  c",  inter- 
nal carotid;  A,  aorta.  Ap, 
pulmonary  artery  ;  Aa,  aortic 
arch. 


Inner  surfaces  also  may  be  con- 
cerned in  this  exchange,  especially 
those  of  the  digestive  cavity 
and  intestine,  or,  as  in  the  Echi- 
noderms,  in  which  a  separate 
vascular  system  is  developed,  the 
surface  of  the  whole  body  cavity. 
Respiration  in  water  obviously 
takes  place  under  far  more  un- 
favourable conditions  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen  than  does  the 
direct  respiration  in  air,  because  it  is  only  the  small  quantity  of 


FIG.  61. — Diagram  of  the  circulation  in  an 
animal  with  a  completely  separated  right 
and  left  ventricle,  and  a  double  circulation 
(after  Huxley).  Ad,  right  auricle  receiv- 
ing the  superior  and  inferior  venas  cavae, 
Yes,  and  I'd ;  Dth,  thoracic  duct,  the 
main  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  system  ;  Ad, 
right  auricle  ;  Vd,  right  ventricle  ;  Ap, 
pulmonary  artery ;  P,  lung ;  Vp,  pulmon- 
ary vein  ;  As,  left  auricle ;  Vs,  left  ven- 
tricle ;  Ao,  aorta ;  D,  intestine  ;  L,  liver ; 
!>',  portal  vein;  Lr,  hepatic  vein- 
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oxygen  dissolved  in  water  which  is  available.     Hence  this  form  of 

respiration  is    found   in    animals 

low  in  the  scale  of  life  in  which 

the  metabolic  processes  are   less 

energetic  (worms,  molluscs,  and 

fishes). 

Organs  of  aquatic  respiration, 
or  gills,  have  the  form  of  external 
appendages  possessing  as  large  a 
surface  extension  as  possible. 
They  consist  of  simple  or  aiitler- 
shaped  or  dendritically  branched 
processes  (fig.  63  a,  b),  or  of 


FIG.  63cr.— Head  and  anterior  body  segments 
of  a  Eunice,  viewed  from  the  dorsal  sur- 
face. T,  tentacles.  Ct,  tentacular  cirrus. 
C,  parapodial  cirrus.  Br,  parapodial  gill. 

lancet-shaped  closely-packed  leaves  with  a  large 
surface  extension  (fig.  64). 


Br 


FIG.  64.  —  Transverse 
section  through  the 
gill  of  a  Teleostean 
fish,  b,  branchial  leaf- 
let with  capillaries  ;  c, 
branchial  artery  con- 
taining venous  blood ; 
d,  branchial  vein  con- 
taining arterial  blood. 
a,  branchial  bar. 


FIG.  63i. — Transverse  section  through  the  body  of  Eu- 
nice. Br,  gill ;  C,  cirrus  ;  P,  parapodiuni  with  a 
bundle  of  seta? ;  D,  alimentary  canal ;  N,  nervous 
system 


The  organs  of  aerial  respiration,  on  thecontrary, 
are  internal.  They  present  likewise  the  condi- 
tion favourable  for  an  exchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  the  bloou,  viz.,  a  large  extent  of 
surface.  They  have  the  form,  either  of  lungs  or 
air-bearing  tubes.  In  the  first  case  (Spiders, 
Vertebrates)  they  consist  of  spacious  sacs  with  alveolar  or  spongy 


Thus  instead 
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walls,  traversed  by  numerous  septa  and  folds  which  bear  an  extremely 

rich  network  of  capillaries.  The  air  tubes  or  tracheae  (fig.  65)  consti- 
tute a  branched  system  of  canals 
which  extend  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  carry  the  air 
to  all  the  organs, 
of  the  respi- 
ratory pro- 
cess being 
localised,  as 
it  is  in  ani-  ' 

mals  with 
lungs,  it  is 
carried  on  in 
all  tissues 
and  organs 
of  the  body, 
which  are 
surrounded 
by  a  fine 

trachea!  network.     Nevertheless,  the  air  tubes 

in  the  case  of  the  modification  known  as  fan- 

tracheoi    present    an    approximation     in    their 

structures  to    lungs,    in    that    the  main    stems, 

without    further 

hollow  leaves. 


FIG.  65.— Traehese  with  fine  branches 
(after  Leydig).  Z,  cellular,  outer  wall ; 
Sp,  spiral  thread. 


Tr- 


branching, 


give 


rise   to  flat 


T 


'St 


FIG.  666. — Lateral  view  of  head  and  body  of  an 
Acridium.     St,  stigmata  ;  T,  Tympanum. 


Openings  in  the  body  wall  are  present,  placing 
the  organs  of  aerial  respiration  in  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior.  These  openings  may 
be  numerous,  and  paired,  placed  symmetrically  on  the  sides 


FIG.  6G«.  — Tracteal  .^y* 
tern  of  a  Dipterous 
hu-vsi.  Tr,  Longitudi- 
nal stem  of  the  right 
side  with  tufts  of  trn- 
chese;  St',  and  St", 
anterior  and  posterior 
stigmata;  Mh,  or;il 
hooks. 
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of  the  body  (fig.  66  a,  b)  (stigmata  of  Insects,  Spiders),  or  they 
rnay  be  more  restricted  in  number,  and  communicate  also  with 
cavities  of  complicated  structure  which  are  used  for  other  functions 
(nasal  cavities  of  Vertebrates).  In  the  aquatic  larvse  of  certain 


FIG.  67a.— Larva  of  an  Ephemeral  fly  with  seven  pairs  of  tracheal  gills 
A7,  slightly  magnified  ;  Tk,  isolated  tracheal  gill  strongly  magnified. 


FIG.  67i.— Tracheal  sys- 
tem at  the  sides  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of 
an  Agrion  larva  (after 
L.  Dufour).  ZV,  main 
tracheal  trunk  ;  JT/, 
tracheal  gills ;  If  a,  the 
three  simple  eyes. 


Insects  (Epherneridfe,  Libellulidse)  the  tracheae  may  be  without  any 
external  openings.  In  such  cases  processes  of  the  body  filled  with 
a  close  network  of  tracheae,  which  take  up  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  are  known  as  tracheal  gills,  are  developed  (fig.  67  a,  b).  In  rare 
instances  tracheal  gills  are  developed  on  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and 
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thus  acquire  a  protected   position    (rectal   respiration    of   Aeschna, 
Libellula). 

In  other  respects  the  branchial  and  pulmonary  respiratory  pro- 
cesses are  essentially  the  same.  In  the  pulmonate  snails  (Lymnseus), 
the  pulmonary  cavity  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  yet  continue  to 
function  as  a  respiratory  organ  (in  the  young  state  and  also  under 
special  conditions  in  the  adult,  the  animal  remaining  permanently 
in  deep  water).  With  this  fact  before  us  of  an  air-breathing  surface 
functioning  as  a  gill,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  gills  and 
branching  folds  of  skin,  which  under  normal  circumstances  serve  for 
breathing  in  water,  can,  provided  they  be  protected  from  shrivelling 
up  and  desiccation  either  by  their  position  in  a  damp  space  or  by 
their  copious  blood  supply,  function  as  lungs,  and  allow  their  pos- 
sessors to  live  and  breathe  on  land  (Crabs,  Birgus  latro,  labyrintho- 
branchiate  Fishes). 

A  rapid  renewal  of  the  medium  which  carries  the  oxygen  and 
surrounds  the  respiratory  surfaces  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  gaseous  exchanges.  We  find,  therefore,  very  often  special 
arrangements,  by  which  the  removal  of  that  part  of  the  respiratory 
medium  which  has  been  deprived  of  oxygen  and  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  and  the  introduction  of  another  portion  con- 
taining oxygen  and  free  of  carbonic  acid,  is  effected.  In  the 
simplest  cases  this  renewal  can,  although  not  very  efficiently,  be 
brought  about  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  or  by  a  continuous 
oscillation  of  the  respiratory  surfaces  themselves ;  a  method  which  is 
especially  common  when  the  gills  are  placed  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth  and  function  also  as  organs  of  food  prehension,  e.g.,  the 
tentacles  of  many  attached  animals  (Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  tubi- 
colous  Worms,  etc.)  Very  frequently  the  gills  appear  as  appendages 
of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  e.g.,  of  the  swimming  or  ambulatory 
feet  (Crustacea,  Annelids),  the  movement  of  which  brings  about 
a  renewal  of  the  respiratory  medium  around  the  gills.  The  move- 
ments become  more  complicated  when  the  gills  are  enclosed  in  special 
chambers  (Decapoda,  Pisces),  or  when  the  respiratory  organs  are 
placed  within  the  body,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  tracheae  and 
lungs,  in  which  case  also  a  renewal  of  the  air  is  effected  either  by  a 
more  or  less  regular  movement  of  neighbouring  parts,  or  by  rhyth- 
mical contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  air-chamber,  constituting 
the  so-called  respiratory  movements.  The  term  respiration  is  now 
not  only  applied  to  these  movements  so  obvious  to  the  eye  in  air- 
breathing  animals,  but  also  to  the  osmotic  processes,  secondarily 
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dependent  upon  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  which  effect  the 
gaseous  exchanges.  Taken  strictly  in  this  sense  it  is  an  incorrect 
term,  inasmuch  as  in  the  respiratory  movements  of  animals  pro- 
vided with  branchial  cavities  we  have  to  do  with  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  water. 

In  the  higher  animals  provided  with  red  blood,  the  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the 
respiratory  organs  is  so  striking  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
blood  rich  in  oxygen  from  blood  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  by  the  colour. 
The  latter  is  dark  red,  and  is  known  as  venous  blood ;  the  former, 
i.e.,  blood  which  has  just  left  the  gills  or  lungs,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  bi-ight  red  colour,  and  is  known  as  arterial  blood. 

While  the  terms  venous  and  arterial  are  used  in  an  anatomical 
sense  to  express  the  nature  of  the  blood-vessel, — those  carrying  the 
blood  to  the  heart  being  called  venous,  and  those  carrying  it  from 
the  heart  arterial, — they  are  also  used  in  a  physiological  sense  as  an 
expression  for  the  two  conditions  of  the  blood  before  and  after  its 
passage  through  the  respiratory  organs,  i.e.,  to  express  the  quality  of 
the  blood.  Since,  however,  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  inserted  in 
the  course  of  either  the  venous  or  arterial  vessels,  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  the  first  case,  there  must  be  venous  vessels  carrying  arterial  blood, 
(Molluscs  and  some  Vertebrates),  and,  in  the  latter,  arterial  vessels 
carrying  venous  blood  (Vertebrates). 

Animal  heat.  The  intensity  of  respiration  stands  in  direct  relation 
to  the  energy  of  the  metabolism.  Animals  which  breathe  by  gills 
and  absorb  but  little  oxygen  are  not  in  a  position  to  oxidise  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  constituents,  and  can  only  transform  a  small 
quantity  of  potential  into  actual  energy.  They  perform,  therefore, 
not  only  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  of  muscular  and  nervous 
work,  but  also  produce  in  only  a  small  degree  the  peculiar  molecular 
movements  known  as  heat.  The  source  of  this  heat  is  to  be  sought, 
not,  as  was  formerly  ei-roneously  supposed,  in  the  respiratory  organs, 
but  in  the  active  tissues.  Animals  in  which  thermogenic  activities  are 
small  have  no  power  of  keeping  independently  their  own  internal 
heat  when  exposed  to  the  temperature  influences  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  This  is  also  true  of  those  air-breathing  animals  in  which 
the  metabolic  and  thermogenic  activities  are  great,  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  small  size,  offer  a  relatively  very  large  surface 
for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  (Insects).  On  account  of  the  ex- 
changes of  heat  which  are  continually  taking  place  between  the 
animal  body  and  the  surrounding  medium,  the  temperature  of  the 
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former  must  in  such  animals  be  largely  dependent  on  that  of  the 
latter,  falling  and  rising  with  it.  Hence,  most  of  the  lower  animals 
are  poikUothermic,*  or,  as  they  have  less  appropriately  been  called, 
cold-blooded. 

The  higher  animals,  on  the  contrary,  in  which,  on  account  of  their 
highly  developed  respiratory  organs  and  energetic  metabolism,  the 
thermogenic  activity  is  great,  and  which  are  protected  from  a  rapid 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  by  the  size  of  their  bodies  and  by  the 
possession  of  a  covering  of  hairs  or  feathers,  possess  the  power  of 
maintaining  a  constant  temperature,  which  is  independent  of  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Such  animals  are  designated  homothermic,  or  warm-blooded.  Since 
they  require  a  high  internal  temperature,  varying  only  within  small 
limits,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  normal  course  of  the  vital 
processes,  or  one  may  say  for  the  maintenance  of  life  itself,  they 
must  possess  within  themselves  a  series  of  regulators  whose  function 
is  to  keep  the  body  temperature  within  its  proper  limits,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  high.  This  may  be 
effected  either  by  diminishing  the  production  of  internal  heat 
(diminishing  the  metabolism)  or  by  increasing  the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  body  (by  radiation,  evaporation  of  secretions, 
cooling  in  water)  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  medium  is  too  low,  by  increasing  the  production  of  internal 
heat  (increasing  the  metabolic  activity  by  more  plentiful  food  supply, 
more  vigorous  movements),  or  by  diminishing  the  loss  of  heat  by 
the  development  of  better  protective  coverings. 

When  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  action  of  these  regulators 
are  absent  (want  of  food,  small  and  unprotected  bodies),  we  find  either 
the  phenomenon  of  winter  sleep,  in  which  life  is  preserved  with 
a  temporary  lowering  of  the  metabolic  processes ;  or,  when  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  organism  do  not  enter  into  abeyance,  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  migration  (migration  of  birds). 

Organs  of  Secretion.  The  respiratory  organs  stand  to  a  certain 
extent  intermediate  between  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  those  of 
excretion,  in  that  they  take  in  oxygen  and  excrete  carbonic  acid. 
In  addition  to  this  gas  a  number  of  excrementitious  substances, 
mostly  in  a  fluid  form,  which  have  entered  the  blood  from  the 
tissues,  pass  out  by  the  lungs.  The  function,  however,  of  excretion 

*  Col.  Bergmann,  "  Ueber  die  Verhaltnisse  der  Warmeokonomie  der  Thiere 
7.\\  ihrer  Grosse,"  Gottinger  Stiulien,  1847;  also  Bergmann  und  Leuckart, 
••  Anatomisch-physiologische  Uebersicht  des  Tkierreichs,"  Stuttgart,  1852. 
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is  mainly  discharged  by  the  special  secretory  organs.  These  have 
the  form  of  glands  of  a  simple  or  complex  structure  which  originate 
from  imaginations  of  the  outer  skin  or  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and 
consist  essentially  of  simple  or  branched  tubes,  or  of  racemose  and 
lobulated  glands. 

Among  the  various  substances  which  by  the  aid  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  walls  of  glands  are  removed  from  the  blood  and  some- 
times utilised  further  for  the  performance  of  various  functions,  the 
nitrogenous  excretory  substances  are  especially  important.  The 
organs  by  which  the  excretion  of  these  ultimate  products  of  meta- 
bolism are  effected  are  the  kidneys.  In 
the  Protozoa  they  are  represented  by 
the  contractile  vacuoles ;  in  the  Worms 
they  appear  as  the  so-called  water- 
vascular  vessels,  and  are  constituted  of 
a  system  of  branched  canals  which 
take  their  origin  in  delicate  internal 
ciliated  funnels,  which  open  into  the 
spaces  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues 
or  the  body  cavity.  In  the  latter  case 
the  ciliated  funnels  have  a  wide  opening. 
In  the  Platyelminthes  (flat  worms)  the 
efferent  ducts  of  the  system  consist  of 
two  main  lateral  trunks  (fig.  68,  Ex.), 
which  frequently  open  together  at  the 
hind  end  of  the  body  by  means  of  a 
medium  terminal  contractile  vesicle 
(fig.  68,  ep). 

In  the  segmented  worms  the  paired 
kidneys  are  repeated  in  every  segment, 
and  are  known  as  segmented  organs 
(figs.  69  and  70).  The  shell-glands  of 
Crustacea  are  in  all  probability  to  be  traced  back  to  these  segmental 
organs :  as  are  also  the  paired  kidney  (organ  of  Bojanus)  of  mussels, 
and  the  unpaired  renal  sac  of  Snails,  both  of  which  communicate  by 
means  of  an  internal  opening  with  the  pericardial  division  of  the 
body  cavity. 

In  the  air-breathing  Arthropods  and  some  Crustacea  (Orchestia) 
the  urinary  organs  are  tubular  appendages  (Malpighian  vessels)  of 
the  hind  gut.  In  the  Vertebrata  the  urinary  organs  or  kidneys 
obtain  a  greater  independence,  and  open  to  the  exterior  by  special 


FIG.  G8.— Yoirag  Distomum  (after 
La  Valette).  Ex,  main  stems  of 
the  excretory  system ;  Ep,  ex- 
cretory pore ;  O,  month,  •syith 
sucker ;  S,  sucker  in  the  middle 
of  the  ventral  surface ;  P,  pha- 
rynx ;  D,  alimentary  canal. 
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openings  which  are  usually  common  to  the  generative  organs ;  they 

consist  essentially  of  a  number  of  coiled  tubes, 
which  in  the  more  pi'irnitive  types  of  Vertebrates 
have  a  ciliated  funnel-shaped  opening  into  the 
body  cavity  (Dogfish  embryo,  fig.  71). 

The  individual  tubules   of  which  the  verte- 
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FIG.  69. — Longitudinal 
section  through  the 
medicinal  Leech  (after 
R.  Leuckart).  D,  ali- 
mentary canal ;  G, 
brain ;  Ok,  ventral 
chain  cf  ganglia  ;  Ex, 
excretory  canals  (seg- 
mental  organs,  water- 
vascular  system) . 


FIG.  70. — Diagrammatic  representation  of 
the  segmental  organs  of  a  segmented 
worm  (after  C.  Semper).  Ds,  dissepi- 
ment ;  Wtr,  ciliated  funnels  which  lead 
into  the  coiled  tubes. 


brate  kidney  is  composed  do  not  open  directly  to 
the  exterior,  as  do  the  segmental  organs  of 
Annelids,  but  there  is  present  on.  each  side  of 
the  body  a  duct,  the  kidney  duct,  which  receives 
the  tubules  of  its  own  side  and  opens  posteriorly 
into  the  cloaca.  They  also  possess  an  important 
structure  peculiar  to  the  kidney  of  the  Vertebrata 
known  as  the  "  Malpighian  body,"  which  consists 
of  a  capsular  widening  of  the  lumen  of  each 
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tubule,  into  which  projects  a  coil  of  arterial  blood  vessels  known  as 

the  glomerulus  (fig.  72). 

Very  generally  the  outer  body 
surface  is  the  seat  of  special  secre- 
tions which  frequently  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  and  are  used  especially  as  a 
means  of  protection  and  defence.  The 
same  is  true  also  of  the  secretions  of 
the  accessory  glands  opening  into  the 
anterior  or  posterior  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (salivary  glands,  poison 
glands,  anal  glands)  (fig.  73). 

To  the  class  of  cutaneous  glands 
belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  sweat- 
glands  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
Mammalia.  The  fluid  secretion  of  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  evaporated,  is  of  special  use 
in  keeping  the  body  cool,  while  that 
of  the  latter  keeps  the  integument  and 


FIG.  71.— Diagrammatic  represen- 
tation of  the  kidney  (segmental 
organs)  of  a  dog-fish  embryo  (after 
C.  Semper).  Wtr,  ciliated  funnels ; 
Ug,  kidney  duct. 
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its  special  covering  soft  and  supple. 
The  coccygeal  glands  of  water- 
birds  are  derived  from  an  aggre- 
gation of  sebaceous  glands ;  their 
secretion  by  keeping  the  feathers 
oiled  preserves  them  from  becom- 
ing saturated  with  water  during 
swimming. 

The  unicellular  and  multicell- 
ular  integumentary  glands,  which 
are  found  so  widely  present  in 
Insects,  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  category  of  oil  and  fat- 
glands.  Aggregations  of  cells  whose  function  is  to  secrete  calcareous 
matters  and  pigment  are  especially  widely  present  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  Mollusca,  and  serve  for  the  building  up  of  the  beautifully 


FIG.  72.— Ciliated  funnel  and  Malpighian 
body  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  kidney 
of  Proteus  (after  Spengel).  Nr,  kidney 
tubule ;  Tr,  ciliated  funnel ;  J/^,  Malpig- 
hian body. 
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coloured  and  variously  shaped  shells  of  these  animals.     Integumen- 
tary glands  and  aggregations  of  glands  may  also  acquire  a  relation 

to  the  acquisition  of  food  (spinning  glands 
of  Spiders).  Finally,  mucous  glands  are 
very  widely  present  in  the  skin  of  animals 
which  live  in  damp  localities  (Amphibia, 
Snails)  and  in  water  (Fishes,  Annelids, 
Medusas). 

ORGANS    OF    ANIMAL    LIFE. 

Of  the  so-called  animal  functions,  that 
of  locomotion  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
Animals  perform  movements  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food  and  escaping 
from  their  enemies.  The  muscles  used 
for  locomotion  are,  as  a  rule,  and  especially 
in  the  simpler  forms,  intimately  united 
with  the  skin,  and  give  rise  to  a  muscular 
body  wall  (Worms),  the  alternate  shorten- 
ing and  elongation  of  which  brings  about 
a  movement  of  the  body.  The  muscles 
may  also  be  especially  concentrated  in 
parts  of  the  body  wall,  e.g.,  in  the  subum- 
brellar  surface  of  Medusae  beneath  the 
supporting  gelatinous  tissue,  or  in  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body  giving  rise 

to  a  foot-like  organ  (Molluscs),  or  they  may  be  broken  up  into 
a  series  of  successive  and  similar  segments  (Annelids,  Arthropods, 
Vertebrates).  The  latter  arrangement  prepares  the  way  for  the 
rapid  and  more  complete  form  of  movement  found  in  animals  in 
which  the  hard  parts  also,  whether  exoskeletal  (Arthropods)  or 
endoskeletal  (Vertebrata),  have  become  divided  into  a  series  of 
longitudinally  arranged  segments  or  rings,  which  offer  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  and  are  moved  by  the  segments  of  the  muscular  system. 
By  this  arrangement  more  powerful  muscular  actions  are  rendered 
possible. 

Thus  it  becomes  indispensable  that  hard  parts  should  be  developed 
to  act  as  a  skeletal  support  for  the  soft  parts,  and  also  to  protect  them. 
The  skeletal  structures  may  be  external,  in  which  case  they  have  the 
form  either  of  external  shells,  tubes  or  successive  rings,  and  are 


FIG.  73.— Alimentary  canal  with 
its  accessory  glands  of  a  beetle 
(Carabus)  (after LiJonDuf our). 
Oe,  oesophagus ;  Jn,  crop ;  PC, 
proventriculus  ;  Chd,  chylific 
ventricle  ;  Mg,  Malpighian  tu- 
bules ;  -ff,  rectum ;  Ad,  anal 
glands  with  bladder. 
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usually  products  of  the  external  skin  (chititi),  or  they  may  be 
internal  (cartilage,  bone)  and  give  rise  to  vertebrce  (fig.  74  a,  b).  In 
either  case  the  body  becomes  divided  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis 
into  a  series  of  segments,  which,  in  the  simpler  cases  of  locomotion, 
are  homonomous  (Annelids,  Myriapods,  Snakes).  As  development 
progresses  some  of  the  muscles  required  for  locomotion  gradually  lose 
their  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  acquire  a  relation  to 
secondary  axes;  and  in  this  way  conditions  are  acquired  for  the 
accomplishment  of  more  difficult  and  complete  forms  of  locomotion. 
The  hard  parts  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body  then  lose  their  primitive 


FIG.  74  a— Diagram  of  the  vertebral 
column  of  aTeleostean  fish  with  verte- 
bral constriction  of  the  notochorcl. 
Ch,  notochord;  Wk,  bony  vertebral 
bodies  ;  J,  membranous  intervertebral 
section. 


FIG.  74  b — Vertebra  of  a  fish.  5",  ver- 
tebral body.  Ob,  neural  arch  (neum- 
pophysis)  ;  Ub,  haemal  arch  (hfeinapo- 
physis)  ;  D.  neural  spine  ;  D',  hwmal 
spine  ;  K,  rib. 


uniform  segmentation  and  partially  fuse  with  one  another  to  form 
several  successive  regions,  the  parts  of  which  are  capable  of  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  movement  upon  one  another  (head,  neck,  thorax, 
lumbar  region,  etc.)  In  this  case,  however,  the  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  chief  axis  are  usually  less  movable  upon  one  another,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  a  much  more  perfect  locomotion  is  effected  by  the 
extensive  movements  of  the  paired  extremities  or  limbs.  The  limbs 
likewise  possess  a  solid  skeleton,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached, 
and  which  is  usually  elongated  and  may  be  external  or  internal, 
and  is  attached  more  or  less  closely  to  the  axial  skeleton. 

The  most  essential  property  of  animals  is  that  of  sensation.     This 
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property,  like  that  of  movement,  resides  in  definite  tissues  and  organs 
which  constitute  the  nervous  system.  For  those  cases  in  which  a 
nervous  system  has  not  separated  from  the  common  contractile  basis 
(sarcode)  or  from  the  uniform  cell  parenchyma  of  the  body,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  organism  possesses  the  first  beginnings  of  an 
irritability  serving  for  perception.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
called  sensation,  for  sensation  pre-supposes  the  presence  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  this  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to 
the  simplest  animals  without  a  nervous  system. 

The  appearance  of  muscles  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  which  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  sense  epithe- 
lium of  the  surface  (Polyps,  Medusae,  Echinoderms).  In  such  cases 

the  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells 
which  all  lie  mingled  together  keep 
their  ectodermal  position  and  their 
connection  with  the  sense  epithe- 
lium. The  view  that  the  first  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular tissues  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
so-called  neuromuscular  cells  of  the 
fresh-water  polyps  and  Medusae  has 
been  shown  by  later  researches  to 
be  untenable. 

The  arrangements  of  the  nervous 
system  can  be  traced  back  to  three 
distinct  types — (1)  the  radial  ar- 
rangement found  in  the  radiate 
animals;  (2)  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ment found  in  segmented  Worms,  Arthropods,  and  Molluscs;  (3) 
the  bilateral  arrangement  of  the  Vertebrata.  In  the  first  case  the 
central  organs  are  radially  repeated  ;  in  the  Echinoderms  as  the  so- 
called  ambulacral  brains  or  nerves,  which  are  found  in  the  arms  and 
are  connected  together  by  a  circumoral  nervous  commissure  contain- 
ing ganglion  cells  (fig.  75). 

In  the  second  type  the  nervous  system,  in  the  simplest  cases, 
consists  of  an  unpaired  or  paired  gangiionic  mass  placed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  above  the  pharynx,  and  known  as  the 
supra-O3Sophageal  ganglion  or  brain.  From  this  centre  radiate  in 
the  simplest  cases  (Turbellaria)  nerves  which  have  a  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical distribution,  and  of  which  two  are  larger  than  the  others, 
and  take  a  lateral  course  (fig.  76). 


FIG.  75. — Diagram  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  star-fish.  N,  nerve  ring 
which  connects  together  the  five  am- 
bulacral centres. 
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At  a  higher  stage  of  development  a  circum-pharyngeal  nerve  ring 
is  developed.  With  the  commencing  segmentation  of  the  body  the 
number  of  ganglia  increases,  and  in  addition  to  the  brain  there  is 
present  a  ventral  nervous  system  consisting  either  of  ventral  cord 
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FIG.  76. — Alimentary  canal  and 
nsrvous  system  of  Mesosto- 
mum  Ehrenbergi  (after  Graff). 
G,  the  paired  cerebral  ganglia 
with  two  eye-spots ;  St.  one 
of  the  two  main  lateral  nerves  ; 
Z>,alirnentary  canalwithmonth 
and  pharynx. 
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FIG.  77. — Nervous  system  of    FIG.    78. — Nervous    system 


the  larva  of  Coccinella 
(after  Ed.  Brandt).  G,  su- 
pra-oesophageal  ganglion 
or  brain ;  Gfr,  frontal 
ganglion;  Sy,  subosso- 
phageal  ganglion ;  G',-G", 
the  eleven  ganglia  of  the 
ventral  chain  of  thorax 
and  abdomen. 


of  adult  Coccinella  (after 
Ed.  Brandt).  A(j,  optic 
gansrlion.  The  other  let- 
ters as  in  fig.  77. 


(Gephyrea)  or  of  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia,  which  may  have  a 
homonomous  (Annelids)  or  heteronomous  (Arthropods)  arrangement 
(figs.  77  and  78).  The  concentration  of  the  nervous  system  begun 
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in  the  latter  case  may,  by  the  fusion  of  the  brain  and  ventral  cord, 
be  carried  to  a  still  further  extent,  so  that  in  many  cases  (numerous 
Arthropods)  only  a  sub-oesophageal  ganglion  is  present.  In  Molluscs, 

animals  in  which  segments  are  not  de- 
veloped, the  subcesophageal  ganglion  is 
represented  by  the  pedal  ganglion,  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  third  pair  of  ganglia 
constituting  the  visceral  ganglia  (fig.  55). 
In  Vertebrates,  the  nervous  centres  are 
arranged  as  a  cord,  lying  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  skeletal  axis,  and  known  as 
the  spinal  cord,  the  segmentation  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  regular  repetition  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 

This  cord,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
central  canal,  is  anteriorly  widened  and 
(except  in  Amphioxus)  differentiated  into 
a  complicated  ganglionic  apparatus,  the 
brain  (fig.  79). 

The  so-called  sympathetic  or  visceral 
nervous  system  appears  in  the  higher 
animals  (Vertebrata,  Arthropoda,  Hiru- 
dinea,  etc.)  as  a  comparatively  indepen- 
dent part  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
consists  of  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  nerves 
which  stand  in  connection  with  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  are  not  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  will  of  the 
animal.  They  innervate  the  organs  of 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
generation,  and  they  can  carry  on  their 
functions  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
after  destruction  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
centres.  In  the  Vertebrata  (fig.  80), 
the  system  of  visceral  nerves  consists  of  a 
double  chain  of  ganglia,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  nerves  and  the 
spinal-like  cranial  nerves,  by  connecting  branches,  the  rami 
communicantes.  The  ganglia  correspond  in  number  with  the  above- 
mentioned  spinal  and  cranial  nerves,  and  they  send  nerves  to  the 


FIG.  79. — Brain  and  spinal  cord 
of  a  pigeon.  //,  cerebral 
hemispheres  ;  Cb,  optic  lobes  ; 
C,  cerebellum  ;  Mo,  medulla 
oblongata.  Sp,  spinal  nerves. 
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blood  vessels  and  viscera,  which  there  form  a  complicated  network 
of     nervous     fibres 
containing   here    and 


there  ganglion  cells. 


The 


nervous    sys- 


tem possesses  further 
peripheral  apparatus, 
the  sense  organs,  the 
function  of  which  is 
to  bring  about  the 
perception  of  certain 
conditions  of  the 
outer  world  as  im- 
pressions of  a  definite 
mode  of  sensation 
(specific  energy  of 
nerves*  Joh.  Miiller). 
These  peripheral 
organs  usually  have 
the  form  of  peculiarly 
arranged  aggrega- 
tions of  hair-shaped 
or  rod-shaped  nerve 
terminations  (hair- 
cells,  rod-cells  of  sen- 
sory epithelium)  con- 
nected by  fibrilhie 
with  ganglion  cells, 
through  which  under 
the  action  of  external 
influences  a  move- 
ment of  the  nervous 
substance  is  set  up, 
which  travels  to  the 
central  organ  and 
there  affects  con- 


:  In  opposition  to  the 
differences  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  sensations 
produced  by  each  indi- 
vidual sense  organ 
(colour,  tone). 


FIG.  80. — Nervous  system  of   the  frog  (after  Ecker).      Ol 
olfactory  nerves  ;  O,  eye  ;  Op,  optic  nerve  ;   Vy,  Gasseriau 
ganglion  ;  Xg,  ganglion  of  vagus  ;  Spn  1,  first  spinal  nerve  ; 
Sr,  brachial  nerve  ;  Sql-W,  the  ten  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system.     Ji,  ischial  nerve. 
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sciousness  as  a  specific  .sensation.  To  these  end-cells  there  are  often 
added  cuticular  structures,  whose  function  is  to  communicate  the 
external  movement  to  the  nervous  substance  (retinal  rods). 

The  special  sensations  have  quite  gradually  been  developed  from 
the  general  sensations  (comfort,  discomfort,  pleasure,  pain),  i.e., 
nerves  of  special  sense  have  been  derived  from  sensory  nerves  which 
have  acquired  a  special  form  of  peripheral  termination,  and  so 
become  accessible  to  a  special  stimulus  with  which  the  special 
sensation  is  always  associated.  But  it  is  not  till  a  higher  stage  of 
development  is  reached  that  the  sense-perceptions  can  be  compared 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sensations  with  those  of  our  own  body. 
We  can  estimate  the  sense  energies  of  the  lower  animals  exceedingly 

vaguely,  and  only  by  the 
insufficient  method  of  com- 
paring them  with  our  own 
sensations;  and  it  is  certain 
that  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals there  are  many  forms 
of  sensation  of  which  we, 
in  consequence  of  the  spe- 
cialised nature  of  our  own 
senses,  can  have  no  concep- 
tion. 

Probably  of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  touch  is  the 
most  widely  distributed, 
and  with  this  we  certainly 
often  see  a  number  of 
special  sensations  united. 
It  is  generally  distributed  , 

over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  frequently,  however,  it  is  con- 
centrated on  processes  and  appendages  of  it.  Probably  the  tentacular 
appendages  of  the  Coelenterata  and  Echinodermata  have  this  signifi- 
cance. In  the  Bilateralia  with  a  differentiated  head  there  are 
contractile  or  stiff  segmented  processes  on  the  head,  the  antennce  or 
feelers  which  in  the  worms  are  repeated  as  paired  cirri  on  every 
segment  of  the  body.  It  is  often  possible  to  trace  special  nerves 
to  the  skin  and  to  find  touch  organs  containing  their  endings.  In 
the  Arthropoda  the  ganglionic  end-swelling  of  a  tactile  nerve  usually 
lies  beneath  a  cuticular  appendage,  such  as  a  bristle,  which  transmits 
the  mechanical  pressure  on  its  point  to  the  nerve  (fig.  81). 


FI&.  81. — Nerves  with  ganglion  cells  (G)  beneath  a 
tactile  bristle  (TV)  from  the  skin  of  Corethra  larva. 
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In  the  Primates  amongst  the  Mammalia  there  are  present  papilla; 
in  the  skin  (especially  on  the  volar  surface)  in  which  the  structures 
known  as  touch-bodies,  containing  the  termination  of  tactile  nerves, 
are  placed  (fig.  82). 

In  addition  to  the  general  sensibility  and  the  tactile  sensations, 
the  higher  animals  possess,  as  a  special  form  of  sensibility,  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  different  temperatures. 

The  sensations  of  sound  are  produced  through  an  organ,  the 
auditory  organ,  which  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  special  modification 
of  a  tactile  organ.  The  auditory  organ  in  its  simplest  form  appears 
as  a  closed  vesicle  filled  with  fluid  (Endolymph)  and  one  or  more 
calcareous  concretions  (otoliths) ;  and  containing  in  its  walls  rod  or 
hair  cells  in  which  the  nerve  fibrillse  end  (fig.  83).  Sometimes  the 
vesicle  lies  on  a  ganglion  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  (Worms),  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  a  shorter  or  longer  nerve,  the  auditory 
nerve  (Molluscs,  Decapoda).  In  many  aqua- 
tic animals  the  vesicle  may  be  open  and  its 
contents  communicate  directly  with  the  exter- 
nal medium,  in  which  case  the  otoliths  may 
be  represented  by  small  particles  such  as  sand- 
grains  which  have  entered  it  from  the  exterior 
(Decapod  Crustaceans).  In  Molluscs  a  deli- 
cate sensory  epithelium  (macula  acustica,  fig. 
83  Cz,  Hz.},  marks  the  percipient  portion  of 
the  inner  wall  of  the  vesicle ;  while  in  Crus- 
tacea the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  end  in 
cuticular  rods  or  hairs  which  project  from  the 
wall  of  the  vesicle,  and,  like  the  olfactory  hairs  of  the  antenna?, 
bring  about  the  nervous  excitations.  In  the  Yertebrata  not  only 
does  the  auditory  vesicle  obtain  a  more  complicated  form  (mem- 
branous labyrinth),  but  there  are  also  added  to  it  apparatuses  for 
conducting  and  magnifying  the  sound  (fig.  84). .  The  tympanum  of 
Acrideidse  and  Locustidse,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
auditory  organ,  is  built  upon  quite  a  different  type,  since  here, 
instead  of  a  vesicle  filled  with  fluid,  air  cavities  serve  for  the  action 
of  the  sound  waves  on  the  nerve-endings. 

The  visual   organs    or  eyes  *  are,  after  the  tactile   organs,   the 
most  widely  distributed,  and  indeed  are  found  in  all  possible  stages 

*  Cf.  E.  Leuckart,  '•  Orpranolusrie  cles    Auges,"  Graefe  and  S'amisch,  Hand- 
burh  der  Oplitbalniologie.  Bd.  II. 


FIG.  82.  —  Tactile  papilla 
from  the  volar  surface 
with  the  touch  corpuscle 
and  its  nerve  N. 
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of  perfection.  In  the  simplest  cases  they  are  known  as  eye-spots,  and 
consist  of  irritable  protoplasm,  i.e.,  nervous  substance,  containing  pig- 
ment granules ;  and  in  this  form  they  are  perhaps  scarcely  capable 
of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness,  but  are  only  susceptible  to  the 
warm  rays.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  pigment  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  sensation  of  light,  because  there  are  many  eyes  of 
complicated  structure  from  which  pigment  may  be  altogether  absent. 
The  view,  however,  according  to  which  the  pigment  itself  is  sensitive 
to  light,  i.e.,  is  chemically  changed  by  the  light  waves  and  transmits 
the  excitation  produced  by  these  movements  to  the  protoplasm  or 


fz 
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FIG.  83 — Auditory  vesicle  of  a  Heteropod  (Pterotrachea).  Jf,  acoustic  nerve  ;  Of,  otolith 
the  fluid  of  the  vesicle  ;  Wz,  ciliated  cells  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vesicle  ;  Hz,  auditory 
cells  ;  Cz,  central  cell. 

the  adjacent  nervous  substance  cannot  in  itself  be  contradicted,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such  changes  are  produced  by  the  light 
rays  as  opposed  to  the  heat  rays.  Of  greater  importance  in  this 
relation  appears  the  special  nature  of  the  nerve  endings,  through 
which  certain  movements,  progressing  in  regular  waves,  the  so-called 
ether  waves,  are  transmitted  to  the  nerve  fibres  and  give  rise  to  a 
stimulus  which  travels  to  the  central  organ  and  is  by  it  perceived 
as  light.  In  all  cases  in  which  in  the  lower  animals  specific  nerve 
endings  cannot  be  made  out,  we  have  probably  only  to  do  with  a 
forerunner  of  the  eye,  consisting  merely  of  the  pigmented  termina- 
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tion  of  a  cutaneous  nerve  which  is  sensitive  only  to  gradations  of 
temperature.  Although  the  sensation  of  light  is  the  function  of  the 
nerve  centre,  the  rods  and  cones  at  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve 
fibres  are  the  elements  which  convert  the  external  movement  of  the 
ether  waves  into  an  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  adequate 
for  the  production  of  the  sensation  of  light. 

For  the  perception  of  an  image  refractile  apparatuses  in  front  of 
the  terminal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  (retina)  are  necessary ; 
and  further,  the  elements  of  the  latter  imist  be  sufficiently  isolated 
to  admit  of  the  stimuli  set  up  in  them  being  carried  as  separate 
movements  to  the  nerve  centre.  Instead  of  a  general  sensation  of 
light  a  complex  sensation  made  up  of  many  separate  perceptions  is 
produced,  which  corre- 
spond in  position  and 
quality  with  the  parts  of 
the  exciting  source.  For 
the  refraction  of  the  light 
convex  and  often  lens- 
shaped  thickenings  of 
the  body  covering  (cor- 
nea,  corneal  lens) 
through  which  the  rays 
pass  into  the  eye,  are 
developed  ;  refractile 
bodies  are  also  found 
behind  the  cornea  (lens, 
crystalline  cone).  The 
rays  diverging  from 
the  various  parts  of 
the  source  of  the 
light  are,  by  means  of  the  refractile  media,  collected  and  brought 
to  corresponding  foci  on  the  retina  or  peripheral  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  consists  of  the  rod-shaped  ends  of  the  nerve  fibres 
and  some  more  or  less  complicated  ganglionic  structures.  Lately,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  visual  purple  *  in  the  outer 
segments  of  the  rods,  it  has  been  attempted  to  reduce  the  excitation 
of  the  end  apparatus  of  the  optic  nerve  to  a  photo-chemical  process 
taking  place  in  the  retina.  The  fact  that  the  diffuse  pigment 
(visual  purple)  of  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  is  bleached  by  the 

f  In  addition  to  the  older  works  of  Krohn,  H.  Miiller,  M.  Schultze,  cf.  Boll 
Sit  zungsberi  elite  cler  Akad.  Berlin,  1876  and  1877,  also  E \vald  and  Kiihne. 


FIG.  84. — Diagram  of  the  auditory  labyrinth.  .1.  of  a 
fish.  II.  of  a  bird.  III.  of  a  mammal  (after  Wal- 
deyer).  V,  utricle  with  the  three  semicircular  canals  ; 
S,  saccule ;  US,  alveus  communis  ;  C,  cochlea  ;  L,  la- 
gena  ;  R,  aqueductus  vestibuli ;  Cr,  canalis  reuniens. 
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action  of  light  is  of  the  highest  interest,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
proving  a  direct  participation  of  the  visual  purple  in  the  visual 
process,  inasmuch  as  the  visual  purple  is  not  present  in  those  parts 
of  the  eye  in  which  alone  a  distinct  image  is  formed,  viz.,  the  macula 
lutea  and,  generally,  the  outer  segments  of  the  cones. 

The  pigment  of  the  eye  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  absorbing 
the  superfluous  rays  of  light  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  per- 
ception of  an  image.  It  is  distributed  partly  immediately  outside 
the  retina,  forming  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  extends  also 
inwards  between  the  individual  retinal  elements ;  and  partly  in  front 
of  the  lens,  giving  rise  to  a  transversely  placed  curtain,  the  iris 

which  is  pierced  by 
an  opening,  \h& pupil, 
capable  of  contrac- 
ting and  dilating.  In 
the  higher  grades  of 
development  the 
whole  eye  is,  as  a 
rule,  enclosed  in  a 
hard,  connective  tis- 
sue coat,  the  sclerotic, 
and  thus  marked  off 
as  an  eye  bulb. 

The  arrangements 
by  which  the  shining 
points  of  an  object 
act  in  regular  ar- 
rangement on  corre- 
sponding points  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  so  render  possible  the  perception  of  an  image  vary, 
and  are  closely  dependent  upon  the  whole  structure  of  the  eye. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  simplest  eyes,  such  as  we  find  in 
Worms  and  the  lower  Crustacea,  two  types  of  eye  are  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

1.  The  first  form  occurs  in  the  so-called  facetted  eyes*  (figs.  85  & 
86)  of  Arthropods  (Crustacea  and  Insects).  The  retina  of  such  eyes 
has  a  hemispherical  form,  the  convex  surface  being  directed  out- 
wards, and  consists  of  large  compound  nerve  rods,  the  retinulaj 

*  See  Job.  Mailer,  "Zur  vergleichenden  Physiologie  des  Gesichtssinnes," 
Leipzig,  ls2i>.  H.  Grenadier,  ':  Untersuclumgen  iiber  das  Sehorgan  der  Arthro- 
podeu,"  Gottiiigen,  1879. 
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FIG  8F.— Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  compound  eye 
of  aLibellula.  C,  cornea  ;  K,  crystalline  cone  ;  P,  pigment ; 
.ff,  nerve  rods  of  retina  ;  Fb,  layer  of  fibres  :  Gz,  layer  of 
ganglion  cells  ;  Rf,  retinal  fibres ;  Fk,  crossing  of  fibres. 
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(figs.  85  &  86  Rf  &  It),  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
pigment  sheaths.  In  front  of  these  rods  are  placed  the  strongly 
refractile  crystalline  cones  (&),  and  in  front  of  these  again  the  lens- 
shaped  corneal  facets  (C  <£•  f). 

The  eye  is  enclosed  by  a  firm,  chitinous  layer,  which,  following 
the  sheath  of  the  entering  optic  nerve,  surrounds 
its  soft  parts  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  cornea. 
That  part  of  the  eye  which  is  known  as  optic 
nerve  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  to  the  retina 
itself,  and  contains  a  layer  of  ganglion  cells  and  of 
nerve  fibres. 

A  reversed  and  reduced  picture  of  the  object 
is  thrown  behind  each  convex  corneal  facet  (lying- 
far  from  the  sensitive  layer  of  nervous  rods),  and 
only  the  perpendicular  rays  can  be  perceived  since 
all  the  others  are  absorbed  by  the  pigment.  Ac- 
cordingly the  light  impressions  caused  by  these 
axial  rays,  whose  number  corresponds  with  the 
separate  nerve  rods,  form  a  mosaic  on  the  retina 
which  repeats  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
external  object  emitting  light.  The  picture  which 
is  here  formed  lacks,  however,  brilliancy  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

2.  The  second  form  of  eye,  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  animal  kingdom  (the  simple  eye, 
Annelids,  Insects,  Arachnida,  Molluscs,  Verte- 
brates) corresponds  to  a  globular  camera  obscura 
with  collecting  lenses  (cornea,  lens)  on  its  exposed 
anterior  wall  on  which  the  light  falls  and  usually 
with  additional  dioptric  media  filling  the  optic 
chamber  (vitreous  humour.)  The  simple  eye  of 
Insects  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  simple 
metamorphosis  of  part  of  the  integument,  beneath 
which  are  placed  the  end  organs  of  the  optic  nerve 
(fig.  87).  The  cuticular  covering  (CL)  projects  as  a 
lens- shaped  thickening  into  the  subjacent  layer  of 
transparent,  elongated,  hypodermis  cells  (Gk), 
within  which  are  placed  elongated  rod-like  nerve- 
cells  with  refractile  cuticular  portions,  closely  aggregated  to  form  a 
retina  (fig.  87  Hz).  The  hypodermis  cells  surrounding  the  edge  of 
the  lens  are  filled  with  pigment,  and  form  an  iris-like  dark  ring 


FIG.  86.— Three  fa- 
cets with  retinulse 
from  the  com- 
pound eye  of  a 
cockchafer  (after 
Grenadier) .  The 
pi  u'ment  has  been 
dissolved  a\\;i\ 
from  two  of  them . 
F,  corneal  facet. 
E,  crystalline 
cone.  P,  pigment 
sheath.  P-,  chief 
pigment  cell.  P", 
pigment  cells  of 
the  second  order. 
S,  retinulae. 
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through  the  opening  in  which  the  rays  of  light  enter  the  eye  to  fall 
on  the  terminal  segments  of  the  retinal  cells  (fig.  87). 

In  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  this  type  of  eye,  especially 
in  the  Vertebrate  eye,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  optic  nerve 
spreads  out  so  as  to  form  a  cup-shaped  nervous  membrane,  the  retina, 
placed  immediately  behind  the  refractile  media  and  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  pigmented  membrane,  the  choroid.  The  choroid,  again,  is 
surrounded  by  a  tough  supporting  membrane  composed  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  and  known  as  the  sclerotic,  which  is  continued  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  i.e.,  that  part  through  which  the  light 
passes,  as  a  thinner  transparent  membrane.  Of  the  refractile  media 
which  are  placed  behind  the  cornea  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  optic 

bulb,  viz.,  the  aque- 
ous humour,  the  lens 
(fig.  88  L\  the  vitre- 
ous humour  (6-7),  the 
lens  is  the  most 
powerful.  Grasped 
by  the  thickened 
muscular  anterior 
part  of  the  choroid 
(the  ciliary  body  (Cc) 
and  ciliary  processes), 
the  peripheral  part 
of  its  anterior  face  is 
covered  by  a  forward 
continuation  of  the 
choroid,  the  iris  (Jr\ 
which,  as  a  ring-like 
contractile  border, 

forms  a  kind  of  diaphragm  perforated  by  a  central  contractile  opening, 
the  pupil,  through  which  the  light  enters  the  eye  (fig.  88).  The 
reversed  image  which  is  formed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Vertebrate 
eye  on  the  cup-shaped  retina  has  a  very  considerable  brilliancy  and 
definition. 

The  eyes  of  many  Cephalopods  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  type  of  eye.  In  the  eye  of  Nautilus  the  lens  is  absent, 
and  the  light  enters  through  a  small  opening.  In  this  case  a 
reversed,  but  not  brilliant,  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  placed  on 
the  hinder  wall  of  the  eye. 

To  enable  the  eye  to  see  clearly  objects  in  different  directions  and 


Rz 


FIG.  87.— Transverse  section  through  the  simple  eye  of  a 
beetle  larva  (.partly  after  Grenacher).  CL,  corneal  lens  ; 
Gk,  the  subjacent  hypoclermis  cells,  the  vitreous  humour 
of  Authors  ;  P,  pigment  in  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  lat- 

i    ter  ;  Jfo,  retinal  cells.    St,  cuticular  rods  of  the  latter. 
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at  different  distances,  special  apparatuses  for  its  movement  and 
accommodation  are  necessary.  They  are  represented  by  muscles  which 
can  in  the  former  case  move  the  optic  bulb  and  modify  the  direction 
of  sight  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  latter  act 
upon  the  refractile  media,  and  vary  their  relation  to  the  retina.  In 
many  compound  eyes  (Decapod  Crustacea)  that  part  of  the  head  on 
which  the  eye  is  placed  is  prolonged  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  movable 
stalk-like  process,  which  bears  the  eye  at  its  extremity.  The  eyes  of 
Vertebrata  possess  in  addition  special  protective  arrangements,  e.g., 
eyelids,  lacrymal  glands. 

The  position  and  number  of  the  eyes  present  very  great  variations 
amongst  the  lower  animals. 
The  paired  arrangement  on 
the  head  appears  to  be  the 
general  rule  among  the  higher 
animals ;  nevertheless  visual 
organs  sometimes  occur  on 
parts  of  the  body  far  removed 
from  the  brain,  as  for  instance, 
in  Euphausia,  Pecten,  Spondy- 
lus,  and  certain  Annelids 
(Sabellidse).  In  the  Radiata 
the  eyes  are  repeated  at  the 
periphery  of  the  body  in  each 
radius.  In  the  star  fishes 
they  lie  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  ambulacral  furrow  at 
the  tip  of  the  arms,  in  the 
Acalephse  as  the  marginal 
bodies  on  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella. 

The  sense  of  smell  appears  to  be  less  widely  distributed.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  test  the  quality  of  gaseous  matters  and  to  produce  in 
consciousness  the  special  form  of  sensation  known  as  "  Smell."  This 
sense  in  aquatic  animals  which  breathe  through  gills  cannot  be  sharply 
marked  off  from  that  of  taste.  The  small  pits,  standing  in  connec- 
tion with  nerves  and  provided  with  an  epithelial  lining  of  hair-bearing 
sense  cells  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  simplest  form  of  olfactory 
organ  (Medusa?,  Heteropoda,  Cephalopoda).  Nevertheless  scattered 
hair  cells  (Lamellibranchiata)  may  also  have  to  do  with  .the  same 
sensation.  In  the  Arthropocla  the  cuticular  appendages  of  the 


FIG.  88. — Transverse  section  through  the  human 
eye  (after  Arlt).  C,  cornea  ;  L,  lens  ;  J>,  iris 
with  pupil ;  Cc,  ciliary  body ;  61,  vitreous 
humour  ;  -ffi,  retina  ;  Sc  sclerotic  ;  Ch,  choroirt. 
Ml,  macula  lutea ;  Po,  papilla  optica ;  -A'o, 
optic  nerve. 
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antenna?  in  which  the  gangliated  swollen  extremities  of  nerves  occur 
are  to  be  explained  as  olfactory  fibres.  In  the  Vertebrata  the 
olfactory  organ  usually  has  the  form  of  a  paired  pit  or  cavity  placed 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  head  (nasal  cavity),  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  ends  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  distributed.  The  higher  air- 
breathing  Vertebrata  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  them  this 
cavity  communicates  with  the  pharynx,  and  by  the  great  surface 
extension  (in  a  confined  area)  of  the  much-folded  olfactory  mucous 
membrane.  The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  terminate  in  delicate 

elongated     cells,      bearing 

*  rods    or    hairs    and    placed 

between  the  epithelial  cells 
of  this  mucous  membrane. 
The  special  sense  of  taste 
is  confined  to  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  Its  function, 
from  what  we  know  of  the 
higher  organisms,  is  to  test 
the  quality  of  fluid  sub- 
stances, and  to  bring  about 
the  special  sensation  of 
taste.  The  presence  of  this 
sense  can  be  demonstrated 
with  certainty  in  the  Ver- 
tebrata, and  it  is  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  a 
special  nerve  of  taste,  the 
glossopharyngeal,  which  in 
man  supplies  the  tip,  edges, 
and  root  of  the  tongue  and 
also  parts  of  the  soft  palate, 
making  these  parts  capable 
of  the  taste  sensation. 

The  so-called  taste-buds  found  in  special  papilla?  (papilla?  circum- 
vallata1),  with  their  central  fibre-like  cells,  are  explained  as  the 
percipient  organs  of  this  sense  (fig.  89  a,  b,  c).  Taste  is,  as  a  rule, 
connected  with  the  tactile  and  temperature  sensations  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  also  with  the  olfactory  sensations.  Finally,  special  organs 
of  taste  appear  to  be  present  also  in  the  Mollusc*  and  Arthropods  as 
a  specific  sensory  epithelium  at  the  entrance  to  the  buccal  cavity. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  taste  and  olfactory  organs  are  still  less 


FIG.  89. — a  Transverse  section  through  a  circum- 
vnllate  papilla  of  a  calf  (after  Th.  W.Engelmann). 
N,  nerve ;  Gk,  taste  buds  in  the  side-wall  of  the 
papilla,  PC.  b,  isolated  taste  bud  from  the  lateral 
taste  organs  of  a  rabbit,  c,  isolated  supporting 
cells  (D~)  and  sense  cells  (S:)  from  the  same. 
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clearly  distinguishable  than  in  the  higher,  and  there  are  numerous 
senses  of  an  intermediate  character  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
surrounding  medium. 

The  sense-organs  of  the  lateral  line  of  Fishes  and  Salamanders,  and 
the  organs  resembling  taste-buds  of  the  Hirudinea  and  Chsetopoda 
have  been  described  as  organs  of  a  sixth  sense.  They  probably  bring 
about  certain  sensations  referring  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 

PSYCHICAL    LIFE*    AND    INSTINCT. 

The  higher  animals  are  not  only  rendered  conscious  of  the  unity 
of  their  organization  by  their  feelings  of  comfort  and  discomfort, 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  retaining  residua 
of  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world  conveyed  through  the  senses, 
and  of  combining  them  with  simultaneously  perceived  conditions  of 
their  bodily  state.  In  what  manner  the  irritability  of  the  lower  pro- 
toplasmic organisms  leads  by  gradual  transitions  and  intermediate 
steps  to  the  first  affection  of  sensation  and  consciousness  is  as 
Completely  hidden  from  us  as  are  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
psychical  pi-ocesses  which  we  know  are  dependent  on  the  movement 
of  matter. 

We  are,'  however,  justified  in  supposing  that  a  nervous  system 
is  indispensable  for  the  development  of  these  internal  conditions 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  condition  of  our  own  organization 
called  consciousness.  Again,  as  animals  have  sense-organs  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  of  definite  quality  from  external  causes, 
together  with  a  capacity  for  retaining  in  their  memory  residua  of 
their  perceptions,  and  the  power  of  connecting  them  with  present  and 
with  the  recollection  of  past  states  of  bodily  sensation  so  as  to  form 
judgments  and  conclusions,  they  possess  all  the  conditions  essential 
for  the  operation  of  the  intelligence;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  manifest  in  an  elementary  form  nearly  all  the  phenomena  which 
distinguish  human  intelligence. 

The  actions  of  animals  are  not  only  voluntary,  the  result  of  experi- 
ence and  intellectual  activity,  but  are  also  largely  determined  by 
internal  impulses  which  work  independently  of  consciousness,  and 
.cause  numerous,  often  very  complicated,  actions  useful  to  the  organism. 
Such  impulses  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the 

*  W.  Wundt,  "  Vorlesungen   iiber   die    Menschen  mid  Thierseelc."     2  Bde. 
Leipzig,    18U3.     W.    Wundt,    "  Grundzlige   der   physiologischen    P 
Leipzig,   1874. 
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species  are  called  instincts;*  and  they  are  usually  regarded  as  a 
special  property  of  the  lower  animals,  and  contrasted  with  the 
conscious  reason,  of  Man.  But  just  as  the  latter  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  higher  form  of  the  understanding  and  intellect,  and  not 
as  something  essentially  distinct  from  them,  so  a  closer  examination 
shows  that  instinct  and  the  conscious  understanding  do  not  stand  in 
absolute  contrast,  but  rather  in  a  complex  relation,  and  cannot  be 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  For  if,  according  to  the 
general  view,  we  recognise  the  essence  of  instinct  in  the  unconscious 
and  the  innate,  still  we  find  that  actions  which  were  at  first  performed 
under  the  direction  of  conscious  intelligence  become,  by  constant 
practice,  completely  instinctive  and  are  performed  unconsciously; 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  descent,  which  the  whole 
connection  of  natural  phenomena  renders  so  probable,  instincts  have 
been  developed  from  small  beginnings,  and  have  only  been  able  to 
reach  the  high  and  complicated  forms  which  we  admire  in  many  of 
the  more  highly  organised  animals  (Hymenoptera),  when  assisted 
by  a  certain  amount,  however  small,  of  intellectual  activity. 

Instinct  accordingly  may  be  rightly  defined  as  a  mechanism  which 
works  unconsciously,  and  is  inherited  with  the  organization,  and 
which,  when  set  in  motion  by  external  or  internal  stimuli,  leads  to 
the  performance  of  appropriate  actions,  which  apparently  are  directed 
by  a  conscious  purpose.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  while 
the  intellectual  activities  are  the  direct  means  whereby  higher  and 
more  complicated  instincts  arise  from  simple  ones,  they  themselves 
depend  upon  mechanical  processes.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
simplest  form  of  instinct  is  identical  with  the  definite  reaction  of 
living  matter  following  a  stimulus,  or,  in  other  words,  with  that 
special  form  of  molecular  change  which  is  caused  by  an  external 
action  (as,  for  instance,  the  contraction  of  an  Amoeba  when  broue-ht 

O 

into  contact  with  a  foreign  body). 

By  the  theory  of  partly  instinctive,  partly  intellectual  processes, 
we  may  explain  the  phenomena  of  association  in  societies  so  often 
found  among  the  higher  animals,f  i.e.,  the  association  of  numerous 

"  Compare  H.  S.  Reimarius,  "Allgemeine  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Triebe 
cler  Thiere,"  Hamburg,  1773.  P.Flourens,  "  De  1'instinct  et  de  1'intelligence 
des  animaux,"  Paris,  1851. 

t  The  origin  of  the  so-called  animal  stocks  with  incomplete  or  confined 
individuality  among  the  lower  animals  is  quite  different,  and  merely  determined 
by  processes  of  growth  ;  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species  gained  by  the  fusion  is  the  same.  Cf.  the  animal  stocks  of  the 
Vorticellid;e,  Polyps,  and  Siphonophora,  Bryozoa  and  Tunicata. 
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individuals  into  communities—  the  so-called  animal-polities— which 
may  be  complicated  by  the  division  of  labour  (Bees,  Wasps,  Ants, 
Termites). 

In  fact  here  the  combined  action  appears  to  be  mutually  assisting 
or  mutually  limiting  as  we  find  in  those  forms  the  so-called  animal 
stocks,  the  individuals  of  which  are  bound  together  by  continuity  of 
body.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  mutual  rendering  of 
service  are  not  merely  limited  to  the  greater  facilities  for  nourish- 
ment and  defence,  and  therefore  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual :  but,  above  all,  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  offspring, 
and  hence  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  simplest  and  commonest  associations,  from  which  the  more 
complicated  communities,  subdivided  by  partition  of  labour,  are 
derived,  are  generally  communities  of  both  sexes  of  the  same 
species. 


REPRODUCTIVE    ORGAXS. 

On  account  of  the  limit  set  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  every  organ- 
ism, it  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  that  new  life  should  originate.  The  forma- 
tion of  new  organisms  might  be  due  to  spontaneous  generation 
(generatio  equivoca) ;  and  formerly  this  was  supposed  to  take  place, 
not  only  in  the  simpler  and  lower  organisms,  but  also  in  the  more 
complicated  and  higher.  Aristotle  thought  that  Frogs  and  Eels  arose 
spontaneously  from  slime ;  and  the  appearance  of  maggots  in  putre- 
fying meat  was,  till  Redi's  time,  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
With  the  progress  of  science  the  limits  within  which  this  supposition 
could  be  applied  became  ever  narrower,  so  that  they  soon  came  to 
include  only  the  Entozoa  and  small  animals  found  in  infusions. 
Finally  it  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  late  years  that  these 
organisms  also  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  withdrawn  from  the  region 
of  the  generatio  equivoca ;  so  that  at  present,  when  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation  is  discussed,  it  is  only  the  lowest  organisms, 
those  found  in  putrefying  infusions,  that  are  considered.  The 
greater  number  of  investigators,*  supported  by  the  results  of 

*  Cf.  especially  Pasteur,  "  Memoire  sur  les  corpuscules  organises  qui  existent 
dans  I'atmosphere  "  (Ann.  des.  Sc.  Nat.),  1861  ;  also  "  Experiences  relatives 
aux  generations  dites  spontanees ''  (Compt.  rend,  de  1'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tome  50). 
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numerous  experiments,  have  rejected,  even  for  the  latter  animals, 
the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation,  which,  however,  still  finds  in 
Ponchet*  a  prominent  and  zealous  supporter. 

Biogenesis,  as  opposed  to  abiogenesis,  or  spontaneous  generation, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  usual  and  normal  form  of  reproduction. 
Fundamentally  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  growth  of  the  organism 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  own  individuality,  and  can  be  always  reduced 
to  a  separation  of  a  part  of  the  body,  which  develops  into  an  indi- 
vidual resembling  the  parent  organism.  Nevertheless  the  nature 
and  method  of  this  process  differ  extraordinarily ;  and  various  kinds 
of  reproduction  can  be  distinguished,  viz.,  fission,  budding  (spore- 
formation),  sexual  reproduction.-^ 

Reproduction  by  fission,  which,  with  that  by  budding  and  spore- 
formation,  is  included  under  the  term  monogenous  asexual  reproduc- 
tion, is  found  widely  scattered  in  the  lowest  animals,  and  is  also  of 
special  importance  for  the  reproduction  of  the  cell.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  division  of  the  organism  into  two  parts  by  means  of  a 
constriction  which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  eventually  leads  to 
the  separation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  organism  into  two  individuals 
of  the  same  kind.  If  the  division  remains  permanently  incomplete, 
and  its  products  do  not  completely  sepa.rate  from  each  other,  con- 
pound  colonies  of  animals  arise.  The  number  of  individuals  in  such 
colonies  increases  by  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  incomplete  and 
often  dichotomous  division  of  the  newly-formed  individuals  (Yorti- 
cella,  Polyp  stocks).  The  di vision  may  take  place  in  various  direc- 
tions— longitudinal,  transverse,  or  diagonal. 

Budding  differs  from  fission  by  a  precedent  disproportionate 
and  asymmetrical .  growth  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  structure 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  parent  organism  which  is  developed 
to  a  new  individual,  and  by  a  process  of  constriction  and  division 
becomes  independent.  If  the  buds  remain  permanently  attached 
to  the  parent,  we  have  here  also  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  (Polyp  colonies).  Sometimes  the  budding 
takes  place  at  various  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body, 
irregularly  or  obeying  definite  laws  (Ascidians,  Polyps) ;  sometimes 
it  is  localised  to  a  definite  part  of  the  body,  separated  off  as  a  Germ- 
stock  (Salpa,  stolo  prolifer).  The  cell-layers  distinguished  as  germinal 

*  Pouchet,  "  Nouvelles  experiences  sur  la  generation  spontanee  et  la  resist- 
ance vitale,"  Paris,  1864. 

f  Of.  R.  Leuckart's  article,  "  Zeugung "  in  R.  Wagner's  "  Handworterbuch 
der  Physiologic." 
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layers  are  repeated  in  the  commencing  buds,  and  from  them  the 
organs  are  differentiated. 

The  reproduction  by  spores  is  characterised  by  the  production 
within  the  organism  of  cells,  which  develop  into  new  individuals  in 
situ  or  after  leaving  the  organism.  But  this  conception  of  spores, 
which  is  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  Protozoa  and  coincides  with  endogenous  cell-division.  The  cases 
of  so-called  spore-formation  amongst  the  Metazoa  (germinal  sacs  of 
Trematodes)  are  probably  identical  with  egg  formation,  and  are  to  be 
reduced  to  a  precocious  maturation  and  spontaneous  development  of 
ova  (Parthenogenesis,  Pagdogenesis). 

The  digenous  or  sexual  reproduction  depends  upon  the  production 
of  two  kinds  of  germinal  cells,  the  combined  action  of  which  is 
necessary  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  a  new  or- 
ganism. The  one  form  of 
germ  cells  contains  the 
material  from  which  the 
new  individual  arises,  and 
is  known  as  the  egg-cell, 
or  merely  egg  (ovum}. 
The  second  form,  the 
sperm-cell  (spermato- 
zoon), contains  the  ferti- 
lising material,  semen  or 
sperm,  which  fuses  with 
the  contents  of  the  egg- 
cell,  and  in  a  way  which 
is  not  understood  gives 
the  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  egg.  The  cell  structures  from  which  the  eggs  and 
sperm  arise  are  called  sexual  organs,  for  reasons  which  will  be  evi- 
dent in  the  sequel ;  the  eggs  being  produced  in  the  female  organ  or 
ovary,  and  the  semen  in  the  male  organ  or  testis.  The  egg  is  the 
female,  and  the  semen  the  male  product. 

The  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  presents  extraordinary  diffe- 
rences and  numerous  grades  of  progressive  complication.  In  the 
simplest  cases,  both  products  arise  in  the  body  wall,  the  cells  of  which 
give  rise  at  determined  places  to  ova  or  spermatozoa  (Coelenterata). 
Sometimes  they  arise  in  the  ectoderm  (Hydroid-Meduase),  sometimes 
in  the  entoderm  (Acalepha,  Authozoa).  A 
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FIG.  90. — Generative  organs  of  a  Heteropod  (Pterotra- 
chea)  after  R.  Leuckart.  a,  Male-organs ;  T,  testis- 
Vd,  vas  deferens.  I,  female  organs ;  OP,  ovary  ;  J1J, 
albumeu  gland;  Ss,  receptaculum  seminis ;  Fu,  va- 
gina. 


similar   arrangement 
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obtains  in  the  marine  Polychpeta,  in  which  the  ova  and  spermatozoa 
are  developed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  body-cavity  (mesoderm),  and 
dehisced  into  the  body  cavity.  Usually,  however,  special  glands,  the 
ovaries  and  testes,  are  developed,  which  perform  no  other  function 
than  that  of  secreting  ova  and  spermatozoa  (Echinoderms). 

As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  found  associated  with  the  male  and 
female  generative  glands  accessory  structures  and  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  ducts,  which  discharge  definite  functions  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  generative  products  subse- 
quent to  their  separation  from  the  glands,  and  ensure  a  suitable 
meeting  between  the  male  and  female  elements  (fig  90).  The  ovaries 
are  provided  with  ducts,  the  oviducts,  which  are  not  rarely  derived 
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FIG.  91,  a.— The  female  organs  of  Pulex  (after  Stein).  Ov,  ovarian  tubes  ;  22s,  receptaculum 
semiuis ;  V,  vagina ;  Gl,  accessory  gland,  b,  The  male  generative  organs  of  a  water-bug 
(Nepa)  (after  Stein).  T,  testis  ;  Vd,  vasa  defereutia ;  Gl,  accessory  glands ;  D,  ductus  ejacu- 
latorius. 

from  structures  serving  quite  another  purpose  (segmental  organs). 
The  oviducts,  in  their  course,  may  receive  glandular  appendages  of 
various  kinds  which  furnish  yolk  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ovum, 
or  albumen  to  surround  it,  or  material  for  the  formation  of  a  hard 
egg-shell  (chorion).  These  functions  may  be  sometimes  discharged 
by  the  ovarian  wall  (Insects),  so  that  the  egg  when  it  enters  the 
oviduct  has  taken  up  its  accessory  yolk  and  acquired  its  firm  egg- 
shell. Very  often  the  ducts  also  discharge  these  various  functions, 
and  are  divided  into  corresponding  regions  ;  they  are  often  dilated 
at  part  of  their  course  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  retention  of  the 
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eggs  or  of  the  developing  embryos  (uterus).  Their  terminal  section 
presents  differentiations  subserving  fertilization  (receptaculum 
seminis,  vagina,  copulatory  pouch,  external  generative  organs).  The 
efferent  ducts  of  the  testis,  the  vasa  deferentia,  likewise  frequently 
give  rise  to  reservoirs  (vesiculse  seminales)  and  receive  glands  (pros- 
tate), the  secretion  of  which  mixes  with  the  sperm  fluid  or  surrounds 
aggregations  of  the  spermatozoa  with  a  firm  sheath  (spermatophors). 

The  terminal  section  of  the  vas  deferens  becomes  exceedingly 
muscular,  and  gives  rise  to  a  ductus  ejaculatorius,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  accompanied  by  an  external  organ  of  copulation  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  the  semen  into  the  female  generative  organs.  The 
generative  organs  present  „ 

either  a  radial  (Coelenterata, 
Echinodermata)  or  a  bilate- 
rally symmetrical  arrangement 
(fig.  91),  a  contrast  which  is 
visible  in  the  typical  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  systems  of 
organs. 

The  simplest  and  most 
primitive  condition  of  the 
generative  organs  is  the  her- 
maphrodite. Ova  and  sper- 
matozoa are  produced  in  the 
body  of  one  and  the  same 
individual,  which  thus  unites 
in  itself  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  and  alone 
represents  the  species.  Instances  of  hermaphroditism  are  found  in 
every  group  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But  they  are  especially  nume- 
rous in  the  lower  groups,  and  also  in  animals  in  which  the  movements 
are  slow  (Land-snails,  Flat-worms,  Hirudinea,  Oligochceta),  or  which 
live  singly  (Cestoda,  Trematoda),  or  in  attached  animals  which  are 
without  power  of  changing  their  position  (Cirripedia,  Tunicata, 
Bryozoa,  Oysters).  The  hermaphrodite  arrangement  of  the  gene- 
rative organs  presents  great  variation,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
forms  a  gradual  series  tending  towards  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  simplest  cases,  the  points  of  origin  of  the  two  kinds  of 
generative  products  lie  close  to  one  another,  so  that  the  spermatozoa 
and  ova  meet  directly  in  the  parent  body  (Ctenophora,  Chrysaoni). 


FIG.  92. —  Sexual  organs  of  a  Pteropod  (Cymbulia) 
(after  Gegenbaur.)  a,  Zd,  hermaphrodite  gland 
with  common  duct ;  Us,  receptaculum  seminis  ; 
U,  uterus.  I,  Acinus  of  the  hermaphrodite  gland 
of  the  same.  0,  ova  ;  S,  spermatozoa. 
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The  elements  of  both  sexes  arise  in  layers  of  cells  which  have  a  definite 
position  beneath  the  entodermal  lining  of  the  gastro-vascular  canals, 
and  can  be  traced  back  to  growths  of  the  ectoderm.  At  a  higher 
stage  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  united  in  one  gland,  the  hermaphrodite 
gland  (Synapta,  Pteropoda),  provided  with  a  single  duct  common  tq 
the  ova  and  spermatozoa  (fig.  92),  but  which,  as  in  Helix  (fig.  93), 
may  partially  separate  into  vas  deferens  and  oviduct.  In  other  cases 
the  ovaries  and  testes  appear  as  completely  separated  glands  with 
separate  ducts,  which  may  still  open  into  a  common  cloaca  (Cestoda, 

Trematoda,  rhabdoccele 
Turbellarians,  fig.  94),  or 
may  possess  separate  open- 
ings (Hirudinea,  fig.  95). 

Two  hermaphrodite  in- 
dividuals may,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  rule, 
mutually  fertilise  each 
other  at  the  same  time, 
or  cases  may  occur  in  such 
hermaphrodites  in  which 
self-fertilization  is  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  off- 
spring. But  this  original 
condition  of  self-fertiliza- 
tion appears  to  be  the  ex- 
ception in  almost  all 
hermaphrodites.  In  those 

fio'Jtl  animals  in  which  the  ovary 

and  testis  are  not  com- 
pletely separated  from  one 
another  cross-fertilization 
is  rendered  necessary,  and 
self -fertilization  prevented 
by  the  fact  that  the  male 
and  female  elements  are  matured  at  different  times  (Snails,  Salps). 

From  *this  form  of  complete  hermaphroditism  the  generative  organs 
pass  through  a  stage  of  incomplete  hermaphroditism,  in  which, 
though  the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  present,  one  of  them  is  rudi- 
mentary, to  reach  the  dioecious  condition  in  which  the  sexes  are 
completely  separated  (Distomumfillicolle  and  hcematobiuiu.).  Animals 
in  which  the  sexes  are  distinct  not  unfrequently  present  traces  of  an 


FIG.  93.—  Sexual  organs  of  the  Roman  Snail  (Helix 
pomatia).  Zd,  hermaphrodite  gland ;  Zg,  its  duct ; 
Ed,  albumen  gland ;  Od,  oviduct  and  seminal 
groove ;  Vd,  vas  defereus  ;  P,  protrusible  penis ; 
Fl,  flagellum  ;  Us,  receptaculum  seminis  ;  D, 
finger-shaped  gland  ;  L,  Spiculum  amoris  ;  Go, 
common  genital  opening. 
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hermaphrodite  arrangement ;  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  generative  ducts  of  the  Vertebra ta.  In  the 
Amphibia  both  male  and  female  generative  ducts,  which  are  secondarily 
derived  from  the  urinary  ducts,  are  developed  in  each  individual. 
The  oviduct  (Miillerian  duct)  in  the  male  atrophies,  and  is  only  repre- 
sented by  a  small  rudiment  (fig.  96&,  My] ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  female,  the  vas  deferens  (Wolifian  duct)  is  rudimentary,  or, 
as  in  Amphibia,  functions  as  the  efferent  duct  for  the  kidney  secre- 
tion (fig.  96a,  hg). 

With      the      separation 


of    the    male 


female  gene- 
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FIG.  94.— Generative  appara- 
tus of  a  rhabdoccee  Tur- 
bellarian  (vortex  viridis) 
(after  M.  Schultze).  T,  tes- 
tis ;  Vd,  vas  deferens ;  Vs, 
seminal  vesicle  ;  P,  pro- 
trusible  penis ;  OB,  ovary ; 
Va,  vagina  ;  M,  uterus  ; 
D,  yolk  gland  ;  Rs,  recep- 
tacnlmn  serninis. 
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rative  organs  in 
different  indivi- 
duals the  most 
complete  form  of 
sexual  reproduc- 
tion, so  far  as  con- 
cerns division  of 
labour,  is  reached; 
but  at  the  same 
time  a  progressing 
dimorphism  of  the 
male  and  female 
individuals  be- 
comes apparent. 
This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  or- 
ganization in  bi- 
sexual animals  is 
more  and  more 
influenced  by  the 
deviating  func- 
tions of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  with 


FIG.  95.— Generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  medicinal 
leech.  T,  testis  ;  Vd,  vas 
deferens  ;  Nh,  vesicula 
seminalis ;  Pr,  prostate  ; 
C,  penis  ;  OB,  ovaries 
with  vagina  and  female 
generative  opening. 


the 


increasing 


complication  of  sexual  life  becomes  modified  for  the  performance 
of  special  accessory  functions  connected  with  the  production  of  ova 
and  spermatozoa. 

In  the  first  place,  the  modification  of  the  generative  ducts  of  the 
two  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  function  they  have  to  perform 
determines  the  development  of  secondary  sexual  characters  and  of 
sexual  dimorphism.  Other  organs  as  well  as  the  generative  appa- 
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ratus  present  differences  in  the  two  sexes,  being  modified  for  the 


Fis.  96a.— Left  urinary  and  generative  or- 
gans of  a  female  Salamander  without  the 
cloaca.  Ov,  ovary ;  N,  kidney  ;  lig,  urin- 
ary duct  corresponding  to  the  Wolffiaa 
duct ;  My,  Miillerian  duct  as  oviduct. 


FIG.  96J,  Left  urinary  and  generative  organs 
of  a  male  Salamander,  more  diagrammatic. 
T,  testis  ;  Ve,  vasa  efferentia ;  N,  kidney 
with  its  collecting  tubules  ;  Mg,  Miille- 
rian duct  as  a  rudiment;  Wg,  Wolffian 
duct  or  vas  deferens ;  Kl,  cloaca  with  ac- 
cessory glaiids  Dr,  of  the  left  side. 


performance  of  special  functions  in  the  sexual  life.     The  female  is 
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the  passive  agent  in  copulation,  merely  receiving  the  semen  of  the 
male ;    the   female    possesses    material    from    which    the   offspring 


p— I 

Pis.  97a.-  Male  of  Aphis  platanoides.     oc,  ocelli  ;  Hr,  honey  tubes  ;  P,  copulatory  organ. 

develop,    and    accordingly   takes    care   of   the  development    of   the 

fertilised    egg    and    of    the    later    fate    of    the    offspring.      Hence 

the    female    usually    possesses    a 

less   active   body   and  numerous 

arrangements  for  the  protection 

and  nourishment  of  her  offspring, 

which  develop  either  from  eggs 

laid  by  the  mother  and  sometimes 

carried  about  with  her,  or  in  the 

maternal  body  and  are  born  alive. 

The  function  of  the   male  is  to 

seek,  to  excite,  and  to  hold  the 

female  during  copulation  ;  hence, 

as   a   rule,    he  possesses  greater 

vigour  and  power  of  movement, 

higher  development  of  the  senses, 


various  means  of  exciting  sexual 


Hr 


FIG.  976,  Apterous  oviparous  female  of  the 
same. 


feeling,  such  as  brighter  colour- 
ing, louder  and  richer  voice,  pre- 
hensile organs,  and  external  organs  for  copulation  (fig.  97,  a,  b). 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  functions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  offspring  may  be  discharged  by  the  male,  e.g.,  Alytes  and  the 
Lophobranchia.  Male  birds  also  often  share  with  the  female  the 
labour  of  building  the  nest,  of  bringing  up  and  protecting  the  young. 
But  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find,  as  in  Cottus  and  the  Stickleback 
(Gasterosteus),  that  the  care  and  protection  of  the  young  fall 
exclusively  upon  the  male,  that  he  only  bears  the  brood  pouch  and 
alone  builds  the  nest, — an  exception  which  bears  strong  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  sexual  differences  both  in  form  and  function  were 
first  acquired  by  adaptation. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  sexual  dimorphism  may  lead  to  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  sexes  that  without  a  knowledge  of  their  development 
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FIG.  98.—  Chondracanthus  gibbosus,  magnified  about  6  times,  a,  female  from  the  side.  6, 
female  from  the  ventral  surface  with  the  male  (F)  attached,  c,  male  isolated,  under  strong 
magnification.  An',  anterior  antenna  ;  An",  clasping  antennas ;  F'  and  F",  the  two  pairs 
of  feet ;  A,  eye  ;  OD,  egg  sacs  ;  Oe,  oesophagus  ;  D,  intestine  ;  M,  mouth  parts  ;  T,  testis  ; 
Vd,  vas  deferens  ;  Sp,  spermatophore. 

and  sexual  relations,  the  one  sex  would  be  placed  in  a  different  family 
and  genus  to  the  other.  Such  extremes  are  found  in  the  Rotifera 
and  parasitic  Copepoda  (Chondracanthus,  Lernreopoda,  fig.  98,  «, 
b,  c),  and  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  parasitic  mode  of  life. 
The  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  individuals  representing  and 
maintaining  the  species,  whose  copulation  and  mutual  action  was 
known  long  before  it  was  possible  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the 
roal  nature  of  reproduction,  has  led  to  the  designation  "  sexes,"  from 
which  tho  term  sexual  has  been  taken  to  apply  to  the  organs  and 
manner  of  reproduction. 
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In  reality  sexual  reproduction  is  nothing  else  than  a  special  form 
of  growth.  The  ova  and  spermatoblasts  represent  the  two  forms 
of  germinal  cells  which  have  become  free,  and  which,  after  a  mutual 
interaction  in  the  process  of  fertilization,  develop  into  a  new 
organism.  Nevertheless  under  certain  conditions  the  egg  can,  like 
the  simple  germ  cell,  undergo  spontaneous  development ;  numerous 
instances  of  this  mode  of  development,  which  is  known  as  partheno- 
genesis, are  found  in  Insects.  The  necessity  of  fertilization  therefore 
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FIG.  99. — Viviparous  form  of  Aphis  platanoides.     Oc,  ocelli ;  Hr,  honey  tubes. 

no  longer  enters  into  our  conception  of  the  egg-cell,  and  no  absolute 
physiological  test  is  left  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  germ- 
cell.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  place  of  origin  in  the  sexual  organ 
and  in  the  female  body  as  a  feature  distinguishing  the  ovum  from  a 
germ  cell,  but  even  with  this  morphological  test  we  do  not  in  each 
individual  case  arrive  at  the  desired  result  (Bees,  Bark-lice,  Psyckidce). 
We  have  already  given  prominence  to  the  fact  that  ovaries  and 
testes,  in  the  simplest  cases,  consist  of  nothing  more  than  groups 
of  cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  body  cavity  or  of  the  outer  skin. 
These,  however,  do  not  acquire  the  character  of  sexual  organs  until, 
at  a  higher  stage  of  differentiation,  the  contrast  between  the  'two 
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sexual  elements  has  made  its  appearance.  When  the  male  elements, 
and  with  them  the  necessity  of  fertilization,  are  absent,  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  organ  which  produces  the  germ  cells  possesses,  in 
its  full  development,  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  an  ovary,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
a  pseudovary  (germ-gland),  and  with  an  animal  which  reproduces 
asexually ;  or  with  an  ovary  and  a  true  female,  whose  eggs  possess 
the  capacity  of  developing  spontaneously.  It  is 
only  a  comparison  with  the  sexual  form  of  the 
animal  which  makes  the  distinction  possible.  To 
take  the  case  of  the  Plant-lice  or  Aphides ;  in 
these  animals  we  find  a  generation  of  viviparous 
individuals,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  true 
oviparous  females,  which  copulate  and  lay  eggs. 
They  resemble  the  latter  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  provided  with  a  similar  reproductive  gland, 
constructed  upon  the  ovarian  type ;  but  they  differ 
fi-om  them  in  this  important  peculiarity,  that 
they  are  without  organs  for  copulation  and  ferti- 
lization (in  correspondence  with  the  absence  of 
the  male  animal)  (fig.  99).  The  reproductive  cells 
of  the  organs  known  as  pseudovaries  ha.ve  an 
origin  precisely  similar  to  that  of  eggs  in  the  ova- 
ries, and  only  differ  from  ova  in  the  very  early 
commencement  of  the  embryonic  development. 
The  viviparous  individuals  will  therefore  be  more 
correctly  regarded  as  agamic  females  peculiarly 
modified  in  the  absence  of  organs  for  copulation 
and  fertilization ;  and  the  reproductive  cells  are 
by  no  means  to  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 
germ-cells  (as  formerly  was  done  by  Steenstrup). 
We  must  therefore  speak  of  the  reproductive  pro- 
cesses in  the  Aphides  as  being  sexual  and  partheno- 
genetic  and  not  sexual  and  asexual.  A  comparison 
of  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Bark-lice  with 
that  of  the  Aphides,  especially  of  the  species  Pem- 
phigus terebinthi,  puts  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition  beyond  the  sphere  of  doubt. 
A  similar  condition  is  found  in  the  viviparous  larva  of  Cecidomyia. 
Here  the  rudiment  of  the  generative  glands  very  early  assumes  a 
structure  resembling  that  of  the  ovary,  and  produces  a  number  of 
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FIG.  100.  —  Vivipa- 
rous Cecidomyia 
(Miastor)  larva 
(after  Al.  Pagen- 
stecher).  Tl, 
Daughter  larvae 
developed  from  the 
rudimentary 
ovary. 
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reproductive  cells  which  resemble  ova  in  their  method  of  origin, 
and  at  once  develop  into  larvze.  The  pseudovary  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  rudiment  of  the  sexual  gland,  but  without  ever  reaching 
complete  development  (fig.  100).  The  ovary  acquires  to  a  certain 
extent  the  signification  of  an  organ  for  producing  germ-cells,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  products  (Redia,  Sporocyst) 
regarded  as  spores  or  germ-cells  correspond  to  embryonic  ovaries 
which  produce  ova  capable  of  spontaneous  development. 


Fro.  101.— Ovum  of  Neplielis  (after  O.  Hertwig).  a,  the  ovum  half-an-hour  after  deposition. 
a  projection  of  the  protoplasm  indicates  the  commencing-  formation  of  the  first  polar  body  ; 
the  nuclear  spindle  is  visible.  6,  The  same  an  hour  later,  with  polar  body  extruded,  and 
after  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon.  Sk,  male  pronucleus.  c,  The  same  another  hour 
later  without  egg  membrane,  and  with  two  polar  bodies  and  male  pronucleus  (Sk) ;  d,  the 
same  an  hour  later  with  approximated  female  and  male  pronuclei ;  Ek,  polar  bodies. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

It  follows  from  the  facts  of  sexual  reproduction  that  the  simple 
cell  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  for  the  development  of 
the  organism.  The  contents  of  the  ovum  spontaneously  or  under 
the  influence  of  fertilization  enter  upon  a  series  of  changes,  the  final 
result  of  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  These 
changes  consist  essentially  in  a  process  of  cell  division  which  implicates 
the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  ovum,  and  is  known,  as  segmentation. 
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For  a  long  time  the  behaviour  of  the  germinal  vesicle  at  the 
commencement  of  segmentation  and  its  relation  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
first  formed  segments  were  obscure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  changes 
and  fate  of  the  spermatozoa  which  enter  the  ovum  in  the  process  of 
fertilization  was,  in  like  manner,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Of 
late  years,  numerous  investigations,  especially  those  of  Biitschli, 
0.  Hertwig,  Fol,  etc.,  have  thrown  some  light  on  these  hitherto 
completely  obscure  processes.  It  was  supposed  that  in  a  ripe  ovum 
preparing  itself  for  segmentation  the  germinal  vesicle  disappeared, 
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FIG.  102,  a,  b.— Parts  of  the  ovum  of  Asterias  glacialis  with  spermatozoa,  embedded  in 
the  mucilaginous  coat  (after  H.  Fol.)  c,  upper  part  of  the  ovum  of  Petromyzon  (after 
Calberla).  Am,  micropyle  ;  Sp,  spermatozoa;  Jm,  path  of  the  speiinatozoon ;  Ek,  female 
pronucleus ;  Eh,  membrane  of  ovum ;  Ehz,  prominences  of  the  same. 

and  a  new  nucleus  was  formed  quite  independently  of  it ;  and  that  the 
persistence  and  the  participation  of  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  nuclei  of  the  first  segmentation  spheres  were  exceptional 
(Siphonophora,  Entoconcha,  etc.)  Thorough  investigations  carried 
out  on  the  eggs  of  numerous -animals  have,  however,  shown  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  ripe  ovum  only  experi- 
ences changes  in  which  the  greater  part  of  it,  together  with  some  of 


FERTILIZATION. 

the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum,  is  thrown  out  of  the  egg  as  the  so-called 
directive  bodies  or  polar  cells  (tig.  101).  The  part  of  it,  however, 
which  remains  in  the  ovum  retains  its  significance  as  a  nucleus,  and 
is  known  as  the  female  pronucleus.  This  fuses  with  the  single 
spermatozoon  (male  pronucleus)  which  has  forced  its  way  into  the 
ovum  (fig.  102);  and  the  compound  structure  so  formed  constitutes 
the  nucleus  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
first  segmentation  nucleus. 
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FIG.  103.— Development  of  a  Star-fish,  Asteracanthion  berylinus  (after  Alex.  Agass'z).  1, 
Commencing  segmentation  of  the  flattened  egg— at  one  pole  are  seen  the  polar  bodies ;  2, 
stage  with  two  segments  ;  3,  with  four  ;  4,  with  eight ;  5,  with  thirty-two  segments  ;  G, 
later  stage ;  7,  blastosphere  with  commencing  imagination ;  8  and  9,  more  advanced 
stages  of  iuvagination.  The  opening  of  the  gastrula  cavity  becomes  the  anus. 

This  new  nucleus,  which  divides  to  give  rise  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
first  segmentation  spheres,  would  appear  therefore  to  be  the  product 
of  the  fusion  or  conjugation  of  the  part  of  the  germinal  vesicle, 
which  remains  behind  in  the  ovum,  with  the  male  pronucleus,  which 
is  a  derivative  of  the  spermatozoon  which  has  entered  the  ovum. 
Fertilization  u-oidd  appear,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  the  addition 
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of  a  new  dement  bringing  about  the  regeneration  of  the  primary 
nucleus  of  the  ovum  or  germinal  vesicle,  and  would  have  impressed 
its  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  conjugated  nucleus.  The 
regenerated  ovum  is  therefore  the  starting-point  of  the  subsequent 
generations  of  cells  which  build  up  the  embryonic  body. 

Both  the  origin  of  the  polar  bodies  which  takes  place  in  the  ripe 
ovum  independently  of  fertilization,  and  the  division  of  the  segmen- 
tation nucleus  are  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  the  nuclear 
spindle  and  star-shaped  figures  at  the  poles  of  the  spindle  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  division  of  nuclei.  The  male  pronucleus, 
before  it  fuses  with  the  female  pronucleus,  also  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  clear  protoplasm,  around  which  a  star-shaped  figure 
appears  (fig.  101).  In  those  cases  in  which  segmentation  takes 
place  without  a  precedent  fertilization  (parthenogenesis),  the  female 
pronucleus  appears  to  possess  within  itself  the  properties  of  the  first 
segmentation  nucleus. 

The  fertilization  is  followed  by  the  process  known  as  segmentation, 
in  which  the  ovum  gradually  divides  into  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  smaller  cells.  Segmentation  may  be  total,  i.e.,  the  whole 
ovum  segments  (fig.  103),  or  it  may  be  partial,  in  which  case  only  a 
portion  segments  (fig.  105). 

Total  segmentation  may  be  regular  and  equal,  the  resulting  seg- 
ments being  of  equal  size  (fig.  103) ;  or  it  may  sooner  or  later  become 
irregular,  the  resulting  segments  being  of  two  kinds — the  one  smaller 
and  containing  a  preponderating  amount  of  protoplasm,  the  other 
larger  and  containing  more  fatty  matter.  In  these  cases  the  seg- 
mentation is  said  to  be  unequal.  The  process  of  division  proceeds 
much  more  quickly  in  the  smaller  segments,  while  in  the  larger  and 
more  fatty  segments  it  is  much  slower,  and  may  eventually  come  to 
a  complete  standstill.  The  development  of  the  frog's  egg  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  unequal  segmentation,  of  which  there  are  various 
degrees  (fig.  104).  In  this  egg  a  dark  pigmented  and  protoplasmic 
portion  can  be  distinguished  from  a  lighter  portion  containing 
much  fatty  matter  or  food  yolk.  The  former  is  always  turned 
uppermost  in  the  water,  and  is  therefore  called  the  upper  pole  of 
the  egg.  The  axis  which  connects  the  upper  pole  with  the  lower- 
is  known  as  the  chief  axis.  The  planes  of  the  two  first  segmentation 
furrows  pass  through  the  chief  axis  and  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  They  divide  the  egg  into  four  equal  parts.  The  third 
furrow  (fig.  104,  4)  is  equatorial,  taking  place  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  cutting  the  chief  axis  at  right  angles.  It  lies,  however,  nearer 
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the  upper   pole   than   the  lower,    and  marks   the  line  of   division 
between  the  upper  and  smaller  portion  of  the  egg  from  the  lower 


FIG.  104.— Unequal  segmentation  of  the  Frog's  egg  (after  Ecker)  in  ten  successive  stages. 

and  larger  portion,  in  which  the  segmentation  proceeds  much  more 
slowly  than  in  the  former. 

In  partial  segmentation  we  find  a  sharply  marked  contrast  between 
the     formative     and 
nutritive  parts  of  the  -" 

egg,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  does  not  seg- 
ment. The  terms 
holoblastic  and  me- 
roblastic  therefore 
have  been  applied  to 
total  and  partial  seg- 
mentation respec- 
tively. 

Nevertheless,  in 
total  segmentation 
also,  either  groups  of 
segments  of  a  definite 
quality,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  fluid  yolk 
material  may  be  used 
for  the  nourishment 
of  the  developing 
embryo.  In  fact,  the 
contents  of  every  egg  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  of  a  viscous  albu- 
minous protoplasm;  and  (2)  of  a  fatty  granular  matter,  the 
deutoplasm,  or  food  yolk.  The  first  is  derived  from  the  protoplasm 


FIG.  105.  Segmentation  of  the  germinal  disc  of  a  Fowl's  egg, 
surface  view  (after  Kolliker).  A,  germinal  disc  with  the 
first  vertical  furrow  ;  B,  the  same  with  two  vertical  furrows 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles ;  C  and  I),  more  ad- 
vanced stages  with  small  central  segments. 
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of  the  original  germinal  cell,  while  the  yolk  is  only  secondarily 
developed  with  the  gradual  growth  of  the  first ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  is  derived  from  the  secretion  of  special  glands  (yolk  glands,  Trema- 
todes) ;  it  may  even  be  added  in  the  form  of  cells. 

In  the  Ctenophora  and  other  Crelenterata  we  see  already  in  the 
first-formed  segments  the  separation  of  the  formative  matter  or 
peripheral  ectoplasm  from  the  nutritive  matter  or  central 
endoplasm. 

In  eggs  undergoing  a  partial  segmentation  the  formative  matter 
usually  lies  on  one  side  of  the  large  unsegmenting  food  yolk.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  segments  of  such  eggs,  known  as  telolecithal, 
arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  flat  disc  (germinal  disc)  •  hence 
this  kind  of  segmentation  has  been  called  discoidal  (eggs  of  Aves, 
Reptilia,  Pisces)  (fig.  105).  The  food  yolk  may,  however,  have  a 
central  position.  In  such  centrolecithal  eggs  the  segmentation  is 


FIG.  106.— Unequal  segmentation  of  the  centrolecithal  egg  of  Gamrnarus  locusta  (in  part  after 
Ed.  van  Beneden).  The  central  yolk  mass  does  not  appear  till  a  late  stage  and  undergoes 
later  an  "  after-segmentation." 

confined  to  the  periphery,  and  is  sometimes  equal  (Palsenion)  and 
sometimes  unequal  (fig.  106).  The  central  yolk  mass  may  at  first 
remain  unsegmented,  but  later  it  may  undergo  a  kind  of  after- 
segmentation  and  break  up  into  a  number  of  cells  (fig.  106).  Again, 
in  other  cases  the  food  yolk,  at  the  commencement  of  segmentation, 
has  a  peripheral  position,  so  that  the  cleavage  process  is  at  first 
confined  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  egg,  and  only  in  later  stages,  when 
the  food  yolk  has  gradually  shifted  into  the  centre  of  the  egg, 
appears  as  a  peripheral  layer  on  the  surface.  This  is  found  especially 
in  the  eggs  of  Spiders  (fig.  107).  The  first  processes  of  segmentation 
in  these  at  first  ectolecitlial  ova  are  withdrawn  from  observation, 
since  they  take  place  in  the  centre  of  an  egg  covered  by  a  superficial 
layer  of  food  yolk,  until  the  nuclei  with  their  protoplasmic  invest- 
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ment  reach  the  periphery,  and  the  fatty  and  often  darkly-granular 
food  yolk  conies  to  constitute  the  central  mass  of  the  egg  (Insects). 

As  various  as  the  forms  of  segmentation  are  the  methods  by  which 
the  segments  are  applied  to  the  building  up  of  the  embryo.  Fre- 
quently in  cases  of  equal  segmentation  the  segments  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  one-layered  vesicle,  the  blastosphere,  the 
central  cavity  of  which  not  rarely  contains  fluid  elements  of  the  food 
yolk  ;  or  they  are  at  once  divided  into  two  layers  around  a  central 
cavity  containing  fluid;  or  they  form  a  solid  mass  of  cells  without 


FIG.  107. — Six  stages  in  the  segmentation  of  a  spider's  egg(Philodromus  limbatus)  after  Hub. 
Ludwig.  A,  egg  with  two  deutoplasmic  rosette-like  masses  (segmentation  spheres) ;  B, 
the  rosette-like  masses  with  their  centrally  placed  nucleated  protoplasm  without  egg 
membrane  ;  C,  egg  with  a  great  number  of  rosette-like  masses  ;  D,  the  rosette-like  masses 
have  the  form  of  polyhedral  deutoplasmic  columns,  each  of  which  has  a  cell  of  the  blas- 
toderm lying  immediately  superficial  to  it ;  E,  stage  with  blastoderm  completely  formed  ; 
F,  optical  section  through  the  same.  The  yolk  columns  form  within  the  blastoderm  a 
closed  investment  to  the  central  space. 


any  central  cavity.  In  numerous  cases,  especially  when  the  food 
yolk  is  relatively  abundant  (unequal  and  partial  segmentation)  or  the 
food  supply  continuous,  the  embryonic  development  is  longer  ami 
more  complicated.  The  embryonic  rudiment  in  such  cases  has  at 
first  the  form  of  a  disc  of  cells  lying  on  the  yolk ;  it  soon  divides  into 
two  layers,  and  then  grows  round  the  yolk. 

8 
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The  two-layered  gastrula  is,  as  a  rule,  developed  from  the  blasto- 
sphere  by  imagination  (embolic  invagination).  In  this  process  the  one 
luilf  (sometimes  distinguished  by  the  larger  size  and  more  granular 
nature  of  its  cells)  of  the  cell  wall  of  the  blastosphere  is  pushed 
in  upon  the  other  half  (fig.  108),  and  on  the  narrowing  of  the 
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FIG.  108.— A,  Blastosphere  of  Amphioxus  ;  B,  invagination  of  the  same;  C,  gastrula,  invagi- 
nation completed  ;  O,  blastopore  (after  B.  Hatschek). 

aperture  of  invagination  (Uastof>ore,  mouth  of  gastrula)  becomes  the 
endodernial  layer  (hypoblasf)  lining  the  gastrula  cavity.  The  outer 
layer  of  cells  constitutes  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast.  This  mode  of 
formation  of  the  gastrula,  which  is  very  common,  is  found,  e.g.,  in 
Ascidians,  and  amongst  the  Vertebrata  in  Amphioxus  (fig.  108). 

More  rarely  the  gastrula  arises  by  delamination.  This  process 
consists  of  a  concentric  splitting  of  the  cells  of  the  blastosphere 
into  an  outer  layer  (epiblast),  and  an  inner  (hypoblast)  (fig.  109). 


A 


FIG.  109.— Transverse  sections  through  three  stages  in  the  segmentation  of  Geryonia  (after 
H.  Fol.)  A,  stage  with  thirty-two  segments,  each  segment  is  divided  into  an  external 
finely  granular  protoplasm  (ectoplasm)  and  an  inner  clearer  layer  (endoplasm) ;  B,  later 
stage  ;  C,  embryo  after  delaminatinn;  with  ectoderm  slightly  separated  from  the  endoderm, 
which  is  composed  of  large  cells  surrounding  the  segmentation  cavity. 


The  central  cavity  of  the  gastrula  in  this  case  is  derived  from  the 
original  segmentation  cavity,  and  the  gastrula  mouth  is  only 
secondarily  formed  by  perforation.  This  method  of  development 
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of  the  gastrula  has  hitherto  only  been  observed  in  some  hydroid 
Medusse  (Geryonia). 

Finally,  when  the  inequality  of  the  segmentation  is  very  pro- 
nounced, the  gastrula  is  formed  by  a  process  known  as  epibole.  In 
this  process  of  development  the  epiblast  cells,  which  are  early  distin- 
guishable from  the  much  larger  hypoblast  cells,  spread  themselves 
over  the  latter  as  a  thin  layer  (fig.  110);  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
second  method  of  development  of  the  gastrula,  the  cavity  of  the 
gastrula  is,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  formation  in  the  centre  of  the 
closely-packed  mass  of  hypoblast  cells.  The  blastopore  is  usually 
found  at  the  point  where  the  complete  enclosure  of  the  hypoblast 
is  effected. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  part  of  the  primary  blastosphere  is 
developed  more  rapidly  than  the  remainder,  and  gives  rise  to  a 

A 


PIG.  110. — A,  Unequal  segmentation  of  the  egg  of  Bonellia ;  £,  epibolic  gastrula  of  the 

same  (after  Spengel). 

bilaterally-symmetrical  stripe-like  thickening  placed  on  the  dorsal  or 
ventral  surface  of  the  embryo.  Frequently,  however,  such  a  germinal 
or  primitive  streak  is  not  developed,  and  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo 
continues  to  develop  uniformly.  Formerly  great  importance  was 
attached  to  these  differences,  the  one  being  distinguished  as  an 
evolutio  ex  una  parte,  and  the  other  an  evolutio  ex  omnibus  partihus. 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  these  two 
methods  of  development,  nor  have  they  the  significance  which  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  them,  for  closely  allied  forms  may  present  great 
differences  in  this  respect  according  to  the  amount  of  food  yolk  and 
the  duration  of  the  embryonic  development. 

The  Coelenterata,  the  Echinoderms,  the  lower  Worms  and  Mol- 
luscs, Annelids,  and  even  Arthropods  and  Vertebrates  (Amphioxus) 
present  us  with  examples  of  regular  development  of  all  parts  of  the 
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body  of  the  embryo  which,  if  the  yolk  membrane  fails,  has  no  need 
of  a  special  protective  envelope.  In  this  latter  group,  however,  the 
formation  of  the  germinal  streak,  which  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  formation  of  the  nervous  system,  is  accomplished  later,  during 
the  post- embryonic  development,  when  the  larva  is  free-swimming 
and  can  procure  its  own  food.  In  like  manner  many  Polychaetes 
and  Arthropods  (Branchipus)  only  acquire  a  germinal  streak  in 
the  course  of  their  later  growth  as  larvse. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  embryonic  development  begins  by  the 
formation  of  a  germinal  streak,  the  embryo  only  becomes  definitely 
limited  after  the  yolk  has  been  gradually  surrounded,  as  a  result 
of  processes  which  are  connected  with  the  complete  entry  of  the 
yolk  into  the  body  cavity  (Frogs,  Insects),  or  with  the  origin  of  a 
yolk  sac  from  which  the  yolk  passes  gradually  into  the  body  of  the 
embryo  (Birds,  Mammals).  The  progressive  organization  of  this 
latter,  up  to  its  exit  from  the  egg  membranes,  presents  in  each 
group  such  extraordinary  variations  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  general  account  of  them. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  the  rudiment  of  the 
germ  two  cell  layers  first  make  their  appearance — one  the  ectoderm, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  outer  integument;  and  the  other  the  endoderm, 
from  which  arises  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  cavity  and 
of  the  glands  opening  into  ib.  Between  these  two  layers  there  is 
formed,  either  from  the  outer  or  the  inner  layer,  or  from  both  layers, 
an  intermediate  layer,  known  as  the  mesoderm.  From  the  mesoderm 
ame  the  muscular  system  and  the  connective  tissues,  the  corpuscles 
of  the  lymph  and  blood,  and  the  vascular  system.  The  body  cavity 
may  either  be  derived  from  the  persisting  segmentation  cavity,  i.e., 
the  primitive  space  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  (primary 
body  cavity),  or  it  may  be  developed  secondarily  as  a  split  in  the 
mesoderm  (coelom),  or  as  outgrowths  from  the  rudiment  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (archenteron),  in  which,  case  it  is  known  as  an 
enteroccele  body  .cavity. 

The  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense  are  probably  in  all  cases 
derived  from  the  ectoderm,  very  frequently  as  pit-  or  groove-like 
imaginations  which  are  subsequently  constricted  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  arise  both  from  the  outer 
and  inner  layers  as  well  as  from  the  middle  layer,  which  is  itself 
derived  from  one  of  the  primary  layers  or  from  the  walls  of  the 
primary  single -layered  blastosphere. 

Accordingly,  as  a  rule  the  rudiments  of  the  skin  and  glandular 
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lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  the  first  differentiations  in  the 
embryo ;  and  many  embryos,  the  so-called  Planuhe  and  Gastrulse,  on 
leaving  the  egg,  have  only  these  two  layers  and  an  internal  cavity, 
the  archenteron.  Then  follows  the  development  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems, — the  latter  taking  place  sometimes  contem- 
poraneously with  or  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  skeleton,— 
especially  in  cases  in  which  a  germinal  streak  is  developed.  The 
urinary  organs  and  various  accessory  glands,  the  blood-vessels  and 
respiratory  organs  do  not  appear  till  later. 

The  degree  of  difference  between  the  offspring  on  attaining  the 
free  condition  (i.e.,  at  birth  or  hatching)  and  the  sexually  mature 
adults,  both  as  regards  form  and  size  as  well  as  organization,  varies 
considerably  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  an  embryo  provided  with  a  central 
cavity  and  a  body  wall  composed  of  only  two  layers  of  cells  appears 
in  different  groups  of  animals  as  a  freely  moveable  larva  capable  of 
leading  an  independent  life.  Having  recognized  this  fact,  it  was 
not  a  great  step,  especially  as  Huxley*  some  time  ago  had  compared 
the  two  membranes  of  the  body  wall  of  the  Medusa?  (called  later 
by  Allman  ectoderm  and  endoderni)  with  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  vertebrate  blastoderm. (epiblast  and  hypoblast),  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  similar  phylogenetic  origin  for  the 
similar  larvse  of  very  different  animal  types,  and  to  trace  back  the 
origin  of  organs  functionally  resembling  each  other  to  the  same 
primitive  structure. 

It  was  A.  Kowalewskit  who,  by  the  results  of  his  numerous 
researches  on  the  development  of  the  lower  animals,  first  gave  this 
conception  the  groundwork  of  fact.  He  not  only  proved  the  occui- 
rence  of  a  two-layered  larya  in  the  development  of  the  Ccelenteratn, 
Echinoderrns,  Worms,  Ascidians,  and  in  Arnphioxus  amongst  Verte- 
brates, but  also  on  the  ground  of  the  great  agreement  in  the  later 
developmental  stages  of  the  larvae  of  Ascidians  and  Amphioxus 
and  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  equivalent  organs  in  the  embryos 
of  Worms,  Insects,  and  Vertebrata,  protested  against  the  hitherto 
universally  received  view  implied  in  Cuvier's  conception  of  types, 
that  the  organs  of  different  types  could  not  be  homologous  with  one 
another. 

*  Thomas  Huxley.  "  On  the  Anatomy  and  Affinities  of  the  family  of  Medusas." 
Philosophical  Transactions.  London,  1849. 

f  Of.  A.  Kowalewski's  various  papers  in  the  "  Meinoires  de  1'Acad.  de  Peters- 
bourg,"  on  Cteiiophora,  Phoronis,  Holothurians,  Ascidians,  and  Amphioxus,  1866 
and  1867. 
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Inasmuch  as  Kowalewski,*  from  the  results  of  his  embryological 
work,  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous  layer  and  embryonic  skin 
of  Insects  and  Vertebrates  are  homologous,  and  that  the  germinal 
layers  of  Amphioxus  and  Vertebrates  correspond  with  those  of 
Molluscs  (Tunicata)  or  worms,  he  was  in  agreement  with  the  long 
recognised  fact  that  anatomical  transitional  forms  and  intermediate 
links  between  the  different  groups  or  types  of  animals  exist,  and  that 
these  latter  do  not  represent  absolutely  isolated  planes  of  organization, 
but  the  highest  divisions  in  the  system,  and  he  only  gave  in  reality 
an  embryological  expression  to  the  claims  of  the  descent  theory.  In 
fact,  the  conclusion  which  Kowalewski  reached  was  completely 
correct — viz.,  that  the  homologies  of  the  germinal  layers  in  the 
different  types  afford  a  scientific  basis  for  comparative  anatomy  and 
embryology,  and  must  be  recognised  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  the  types.  For  this 
position  we  find  amongst  the  vertebrata  proofs  at  every  step. 

But  while  his  own  comprehensive  embryological  experiences  inspired 
Kowalewski,  the  founder  of  the  theory  of  the  germinal  layers,  with  a 
prudent  reserve,  other  investigators,  inclined  to  bold  generalization, 
appeared  at  once  with  ready  theories,  in  which  the  results  of  embryo- 
logical  investigations  were  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  descent.  Among  these  E.  Haeckel's  gastrsea  theory  is  especially 
prominent,  which  raises  no  less  a  claim  "  than  to  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  the  classification  hitherto  received,  a  new  system  based  on 
phylogeny,  of  which  the  main  principle  is  homology  of  the  germinal 
layers  and  of  the  archenteron,  and  secondarily  on  the  differentiation 
of  the  axes  (bilateral  and  radial  symmetry)  and  of  the  ccelorn." 
E.  Haeckelf  designated  the  larval  form  used  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture the  Gastrula,  and  believed  to  have  found  in  it  the  repetition 
in  embryonic  development  of  a  common  primitive  form,  to  which  the 
origin  of  all  Metazoa  may  be  traced  back.  To  this  hypothetical 
prototype,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  very  early  times  during 
the  Laurentian  period,  he  gave  the  name  of  Gastrcea,  and  called  the 
ancient  group,  supposed  to  be  widely  scattered  and  to  consist  of 
many  families  and  genera,  by  the  name  Gastrceadce.  From  this  sup- 
position was  deduced  the  complete  homology  of  the  outer  and  inner 

*  A.  Kowalewski,  "Embryologische  Stuclien  an  Wiirmern  und  Arthropoden." 
Petersburg,  1871,  p.  58-60. 

f  E.  Haeckel,  "  Gastraeatheorie,"  Jen.  nat,  Zeitschrift,  1874.''  For  criticism 
see  C.  Clans,  "  Die  Typeulehre  und  Haeckel's  sogenannte  Gastrseatheorie," 
Vienna,  1874. 
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germinal  layers  throughout  the  whole  Metazoa ;  the  one  being  traced 
bu-k  to  the  ectoderm  and  the  other  to  the  endoderm  of  the  hypothe- 
tical Gastnea ;  while  for  the  middle  layer,  which  is  only  secondarily 
developed  from  one  or  both  of  the  primary  layers,  only  an  incomplete 
homology  was  claimed.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  theory, 
which  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the  Baer-Remak  theory  of  the 
germinal  layers  from  the  Yertebrata  to  the  whole  group  of  Metazoa, 
with  its  pretentious  and  hasty  speculation  has  created  a  basis  for 
comparative  embryology ;  such  a  basis  can  only  be  obtained  as  the 
result  of  comprehensive  investigations. 


DIRECT    DEVELOPMENT   AND    METAMORPHOSIS. 

The  more  complete  the  agreement  between  the  just  born  young  and 
the  adult  sexual  animal,  so  much  the  greater,  especially  in  the  higher 
animals,  will  be  the  du- 
ration of  the  embryonic 
development  and  the 
more  complicated  the 
developmental  processes 
of  the  embryo.  The 
post-embryonic  develop- 
ment will,  in  this  case, 
be  confined  to  simple 
processes  of  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  sexual 
organs.  When,  how- 
ever, embryonic  life  has, 
relatively  to  the  height 
of  the  organization,  a 
quick  and  simple  course ;  FlG  m._Larval  stages  of  the  Frog  (after  Ecker)  „ 

when,  ill  Other  Words,  embryo  some  time  before  hatching-,  with  wart-like  gill 
,  •,  ,  .  -I  papillae  on  the  visceral  arches.  I,  Larva  some  time 

tne  embryo  IS  born  in  after  hatching,  with  external  branchite.  c,  Older  larva, 
an  immature  condition  with  norny  beak  and  small  branchial  clefts  beneath 

the  integumentary  operculum,  with  internal  branchia?  • 
and    at   a   relatively  low          N,  nasal  pit;  S,  sucker;  E,  branchise;   A,  eye;   II:, 

stage     of    organization,        horny  teeth. 

the  post-embryonic  development  will  be  more  complicated,  and 
the  young  animal,  in  addition  to  its  increase  in  size,  will  present 
various  processes  of  transformation  and  change  of  form.  In  such 
cases,  the  just  hatched  young,  as  opposed  to  the  adult  animal,  is 
called  a  Larva,  and  develops  gradually  to  the  form  of  the  adult 
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sexual  animal.  The  development  of  larvje,  however,  is  by  no  means 
direct  and  uniform,  but  is  complicated  by  the  necessity  for  special 
contrivances  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  and  to  protect  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  taking  place  in  an  entirely  different  medium, 
under  different  conditions  of  life.  This  kind  of  post-embryonic 
development  is  known  as  metamorphosis. 

Well-known  examples  of  metamorphosis  are  afforded  by  the  deve- 
lopmental histories  of  the  Insecta  and  Amphibia.  From  the  eggs 
of  Frogs  and  Toads  proceed  larvse  provided  with  tails,  but  without 
limbs,  the  so-called  Tadpoles  (fig  111).  These,  with  their  laterally 
compressed  tails  and  their  gills,  remind  one  of  fishes,  and  they  possess 
organs  of  attachment  in  the  form  of  two  small  cervical  suckers  by 
which  they  can  anchor  themselves  to  plants.  The  mouth  is  provided 
with  horny  plates  ;  the  spirally  coiled  intestine  is  surprisingly  long ; 
the  heart  is  simple;  and  the  vascular  arches  have  the  piscine  relations. 
Later,  as  development  proceeds,  the  external  branchiae  abort,  and  are 
replaced  by  new  branchiae  covered  by  folds  of  the  integument,  the 
caudal  fin  is  enlarged,  and  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  sprout  out ;  the 
fore  limbs  remain  for  some  time  covered  by  the  integument,  and  only 
subsequently  break  through  it  to  appear  on  the  surface.  Meanwhile 
the  lungs  have  developed  as  appendages  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  supplant  the  gills  as  respiratory  organs,  a 
double  circulation  is  developed,  and  the  horny  beak  is  cast  off. 
Finally  the  tail  gradually  shrinks  and  atrophies ;  on  the  completion 
of  which  the  metamorphosis  of  the  aquatic  tadpole  into  the  frog  or 
toad  suited  for  life  on  land  is  accomplished  (fig.  112). 

We  have  then  to  consider  two  kinds  of  development,  viz.,  develop- 
ment with  a  metamorphosis  and  direct  development,  which  in  extreme 
cases  are  distinctly  opposed  to  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  inter- 
mediate methods.  The  size  of  the  egg,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount 
of  food  yolk  available  for  the  use  of  the  embryo  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  adult  animal  appears  to  be  a  factor  of  primary  importance 
in  any  explanation  of  these  two  distinct  processes  (R.  Leuckart). 
Animals  with  a  direct  development  require — generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  their  organization  and  the  size  of  their 
bodies — that  their  eggs  should  be  provided  with  a  rich  endowment 
of  food  yolk,  or  that  the  developing  embryo  should  possess  a  special 
accessory  source  of  nutriment ;  they  arise  therefore  either  from 
relatively  large  eggs  (Birds),  or  they  are  developed  inside,  and  in 
close  connection  with  the  maternal  body,  by  which  arrangement 
they  have  a  continual  supply  of  food  material  (Mammals).  Animals, 
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on  the  contrary,  which  pass  through  a  metamorphosis  always  arise 
from  eggs  of  relatively  small  size,  are  hatched  in  an  immature  con- 
dition as  larvse,  and  obtain  independently,  by  their  own  activity,  the 
materials  which  have  been  withheld  from  them  while  in  the  egg, 
but  which  are  necessary  for  their  full  development.  The  number 
of  embryos  produced  in  the  case  of  a  direct  development  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  the  material  applied  by  the  mother 
for  reproductive  purposes,  far  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  a  develop- 
ment with  metamorphosis.  The  fertility  of  animals  whose  young 


a 


FIG.  112, — Later  stages  in  the  development  of  Pelobates  fuscus.  a,  larva  without  limbs 
with  well  developed  tail ;  b,  older  larva  with  hind  limbs  ;  a,  larva  with  two  pairs  of  limbs ; 
d,  young  frog  with  caudal  stump  ;  e,  young  frog  after  complete  atrophy  of  tail. 

undergo  a  metamorphosis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  offspring 
produced  from  a  given  mass  of  formative  material,  is  increased  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  has,  in  the  complicated  relations  of 
organic  life,  a  great  physiological  significance,  though  systematically 
it  is  of  little  importance. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  attempted  to  explain  these  indirect  meta- 
morphoses, in  which  both  processes  of  reduction  and  new  development 
take  place,  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  which  the  simply  organized 
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larva,  hatched  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  laboured  under  of 
acquiring  special  arrangements  for  its  protection  and  nourishment 
(R.  Leuckart).  The  proof  that  such  relations  do  exist  between 
the  special  larval  organs  and  the  peculiar  methods  of  nutrition  and 
protection  is  an  important  factor  for  the  full  understanding  of  these 
remarkable  processes,  but  still  is  by  no  means  an  explanation  of  them. 
It  is  only  by  aid  of  the  Darwinian  principles  and  the  theory  of 
descent  that  we  can  get  nearer  to  an  explanation.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  form  and  structure  of  larvse  are  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  race,  i.e.  phylogeny,  and  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  various  phases  of  structure  through  which  the 
latter  has  passed  in  its  evolution,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  younger 
larval  stages  would  correspond  to  the  primitive,  and  the  older,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  more  advanced  and  more  highly  organized 
animals,  which  have  appeared  later  in  the  history  of  the  race.  In 
this  sense  the  developmental  processes  of  the  individual  constitute  a 
more  or  less  complete  recapitulation  of  the  developmental  history  of 
the  species,  complicated,  however,  by  secondary  variations  due  to 
adaptation,  which  have  been  acquired  in  the  struggle  for  existence  * 
(Fritz  M tiller's  fundamental  principle,  called  by  Haeckel  the  funda- 
mental law  of  biogenesis). 

The  greater  the  number  of  stages,  therefore,  through  which  the 
larva  passes,  the  more  completely  is  the  ancestral  history  of  the 
species  preserved  in  the  developmental  history  of  the  individual ; 
and  it  is  the  more  truly  preserved  the  fewer  the  peculiarities  of 
the  larva,  whether  independently  acquired,  or  shifted  back  from 
the  later  to  the  earlier  periods  of  life  (Copepoda.)  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  larval  forms  without  any  phylogenetic 
meaning  which  are  to  be  explained  as  having  been  secondarily 
acquired  by  adaptation  (many  Insect  larvse). 

The  historical  record  preserved  in  the  developmental  history 
becomes,  however,  gradually  defaced  by  simplification  and  shortening 
of  the  free  development ;  for  the  successive  phases  of  development 
are  gradually  more  and  more  shifted  back  in  the  life  of  the 
embryo,  and  run  their  course  more  rapidly  and  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  under  the  protection  of  the  egg  membranes,  and  at  the  cost 
of  a  rich  supply  of  nutrient  material  (yolk,  albumen,  placenta).  In 
animals  with  a  direct  development,  therefore,  the  complicated  deve- 
lopment within  the  egg  membranes  is  a  compressed  and  simplified 

*  Fritz  Miiller,  "  Fur  Darwin,"  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  75—81. 
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metamorphosis,    and  hence   the    direct  development,  as   opposed  to 

the  metamorphosis,  is  a  secondary  form  of  development. 

•   . 

ALTERNATION    OF    GENERATIONS,    POLYMORPHISM    AND    HETEROGAMY. 

Both  in  direct  development  and  indirect  development  by  means 
of  a  metamorphosis,  the  successive  stages  take  place  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  same  individual.  There  are,  however,  instances  of 
free  development,  in  which  the  individual  only  passes  through  a 
part  of  the  developmental  changes,  while  the  offspring  produced  by 
it  accomplishes  the  remaining  part.  In  this  case  the  life-history 
of  the  species  is  represented  by  two  or  more  generations  of  indivi- 
duals, which  possess  different  forms  and  organization,  exist  under 
different  conditions  of  life,  and  reproduce  in  different  ways. 

Such  a  manner  of  development  is  known  as  alternation  of  genera- 
tions (metagenesis),  and  consists  of  the  regular  alternation  of  a 
sexually  differentiated  generation  with  one  or  more  generations 
reproducing  asexually.  This  phenomenon  was  first  discovered  by 
the  poet  Charnisso*  in  the  Salpidae  ;  but  the  observation  remained 
for  more  than  twenty  years  unnoticed.  It  was  rediscovered  by 
J.  Steenstrup,  t  and  discussed  in  the  reproduction  of  a  series  of  animals 
(Medusas,  Trematoda)  as  a  law  of  development.  The  essence  of  the 
process  consists  in  this,  that  the  sexual  animals  produce  offspring, 
which  through  their  whole  life  remain  different  from  their  parents, 
but  can  give  rise  by  an  asexual  process  of  reproduction  to  a  gener- 
ation of  animals  which  resemble  in  their  organization  and  habits 
of  life  the  sexual  form,  or  again  produce  themselves  asexually,  their 
offspring  assuming  the  characters  of  the  original  sexual  animal. 
So  that  in  the  last  case  the  life  of  the  species  is  composed  of  three 
different  generations  proceeding  from  one  another,  viz.,  sexual 
form,  first  asexual  form,  and  second  asexual  form.  The  development 
of  the  two,  three,  or  more  generations  may  be  direct,  or  may  take 
place  by  a  more  or  less  complicated  metamorphosis ;  similarly  the 
asexual  and  the  sexual  generations  sometimes  differ  but  little  from 
each  other  (e.g.  Salpa),  and  sometimes  present  relations  analogous 
to  those  which  exist  between  a  larva  and  the  adult  animal  (e,.<j. 

*  Adalbert  de   Chamisso,     "  De    animalibus  quibusdam    e  classe   vermium 
Linnreana  in  circumnavigatione  terras  auspicante  comite  N.  Eomanzoff  duce 
Ottone  de  Kotzebue  armis  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818  pcracta."     Fasc.  I.  De  salpa 
Berolini  1819. 

f  Job.  Jap.  Sm.  Steenstrup,  "  Ueber  den  Generationswechsel,  etc,"  iibersetzt 
von  C.  H.  Loreuzen.     Kopenhagen,  1842. 
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Medusa?).  Accordingly  we  have  to  distinguish  different  forms  of 
alternations  of  generations,  which  have  genetically  a  different  origin 
and  explanation. 

The  latter  form  of  alternations  of  generations  resembles  metamor- 
phosis ;  and  we  have  in  most  cases  to  explain  it  as  having  arisen 
in  the  following  way  : — The  asexual  form  corresponds  to  a  lower 
stage  in  the  phylogenetic  history,  from  which  it  has  inherited  the 
capacity  of  asexual  reproduction,  while  the  sexual  reproduction  belongs 
entirely  to  the  higher  form.  To  take  as  an  example  the  alternation 
of  generations  of  the  Scyphomedusre.  The  animal  is  hatched  as  a 
free-swimming  ciliated  planula  (gastrula  with  closed  blastopore)  (fig. 
113  a).  After  a  certain  time  it  fixes  itself  by  the  pole  of  its  body, 

d 


FIG.  113. — Development  of  the  planula  of  Chrysaora  to  the  Scyphistoma  stage,  with  eight 
arms,  a,  Two  layered  planula  with  a  narrow  gastric  cavity ;  b,  the  same  after  its 
attachment  with  just-formed  month  (O),  and  commencing  tentacles ;  c,  four-armed  Scy- 
phistoma polyp  ;  Cslc,  excreted  cuticular  skeleton  ;  d,  eight-armed  Scyphistoma  polyp 
with  wide  mouth ;  M,  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  gastric  ridges ;  Cslc,  excreted  cuticular 
skeleton. 

which  is  directed  forward  in  swimming,  and  acquires  at  its  free  ex- 
tremity a  new  mouth,  round  which  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  finally  16  long 
tentacles  soon  make  their  appearance ;  while  the  broad  oral  region 
projects  as  a  contractile  cone  (fig.  113  b,  c,  d).  Inside  the  gastric 
cavity  there  project  four  gastric  ridges  with  longitudinal  muscular 
bands  extending  from  the  foot  or  point  of  attachment  to  the  base  of 
the  oral  cone.  When  the  polyp,  which  has  now  become  a  Scyphis- 
toma, has  under  favourable  conditions  of  nutrition  reached  a  certain 
size  (about  2  to  4  mm.),  ring-like  constrictions  are  formed  at  the 
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anterior  part  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  segment-like 
divisions.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  bearing  the  tentacles  is 
first  marked  off;  and  following  this  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
sections,  the  new  segments  appearing  continuously  in  the  direction 
from  before  backward.  The  hindermost  or  basal  swollen  club-shaped 
end  of  the  polyp's  body  remains  undivided.  The  Scyphistorna  has 


FIG.  113.— e,  Stage  of  Scyphistorna  with  sixteen  arms  (slightly  magnified);  Giv.  gastric  ridges. 

/,  Commencing  strobilization. 

now  become  the  Strobila,  which  itself  passes  through  various 
developmental  phases.  The  tentacles  abort ;  the  successive  segments, 
separated  from  each  other  by  constrictions  and  provided  with  lobe- 
like  continuations  and  marginal  bodies,  become  transformed  into 
small  flat  discs,  which  become  separate,  and,  as  Ej)kt/rce,  represent  the 
larvae  of  the  Scyphomedusse  (fig.  113  b-li). 
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In  the  other  cases  in  which  the  sexual  and  asexual  forms  mor- 
phologically resemble  each  other,  as  in  Salpa,  the  origin  of  the 
alternation  of  generations  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  the 
dioecious  from  the  hermaphrodite  state,  be  traced  back  to  the  ten- 
dency towards  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  labour  acting  upon 
an  animal  which  possessed  the  capacity  of  sexual  and  asexual  repro- 
duction. It  was  advantageous  for  the  formation  of  the  regular  chain 
of  buds  (stolo  prolifer)  that  the  power  of  sexual  reproduction  should 

be  suppressed,    and   that   the 

*  generative   organs  should  be- 

come rudimentary  and  finally 
vanish  in  the  budding  indivi- 
duals ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  individuals 
united  in  the  chain,  the  gene- 
rative organs  were  early  de- 
veloped, and  the  stolo  prolifer 
was  aborted  and  completely 
vanished. 

Special  forms  of  alternation 
of  generations  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  which  colonies 
are  formed  as  the  result  of 
the  asexual  reproduction  by 
budding  from  a  single  animal, 
the  buds  remaining  attached 
and  developing  into  individuals 
which  differ  considerably  in 
structure  and  appearance,  and 
each  of  which  performs  special 
functions  in  maintaining  the 
colony  (nutritive,  protective, 
sexual,  etc.)  Such  a  form  of 
alternation  of  generations  is 

known  as  polymorphism*  and  reaches  a  great  complication  in  the 
polymorphous  colonies  of  the  Siphonophora. 

A  form  of  reproduction  which  closely  resembles  metagenesis,  but 
which    genetically  has  quite  a   different    explanation,  is   the  lately 

*  R.    Leuckart,    "  Ueber    den    Polymorphismus    der    Individuen   oder  die 
Erscheinung  der  Arbeitstheilung  in  der  Natur."     Giessen,  1851. 


FIG.  113.— g,  Fully  developed  Strobila  with  sepa- 
rating Ephyrse.  h,  Free  Ephyra  (of  about  1  "5  to 
2  mm.  diameter. 
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discovered  process  known  as  heteroyamy.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
succession  of  differently  organized  sexual  generations  living  under 
different  nutritive  conditions. 

Heterogamy,  which  was  first  discovered  in  certain  small  Nematodes 
(JShabdonema  nigrovenosum  and  Leptod&ra,  appendiculata},  can  scarcely 
be  explained  otherwise  than  as  an  adaptation  to  changed  conditions. 
For  when  the  embryo  is  developed  as  a  parasite  in  conditions  favour- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  nutriment,  it  gives  rise  to  a  sexual  form 
so  different  in  size  and  structure  from  that  which  arises  if  the 


B. 

FIG.  114.— A,  Rhabdonema  uigrovenosum  of  about  3'5  mm.  in  length  at  the  stage  when  the 
male  organs  are  ripe.  G,  genital  gland ;  O,  mouth  ;  D,  alimentary  canal ;  A,  anus  ;  X, 
nerve  ring;  Drz,  gland  cells ;  Z,  isolated  spermatozoa.  B,  Male  and  female  Rhabditis, 
length  from  about  1 '5  to  2  mm. ;  Ov,  ovary;  T,  testis;  V,  female  genital  opening;  Sp, 
spicula. 

embryo  leads  a  free  existence  in  damp  earth  or  dirty  water  (i.e.,  in 
conditions  not  so  favourable  for  the  acquisition  of  nutriment),  that 
we  should,  from  the  difference  in  their  structure,  place  the  two  forms 
in  different  genera.  Rhabdonema  nigrovenosum  from  the  lungs  of 
Batrachians  and  the  free-living  Rhabditis  follow  each  other  in  a 
strictly  alternating  manner  (fig.  114,  A,  B).  Other  cases  of  hetero- 
gamy  are  afforded  by  the  Baik-lice  (Cherrnes),  and  the  Root-lice 
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(Phylloxera),  in  that  one  or  more  (winged  and  apterous)  female 
generations  are  characterised  by  parthenogenetic  reproduction,  and 
consist  only  of  oviparous  females ;  while  the  generation  of  females, 
which  lay  fertilised  eggs,  appears  with  the  males  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  their  small  size,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  their  mouth  parts  and  digestive  apparatus. 

Such  forms  of  heterogamy  lead  back  apparently  to  alternations 
of  generations,  especially  when  the  parthenogenetic  generations 
present,  in  the  structure  of  their  generative  apparatus,  essential 
differences  from  the  females  which  copulate. 

The  plant-lice  and  gall-flies  afford  instances  of  this.  The  repro- 
ductive processes  of  these  animals,  on  the  authority  of  Steen- 
strup  and  V.  Siebold,  were  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  instances  of 
alternations  of  generations,  until  the  view,  which  was  supported  by 
the  reproductive  processes  of  the  allied  bark-lice,  that  they  came 
under  the  head  of  heterogamy,  received  general  assent.  According 
to  this  view,  the  viviparous  forms  of  the  plant-lice  (Aphides)  are 
merely  modified  females  adapted  for  parthenogenetic  reproduction, 
and  their  reproductive  gland  is  nothing  more  than  the  modified 
ovary.  There  are  also  cases  of  heterogamy  in  which,  in  the  partheno- 
genetic generations,  the  development  of  the  egg  commences  in  the 
ovary  of  the  larva,  reproduction  being  shifted  back  into  larval  life. 
This  form  of  heterogamy,  which  resembles  alternations  of  genera- 
tions, was  shown  to  occur  in  the  larva  of  Cecidomyia  (Miastor)  by 
Nic.  Wagner  and  by  0.  Grimm  in  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Chiro- 
nomus,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  precocious  development 
of  the  egg  in  the  parthenogenetic  generation.  The  morphologically 
undeveloped  larva  has  acquired  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  by 
means  of  its  rudimentary  ovary,  a  phenomenon  which,  following  the 
proposal  of  C.  E.  v.  Baer,  has  been  designated  Pcedogenesis. 

If  the  reproductive  gland  of  the  Cecidomyia  larva  be  looked  upon 
as  a  germ-gland,  and  the  cells  contained  in  it  as  germ  cells  or  spores, 
the  reproduction  of  the  Cecidomyia  falls  into  the  category  of  alterna- 
tions of  generations.  But  the  idea  involved  in  the  term  "  spore  "  is 
borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
looking  upon  these  or  any  other  structures  in  the  Metazoa  as  spores. 
The  above  explanation,  therefore,  is  untenable.  The  reproductive 
cells  in  the  Metazoa,  which  have  been  regarded  in  this  light,  have 
much  more  probably  originated  from  masses  of  cells  which  represent 
the  rudiment  of  the  ovary,  and  which  are  usually  visible  in  early 
stages  of  development. 
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Further  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  development  of  the 
Distoniese,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  case  of  alternation 
of  generations  really  represents  a  form  of  heterogamy  allied  to 
predogenesis.  After  the  completion  of  the  segmentation  and  em- 
bryonic development,  the  ciliated  embryos  (fig  115,  a,  6)  pass  from 
the  egg  into  the  water,  where  they  swim  about,  and  eventually  make 
their  way  into  the  body  of  a  Snail,  in  which  they  give  rise  to  sac-like 
or  branched  Sporocysts  (fig  115,  c)  or  to  Redise  provided  with  an 
alimentary  canal  (fig.  115,  d). 

These  stages  in  the  development  of  Distomum  which  are  apparently 
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FIG.  115.— Developmental  history  of  Distomum  (in  part  after  B.  Leuckart).  a,  Free- 
swimming  ciliated  embryo  of  the  liver  fluke. — b,  the  same  contracted,  with  rudiment  of 
alimentary  canal  D ;  and  aggregations  of  cells  ;  OP,  rudiment  of  genital  gland ;  Ex, 
ciliated  apparatus  of  the  excretory  system. — c,  Sporocyst,  which  has  proceeded  from  a 
Distomum  embryo,  filled  with  Cercariae  C ;  S,  spine  of  a  Cercaria. —  f,  Redia  with  pharynx 
Ph  ;  alimentary  canal,  D  ;  Ex,  excretory  organs ;  C,  contained  Cercarise.—  e,  free  Oercaria ; 
S,  sucker  ;  D,  gut. 

comparable  to  larvae,  produce  by  means  of  the  so-called  germ  granules 
or  spores  a  generation  of  offspring  known  as  Cercarife  (fig.  115,  e), 
which  become  free,  and  then  make  their  way  into  the  body  of  a  new 
host,  and,  after  the  loss  of  the  oral  spine  and  caudal  appendage,  encyst 
(fig  115  f).  Hence  they  are  carried  into  the  body  of  the  permanent 
host  to  develop  into  the  sexual  adult  form. 
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It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  the  masses  of  cells 
from  which  the  Cercariae  arise  represent  the  rudiments  of  ovaries, 
the  elements  of  which  develop  parthenogenetically  without  the 
addition  of  spermatozoa.  The  so-called  germ  sacs  (Sporocysts  or 
Rediae)  would  in  this  case  be  larvae,  which  possess  the  power  of 
reproduction ;  and  the  development  of-  the  Distomeaa  would  conie 
under  the  head  of  heterogamy.  The  Cercarise,  however,  represent  a 
second  and  more  advanced  larval  phase.  Provided  with  a  motile 
tail,  frequently  with  eyes  and  buccal  spine,  their  organization,  save 
in  the  absence  of  developed  generative  organs,  presents  great  simi- 
larities to  the  sexually  mature  adults  into  which  they  develop. 

This  development,  however,  takes  place 
only  in  the  body  of  another  and  usually 
more  highly  organized  host  after  the 
loss  of  the  larval  organs. 

If  the  conception  of  a  spore  as  an 
asexual  reproductive  product  be  main- 
tained, it  becomes  impossible  in  practice 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  alterna- 
tion of  generations  and  heterogamy ; 
since  there  is  no  test  which  enables  us 
to  distinguish  between  a  spore  and  an 
ovum  which  develops  parthenogeneti- 
cally. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  inter- 
pret, as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  the 
so-called  spores  as  precociously  developed 
ova,  alternation  of  generations  and 
heterogamy  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another,  since  in  the  former 
one  generation  is  asexual,  and  in- 
creases entirely  by  budding  and 
division ;  while  in  the  latter  both 
generations  are  sexual,  though  in  one 
of  them  the  ova  may  possess  the  power 
of  spontaneous  development. 

An  essential  characteristic  both  of  heterogamy  and  alternation 
of  generations  depends  upon  the  different  form  of  the  individuals 
appealing  in  the  generations  which  usually  occur  in  a  regularly 
alternating  manner  in  the  life-history  of  the  species.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  two  methods  of  reproduction  may  follow  each 
other  in  the  life-history  of  one  individual.  This  form  of  the 


FIG.  115.  f, — Young  Distomum 
(after  La  Valette).  Ex,  main  trunk 
of  excretory  system  ;  Ep,  excre- 
tory pore  ;  O,  mouth  opening 
with  sucker  ;  S,  sucker  on  middle 
of  ventral  surface  ;  P,  pharynx  ; 
D,  limb  of  alimentary  canal. 
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reproductive  process  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  phenomena  of  alternation  of  generations 
and  heterogamy  may  have  arisen  in  that  it  appears  in  a  certain  degree 
as  the  precursor  of  the  alternating  sequence  of  two  or  more  genera- 
tions of  individuals.  The  so-nailed  alternation  of  generations  in  the 
stone-corals  (Blastotrochus),  which  in  early  life  reproduce  themselves 
by  budding,  without  thereby  losing  the  power  of  acquiring  sexual 
organs  at  a  later  period  of  life,  forms  an  example  of  this  method  of 
reproduction. 

In  this  category  of  incomplete  heterogamy  should  be  placed  the 
reproductive  processes  of  the  Phyllopoda  and  Rotifera,  in  which  the 
female  produces  summer  eggs  capable  of  parthenogenetic  develop- 
ment, and  later  winter  eggs  requiring  fertilization  (Daplmidaz). 

[In  the  above  account  the  term  alternation  of  generations,  or 
metagenesis  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  sexual  and  asexual 
generations  alternate ;  while  heterogamy  is  applied  to  those  cases 
in  which  two  sexual  generations  or  a  sexual  and  parthenogenetic 
generation  alternate.] 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HISTORICAL    REVIEW.* 

THE  origin  of  Zoology  extends  far  back  into  antiquity.  Aristotle 
(4th  century  B.C.),  who  scientifically  and  in  a  philosophic  spirit 
worked  up  the  experiences  of  his  predecessors  with  his  own  extended 
observations,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  this  science. 
The  most  important  of  his  zoological  workst  treat  of  the  "  Repro- 
duction of  Animals,"  of  the  "  Parts  of  Animals,"  and  of  the  "  History 
of  Animals."  The  last  and  most  important  work  is,  unfortunately, 
only  incompletely  preserved. 

We  must  not  expect  to"  find  in  Aristotle  a  descriptive  zoologist, 
nor  in  his  works  a  system  of  animals  followed  out  into  the  smallest 

*  Victor  Carus,  "  Geschichte  cler  Zoologie."     Miinchen,  1872. 

f  Compare  Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer's  "  Aristoteles'  Thierkunde  "  (Berlin,  1855). 
— Frantzius,  "  Aristoteles'  Theile  der  Thiere  "  (Leipzig.  1853). — Aubert  mid 
Wimmer,  "  Aristoteles'  Fiinf  Bticher  von  der  Zeugung  und  Entwicklung  der 
Thiere,  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  "  (Leipzig.  I860).  —  Aubert  und  Wimmer, 
"  Aristoteles'  Thierkunde."  Band  I.  und  II.  (Leipzig,  1868). 
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details;  a  one-sided  treatment  of  science  was  not  the  object  of  this 
great  thinker. 

Aristotle  contemplated  animals  as  living  organisms  in  all  their 
relations  to  the  external  world,  according  to  their  development, 
structure,  and  vital  phenomena,  and  he  created  a  comparative  Zoology, 
which  in  several  respects  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  science.  The 
distinction  of  animals  into  animals  with  blood  (eVai/xa)  and  animals 
ivithout  blood  (ai/at^a),  which  he  in  no  wise  used  as  a  strictly 
systematic  conception,  certainly  depends,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  upon  an  error,  since  all  animals  possess  blood;  and  the 
red  colour  can  by  no  means  be  taken,  as  Aristotle  believed,  to  be  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  blood  ;  but  as  the  possession  of  a  bony  verte- 
bral column  was  put  forward  as  a  character  of  the  animals  provided 
with  blood,  the  two  groups  established  by  this  distinction  coincided 
in  their  limits  with  the  two  great  divisions  of  Vertebrates  and 
Invertebrates. 

The  eight  animal  groups  of  Aristotle  are  the  following  :— 

Animals  with  blood,  Vertebrates  — 

(1)  Viviparous  animals  (four-footed,  ^WOTOKOVVTO.   iv  auTois),   with 
which  as  a  special  -yevos  was  placed  the  whale. 

(2)  Birds  (Spvifles). 

(3)  Oviparous  four-footed  animals  (rerpotTroSa  rj  aTroSa  OJOTOKOWTO.). 

(4)  Fishes  (ix^'es). 

Animals  without  blood,  Invertebrates— 

(5)  Soft  animals  du,aA.a/aa,  Cephalopoda). 

(6)  Soft  animals  with  shells  (/x,aXaKocrrpa/<a). 

(7)  Insects  (eVro/Aa). 

(8)  Shelled  animals  (oo-TpaKoSep/xara,  Echini,  Snails,  and  Mussels). 
After  Aristotle,  antiquity  only  possesses  one  zoological  writer  of 

note — Pliny  the  elder — to  point  to.  He  lived  in  the  first  century, 
and,  as  is  well-known,  was  killed  in  the  great  Eruption  of  Vesuvius 
(79),  while  captain  of  the  fleet.  The  natural  history  of  Pliny  deals 
with  the  whole  of  nature,  from  the  stars  to  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals;  it  is,  however,  of  no  scientific  value  as  an  original  work, 
but  is  merely  a  compilation  of  facts  collected  from  known  sources, 
and  is  not  by  any  means  implicitly  to  be  trusted.  Pliny  borrowed 
to  a  large  extent  from  Aristotle,  often  understood  him  falsely,  and 
also  accepted  here  and  there  as  facts  fable-,  which  had  been  rejected 
by  Aristotle.  Without  setting  up  a  system  of  his  own,  he  divided 
animals  according  to  the  medium  in  which  they  lived — into  Land- 
animals  (Terrestria),  Aquatic-animals  (Aquatica),  and  Flying- 
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animals  (Volatilia), — a    division   which  was   accepted  till  Gessner's 
time. 

With  the  decline  of  the  sciences,  natural  history  also  fell  into 
oblivion.  The  mind  of  man,  fettered  by  the  belief  in  authority,  felt 
in  the  middle  ages  no  need  for  an  independent  contemplation  of 
Nature.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  found  an  asylum 
within  the  walls  of  the  Christian  cloisters,  which  preserved  the 
germs  of  science  developed  in  Heathendom  from  complete  extinc- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  first  the  Spanish  bishop,  Isidor 
of  Seville  (in  the  seventh  century),  and  later  Albertus  Magnus 
(in  the  thirteenth  century)  wrote  works  on  natural  history ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  renaissance  of  the  sciences  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  works  of  Aristotle  again  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  desire 
for  independent  observation  and  research  was  also  roused.  Works 
like  those  of  C.  Gessner,  Aldrovandus,  Wotton,  testified  to  the  newly 
awakening  life  of  our  science,  whose  scope  was  continually  being  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  of  new  worlds. 

The  next  century,  in  which  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  Keppler  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  and  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation  formed  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  physics, 
was  also  a  fruitful  epoch  for  Zoology.  Aurelio  Severino  wrote  his 
"Zootorniu  democritrea"  (1645),  a  work  which  contained  anatomical 
drawings  of  various  animals,  more  for  the  use  and  advancement  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Swammerdam  in  Leyden  dissected 
the  bodies  of  Insects  and  Molluscs,  and  described  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  Frog.  Malpighi  in  Bologna  and  Leeuwenhoek  in  Delft 
applied  the  invention  of  the  microscope  to  the  examination  of 
tissues  and  the  smallest  organisms  (animals  from  infusions).  The 
latter  discovered  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  first  saw  the  transverse 
striations  of  muscular  fibres.  The  spermatazoa  also  were  discovered 
by  a  student,  Hamm,  and  called,  on  account  of  their  movements, 
sperm-animals.  The  Italian  Redi  opposed  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  animals  in  putrefying  matter,  proved  the  origin  of  Maggots 
from  Flies'  eggs,  and  supported  Harvey's  famous  expression,  "  onme 
vivum  ex  ovo."  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  knowledge  of  the 
life-history  of  animals  was  enormously  enriched.  Investigators  such 
as  Reaumur,  Rb'sel  von  Rosenhof ,  De  Geer,  Bonnet,  J.  Chr.  Schaeffer, 
Ledermiiller,  etc.,  discovered  the  metamorphosis  and  life-history  of 
Insects  and  native  aquatic  animals,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
expeditions  into  foreign  lands,  a  great  number  of  animals  from  other 
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continents  became  known.  In  consequence  of  these  extended  obser- 
vations and  a  continually  growing  eagerness  to  collect  curiosities  from 
foreign  countries,  the  zoological  material  increased  so  largely  that, 
in  the  absence  of  precise  distinctions,  nomenclature  and  arrangement, 
the  danger  of  error  was  great,  and  a  general  review  of  the  facts 
almost  impossible.  Under  such  conditions,  the  appearance  of  the 
systematiser  Carl  Linnaeus  (1707 — 1778)  must  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  further  development  of  Zoology. 

Ray,  who  is  justly  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Linnaeus'  prede- 
cessors, had  earlier  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  basis  for  the  systematic 
treatment,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  he  failed  to 
organise  a  thoroughly  methodical  arrangement.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  conception  of  "species"  and  to  consider  anatomical 
characters  as  the  basis  of  classification.  In  his  work,  entitled 
"  Synopsis  of  Mammalia  and  Heptilia  "  (1693),  he  adopted  Aristotle's 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  animals  with  and  animals 
without  blood.  With  regard  to  the  first  he  laid  the  basis  of  the 
definitions  of  Linnaeus'  first  four  classes ;  the  latter  he  divided  into 
a  greater  group,  containing  Cephalopocls,  Crustacea,  and  Testacea, 
and  into  a  smaller  containing  the  Insecta. 

The  importance  of  Linnaeus'  work  to  the  development  of  science 
depended  not  on  any  far-reaching  investigations  or  important  dis- 
coveries, but  on  his  acute  sifting  and  exact  division  of  the  then  exist- 
ing facts,  and  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  more  certain 
diagnosis,  nomenclature,  and  arrangement. 

By  erecting  for  groups  of  different  value  a  series  of  categories 
based  on  the  ideas  of  species,  genus,  order,  class,  he  obtained  a  means 
of  creating  a  much  more  precise  system  of  classification.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  binary  nomencla- 
ture, he  obtained  a  fixed  and  more  certain  method.  Every  animal 
received  two  names  taken  from  the  Latin  language — the  generic 
name,  which  was  placed  first,  and  the  specific  name,  which  together 
denote  the  fact  that  the  animal  in  question  belongs  to  a  definite 
genus  and  species.  In  this  way  Linnaeus  not  only  arranged  the 
facts  then  known,  but  also  created  a  systematic  framework  in  which 
later  discoveries  would  easily  find  their  proper  place. 

Linnaeus's  great  work,  the  "  Sy sterna  Naturae,"  which  in  its  thirteen 
editions  received  many  changes,  embraced  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  and  in  its  treatment  can  only  be  compared  to  an 
exhaustive  catalogue,  in  which  the  contents  of  nature,  like  that 
of  a  library,  are  registered  in  a  definite  order  with  a  statement  of 
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their  most  remarkable  characters.  Every  species  of  animal  and 
plant  obtained  a  place  determined  by  its  properties,  and  was  with 
the  specific  name  inserted  under  the  genus.  After  the  name  fol- 
lowed a  short  Latin  diagnosis,  and  a  list  of  the  synonyms  of  authors 
and  statements  concerning  the  habits  of  life,  habitat,  the  native 
country,  and  any  special  characteristics. 

Linnaeus  created  for  botany  an  artificial  system  of  classification 
founded  on  the  characters  of  flowers.  Similarly  his  classification  of 
animals  was  artificial,  as  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  distinction 
of  natural  groups,  but  took  isolated  features  of  internal  and  external 
structure  as  characters.  Linnaeus  completed  the  improvements  in 
Aristotle's  classification  which  had  been  already  begun  by  Ray,  by 
establishing  the  following  six  classes,  founded  on  the  structure  of  the 
heart,  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  manner  of  reproduction  and 
respiration. 

(1)  Mammalia. — With  red  warm  blood,  and  a  heart  composed  of 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  viviparous.    The  following  orders  were 
distinguished — Primates  (with  the  four  genera  Homo,  Simia,  Lemur, 
Vespertilio),  Bruta.,  Ferae,  Glires,  Pecora,  Belluse,  Cete. 

(2)  Aves. — With  warm  red  blood,  and  a  heart  composed  of  two 
auricles  and  two   ventricles,  oviparous — Accipitres,   Picae,   Anseres, 
Grallae,  Gallinae,  Passeres. 

(3)  Amphibia. — With  cold  red  blood  and  a  heart  composed  of  simple 
auricle  and  ventricle,  breathing  by  lungs — Reptilia  (Testudo,  Draco, 
Lacerta,  Rana),  Serpentes. 

(4)  Pisces. — With  cold  red  blood,  and  a  heart  composed  of  simple 
auricle  and  ventricle,  breathing  by  gills — Apodes,  Jugulares,  Thora- 
cici,  Abdominales,  Branchiostegi,  Chondropterygii. 

(5)  Insecta. — -With  white  blood,  simple  heart,  and  segmented  an- 
tennae— Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenop- 
tera,  Diptera,  Aptera> 

(6)  Vermes. — With  white  blood,  simple  heart,  and  unsegmented 
antennae — Mollusca,  Intestina,  Testacea,  Zoophyta,  Infusoria. 

While  the  followers  of  Linnaeus  developed  still  further  this  barren 
and  one-sided  zoographical  treatment  and  erroneously  looked  upon 
the  framework  of  this  system  as  an  exact  and  complete  expression 
of  the  whole  of  nature,  Cuvier,  by  combining  Comparative  Anatomy 
with  Zoology,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  natural  system. 

George  Cuvier,  born  at  Mompelgard  1762,  and  educated  at  the 
Karlsakademie  at  Stuttgart,  later  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  the  Jardin  des  Pla-ntes  in  Paris,  published  his  comprehensive  in- 
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vestigations  in  numerous  works,  especially  in  his  "  Lemons  d'Anatomie 
comparee"  (1805). 

In  his  celebrated  treatise  *  published  in  1812,  on  the  arrangement 
of  animals  according  to  their  organization,  he  established  a  new 
and  essentially  changed  classification,  which  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  build  up  a  natural  system.  Cuvier  did  not,  as  most 
zootomists  had  done,  look  upon  anatomical  discoveries  and  facts  as 
in  themselves  the  aim  of  his  researches,  but  he  contemplated  them 
from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  which  led  him  to  the  establishment 
of  general  principles.  By  considering  the  peculiarities  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  organs  in  relation  with  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
organism,  he  recognised  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  individual 
organs,  and  appreciating  fully  the  idea  of  the  "  correlation  "  of  parts 
already  discussed  by  Aristotle,  he  developed  his  principle  of  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  without  which  an  animal  cannot  live  (principe 
des  conditions  d'existence  ou  causes  finales).  "  The  organism  con- 
sists of  a  single  and  complete  whole,  in  which  single  parts  cannot  be 
changed  without  causing  changes  in  all  the  other  parts."  By  com- 
paring the  organizations  of  many  different  animals,  he  found  that  the 
important  organs  are  the  most  constant,  and  that  the  less  important 
vary  most  in  their  form  and  development,  and  even  are  not  univer- 
sally present. 

He  was  thus  led  to  the  principle  so  important  for  the  systematist 
of  the  subordination  of  characters  (principe  de  la  subordination  des 
caracteres).  Without  being  ruled  by  the  pre-conceived  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  animal  organization,  he  became  convinced,  from  a  conside- 
ration of  the  differences  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  more  important  systems  of  organs,  that  there  were  in  the 
animal  kingdom  four  main  types  (embranchements],  "  general  plans 
of  structure  on  which  the  respective  animals  appear  to  be  modelled, 
and  whose  individual  subdivisions,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  only 
slight  modifications  based  on  the  development  or  the  addition  of 
some  parts,  without  the  plan  of  the  organization  being  thereby 
essentially  changed." 

These  four  groups  (embranchements  Cuvier,  Typen  Blainville) 
were  the  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata. 

The  views  of  Cuvier,  who  in  knowledge  of  anatomical  and  zoologi- 
cal detail  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  were,  however,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  men  of  note  (the  so-called  School  of 

*  "  Sur  un  nouveau  rapprochement  a  etablir  entre  les  classes  qui  composent  le 
regne  animal."  Ann.  des  Museum  d'Hist.  Nat.,  Tom  XIX.,  1812. 
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Natural  Philosophy).  In  France,  Etienne  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  pre- 
eminently defended  the  idea,  which  had  been  already  expressed  by 
Buffon,  of  the  unity  of  the  plan  of  animal  structure,  according  to 
which  the  animal  kingdom  consisted  of  an  unbroken  gradation  of 
animals.  Convinced  that  nature  always  worked  with  the  same 
materials,  he  put  forward  his  theory  of  analogies,  according  to  which 
the  same  parts,  though  differing  in  their  form  and  the  degree  of  their 
development,  should  be  found  in  all  animals  ;  and,  further,  his  theory 
of  connections  (principe  des  connexions),  according  to  which  the  same 
parts  always  appear  in  the  same  mutual  position.  A  third  funck- 
mental  principle  was  that  of  the  equivalence  of  organs,  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  one  organ  being  accompanied  by  the  diminution  of  another 
organ.  The  application  of  this  principle  had  important  results,  and 
led  to  the  scientific  foundation  of  Teratology.  His  generalizations 
were,  however,  in  the  main  hasty,  in  that  they  were  founded  on 
facts  taken  only  from  the  Vertebrates ;  and  if  applied  outside  that 
group  must  lead  to  many  rash  conclusions,  e.g.,  that  Insects  are 
Vertebrates  turned  on  to  their  backs. 

In  Germany,  Goethe  and  the  natural  philosophers  Oken  and 
Schelling  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  animal  organization, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  without  taking  account  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  of  the  actual  facts. 

The  result  of  this  controversy  which  in  France  was  carried  on 
with  considerable  vehemence  was,  that  Cuvier's  view  was  victorious, 
and  his  principles  met  with  the  more  undivided  assent  since  it 
appeared  that  they  were  confirmed  by  C.  E.  v.  Baer's  ernbryological 
work.  Many  gaps  and  errors  were  certainly  discovered  by  later 
investigators  in  Cuvier's  classification,  and  in  detail  it  was  much 
changed,  but  the  establishment  of  his  animal  types  as  the  chief 
groups  of  the  system  was  retained,  and  was  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  developing  Science  of  Embryology. 

The  most  essential  of  the  modifications  which  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  make  in  Cuvier's  system  relate  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  types.  The  Infusoria  were  some  time  ago  removed  from 
the  Radiata,  and  as  Protozoa  arranged  by  the  side  of  the  four  other 
groups.  Lately  the  number  of  groups  has  been  increased  by  the 
division  of  the  Radiata  into  Coelenterata  and  Echinodermata,  and  of 
the  Articulata  into  Arthropoda  and  Verrnes,  and  of  the  Mollusca 
into  three  groups. 

In  our  times,  however,  Cuvier's  view  has  experienced  an  essential 
modification  in  favour  of  the  Natural  Philosophers,  and  the  idea  of 
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the  absolute  independence  and  isolation  of  each  group  must  be  given 
up.  With  a  more  complete  study  it  has  been  shown  that  inter- 
mediate forms  exist  connecting  the  various  types,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
But  just  as  the  transitional  forms  between  animals  and  plants  cannot 
abolish  the  distinction  between  these  two  most  important  conceptions 
of  the  organic  kingdom,  so  the  existence  of  such  transitional  forms 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  the  idea  of  groups  and  types 
as  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal  system,  but  only  renders  it 
probable  that  the  different  groups  have  developed  from  a  similar  or 
common  starting-point. 

And  to  this  corresponds  the  fact,  which  has  become  recognised 
with  the  progress  of  embryological  knowledge,  that  similar  larval 
stages  and  tissue-layers  (germinal  layers)  are  found  in  the  develop- 
mental history  of  the  different  types.  This  fact  points  to  a  genetic 
connection. 

Likewise  the  results  of  anatomical  and  embryological  comparison 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  types  are  by  no  means  absolutely 
independent,  but  are  subordinated  to  one  another  in  more  or  less 
close  relation,  that  especially  the  higher  groups  are  genetically  to  be 
derived  from  the  Worms,  a  group  which  certainly  includes  extremely 
dissimilar  forms,  and  eventually  will,  without  doubt,  be  broken  up 
into  several  types.  We  consider  it,  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
venient, in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  distinguish  nine  types  as 
the  chief  divisions,  and  to  characterise  them  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

(1)  Protozoa. — Of  small  size,  with  differentiations  within  the  sar- 
code,    without   cellular  organs,   with  predominating   asexual  repro- 
duction. 

(2)  Ccelenterata. — Radiate  animals  segmented  in  terms  of  2,  4,  or 
6  ;  mesoderm  of  connective  tissue,  often  gelatinous ;  and  a  central 
body  cavity  common  to    digestion   and    circulation    (gastro-vascular 
space). 

(3)  Echinodermata. — Radiating  animals,  for  the  most  part  of  pen- 
tamerous  arrangement ;  with  calcareous  dermal  skeleton,  often  bear- 
ing spines ;  with  separate  alimentary  and  vascular  systems  ;  and  with 
nervous  system  and  ambulacral  feet. 

(4)  Vermes. — Bilateral   animals   with  unsegmented  or   uniformly 
(hornonornous)  segmented  body,  without  jointed  appendages  (limbs), 
with  paired  excretory  canals  sometimes  called  water- vascular  system. 

(5)  Arthropoda. — Bilateral  animals  with  heteronomously  segmented 
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bodies  and    jointed    appendages,   with  brain    and  ventral   chain   of 
ganglia, 

((>)  Molluscoidea. — Bilateral,  unsegmented  animals  with  ciliated 
circlet  of  tentacles  or  spirally  rolled  buccal  arms ;  either  polyp-like 
and  provided  with  a  hard  shell  case,  or  mussel-like  with  a  bivalve 
shell,  the  valves  being  anterior  and  posterior ;  with  one  or  more 
ganglia  connected  together  by  a  perioesophageal  ring. 

(7)  Mollusca.     Bilateral   animals   with   soft,    unsegmented   body, 
without   a   skeleton    serving   for   purposes   of   locomotion ;    usually 
enclosed  in  a  single  or  bivalve  shell,  which  is  excreted  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  (mantle) ;  with  brain,  pedal-ganglion  and  mantle-ganglion. 

(8)  Tunicata. — Bilateral  unsegmented  animals  with  sac-shaped  or 
barrel-shaped  bodies,  and  a  large  mantle  cavity  perforated  by  two 
openings ;  simple  nervous  ganglion,  heart  and  gills. 

(9)  Vertebrata. — Bilateral  animals  with  an  internal  cartilaginous  or 
osseous  segmented  skeleton  (vertebral  column),  which  gives  off  dorsal 
processes  (the  neural  arches)  to  surround  a  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and  ventral  processes  (the  ribs)  which 
bound  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  vegetative  organs ;  never  with 
more  than  two  pairs  of  limbs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MEANING    OF    THE    SYSTEM. 

VERY  different  opinions  have  been  held  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times  as  to  the  value  of  the  system.  In  the  last  century 
the  French  Zoologist  Buffon  held  the  system  to  be  a  pure  invention 
of  the  human  mind ;  while  more  recently  L.  Agassiz  thought  that  a 
real  meaning  could  be  attributed  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  system. 
He  explained  the  natural  system  founded  on  relationship  of  organiza- 
tion as  a  translation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator  into  human 
language,  by  the  investigation  of  which  we  become  unconsciously 
interpreters  of  his  ideas. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  call  that  arrangement,  which  is 
derived  from  the  relations  of  organization  founded  in  nature,  an 
invention  of  man.  Similarly  it  is  preposterous  to  deny  the  sub- 
jective participation  of  our  intellectual  activity,  since  in  every  system 
there  is  expressed  a  relation  of  the  facts  of  nature  to  our  comprehen- 
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sion  and  to  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge.     In  this  sense  Goethe 
appropriately  calls  a  natural  system  a  contradictory  expression. 

In  establishing  systems,  that  which  comes  into  contemplation 
consists  of  the  individual  forms  which  are  the  objects  of  observation. 
Every  systematic  conception,  from  that  of  the  species  to  that  of  the 
type,  depends  upon  the  bringing  together  of  siruiliar  properties,  and 
is  an  abstraction  of  the  human  mind. 

Species. — The  great  majority  of  investigators,  till  very  recently, 
Avere  agreed  in  looking  upon  the  species  as  an  independently  created 
unit  with  special  properties  which  were  retained  in  propagation,  and 
were  really  contented  with  the  fundamental  idea  in  Linnaeus'  defini- 
tion of  species :  Tot  numeramus  species  quot  ab  initio  creavit  in- 
finitum  ens."  This  view  also  accorded  with  a  dogma  prevalent  in 
Geology,  according  to  which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  successive 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  were  completely  isolated,  being  created 
afresh  at  the  beginning  and  destroyed  by  a  vast  catastrophe  at  the 
end  of  each  period.  It  was  supposed  that  no  living  thing  could  be 
preserved  through  one  of  these  catastrophes  from  one  period  into  the 
next ;  that  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  was  specially  created 
with  definite  characters,  which  it  retained  unchanged  until  it  was 
destroyed.  This  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  difference  between  the 
fossil  remains  of  Vertebrates  (Cuvier)  and  Molluscs  (Lamarck),  and 
the  living  forms  of  these  types. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  in  the  animal  nor  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  do  offspring  resemble  exactly  the  parent  forms 
from  which  they  have  originated,  but  present  differences  more  or 
less  considerable,  so  that  the  idea  of  absolute  identity  must  be 
removed  from  our  definition  of  species,  and  agreement  in  the  most 
essential  particulars  introduced  in  its  place.  The  species  would  ac- 
cordingly, in  close  agreement  with  Cuvier's  definition,  include  all 
living  forms  which  have  the  most  essential  properties  in  common,  are 
descended  from  one  another,  and  produce  fruitful  descendants. 

All  the  facts  of  natural  life,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  arranged 
agreeably  to  this  conception,  which  has  for  a  fundamental  principle 
that  all  essential  peculiarities  must  be  preserved  unaltered  by  repro- 
duction through  all  time.  The  great  difficulties  in  defining  species 
which  occur  in  practice,  and  which  prevent  a  sharp  line  being 
drawn  between  species  and  variety,  indicate  the  insufficiency  of 
the  conception. 

Varieties. — Individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  do  not 
resemble  each  other  in  all  particulars,  but  present  differences  which, 
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on  closer  investigation,  suffice  to  distinguish  the  individual  forms. 
Combinations  of  modified  characters  are  often  present  in  the  same 
species,  and  occasion  important  variations  (varieties)  which  can  be 
inherited  by  the  descendants.  The  more  important  of  such  variations 
which  are  maintained  by  reproduction  are  called  constant  varieties  or 
subspecies,  or  races,  and  are  divided  into  natural  races  and  artificial 
or  domesticated  races. 

The  former  are  found  in  free  natural  life,  and  are  usually  confined 
to  definite  localities.  They  have  arisen  in  course  of  time  in  conse- 
quence of  conditions  of  climate,  and  under  the  influence  of  variations 
in  manner  of  life  and  nourishment.  The  domesticated  races,  on  the 
other  hand,  owe  their  origin  to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  man. 
They  comprise  only  domestic  animals  whose  origin  is  still  unknown. 

Varieties,  however,  which  have  arisen  from  one  species  may  differ 
very  surprisingly  from  one  another ;  in  fact,  they  may  present 
more  important  features  of  difference  than  do  distinct  natural 
species.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  domesticated  race  of 
pigeons,  whose  common  descent  from  Columba  livia  (the  rock 
pigeon)  was  shown  by  Darwin  to  be  very  probable.  They  are 
capable  of  such  striking  alterations,  that  their  varieties,  known  as 
tumbler  pigeons,  fantail  pigeons,  etc.,  were  held  by  ornithologists, 
who  were  without  knowledge  of  their  origin,  to  be  real  species,  and 
were  even  divided  into  different  genera. 

In  the  natural  state,  too,  it  often  happens  that  varieties  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  species  by  the  quality  of  their  characteristics. 
It  is  customary  to  consider  that  the  essential  of  a  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence,  and  to  recognise  varieties 
by  the  fact  that  their  characteristics  are  more  variable  than  those 
of  species.  If  forms  which  are  widely  different  can  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  forms,  they  are  held  to  be 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  But  if  such  intermediate  forms  are 
absent,  they  are  held  to  be  distinct  species,  even  when  the  differences 
between  them  (so  long  as  they  are  constant)  are  less. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  can  understand  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  positive  test,  the  individual  judgment  and  the  natural  tact 
of  the  observer  decides  between  species  and  variety ;  *  and  how  it 
is  that  the  opinions  of  different  observers  have  differed  so  widely  in 

*  The  establishment  of  the  conception  of  sub-species  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  common  conception  of  species,  and  is  the  most  striking  proof  that 
systematists  themselves  recognize  that  the  distinction  between  species  and 
sul  >-species  is  a  relative  one. 
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practice.  This  relation  has  been  excellently  and  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Darwin  and  Hooker.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  Nageli  *  divided  the  Ilieracice  found  in  Germany 
into  three  hundred  species,  Fries  into  one  hundred  and  six,  Koch 
into  fifty-two,  while  other  authors  recognise  hardly  more  than  twenty. 
Nageli  indeed  says,  "  There  is  no  genus  of  more  than  four  species  on 
which  all  botanists  are  agreed,  and  many  examples  may  be  cited 
in  which,  since  Linnaeus'  time,  the  same  species  have  been  repeatedly 
divided  up  and  re-united." 

We  are  therefore  driven,  in  order  to  determine  the  essential  pro- 
perty distinguishing  species  and  variety,  to  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  for  the  conception  of  species, — a  characteristic 
which  has  hardly  ever  been  used  in  practice,  i.e.,  the  community  of 
descent  and  the  capacity  for  fruitful  interbreeding.  This  means  of 
determination,  however,  is  also  insufficient. 

It  is  a  commonly  known  fact  that  animals  which  belong  to  different 
species  pair  with  one  another  and  produce  hybrids,  e.g.,  horse  and 
ass,  wolf  and  dog,  fox  and  dog.  Widely  differing  species,  which  are 
placed  in  different  genera,  have  even  been  known  to  cross  with  one 
another,  and  to  produce  progeny,  such  as  the  he-goat  and  sheep,  and 
the  she- goat  and  ibex.  The  hybrids  however  are,  as  a  rule,  sterile. 
They  are  intermediate  forms  with  imperfect  generative  system,  with- 
out the  power  of  propagation ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  a  power  of  reproduction  (such  cases  are  most  frequently  met  with 
amongst  female  hybrids),  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
paternal  or  maternal  species. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  sterility  of  the  hybrid  which 
appear  to  afford  weighty  proof  against  immutability  of  species.  The 
experiments  in  breeding  between  the  hare  and  rabbit,  made  on  a 
large  scale  in  Angoulerne  by  Roux,  have  shown  that  their  progeny, 
the  hare-rabbit,  is  perfectly  fertile.  Half-bred  hybrids  of  the  rabbit 
and  hare  have  been  bred,  and  have  been  reproductive  through  many 
generations  of  pure  in-breeding.  In  like  manner  careful  inquiries 
into  the  hybridism  of  plants,  especially  the  investigations  of  W. 
Herbert,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  many  hybrids  are  as  perfectly 
productive  among  themselves  as  genuine  species. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  too,  hybrids  of  various  kinds  are  found. 
Such  hybrids  have  frequently  been  taken  for  independent  specie?, 
and  have  been  described  as  such  (Tetrao  medius,  hybrid  of  Tetrao 

*  C.  Nageli,  "  Entstehung  uncl  Begriff  der  naturhistorischen  Art."  Munich, 
1865. 
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urogallus  and  Tetrao  tetrix  ;  Abramidopsis  Leuckarti,  Bliccopsis 
(ibrtniiorutilus,  and  others  are,  according  to  von  Siebold,  hybrids.) 
Sterility  of  hybrids  is  not  the  rule  here,  for  a  great  number  of  wild 
plants  have  been  recognised  as  hybrid  species  (Kolreuter,  Gartner, 
Niigeli — Cirsium,  Cytisus,  Rubus).  This  seems  to  render  it  the  less 
doubtful  that  amongst  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  by 
man,  persistent  transitional  forms  can  be  obtained  from  originally 
different  •  species,  by  gradual  alteration  brought  about  by  cross 
breeding. 

Pallas,  adopting  this  view,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  closely  allied 
species,  though  at  first  they  may  refuse  to  breed  together,  or  may 
produce  sterile  offspring,  will,  after  long  domestication,  produce  fertile 
progeny.  And  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  that  some 
of  our  domestic  animals  have  originated  in  prehistoric  times  as  the 
result  of  the  unintentional  crossing  of  different  species.  Riitimeyer 
especially  endeavoured  to  prove  this  mode  of  origin  for  the  domestic 
ox  (Bos  taurus),  which  he  regarded  as  a  new  race  resulting  from  the 
crossing  of  at  least  two  ancestral  forms  (Bos  primigenius,  brachyceros). 
It  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that  the  domestic  pig  and  cat,  and 
the  numerous  breeds  of  dogs,  have  originated  from  several  wild 
species. 

In  connection  with  the  exceptional  cases  which  have  just  been 
discussed,  we  may  lay  great  stress  upon  the  perfect  reproductive 
capabilities  of  mongrels,  that  is,  of  the  progeny  produced  by  the 
crossing  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  though  here  also 
we  meet  with  exceptions.  Disregarding  those  cases  in  which  me- 
chanical causes  render  the  interbreeding  of  different  varieties  im- 
possible, it  seems,  according  to  the  observations  of  breeders  whose 
word  may  be  depended  upon,  that  certain  varieties  have  difficulty 
in  crossing  with  one  another  ;  and  further  that  certain  forms  which 
have  been  bred  by  selection  from  a  common  stock  are  altogether  in- 
capable of  fertile  intercourse.  The  domestic  cat  introduced  into 
Paraguay  from  Europe  has,  according  to  Rengger,  become  essentially 
altered  in  process  of  time,  and  has  acquired  a  marked  aversion  to 
the  European  ancestral  form.  The  European  guinea  pig  does  not 
breed  with  the  Brazilian  form,  from  which  it  is  probably  descended. 
The  Porto-Santo  rabbit,  which  was  exported  from  Europe  to  Porti  - 
Santo  near  Madeira  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  so  much  altered  that 
it  can  no  longer  breed  with  the  European  race  of  rabbits. 

The  evident  difficulty  of  precisely  defining  the  conception  of  species, 
in  presence  of  the  exi-tence  of  a  gradual,  almost  uninterrupted  series 
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of  animal  forms,  and  of  the  results  of  artificial  selection,  had  already, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  induced  illustrious  and  highly 
esteemed  naturalists  to  dispute  the  dominant  views  on  the  immuta- 
bility of  species.  In  the  year  1809,  Lamark,  in  his  "  Philosopkie 
Zoologique"  broached  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  species  from  one 
another.  He  referred  the  gradual  alterations  in  some  degree  to 
changing  conditions  of  life,  but  mainly  to  use  and  disuse  of  organs. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  too,  the  advocate  of  the  idea  of  unity  of 
organization  of  all  animals  and  the  opponent  of  Cuvier,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  species  had  not  existed  unaltered  from  the  be- 
ginning. While  agreeing  essentially  with  Lanark's  theory  of  the 
origin  and  transmutation  of  species,  he  ascribed  a  less  influence  to 
the  inherent  activity  of  the  organism,  and  believed  that  he  could 
explain  the  alterations  through  the  direct  operation  of  changes  in 
the  environment  (monde  ambiant). 

The  change  in  the  fundamental  views  of  Geology  which  took 
place  at  a  later  period  must  be  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of  these 
investigators.  Lyell  endeavoured  (Principles  of  Geology)  to  explain 
geological  alterations  by  means  of  the  forces  in  operation  at  the 
present  day,  working  gradually  and  without  interruption  through 
extended  periods  of  time,  and  rejected  the  Cuvierian  theory  of 
mighty  revolutions  and  catastrophes  which  destroyed  all  life.  When 
the  geologists  with  Lyell  had  given  up  the  hypothesis  of  periodic 
disturbance  of  the  course  of  natural  events,  they  were  obliged  to 
assume  the  continuity  of  organic  life  during  the  successive  periods 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
immense  alterations  of  the  organic  world  by  slight  influences  operat- 
ing gradually  and  without  interruption  throughout  long  periods  of 
time.  The  variability  of  species,  the  origin  of  new  species  from 
previous  ancestral  forms  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  become,  accord- 
ingly, since  the  time  of  Lyell,  a  necessary  postulate  of  geology  in 
order  to  explain  naturally  the  differences  of  animals  and  plants 
in  successive  periods  without  the  supposition  of  repeated  acts  of 
creation. 

THE  TRANSMUTATION  THEORY,  OR  THEORY  OF  DESCENT,  BASED   ON 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION  (DARWINISM). 

Nevertheless  a  more  securely  grounded  theory  based  upon  a  firmer 
standpoint  was  needed  in  order  to  give  more  force  to  the  Trans- 
mutation hypothesis  which  had  remained  disregarded ;  and  this 
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service  was  effected  by  the  English  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin, 
who  employed  a  mass  of  scientific  material  to  found  a  theory  of  the 
origin  and  mutation  of  species.  This  theory,  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  views  of  Lamark  and  Geoffroy  and  in  harmony  with 
Lyell's  doctrines,  has  received  an  almost  universal  recognition,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  principle,  but  also  because  of 
the  objective  and  convincing  way  in  which  his  genius  expounded  it. 

Darwin  *  starts  from  the  principle  of  heredity,  according  to 
which  the  characteristics  of  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring. But  side  by  side  with  this,  there  is  an  adaptation  determined 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  nourishment,  a  limited  variability  of 
form,  without  which  individuals  of  like  descent  would  be  identical. 
While  heredity  tends  to  reproduce  identical  characteristics,  individual 
variations  appear  in  the  descendants  of  the  same  species,  and  in  this 
way  modifications  arise,  which  in  their  turn  are  submitted  to  the 
law  of  heredity.  Cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals,  the 
individual  forms  of  which  vary  far  more  than  do  those  living  in  a 
state  of  nature,  are  especially  disposed  to  alteration ;  and  capability 
of  domestication  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  the  capability  of  an 
organism  to  siibordinate  and  adapt  itself  to  altered  conditions  of 
nourishment  and  way  of  life. 

The  so-called  artificial  breeding,  by  which  man  succeeds  by  judicious 
choice  in  cultivating  in  plants  and  animals  definite  properties  cor- 
responding to  his  requirements,  depends  on  the  interaction  of  heredity 
and  individual  variation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  numerous  races 
of  domestic  animals  were  in  this  way  bred  unconsciously  by  man,  just 
as  in  our  own  days  large  numbers  of  new  varieties  are  bred  by  judi- 
cious choice  of  the  male  and  female  parents.  Similar  processes  are 
also  at  work  in  natural  life,  calling  into  existence  new  alterations 
and  varieties.  Here  also  we  find  a  selection  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  struggle  of  organisms  for  existence,  and  may  be  called  a  natural 
selection.  All  plants  and  animals  are  engaged,  as  Decandolle  and 
Lyell  had  asserted  ten  years  previously,  in  a  mutual  struggle  for 
existence  among  themselves  and  with  external  conditions. 

A  plant  has  to  fight  against  circumstances  of  climate,  season,  and 
soil ;  and  has  also  to  compete  for  existence  with  other  plants  which, 
by  their  superabundant  increase,  endanger  the  possibility  of  it> 
preservation.  Plants  serve  as  food  for  animals,  which  themselves 
are  engaged  in  a  mutual  struggle  with  each  other ;  the  carnivorous 

*  Ch.  Darwin.  ';  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection." 
London, 1859. 
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feeding  very  largely  upon  herbivorous  animals.  Then  again,  all  are 
struggling  to  multiply  in  great  numbers.  Each  organism  produces 
far  more  descendants  than  can  in  general  be  preserved.  With  a 
definite  degree  of  fertility,  a  corresponding  amount  of  destruction 
must  take  place ;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  number  of 
individuals  would  so  increase  in  geometrical  progression  that  no 
locality  would  suffice  for  the  sustenance  of  their  progeny.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  protection  afforded  by  fertility,  size,  special  organiza- 
tion, colour,  etc.,  were  removed,  the  species  would  soon  vanish  from 
the  earth.  Amongst  the  complex  conditions  and  interactions  of  life, 
even  the  most  remotely  connected  organisms  struggle  with  each  other 
for  existence  (e.g.,  the  clover  and  the  mice);  but  the  most  violent 
strife  is  waged  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  which  seek 
the  same  food  and  are  exposed  to  the  same  dangers.  In  this  strife  it 
necessarily  happens  that  those  individuals  which  are  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  situation,  through  their  special  properties,  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  maintaining  themselves  and  of  multiplying,  and, 
in  consequence,  of  reproducing  the  modifications  useful  to  the  species 
and  of  preserving  them  in  their  descendants,  or  even  sometimes  of 
increasing  them. 

Just  as  in  the  breeding  of  domesticated  animals,  an  artificial  selec- 
tion is  made  by  man  to  perpetuate  and  increase  advantageous 
variations;  so  in  the  natural  breeding  of  wild  animals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  struggle  for  existence,  a  selection  is  made  by  nature 
which  leads  to  the  preservation  of  modifications  useful  to  the 
species. 

Since,  however,  the  struggle  for  existence  in  closely  related  forms 
must  be  the  more  violent  the  more  nearly  they  resemble  one  another, 
the  most  divergent  types  will  have  the  greatest  chance  of  enduring 
and  of  producing  descendants.  Hence  a  divergence  of  characters 
and  an  extinction  of  intermediate  forms  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
Thus  by  the  combination  of  useful  properties  and  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  hereditary  peculiarities,  which  were  primitively  of  little  im- 
portance, varieties  gradually  arise  which  ever  diverge  more  and 
more  ;  and  this  is  what  Darwin  sought  to  prove  by  happily  chosen 
examples.  We  can  now  comprehend  why  everything  in  the  organism 
is  directed  towards  one  end,  which  is  to  ensure  existence  in  the 
most  perfect  way.  The  great  series  of  phenomena  which  could  hitherto 
only  receive  a  teleological  explanation  are  thus  brought  into  causal 
relation,  and  can  be  explained  as  the  inevitable  result  of  efficient 
causes,  and  their  natural  connection  is  thus  rendered  intelligible. 
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This  principle  of  natural  selection,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  rests,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  interaction  of  adaptation 
and  heredity,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
can  be  shown  to  occur  everywhere  in  nature. 

In  its  fundamental  idea  the  natural  selection  theory  is  essentially 
an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  to  plants  and  animals. 
Developed  simultaneously  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  *  it  received  from 
the  former  a  most  comprehensive  scientific  foundation. 

We  must  certainly  admit  that  Darwin's  selection  theory,  although 
supported  by  what  we  know  of  biological  processes  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  very  far  from  discovering  the  final 
causes  and  physical  connection  of  the  phenomena  of  adaptation  and 
heredity,  since  it  is  unable  to  explain  why  such  or  such  a  variation 
should  appear  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  vital 
conditions,  and  how  it  is  that  the  manifold  and  wonderful  phenomena 
of  heredity  are  a  function  of  organised  matter. 

It  is  clearly  a  great  exaggeration  when  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  t  say  that  it  ranks  as  equal  to  the  gravitation 
theory  of  Newton,  because  "it  is  founded  upon  a  single  law,  a 
single  effective  cause,  namely,  upon  the  interaction  of  adaptation  and 
heredity."  They  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  here  only  to  do 
with  the  proof  of  a  mechanical  and  causal  connection  between  series 
of  biological  phenomena,  and  not  in  the  remotest  degree  with  a 
physical  explanation.  Even  if  we  are  justified  in  connecting  the 
phenomena  of  adaptation  with  the  processes  of  nourishment,  and  in 
conceiving  heredity  as  a  physiological  function  of  the  organism,  we 
still  stand  and  regard  these  phenomena  as  "the  savage  who  sees 
a  ship  for  the  first  time."  While  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
heredity  \  remain  completely  unintelligible,  we  are  only  in  a  position 
to  explain  in  general  terms  certain  modifications  of  organs,  on 
physical  grounds,  by  the  altered  conditions  of  metabolism.  It  is  only 
rarely — as  in  the  case  of  the  operation  of  use  and  disuse — that  we 
are  able  more  directly  to  relate  the  development  or  the  atrophy  of 
organs  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  their  nutritive  activity,  i.e., 
to  give  a  chemico-physical  explanation. 

Darwin  has  been  unjustly  reproached  with  having  left  chance  to 

:  Compare  also  A.  R.  Wallace.  "Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection." 

t  Compare  E.  Haeckel,  "  Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeschichte.  4.  Auflage. 
Berlin,  1873. 

%  It  is  clearly  a  misuse  of  the  word  ;'Law"  to  represent  the  numerous 
partially  opposed  and  limiting  phenomena  of  heredity  as  so  many  '•  laws  of 
heredity,"  as  E.  Haeckel  does. 
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play  a  considerable  part  in  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
varieties,  with  having  accounted  for  everything  by  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  with  having  given  too  little  prominence  to  the  direct 
influence  of  physical  action  on  the  mutation  of  forms.  This 
reproach  seems  to  arise  from  a  misapprehension.  Darwin  says 
himself  that  the  expression  "  chance,"  which  he  often  uses  to  explain 
the  presence  of  any  small  alteration,  is  a  totally  incorrect  expression, 
and  is  only  used  to  express  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  physical 
reasons  for  such  particular  variation. 

If  Darwin  has  by  a  series  of  considerations  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  conditions  of  life,  such  as  climate,  nourishment,  etc., 
exercise  but  a  small  direct  influence  upon  variability,  since,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  varieties  have  arisen  under  the  most  different 
conditions,  and  different  varieties  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
that  the  complex  adaptation  of  organism  to  organism  cannot  be 
produced  by  such  influences,  still  he  recognises  in  the  alteration  of 
the  vital  conditions  and  the  mode  of  nourishment  the  primary  cause 
of  slight  modifications  of  structure.  But  it  is  only  natural  selection 

o  * 

which  accumulates  those  alterations,  so  that  they  become  appreciable  to 
us  and  constitute  a  variation  which  is  evident  to  our  senses.  It  is 
exactly  upon  the  intimate  connection  of  direct  physical  action  with 
the  consequences  of  natural  selection  that  the  strength  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  rests. 

The  origin  of  varieties  and  races  would  appear,  however,  to  consti- 
tute only  the  first  stage  in  the  processes  of  the  continual  changes  of 
organisms.  However  slowly  the  process  of  selection  may  work,  yet 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  changes,  or  to 
the  endless  combinations  of  reciprocal  adaptations  of  living  beings  if 
we  allow  a  very  long  period  of  time  for  its  operation.  With  the 
aid  of  this  new  factor  of  duration  of  time,  which,  according  to  geo- 
logical facts,  cannot  be  rejected,  but  stands  to  an  unlimited  extent  at 
our  service,  the  gap  between  variety  and  species  disappears.  Since 
the  former  are  continually  diverging  with  the  lapse  of  time — and  the 
more  they  do  so  and  become  differentiated  in  their  organization  so 
much  the  better  will  they  be  fitted  to  fill  different  places  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  and  to  increase  in  number — they  at  length  attain  the 
value  of  species,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  interbreed,  or,  at 
any  rate,  only  exceptionally  produce  progeny.  Thus,  according  to 
Damvin,  a  variety  is  a  species  in  process  of  format  ion.  Variety  and 
species  are  connected  by  continuous  series  of  transitions,  and  are  not 
absolutely  distinct  from  one  another ;  but  are  only  relatively  separated 
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by  the  amount  of  difference  in  their  morphological  and  physiological 
characteristics. 

This  conclusion  of  Darwin's,  which  extends  the  result  of  natural 
selection  from  the  production  of  variety  to  that  of  species,  is  ob- 
stinately and  often  bitterly  opposed  by  those  who  subordinate  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  traditional  ideas. 

Even  if  they  do  not  deny  the  facts  of  variability,  and  even  admit 
the  inriuence  of  natural  selection  on  the  formation  of  natural  varieties, 
they  yet  continue  true  to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  absolute  separa- 
tion between  species  and  race-variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  draw  such  a  line  of  separation.  Neither 
the  quality  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  nor  the  results  of  cross- 
ing afford  us  a  distinctive  criterion  between  species  and  variety. 
The  fact,  however,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  conception  of  species,  precisely  because  we,  are  unable  clearly 
to  distinguish  between  species  and  variety,  adds  so  much  the  more 
weight  to  Darwin's  argument,  since  neither  the  variability  of  the 
organism  and  the  struggle  for  existence  nor  the  great  antiquity  of 
life  upon  the  globe  can  be  contested. 

The  variability  of  forms  is  a  firmly  established  fact ;  so,  too,  is  the 
.struggle  for  existence.  Now  if  we  add  the  operations  of  natural 
selection  to  these  two  factors,  we  are  able  to  understand  the  origin 
of  varieties.  If  we  imagine  the  same  process  which  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  varieties  continued  through  a  greater  number  of  genera- 
tions and  effective  through  a  longer  period  of  time — and  we  are  the 
more  justified  in  making  use  of  these  long  periods  of  time,  since 
with  their  help  astronomy  and  geology  have  been  enabled  to  explain 
many  phenomena — the  diverging  characteristics  will  become  more  and 
more  marked,  and  will  at  last  gain  the  value  of  distinctive  species- 
characters. 

In  still  greater  periods  of  time  the  species  will  become  so  far 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
the  intermediate  forms  that  they  will  represent  different  genera. 
Accordingly  the  greater  differences  of  organization  which  are  ex- 
pressed  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  system,  such  as  orders  and 
sub-orders,  etc.,  require  a  longer  interval  of  time  for  their  accom- 
plishment, and  an  extinction  of  a  greater  number  of  intermediate 
forms.  Finally,  the  different  ancestral  forms  of  the  classes  of  a 
group  may  be  referred  to  a  common  starting-point ;  and  since  the 
different  groups  of  animals  are  connected  by  many  intermediate  forms, 
the  number  of  the  ancestral  forms  becomes  much  reduced. 
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The  undifferentiated  contractile  substance,  sarcode  or  protoplasm, 
was  probably  the  starting-point  of  all  organic  life. 

If  these  suppositions  are  correct,  species  no  longer  retain  the  signifi- 
cation of  independent  and  immutable  units,  and  appear,  according  to 
the  great  law  of  evolution,  only  as  transient  groups  of  forms,  capable 
of  change,  and  confined  to  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  to  definite 
conditions  of  life,  and  preserving,  as  long  as  these  conditions  do  not 
vary,  a  constancy  in  their  essential  characters.  The  different  categories 
of  the  system  show  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  ; 
and  the  system  is  the  expression  of  genealogical  relationship  founded 
upon  descent.  All  systems,  however,  must  be  imperfect  and  full  of 
gaps,  since  the  extinct  ancestors  of  organisms  living  at  the  present 
time  can  only  be  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  geological  record ; 
numerous  intermediate  forms  are  wanting  and  finally  no  traces  of 
organic  remains  from  the  most  ancient  periods  are  preserved. 

Only  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  enormously  ramified  ancestral  tree 
are  accessible  to  us  in  sxifiicieiit  number.  Only  the  extreme  points 
of  the  twigs  are  completely  preserved ;  while  of  the  numerous  rami- 
fications of  the  branches  only  the  existence  of  a  stump  here  and 
there  has  been  demonstrated.  Hence  it  appears  quite  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  attain  to  a  sufficiently  sure 
representation  of  this  natural  genealogical  tree  of  organisms  ;  and 
while  we  admire  the  bold  speculations  of  E.  Haeckel's  genealogical 
attempts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  there  is  room  for 
innumerable  possibilities  in  detail,  and  that  subjective  judgment 
holds  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  objective  certainty  of  fact. 
Hence  we  must  be  contented  for  the  present  with  an  incomplete 
and  more  or  less  artificial  arrangement ;  although  the  conception  of 
the  natural  system  theoretically  is  established. 

When  the  fundamental  arguments  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
selection  and  the  transmutation  theory  founded  upon  it  are  submitted 
to  criticism,  it  is  soon  apparent  that  direct  proof  by  investigation 
is  now,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  impossible ;  for  the  theory  is 
founded  upon  postulates  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  direct  inquiry. 
Periods  of  time  which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  human 
observation  are  required  for  the  alteration  of  forms  under  natural 
conditions  of  life  ;  and  the  extremely  complicated  interactions,  which 
in  the  natural  state  under  the  form  of  natural  selection  are  tending 
to  change  plants  and  animals,  can  only  be  grasped  in  a  general  sense, 
while  in  their  details  they  are  practically  unknown  to  us. 

Further,  plants  and  animals  which    are  under  the  influence   of 
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natural  selection  are  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  experiments  of  man, 
and  the  relatively  few  forms  which  man  has,  in  a  greater  or  less 
space  of  time,  brought  completely  within  his  power,  have  been  and 
are  being  altered  and  modified  by  the  so-called  artificial  selection. 
The  action  of  the  natural  selection,  in  Darwin's  sense,  is  therefore 
in  general  incapable  of  direct  proof,  and  even  for  the  origin  of 
varieties  can  only  be  illustrated  and  rendered  probable  by  hypothe- 
tical examples.  Against  this  we  must,  however,  set  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  probability  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theories  of  descent  and  transmutation  of  species,  which  have  never 
received  better  support  than  from  the  natural  selection  theory  of 
Darwin ;  and  that  this  probability  is  supported,  not  only  by  the 
whole  weight  of  morphological  evidence,  but  also  by  the  testimony 
of  Palaeontology  and  of  geographical  distribution. 

EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  DESCENT. 

If  the  transmutation  of  species  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis, 
because  it  is  incapable  of  being  demonstrated  by  direct  observation, 
then  its  value  depends  upon  its  correspondence  with  the  facts  and 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Evidence  from  Morphology. — The  whole  of  Morphology  tends  to 
show  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  transmutation  of  species.  The 
degrees  of  resemblance  between  species  which  was  for  a  long  time 
expressed  by  the  metaphorical  term  "  relations/tip,"  and  which  rested 
upon  an  agreement  in  more  or  less  important  characteristics,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  systematic  groups,  of  which  the  highest,  the 
kingdom  or  type,  was  founded  upon  a  similarity  in  the  most  general 
features  of  organization  and  development.  The  agreement  of  numerous 
animals  in  the  general  plan  of  their  organization,  e.g.,  the  common 
possession  by  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  of  a  rigid  column 
forming  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  the  dorsal  position  in  regard  to 
this  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  ventral  position  of  the 
organs  of  nourishment  and  reproduction,  are  very  well  explained, 
according  to  the  theories  of  selection  and  descent,  by  the  derivation  of 
all  Vertebrates  from  a  common  ancestor  possessing  the  characteristics 
of  the  type,  while  the  supposition  of  a  plan  of  the  Creator  renounces 
all  explanation.  In  like  manner  is  explained  that  similarity  of 
characteristics  by  which  the  remaining  groups  and  sub-groups,  from 
class  to  genus,  are  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  dividing 
all  organized  beings  into  groups  subordinated  the  one  to  the  other. 
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The  impossibility  of  a  sharply  defined  classification  is  also  rendered 
comprehensible  by  the  theory  of  descent.  The  theory  requires  the 
existence  of  forms  transitional  between  intimately  and  remotely 
allied  groups ;  and  explains,  as  a  result  of  the  disappearance,  in  course 
of  time,  of  numerous  types  which  have  been  worsted  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  fact  that  groups  of  equal  value  are  of  such  various 
extent,  and  are  often  only  represented  by  single  forms. 

It  is  not  only  systematic  characters,  but  also  the  innumerable 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  science  of  Comparative  Anatomy  which 
point  to  a  nearer  or  more  remote  relationship  between  the  different 
groups.  For  example,  if  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  extremities 
or  the  brain  of  Vertebrates,  we  find,  in  spite  of  considerable  differ- 
ences (sometimes  bridged  over  by  intermediate  forms)  in  the  various 
groups,  that  in  all  they  are  built  upon  a  common  type  of  struc- 
ture. This  type  is  found  very  variously  modified  and  more  or 
less  differentiated  in  each  secondary  group,  according  to  the  different 
functions  which  the  organ  has  to  fulfil  and  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  mode  of  life  to  which  each  species  is  subjected.  In  the  fin  of 
the  whale,  in  the  wing  of  the  bird,  in  the  anterior  limb  of  the 
quadruped,  and  in  the  human  arm  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are 
present  the  same  bones,  here  short  and  broad  and  irnrnoveably  con- 
nected, there  elongated  and  jointed  in  different  ways  to  allow  of 
corresponding  movements,  sometimes  with  every  part  fully  developed, 
sometimes  simplified  in  one  way  or  another,  and  partly  or  entirely 
rudimentary. 

Evidence  from  the  facts  of  Dimorphism  and  Polymorphism.— 
The    phenomena    of    dimorphism    and    polymorphism    in    the    same 
species,  and  the  sexual  differences  which   have  been  developed    in 
animals  originally  hermaphrodite,  may  be  quoted  as  important  evi- 
dence of  the  extensive  influence  of  adaptation. 

Male  and  female  forms  differ  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
produce  spermatozoa  and  the  latter  ova,  but  they  exhibit  numerous 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  connected  with  the  different  func- 
tions which  the  male  and  female  respectively  have  to  perform.  The 
existence  of  these  secondary  characteristics  can  in  all  cases  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  means  of  natural  selection.  We  may 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  speak  of  a  sexual  selection  *  by  means 
of  which  the  two  sexes  have  been,  in  course  of  time,  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  not  only  in  peculiarities  of  form  and  organiza- 

*  Ch.   Darwin,  "The  Descent  of  Man,  and.  Selection    in  Relation  to  Sex," 
Vol.  I.  and  II.     London  1871. 
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tion,  but  also  in  habits  of  life,  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  the 
preservation  of  the  race.  Since  the  male  sex  generally  has  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  acts  of  copulation  and  fertilization  it  is 
comprehensible  that  the  male  form  should  differ  more  from  the  young 
than  the  female  which  supplies  material  for  the  formation  and 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  and  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
progeny.  Very  frequently  the  male  sex  is  capable  of  quicker  and 
more  facile  movements ;  in  many  Insects  the  male  alone  has  the 
power  of  flight,  while  the  female  remains  without  wings  (fig.  97). 
In  the  strife  which  the  males  of  similar  species  have  to  wage  for 
the  possession  of  the  females,  those  individuals  which  are  most 
favoured  by  their  organization  (in  respect  of  strength,  capability  for 
motion,  prehensile  organs,  beauty,  organs  for  production  of  sound, 
etc.)  will  prove  the  conquerors ;  while  those  females  which  possess 
properties  especially  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  offspring  will 
best  fulfil  their  task. 

At  the  same  time  variations  in  the  duration  of  development,  in 
the  mode  of  growth  and  structure,  may  in  a  more  passive  way  be 
favourable  under  the  special  conditions  of  life  of  the  species.  The 
secondary  sexual  characters  may  sometimes  acquire  such  importance 
as  to  lead  to  essential  and  deeply  engrained  modification  of  the 
organism,  and  to  a  true  sexual  dimorphism  (males  of  Botifera  with  no 
digestive  tube,  dwarfed  males  of  Bonellia,  Trichosomum  crassicauda). 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  dimorphism  of  sex  reaches  its  highest 
extreme  in  parasites.  In  many  parasitic  Crustacea  (Siphonostoma) 
such  extreme  cases,  in  which  the  large  shapeless  females  have  lost 
the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion,  and  even  segmentation,  while 
the  males  are  small  and  dwarfed,  are  connected  by  numerous  inter- 
mediate forms ;  and  the  circumstances  which  have  operated  as  the 
cause  of  this  sexual  dimorphism  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  influence 
of  favourable  conditions  of  nourishment  which  parasites  enjoy  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  rapid  and  frequent  locomotion,  increases 
in  the  female  the  capacity  of  producing  reproductive  material,  and 
brings  about  such  an  alteration  of  form  that  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  diminished  and  the  organs  of  movement  atrophy  and  may  com- 
pletely vanish.  The  body  acquires  an  unwieldy,  shapeless  character 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  ovary  which  is  filled  with 
eggs,  and  throws  out  outgrowths  and  processes  into  which  the  ovaries 

• 

project,  or  else  acquires  an  unsymmetrical  saclike  form.  The  seg- 
mentation is  lost  and  the  limbs  degenerate ;  the  slender  moveable 
abdomen  which,  when  the  animal  was  free-swimming,  was  an  essen- 
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tial  aid  to  locomotion,  is  reduced  more  and  more  till  it  becomes  a 
short,  unsegmented  stump.  The  appearance  of  such  a  parasite  is  so 
strange  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  it  was  that  formerly 
one  of  these  abnormal  groups,  the  Lerncece,  was  placed  among  the 
endoparasitic  Worms,  or  even  among  the  Mollusca. 

The  more  the  female  remains  behind  the  type  of  its  fully-developed, 
free-living  allies,  so  much  the  more  do  the  two  sexes  become  morpho- 
logically remote  from  one  another,  for  the  form  and  organization  of 
the  male  also  are  affected  by  the  changed  conditions  of  life,  but  in 
a  different  manner.*  In  the  male  sex  the  more  favourable  and 
abundant  nourishment  may  not  affect  the  necessity  of  locomotion 
and  the  development  of  the  locomotive  organs  in  so  direct  a  manner, 
since  the  sexual  activity  of  the  male  and  the  necessity  for  locomotion 
in  order  to  select  a  female  remain  unaltered.  Even  when  locomo- 
tion is  reduced  and  rendered  difficult,  parasitism  does  not,  in  the  case 
of  the  male,  lead  either  to  a  complete  loss  of  segmentation  or  to  such 
unsymmetrical  growths  as  we  observe  in  many  female  parasitic  Crus- 
tacea. The  large  quantity  of  generative  material  produced,  which 
in  the  female  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species,  and  which  therefore  favours  the  development  of  a  large, 
shapeless,  unwieldy  body,  is  the  less  conspicuous  in  the  male  because 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sperm  serves  for  the  fertilization  of  an 
enormous  number  of  ova. 

Thus,  then,  the  extreme  degree  of  parasitism  in  the  male,  even 
when  accompanied  by  a  confined  and  more  creeping  mode  of  loco- 
motion, does  not  lead  to  an  excessive  increase  in  size  nor  produce 
an  unsegmented  and  strange  form  of  body,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  rise  to  the  symmetrically  formed,  dwarfed  pigm?ean  males. 
This  extreme  state  is,  however,  connected  with  the  normal  state  by 
numerous  intermediate  steps.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Lernaeopocls  that 
the  size  of  the  male  Adheres  is  only  slightly  reduced,  while  the  true 
dwarfed  males  of  the  Lernceopoda  and  Chondracanthidce  are  attached, 
like  small  parasites  (fig.  98),  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  female  body, 
which  is  relatively  enormously  large.  The  preparation  of  a  large 
amount  of  sperm  which  implies  the  possession  of  a  large  body,  would 
only  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  material  and  time  in  the  life  of  the 
species,  and  this  must  have  been  avoided  by  the  influence  of  natural 
selection. 

In  addition  to  this  sexual  dimorphism  we  find  in  various  groups 
of  animals — especially  in  the  insects  which  live  together  in  great 

*   Compare  C.  Clans.  "  Die  freilebenden  Copepoden."     1863. 
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societies,  the  so-called  animal  communities — a  third  group  of  indi- 
viduals (sometimes  even  divided  into  several  series  of  forms)  which 
are  without  generative  organs  and  are  incapable  of  reproduction,  but 
which  assume  the  functions  of  protecting,  of  providing  nourish- 
ment for  the  community,  and  of  caring  for  the  young.  Adaptive 
peculiarities  suitable  for  the  discharge  of  these  functions  are 
apparent  in  their  structure  and  organization.  These  sterile  indivi- 
duals are  in  the  Hymenoptera  aborted  females.  Among  the  ants 
they  are  divided  into  workers  and  soldiers.  Amongst  the  Termites 
they  are  derived  from  both  males  and  females,  in  which  the  genera- 
tive organs  are  reduced.  Sterile  individuals  are  also  found  amongst 
animals  (Fishes)  which  do  not  form  communities,  and  were  formerly 
taken  for  particular  species  and  described  as  such.  Polymorphism  is 
most  highly  developed  in  the  Hydroids  which  are  united  in  stocks— 
the  Siphonophora. 

The  numerous  cases  of  dimorphism  and  polymorphism  in  either 
sex  of  the  same  species,  should  be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Dimorphic  females  among  insects  have  been  observed,  e.g.,  in 
the  Malayan  Papilionidce  (P.  Memnon,  Pamnon,  Ormenus),  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Hydroporus  and  Dytiscus,  as  also  in  the  Neurotemis,  a 
genus  of  the  Neuroptera.  In  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
female  forms  is  more  nearly  related  in  form,  and  colour  to  the  male 
orrn  whose  peculiarities  it  has  assumed.  In  other  cases  the 
differences  are  more  connected  with  climate  and  season  (seasonal 
dimorphism  of  butterflies),  and  also  affect  the  male  animal.  They 
may  be  connected  with  the  different  forms  of  reproduction  (parthen- 
ogenesis), and  lead  to  the  phenomenon  of  heterogamy  (Chermes 
Phylloxera,  Aphis).  Much  more  rarely  we  find  two  kinds  of  males 
with  dissimilar  secondary  sexual  characters  connected  with  copula- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  "  smellers  "  and  "  claspers  "  :|:  described  by 
Fritz  Miiller  in  the  Isopoda  (Tanais  dubius). 

Evidence  from  Mimicry. — Another  series  of  phenomena  which 
may  probably  be  referred  to  useful  adaptation  is  the  so-called 
mimicry.  Certain  animal  forms  come  to  resemble  other  widely- 
distributed  species,  which  are  protected  by  any  peculiarity  of 
form  and  colour,  so  closely  that  they  seem  to  have  copied  them. 
The  cases  of  mimicry  which  have  been  principally  made  known  by 
Bates  and  Wallace  are  directly  connected  with  the  protective 
resemblances  mentioned  above ;  that  is,  the  resemblance  of  many 
animals  in  colour  and  body  shape  to  the  objects  amongst  which  they 

*  Fritz  Miiller,  "  Facts  for  Darwin,"  p.  22. 
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live.  For  example,  amongst  the  butterflies  certain  Leptalidce  resemble 
in  outward  appearance  and  in  mode  of  flight  a  species  of  the  family 
Heliconius  (fig.  116),  which  appears  to  be  protected  from  the  pursuit 
of  birds  and  lizards  by  a  yellow  disagreeable-smelling  fluid,  and 
share  the  same  locality  with  the  above-mentioned  species.  The 
most  perfect  instances  of  mimicry  are  found  in  the  Tropics  of  the 
Old  World,  where  the  Danaidce  and  Acrceidce  are  imitated  by  the 
Papilionidse  (Danais  niavius,  Pajnlio  liippocoon — Danais  echeria, 
Papilio  cenea — Acrcea  yeay  Panopcea  hirce).  Cases  of  mimicry  fre- 
quently occur  between  insects  of  different  orders ;  butterflies  imitate 
the  form  of  Hymenoptera,  which  are  protected  by  the  possession  of 
spines  (Sesia  bombyliformis — Bombus  hortorum,  etc.)  In  the  same  way 

certain  beetles  resemble  bees 
and  wasps  (Charis  melipona, 
Odontocera  odyneroides),  and 
the  Orthopteran  genus  Con- 
dylodera  tricondyloides  from 
the  Philippines  is  like  a  genus 
of  Cicindelff  (Tricondyla\ 
Numerous  Diptera  have  the 
form  and  colour  of  stinging 
tiphegidw  and  Wasps.  Also 
among  Vertebrates  (Serpents 
and  Birds)  some  examples  of 
mimicry  are  known. 

Evidence  from  Rudimen- 
tary Organs,  —  Rudimentary 
organs,  too,  which  are  so 
common,  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  selec- 
tion as  the  result  of  non- 
employment  of  such  organs.  Organs  which  were  formerly  functional 
have  gradually  or  even  suddenly  become  functionless  as  a  result  of 
adaptation  to  special  conditions  of  life,  and,  through  want  of  exercise, 
have,  after  the  lapse  of  generations,  become  weaker  and  finally  aborted 
or  degraded  (Parasites).  We  cannot,  however,  assert  that  rudimentary 
organs  -are  in  all  cases  useless.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  often 
gained  secondary  functions,  though  this  may  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  certain  snakes  (Pt/thonidcv)  that  there 
are  small  processes  armed  with  claws  at  the  sides  of  the  anus  (anal 


FIG.  116. — u,  Leptalis  Theonoe,  var.  Leitconoi; 
(Pieris).  I,  Ithoiiiiu  Ilerdina  (the  mimicked 
Heliconius).  (After  Bates.) 
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These  are  the  hind  limbs  which  have  become  rudimentary, 
and  which  do  not  subserve  locomotion  but,  in  the  male  at  least,  assist 
in  copulation.  The  blind  worms  possess  a  rudimentary  shoulder 
girdle  and  breast  bone,  although  the  anterior  extremities  are  want- 
ing :  these  bones  may  be  connected  with  the  need  of  protecting  the 
heart,  or  may  aid  in  respiration.  When  we  see  that  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  are  developed  in  the  foetus  of  many  ruminants,  and  that 
these  teeth  are  never  cut,  and  that  the  embryos  of  the  whalebone 
whales  have  the  rudiments  of  teeth  in  their  jaws,  which  they  soon 
lose  and  never  make  use  of  in  mastication,  it  is  much  more  rational 
to  ascribe  to  these  .structures  a  part-in  the  growth  of  the  jaw  than  to 
hold  them  for  wholly  useless.  The  rudimentary  wings  of  the  penguin 
are  employed  as  oars,  those  of  the  ostrich  as  aids  to  running  and  as 
weapons  for  protection.  The  rudimentary  stumps  of  the  kiwi,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  valueless.  In  many  cases  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  assign  any  function  or  value  to  rudimentary  organs. 

Evidence  from  Embryology. — The  results  of  embryology  too,  i.e., 
the  individual  development  from  the  ovum  to  the  fully  developed 
form,  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Darwinian  theories  of 
selection  and  descent.  The  fact  that  the  animals  belonging  to  one 
type  have,  as  a  rule,  embryos  which  are  much  alike  and  undergo  a 
similar  developmental  process,  and  that  the  closer  the  relationship 
between  the  adult  forms  the  greater  the  similarity  in  their  develop- 
ment (with  some  remarkable  exceptions),  supports  the  conception  of 
a  common  ancestry  and  the  hypothesis  of  differing  gradations  of  blood- 
relationship. 

If  the  groups  of  different  value  which  correspond  to  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  our  classification  are  genetically  derived  from 
more  or  less  remote  ancestral  forms,  then  the  individual  develop- 
ment will  present  >o  many  the  more  common  features  the  closer  the 
forms  stand  to  their  common  ancestor. 

The  fact  that  animals  which  differ  much  from  one  another  and 
exist  under  very  different  conditions  of  life  show  an  unusual  agree- 
ment in  their  post-embryonic  development  up  to  a  more  or  less  late 
period  (the  free  Copepoda,  parasitic  Crustacea,  Cirripedia),  is  in  no  wise 
opposed  to  the  theory,  but  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  which 
adaptation  has  exerted  not  only  during  the  period  of  sexual  life, 
but  also  during  each  developmental  period,  causing  changes  which 
have  been  inherited  in  corresponding  periods  of  life. 

The  phenomena  of  metamorphosis  afford  numerous  proofs  of  the 
fact  that  the  adaptation  of  the  embryonic  form  is  as  complete  as 
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that  of  the  adult  •  and  we  can  thus  understand  how  larvae  of  many 
insects  belonging  to  different  orders  can  present  great  resemblances 
to  one  another  and  be  unlike  the  larvae  t)f  insects  of  the  same  order. 
While  as  a  general  rule  the  development  of  the  individual  is  an 
advance  from  a  simpler  and  lower  organization  to  one  more  complex 
which  has  become  more  perfect  by  a  continued  division  of  labour 
among  its  parts — and  we  shall  later  find  a  parallel  to  this  law  of 
perfection  of  the  individual  in  the  great  law  of  progressive  perfection 
in  the  development  of  groups — yet  the  course  of  development  may, 
in  particular  -cases,  lead  to  numerous  retrogressions,  so  that  we  may 
find  the  adult  animal  to  be  of  lower  organization  than  the  larva. 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  known  as  retrogressive  metamorphosis 
(Cirripedia  and  parasitic  Crustacea),  corresponds  to  the  demands  of 
the  selection  theory,  since  under  more  simple  conditions  of  life,  where 
nourishment  is  more  easily  obtained  (parasitism),  degradation  and 
even  the  loss  of  parts  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  organism. 

Again,  the  facts  of  embryonic  development,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  gradations  expressed  in  the  .system  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  Numerous  examples  may  be 
cited  to  prove  that  features,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  more 
primitive,  but  also  of  the  more  perfectly  organised  groups  of  the 
same  type,  are  reflected  in  the  successive  phases  of  foetal  life.  In 
the  case  of  a  complicated  free  development  by  metamorphosis,  which 
is  usually  correlated  with  an  unusual  simplification  of  the  foetal 
development  within  the  egg- membranes,  the  relation  of  the  successive 
larval  stages  to  the  allied  smaller  groups  of  the  system,  to  the 
genera,  families  and  orders,  is  more  direct  and  striking.  For  example, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  embryonic  development  of  mammals  certain 
structures  occur,  which  in  the  lower  fishes  endure  throughout  life. 
Later  stages  show  peculiarities  which  correspond  to  the  characters  of 
amphibia.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  frog  begins  with  a  stage  which 
in  form  and  organization  and  mode  of  locomotion  agrees  with  the  fish 
type ;  and  this  stage  is  succeeded  by  numerous  other  larval  stages 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  other  orders  of  Amphibia  (Perenni- 
branchiata,  Salamandrinidfe)  and  of  individual  families  and  genera  of 
the  same  are  repeated. 

This  undeniable  likeness  between  the  successive  stages  of  individual 
development  and  between  allied  groups  of  the  system  allows  us  to 
institute  a  parallel  between  the  former  and  the  evolution  of  the 
species.  The  evolution  of  the  species  finds,  it  is  true,  a  most  imper- 
fect expression  in  the  relationship  of  the  systematic  groups,  and  can 
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only  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  past  for  which  palaeon- 
tology affords  us  but  slight  material. 

This  parallel,  which  naturally  presents  numerous  greater  or  smaller 
variations  in  detail,  is  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  according 
to  which  the  developmental  history  of  the  individual  appears  to  be 
a  short  and  simplified  repetition,  or  in  a  certain  sense  a  recapitulation, 
of  the  course  of  development  of  the  species.'1' 

The  historical  record  preserved  in  the  developmental  history  of 
the  individual  must  often  be  more  or  less  blurred  and  obscure  on 
account  of  the  many  adaptations  which  have  occurred  during  the 
embryonic  development,  or  during  larval  life.  Especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
demand  a  simplification,  the  development  will  take  a  more  direct  course 
from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect  animal,  will  be  thrown  back  into  an 
earlier  period  of  life,  and  finally  will  be  completed  before  the  animal 
is  hatched,  until,  in  absence  of  a  metamorphosis,  the  historical  record 
is  completely  suppressed.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cases  of  progres- 
sive transformation  where  the  larval  states  are  gradually  modified 
and  live  under  similar  conditions  of  life,  the  history  of  the  species 
will  be  less  imperfectly  reproduced  in  that  of  the  individual. 

Evidence  from  the  Facts  of  Geographical  Distribution. — Unlike 
the  facts  of  morphology,  those  of  geographical  distribution  raise 
great  difficulties  for  the  theory  principally  because  the  phenomena 
are  very  complicated  and  our  experiences  are  still  too  limited  to  permit 
of  our  establishing  general  laws.  The  present  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  clearly  the  combined 
result  of  the  earlier  distribution  of  their  ancestors  and  of  the  geologi- 
cal changes  which  have  since  taken  place,  the  modifications  in  the 
extent  and  position  of  land  and  water,  which  must  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  fauna  and  flora. 

Accordingly  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  f 
appears  intimately  connected  with  that  part  of  geology  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  investigation  of  the  most  recent  occurrences  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust  and  its  contents.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  areas  of  distribution 
of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  present  day,  but  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  distribution  of  the  remains,  enclosed  in  the  most  recent 
formations,  of  the  nearest  relations  and  ancestors  of  living  forms,  in 

*  Fr.  Miiller,  "  Filr  Darwin,''  Leipzig,  1864. 

f  A.R.Wallace,  "  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  London,  1876. 
P.  L.  Sclater.  "  Address  to  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Brit.  Association."  1875. 
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order  to  find  an  historical  explanation  of  the  known  facts  of  distribu- 
tion. Although  in  this  sense  the  science  of  animal  geography  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  yet  numerous  and  important  phenomena  of  geographical 
distribution  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  according  to  the  theory 
of  transmutation  of  species  on  the  supposition  of  migrations  and 
gradual  changes  brought  about  by  natural  selection. 

It  is  a  most  important  fact  that  neither  the  resemblance  nor  the 
want  of  resemblance  of  the  animals  inhabiting  different  localities 
can  be  completely  explained  as  the  result  of  climatic  and  physical 
conditions.  Closely  allied  species  of  plants  and  animals  often  appear 
under  very  different  natural  conditions,  while  a  completely  different 
fauna  and  flora  can  exist  in  a  similar  climate  and  on  a  similar  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  two  fauna 
is  closely  connected  with  the  limitations  of  space  and  the  barriers 
and  hindrances  to  free  migration.  The  Old  and  New  Worlds,  which, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  polar  connection,  are  completely 
separated,  have  in  part  a  very  different  fauna  and  flora,  although 
with  regard  to  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions  of  existence  there 
are  innumerable  parallels  which  would  equally  favour  the  prosperity 
of  the  same  species. 

In  particular  if  we  compare  the  districts  of  South  America  with 
regions  situated  in  the  same  latitude  and  possessing  the  same  climate 
in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  we  find  three  fauna  and  flora  which 
differ  considerably,  while  the  natural  productions  from  different 
latitudes  of  South  America  with  entirely  different  climates  are 
closely  allied.  Here  the  northern  animals  are  indeed  specifically 
different  from  the  southern,  but  belong  to  similar  or  nearly  allied 
genera  with  the  peculiar  stamp  characteristic  of  South  America. 

Zoological  Provinces. — The  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  divided 
into  from  six  to  eight  regions  according  to  the  general  features  of 
the  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  fauna.  These  regions  can  indeed  only 
be  considered  as  a  relative  expression  for  large  natural  districts  of 
distribution,  since  they  cannot  be  applied  to  all  groups  of  animals 
in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  differ  in 
like  degree  and  in  the  same  direction.  There  must  also  be  inter- 
mediate regions  combining  the  characteristics  of  the  neighbouring 
regions  with  peculiarities  of  their  own  ;  and  the  question  must  arise 
whether  these  should  not  be  taken  as  independent  regions. 

The  merit  of  having  first  established  a  natural  division  of  the 
earth  into  zoological  regions  and  sub-regions  belongs  to  Sclater.  This 
naturalist  founded  his  system  on  the  distribution  of  birds,  and  dis- 
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tinguished  six  regions,  the  limits  of  which  agreed  fairly  well 
with  the  distribution  of  Mammalia  and  Eeptilia.  These  regions 
are — 

(1)  The  Pahmrctic  Region — Europe,  the  temperate  part  of  Asia, 
and  North  Africa  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas. 

(2)  Nearctic  Region — -Greenland   and    North  America   as    far    as 
North  Mexico. 

(3)  Tli e  Ethiopian  Region — Africa,  south  of  Atlas,  Madagascar, 
and  the  Mascarenes  with  South  Arabia. 

(4)  The  Indian  Region — India  south  of  the  Himalayas,  to  South 
China,  Borneo  and  Java. 

(5)  The   Australian   Region — Celebes   and    Lombok    eastward    to 
Australia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

(6)  The  Neotropical   Region — South  America,   the   Antilles,   and 
South  Mexico. 

Other  naturalists  (Huxley)  have  since  shown  that  the  four  first 
of  these  regions  have  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  one  another 
than  any  one  of  them  has  to  the  Australian  or  South  American 
regions ;  that  New  Zealand  is  entitled  by  the  peculiarities  of  its 
fauna  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  region  by  itself ;  finally,  that  a 
circumpolar*  province  should  be  formed  equal  in  value  to  the  Palse- 
arctic  and  Nearctic. 

Wallace  objects  to  the  establishment  either  of  a  New  Zealand  or  of 
a  circumpolar  region,  and  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  six  regions 
of  Sclater  on  practical  grounds,  but  suggests  the  modification  that 
since  the  South  American  and  Australian  are  much  more  isolated, 
the  regions  should  not  be  of  equal  value. 

These  regions  are  bounded  by  extended  seas,  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
or  vast  sandy  deserts,  and  obviously  such  boundaries  do  not  constitute 
effective  barriers  to  the  migration  of  all  animals,  but  allow  certain 
groups  to  pass  from  one  region  to  another. 

The  obstacles  to  immigration  and  emigration  appear  in  certain 
places,  at  all  events  in  the  present  time,  to  be  insurmountable; 

*  Andrew  Murray,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  work  on  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Mammalia  in  1866,  distinguishes  only  four  divisions— the  Palrearctic, 
Indo-African,  the  Australian,  and  the  American.  Riitimeyer.  recognises  in  addi- 
tion to  the  six  provinces  of  Sclater  a  Mediterranean  and  Circumpolar  province. 
J.  A.  Allen  ("Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge," 
vol.  ii.)  proposes  to  distinguish  eight  regions,  in  connection  with  "  the  law  of 
circumpolar  distribution  of  life  in  zones  : " — (1)  Arctic  realm  ;  (2)  North  Temper- 
ate realm  ;  (3)  Tropical  American  realm  :  (4)  Indo-African  Tropical  realm  ; 
(5)  Tropical  South  American  realm  ;  ((>)  Temperate  African  realm  ;  (7)  Ant- 
arctic realm  :  (8)  Australian  realm. 

11 
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but  in  past  ages,  when  the  divisions  of  land  and  water  were 
different,  they  must  have  been,  for  many  forms  of  life,  easily 
surmountable.  The  expression  "centre  of  creation,"  which  has 
long  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tolerably  denned  district  of  dis- 
tribution— or  better  still,  Riitimeyer's  word,  "  centre  of  distribution" 
—has  as  a  fundamental  idea  the  endemic  appearance  of  definite 
groups  of  typical  species  and  their  gradual  extension  "'•  towards 
the  boundaries  of  the  said  region,  a  conception  which  harmonizes 
well  with  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  through  gradual 
alterations. 

The  same  laws  apply  also  to  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea.  Great  seas  studded  with  islands  which  serve  to  confine  the 
land  animals  may  favour  the  migration  of  marine  species,  while 
extended  continents,  which  allow  their  inhabitants  to  wander  freely 
over  them,  confine  the  sea  animals  within  limits  which  cannot  be 
passed.  A  great  number  of  sea  animals  live  only  in  the  shallow 
water  round  the  coast,  and  their  distribution  thus  often  coincides 
with  that  of  the  land  animals ;  whereas  the  animals  found  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  great  continents  are  very  different.  For  example, 
the  sea  animals  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  and  Central 
America  differ  to  such  a  degree  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  series 
of  fishes,  which,  according  to  Giinther,  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  only  a  few  forms  are  common  to  the  two 
coasts.  In  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  marine  inhabitants  of 
the  east  insular  district  of  the  Pacific  differ  completely  from  those  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  If,  however,  we  advance  to  the 
west  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific  till  we  come  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  we  find  that  the  fauna  of  this  extensive 
district  cannot  be  so  sharply  distinguished.  Many  species  of  fish 
are  found  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Numerous  Mollusca 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  live  also  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  almost 
beneath  the  opposite  meridian.  In  this  case  the  limits  of  distribu- 
tion are  not  impassable,  as  numerous  islands  and  coasts  afford  a  rest- 
ing place  to  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  In  respect  of  the 
different  haunts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  we  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  littoral  animals,  which  are  distributed  along  the 
coasts,  and  live  under  different  conditions  and  at  different  depths  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  pelagic  animals,  which  swim  on  the 
surface. 

*  Compare   Riitimeyer's  Essay,  "Ueber  die   Herkunft   unserer   Thierwelt." 
Basel  and  Genf.  1867." 
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But  there  also  exists,  at  considerable  depths  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  a  rich  and  varied  animal  life.  This  has  only  lately  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge  principally  by  the  deep-sea  explorations 
from  North  America,  Scandinavia,  and  England.  In  place  of  that 
want  of  animal  life  which  we  should  on  <>  priori  grounds  expect 
to  find,  we  see  that  numerous  lowly  organised  animals  of  the 
most  different  groups  are  able  to  exist  even  at  the  greatest 
depths.  Besides  the  lowest  sarcode  animals  of  the  Foraminifera 
(Globigerina  ooze),  we  find  especially  silicious  sponges,  certain  corals. 
Echinoderms,  and  Crustacea.*  The  representatives  of  the  latter 
are  in  part  of  low  type,  but  gigantic,  and  many  of  them  blind. 
It  is  also  a  fact  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  showing  the 
continuity  of  living  creatures  from  successive  geological  forma- 
tions up  to  the  present  time,  that  the  deep  sea  animals  are  allied 
to  ancient  types  which  occur  in  Mesozoic  formations,  especially  in 
chalk. 

Evidence  from  Palaeontology. — The  results  of  geological  and 
palivontoloyical  inquiry  give  us  a  third  great  series  of  facts  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  slow  alterations  of  species  and  the 
gradual  development  of  genera,  families,  orders,  etc.  The  firm 
crust  of  our  earth  is  formed  of  numerous  and  enormous  rock 
strata,  which  have  been  deposited  in  a  definite  series  by  water  in 
course  of  time,  and  also  of  the  so-called  volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks, 
masses  which  have  been  forcibly  ejected  from  the  molten  interior 
of  the  earth.  The  former  or  sedimentary  deposits,  which  have  under- 
gone numerous  alterations  in  the  originally  horizontal  arrangement 
of  their  strata  as  well  as  in  the  petrographical  condition  of  their 
rocks,  contain  a  quantity  of  the  fossilized  remains  of  former  plants 
and  animals  which  have  become  buried  in  them,  and  thus  afford  an 
historical  record  of  a  rich  fauna  and  flora  which  existed  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  development.  Although  these  so-called 
fossils  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  very  considerable  number  of 
ancient  organisms  presenting  great  diversity  of  form,  yet  they  only 
constitute  a  very  small  portion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  living 
beings  which  have  at  all  times  existed  upon  the  earth.  They 
suffice,  however,  to  teach  us  that  a  different  fauna  and  flora  existed 
at  the  time  when  each  individual  deposit  was  being  formed,  and  that 

*  Compare  Wyville  Thomson.  "  The  depths  of  the  sea.  An  account  of  the 
general  results  of  the  dredging-  cruizes  of  the  Porcupine  and  Lightning,  during- 
the  summer  months  of  1868,  1869,  1870."  London.  1873.  Also  the  results  of  thc- 
f 'hall t' nij': i-  expedition  1874-1 87<>. 
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the  deeper  a  stratum  comes  in  the  series,  that  is,  the  earlier  it 
appeal's  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  so  much  the  more  its  fauna  and 
flora  differ  from  those  of  the  present  time.  The  more  nearly  one 
stratum  follows  another  in  the  series,  the  closer  the  relationship 
between  their  respective  fossils.  Every  sedimentary  formation 
possesses  characteristic  fossils  which  appeal-  very  frequently ;  and 
from  these,  taking  into  account  the  succession  of  strata  and  the 
petrographic  characters  of  the  rocks,  the  place  occupied  by  the 
stratum  in  the  geological  system  can  be  denned  with  tolerable 
accuracy. 

Without  doubt  the  characters  of  the  fossils  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  strata  are  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  the  geological  age  of  the  deposit ;  at  any  rate  they  furnish  a  more 
reliable  criterion  than  does  the  structure  of  the  rocks.  The  idea 
entertained  in  earlier  times  that  rocks  of  the  same  period  always 
possessed  a  similar,  and  rocks  of  a  different  period  a  dissimilar 
structure,  has  lately  been  given  up  as  erroneous.  Stratified  or 
sedimentary  deposits  have  arisen  in  every  period  under  similar  condi- 
tions. In  past  times,  as  at  the  present  time,  they  were  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  clay,  of  fine  or  coarse  sand,  of  fine  and  coarse  debris, 
by  chemical  precipitation  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  by  accumulation  of  solid 
animal  and  vegetable  remains.  These  have  become  transformed  only 
in  course  of  time  into  such  hard  rocks  as  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
schists,  limestone,  sandstone,  dolomite,  and  conglomerates  of  many 
kinds ;  as  the  result  of  many  causes,  such  as  mechanical  pressure  of 
superincumbent  masses,  increase  of  temperature,  internal  chemical 
processes,  and  so  forth. 

Even  though  the  peculiar  structure  of  rocks  may  in  many  cases 
afford  good  ground  for  conjecture  as  to  the  relative  age,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  deposits  of  similar  age  may  show  an  entirely 
different  petrographical  character ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
deposits  of  very  different  ages  may  have  given  rise  to  rock  forma- 
tions that  can  be  scarcely  or  not  at  all  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

The  old  idea  that  deposits  of  the  same  age  must  everywhere  contain 
the  same  fossils,  could  only  be  maintained  as  long  as  geological  inves- 
tigations were  confined  to  small  districts.  Similarly  the  idea,  closely 
connected  with  the  former,  that  the  various  geological  formations, 
characterised  by  a  series  of  definite  strata,  are  entirely  independent 
of  one  another,  no  longer  obtains  credit.  The  various  forma- 
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tions,*  as  the  group  of  strata  of  one  district  of  distribution  and  belong- 
ing to  one  period  are  named,  cannot  be  divided  petrographically  or 

*  The  following  table  may  serve  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  geological  period* 
and  their  most  important  formations  : — 

[liecent   Periods  (alluvium,  marine  and   fresh-wator 
QUARTIARY   PERIOD         J       formations). 

(DilwoialandAllweial    <posipiiocene  or   #;]„,.;„]    /V/vW  (erratic  boulders, 


Formations). 


TERTIARY  PERIOD 

(Citinozoie  Formations) . 


glacial  period). 
Pliocene  Period  (subappenine  formations,  bone  sand 

of  Eppelsheim,  etc.) 
Miocene  Period  (Molasse,  Tegel  near  Vienna,  brown 
coal  in  North  Germany,  etc). 

|  Flysch,  Nummulite  formation 
|      of  the  Paris  basin. 

^^  l  Maestricht  strata,  white  chalk. 

Cretaceous  Period     i      upper    green    sand.     Gault. 

lower  green  sand.  Weald. 


Eocene-  Period 


j 


SECONDARY  PERIOD 

(Mesozoie  For  in  at  in  11} 


Period 


SECONDARY  PERIOD 

(Mes,t;oic  Formations). 


Purbeck  strata,  Portland  stone, 
Kimmeridge  clay,  Coral  Rag. 
Oxford  clay.  Great  oolite, 
Lower  oolite,  Lias  (white, 
brown,  and  black  jura). 

SKeuper  or  upper  new  red  sand- 
stone,   Muschelkalk    (upper 
^,  ..„.,„,.  ~  ......  Muschelkalk,    gypsum    and 

/      anhydrite,  Wellenkalk,  Bun- 
ter  Sandstein). 

J  Zechstein,       Bothliegend.es.— 
|      lower  new  red  sandstone. 


Perm  in  a 


Carboniferous 

Period 


PALAEOZOIC  PERIOD       ; 
(Ptilfsozoie  Formations).  \ 


Coal  Measures  of  England, 
Germany,  and  North 
America,  Kulmformation, 
Carboniferous  limestone. 

Deronia-n  Period  (Spiriferenschiefer.  Cypridiuen- 
schiefer,  Stryngocephalenkalk,  etc.— old  red  sand- 
stone.) 

Silurian  Period  (Ludlow.  AVenlock.  strata,  etc.) 

\Caiiilirinii  Period  (slate,  etc.) 

(Thonschiefer,   Laurentian   formations.    Mica    schist. 
(     Older  Gneiss  formations. 
According  to  Professor  Ramsay  the  groups  of  formations  in  England  have  a 
thickness  of  72,584  feet,  i.e..  about  13|  Englishmiles  ;  that  is,  formations  ( 
Palaeozoic  period  have  a  thickness  of  57,154] 
Secondary  „  -  13,190     72,,84  feet 

Tertiary  „  2.2JO  ! 


PERIOD 
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palseontologically  from  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lend  support 
to  the  hypothesis  of  sudden  and  mighty  revolutions  and  catastrophes 
destroying  the  whole  living  world.  We  may  rather  assert  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  extinction  of  old  species  and  the  appearance  of  new 
ones  has  not  taken  place  at  the  same  time  at  all  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  for  many  species  extend  from  one  formation  into 
another,  and  a  number  of  organisms  persist  fi-om  the  tertiary  period 
to  the  present  time,  but  little  altered  or  even  identical.  Just  as  the 
commencement  of  the  recent  epoch  is  hard  to  define,  and  cannot  be 
sharply  separated  from  the  diluvial  period  by  the  character  either 
of  its  deposits  or  of  its  fossils,  so  it  is  with  the  remoter  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  which  are  founded,  like  periods  of  human  history, 
upon  great  and  important  occurrences,  and  yet  are  in  direct  con- 
tinuity. 

Lyell  has  proved  in  a  convincing  way  on  geological  grounds  that 
there,  were  not  sudden  revolutions  extending  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  that  changes  took  place  slowly,  and  were  confined  * 
to  separate  localities;  in  other  words,  that  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  consists  essentially  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  in  which 
the  numerous  forces  which  may  be  observed  in  action  at  the  present 
day  have,  by  their  long  continued  operation,  had  an  enormous  total 
effect  in  transforming  the  earth's  surface. 

The  reason  for  the  irregular  development  of  strata  and  for  the 
limitations  of  formations  is  principally  to  be  sought  in  the  interrup- 
tion of  depositions,  which,  though  widely  distributed,  were  only  of 
local  importance.  Were  it  possible  that  a  single  basin  of  the  sea 
should  have  persisted  during  the  whole  period  of  sedimentary  forma- 
tion and  under  singularly  favourable  circumstances  have  formed  new 
deposits  in  persistent  continuity,  then  we  should  find  a  progres- 
sive series  of  strata  interrupted  by  no  gaps,  which  we  should  be 
unable  to  classify  according  to  formations.  Such  an  ideal  basin 
would  include  only  a  single  formation,  in  which  we  should  find 
representatives  of  all  the  other  formations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

*  "  Every  sedimentary  formation  was  extended  at  the  time  of  deposition  over  a 
confined  territory, — confined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  extent  of  the  sea  or  fresh- 
water basin,  and  on  the  other  by  the  different  conditions  favourable  to  the  depo- 
sition inside  the  basin.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  places  entirely  or  at  any 
rate  somewhat  differently  stratified  formations  (/./'.,  formations  of  the  samea°-e, 
but  of  different  composition)  resulted.  Thus  marine,  fresh-water,  and  swamp 
formations  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time  from  different  rocks  and  with 
different  fossils,  while  the  land  surface  has  remained  free."  Comp.  B.  Cotta, 
''  Die  Geologic  der  Gegenwart." 
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Iii  reality  this  ideal  continuous  series  of  strata  is  interrupted  by 
numerous  and  often  large  gaps,  which  determine  the  petrographical 
and  palseontological  differences,  often  strongly  marked,  between 
successive  strata,  and  correspond  to  periods  of  inactivity,  or,  as 
may  happen,  to  periods  when  the  results  of  sedimentary  action 
have  been  again  destroyed.  These  interruptions  of  local  deposits 
are  explained  by  the  constant  alterations  of  •  level  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  in  every  period  in  consequence 
of  the  reaction  of  the  molten  contents  of  the  earth  against  its  firm 
crust. 

As  we  see  in  the  present  time  that  wide  tracts  of  country  are 
gradually  sinking  (west  coast  of  Greenland,  coral  islands),  while 
others  are  being  slowly  elevated  (west  coast  of  South  America, 
Sweden)  ;  that  strips  of  coast  line  are  suddenly  submerged  beneath 
the  sea  by  subterranean  forces,  and  that  islands  as  suddenly  appear; 
so  it  was  in  earlier  periods.  Elevation  and  depression  were  at  work, 
perhaps  uninterruptedly,  causing  a  gradual,  more  rarely  a  sudden 
(and  then  locally  confined)  interchange  between  land  and  sea. 
Basins  of  the  sea  rising  with  gradual  movement  became  dry  land  and 
rose  up  first  as  islands,  and  afterwards  as  connected  continents,  the 
different  deposits  of  which,  with  their  included  fossils,  bear  witness 
of  the  sea  which  once  covered  them.  On  the  other  hand,  great 
continents  sank  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  perhaps  their  highest  moun- 
tain peaks  appearing  as  islands,  and  again  became  the  seat  of  fresh 
deposition  of  strata.  In  the  first  case  there  would  be  an  interruption 
of  deposit,  while  in  the  latter  there  would  result,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  inactivity,  the  beginning  of  a  new  formation.  Since, 
however,  elevations  and  depressions,  even  though  affecting  districts  of 
great  extent,  must  always  be  locally  confined,  the  commencement  and 
interruption  of  formations  of  equal  age  have  not  taken  place  every- 
where at  the  same  time.  Deposits  continued  a  long  time  on  one  tract 
after  they  had  ceased  on  another;  hence  the  upper  and  lower  boun- 
dary of  equivalent  formations  may  show  great  want  of  uniformity, 
according  to  the  different  locality.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  for- 
mations lying  one  above  the  other  are  composed  of  strata  of  very 
variable  thickness,  and  why  we  can  only  in  rare  cases  supply  the  gaps 
in  the  series  of  these  strata  from  strata  found  in  other  countries. 
The  whole  succession  of  formations  known  to  us  up  to  the  present 
time  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  form  an  entire  and  uninterrupted 
series  of  the  sedimentary  formations.  There  are  still  numerous  and 
important  gaps  in  the  geological  record  which  we  may  expect  to 
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see  filled  in  future  clays,  when  knowledge  has  increased,  and  per- 
haps only  when  formations  now  beneath  the  sea  have  become  known 
to  us. 

Imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record.  After  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion we  may  consider  that  the  continuity  of  living  organisms  in 
the  successive  periods  of  the  earth's  development  and  their  close 
relationship  has  been  proved  partly  by  geological  and  partly  by 
palseontological  facts.  The  theory  of  descent,  however,  according  to 
which  the  natural  system  must  be  regarded  as  a  genealogical  tree, 
requires  still  further  proof.  It  requires  proof  of  the  presence  of 
numerous  forms,  transitional  not  only  between  the  species  now 
existing  and  those  in  the  more  recent  formations,  but  also  between 
the  species  in  all  those  formations  which  have  immediately  succeeded 
one  another  in  point  of  time.  The  theory  also  demands  proof  that 
forms  connecting  the  different  groups  of  plants  and  animals  of  the 
present  day  have  existed.  The  establishment  and  limitation  of  these 
groups  can,  according  to  Darwin,  only  be  explained  by  the  extinction, 
in  the  course  of  the  earth's  history,  of  numerous  and  intimately 
connected  species.  Palaeontology  is  only  able  imperfectly  to  comply 
with  these  demands ;  for  the  numerous  closely  graduated  series  of 
varieties  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  selection,  must  have 
existed,  are,  for  the  greater  number  of  forms,  entirely  wanting  in 
the  geological  record. 

This  want,  however,  which  Darwin  himself  recognised  as  an 
objection  to  his  theory,  loses  its  importance  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  organic  remains  were  generally  deposited 
in  mud,  and  preserved  for  succeeding  ages  in  a  fossil  form  ;  when 
we  recognise  the  facts  which  indicate  the  extraordinary  incomplete- 
ness of  the  geological  record,  and  which  show  that  the  intermediate 
forms  must  have  been  in  part  described  as  species. 

First  of  all  we  can  only  expect  to  find  in  deposits  the  remains  of 
those  organisms  which  possessed  a  firm  skeleton  supporting  the  softer 
parts  of  the  body,  since  it  is  only  the  harder  structures  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  bones  and  teeth  of  "Vertebrates,  the  calcareous  and 
silicious  shells  of  Molluscs  and  Rhizopods,  the  shells  and  spines  of 
Echinoderms,  the  chitinous  skeleton  of  Arthropods,  etc.,  which  are 
able  to  resist  rapid  decay,  and  to  undergo  gradual  petrifaction. 
Thus  the  geological  record  will  fail  to  provide  us  with  any  account  of 
the  numerous  and  principally  low  organisms  which  are  not  pro- 
vided with  firm  skeletal  structures. 

But  also  among  those  organisms  which  are  capable  of  becoming 
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fossilized,  there  are  large  groups  which  have  only  exceptionally  left 
traces  of  their  existence  :  these  are  the  animals  which  lived  on  land. 
Fossil  remains  of  land  animals  can  only  have  survived  when,  during 
great  floods  or  inundations,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  their  carcasses 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  water,  floated  hither  and  thither,  and 
been  surrounded  finally  by  hardening  mud.  This  explains  not  only 
the  relative  scarcity  of  fossil  Mammalia,  but  also  the  fact  that  of 
the  most  ancient  Marsupials  (Stonesfield  slate),  scarcely  anything 
is  preserved  but  the  underjaw,  which,  as  the  body  decayed,  was 
easily  detached,  and,  on  account  of  its  weight,  offered  most  resist- 
ance to  the  current  of  the  water,  and  was  the  first  part  to  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Although  it  has  been  shown  by  such  remains  that 
Mammalia  existed  in  the  Jurassic  period,  yet  the  Eocene  forms 
are  the  first  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  details  of  their 
structure. 

Circumstances  must  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  preservation 

of  fresh-water  animals,  and  most  of  all  to  that  of  marine  animals, 

since  the  marine  deposits  have  a   much    greater   extent   than    the 

locally  confined  fresh-water  deposits.        Thick  formations  seem   in 

general  to  have  arisen  under  one  of  two  conditions  :  either  in  a  very 

deep    sea,  protected   from  the   operation    of    winds  and    waves,    no 

matter  whether  the  bottom  was  gradually  rising  or  sinking — in  this 

case,   however,  the   strata  would  be  relatively  poor  in  fossils,  since 

only  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea,  which  is  comparatively  wanting 

in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  would  be  preserved — or  in  a  shallow  sea, 

in  which  the  bottom  underwent  a  gradual  and  continued  depression 

during  long  periods  of  time  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  rich 

and  varied  fauna  and  flora.     In  this  case  the  sea  would  have  retained 

uninterruptedly  its  rich   fauna   so  long   as    the  gradual   sinking  of 

its   bottom  was  counteracted  by  the  continual  supply  of  sediment 

deposited  upon  it.     Thick  formations,  all  or  most  of  the  strata  of 

which  are  rich  in  fossils,  must  have  been  deposited  on  extended  and 

very    shallow  regions  of  the  sea,  during  a   long  period  of  gradual 

depression. 

Thus  the  great  gaps  which  occur  in  the  series  of  paleeontological 
remains  are  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  mode  of  origin  of 
deposits.  These  remains  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  more 
recent  formations.  The  lower,  more  ancient,  and  very  thick  succes- 
sions of  strata  in  which  the  remains  of  the  oldest  fauna  and  flora 
must  have  been  buried,  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  altered  by 
the  heat  of  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth,  that  the  organic 
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residua  which  they  contain  have  been  completely  destroyed,  or  so 
altered  that  they  cannot  be  recognised. 

In  any  case  it  maybe  regarded  as  certain,  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  extinct  animal  and  vegetable  world  has  been  preserved  in  a 
fossil  state,  and  that  of  this  we  only  know  a  small  part.  Therefore 
we  cannot  conclude  that,  because  the  fossil  remains  of  intermediate 
stages  cannot  be  found,  they  have  never  existed. 

If  fossilized  transitional  forms  are  wanting  in  the  strata  where 
they  should  have  occurred,  or  if  a  species  suddenly  appears  in  the 
middle  of  a  series  of  strata  and  suddenly  disappears,  or  if  whole 
groups  of  species  make  their  appearance  and  quickly  vanish,  the 
value  of  these  facts  as  arguments  against  the  theory  of  selection 
is  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  in  certain  cases  series  of 
transitional  forms  between  more  or  less  remotely  related  organisms 
have  been  found,  and  that  many  species  have  been  developed  in 
course  of  time  as  links  between  other  species  and  genera  ;  and  again, 
that  species  and  groups  of  species  not  unfrequently  increase  very 
gradually  till  they  attain  an  unusually  wide  distribution,  extend 
into  later  formations,  and  then  gradually  disappear  again.  Such 
positive  facts  have  a  higher  value  when  we  consider  the  incomplete- 
ness of  fossil  remains. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  the  Ammonites  and  Gasteropods, 
such  as  Valvata  multiformis,  as  examples  supplied  to  us  by  Palaeon- 
tology of  transitional  forms  which  can  be  arranged  in  a  gradual 
series. 

Relation  of  Fossil  Forms  with  Living  Species. — The  close  rela- 
tionship of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  present  time  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  recent  formations  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  In 
particular,  we  find  in  the  diluvial  period  and  in  the  different  tertiary 
formations  the  ancestral  forms  from  which  numerous  living  species 
are  directly  descended ;  and  further  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
fauna  of  any  particular  geographical  province  in  the  present  epoch 
are  foreshadowed  by  the  fauna  of  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  in 
the  same  region ;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  fossil  remains  we  find 
buried  in  the  most  recent  strata. 

Many  fossil  Mammalia  from  the  diluvial  period  and  the  most  recent 
(pliocene)  tertiary  formations  of  South  America  belong  to  types  of  the 
order  of  Edentata  which  are  now  distributed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Sloths  and  Armadillos  of  immense  size  (Megatherium,  Megalonyx, 
Glyptodon,  Toxodon,  etc.)  formerly  inhabited  the  same  continent,  the 
mammalian  fauna  of  which  in  the  present  day  is  so  specially  charac- 
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terised  by  its  Sloths,  Armadillos,  and  Anteaters.  In  addition  to 
these  gigantic  forms,  small  and  extinct  species  have  been  found  in 
the  bone  caves  of  Brazil,  and  some  of  these  are  so  nearly  related  to 
the  living  forms  that  we  may  assume  them  to  have  been  their 
ancestors. 

This  law  of  the  "  succession  of  similar  types  "  in  the  same  localities 
is  also  exemplified  by  the  Mammalia  of  New  Holland  ;  for  in  the 
bone  caves  of  that  country  are  found  many  species  nearly  allied  to 
its  present  Carnivora.  The  same  law  holds  good  for  the  gigantic  birds 
of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  Owen  and  others  have  shown,  for  the  Mam- 
malia of  the  Old  World,  which,  indeed,  is  continuous  by  the  circum- 
polar  region  with  North  America  ;  and  ancient  types  were  able,  in  the 
tertiary  period,  to  pass  into  North  America,  and  vice  versa  by  that 
way.  The  presence  of  Central  American  types  (Didelphys)  in  the 
early  and  middle  tertiary  formations  of  Europe  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the  regions 
of  distribution  of  the  animals  of  that  time  than  of  those  of  the  later 
tertiary  period. 

The  evolution  of  the  ancient  forms  into  those  of  the  present 
time  was  effected  in  the  case  of  lower,  simply  organised  animals 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  the  case  of  higher  organisms. 
Rhizopods,  indistinguishable  from  species  living  at  the  present 
time  (globigerina  ooze)  were  already  living  in  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  deep  sea  explorations  *  have  accordingly  yielded  the  interesting 
result,  that  certain  Sponges,  Corals,  Molluscs,  and  Echinoderms  now 
living  in  the  deep  sea  existed  in  the  Cretaceous  period.  We  meet 
with  a  number  of  living  species  of  Molluscs  in  the  oldest  tertiary 
period,  though  the  mammalian  fauna  of  this  period  differs  completely 
from  that  of  the  present  day.  The  greater  number  of  species  of 
Molluscs  found  in  the  recent  tertiary  period  resemble  those  of  the 
present  day,  but  the  Insects  of  that  formation  differ  considerably  from 
living  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mammalia,  even  in  the  post-pliocene 
(diluvial)  deposits,  differ  in  part  both  in  genera  and  species  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  although  a  number  of  forms  have  been 
preserved  through  the  glacial  period.  On  tin's  account,  and  on 
account  of  the  relative  completeness  of  the  tertiary  remains,  it  is 


*  (Rliizocriiws  Lofoten*:!*  —  Ajtiiirri/tifrx,  Plewrotomaria,  Siplionia,  Micr<i*f<  /•. 
Poinofiirix.  etc.)  Types  of  earlier  and  even  of  the  older  geological  formations 
have  been  found  preserved  in  the  depths  of  the  oceau,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great 
pressure,  the  want  of  light  and  deficiency  in  gaseous  contents  of  the  water,  are 
more  suited  to  the  development  of  animal  life  than  was  formerly  believed. 
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especially  interesting  to  trace  the  recent  mammalian  fauna  back 
through  the  pleistocene  forms  to  the  forms  of  the  oldest  tertiary 
period.  It  is  possible  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  a  number  of  mam- 
malian species.  Riitimeyer  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  trace  out  the 
ancestral  line  of  the  Unyulata,  and  especially  of  the  Rumina/ntia, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  palaeontological  developmental  history,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  results,  by  means  of  detailed  geological  and  anatomical 
(deciduous  teeth)  comparison,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
whole  series  of  species  of  existing  mammalia  are  collaterally  or 
directly  related  with  each  other  and  with  fossil  species.  Riitimeyer's 
investigations  have  received  corroboration  in  their  essential  points 
from  the  recent  comprehensive  works  of  W.  Kowalevski,  and  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  natural  classification  of  the  ungulate 
animals  founded  on  phylogeny. 


n  • 


FIG.  117. — Bones  of  the  feet  of  the  different  genera  of  the  Equida  (after  Marsh).  «,  Foot  of 
Orohipptis  (Eocene),  b,  Foot  of  AnchUlic-rlum  (Lower  Miocene),  c,  Foot  of  Hipparion 
(Pleiocene).  (',  Foot  of  the  recent  genus  Equits. 

In  addition  to  these  works  we  have  the  recent  researches  of 
Marsh,  who  has  completed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  our  knowledge 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  genus  Eqw.s,  by  numerous  discoveries 
(fig.  117)  in  America  (Wyoming,  Green  River,  White  River].  The 
eocene  OroMppus,  in  which  the  small  posterior  toes  were  present  as 
well  as  the  three  principal  toes  which  rested  on  the  ground,  was 
succeeded  in  the  Lower  Miocene  formation  by  AncMtherium  with 
three  hoofs  ;  and  the  latter  was  followed  by  the  Hipparion  of  the 
Pleiocene  formations ;  and  this  is  the  ancestral  form  of  the  existing 
genus  Equus. 

The  origin  of  most  orders  of  Mammalia,  such  as  Rodentia,  Cheirop- 
tera, Probosddea,  Cetacea,  etc.,  cannot  be  clearly  traced  out,  but 
for  certain  orders,  as  the  Prosimice,  Carnivora,  Unrjulata,  and  Ro- 
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dentia,  remarkable  transitional  forms  have  been  discovered  among 
the  remains  of  extinct  types.  These  also  appear  most  prominently 
among  the  tertiary  remains  of  North  America.  In  the  Eocene 
period  here  (Wyoming)  lived  the  T'dlodontia  with  the  genus  Tillo- 
therium*  characterized  by  having  a  broad  skull  like  a  bear,  two  broad 
incisor  teeth  like  a  rodent,  and  molar  teeth  like  Palceotlteriunt,  and 
feet  having  five  toes  armed  with  strong  claws.  It  thus  united  in 
its  skeletal  structure  peculiarities  of  Carnivora  and  Ungulata.  The 
Dinocerata  (Dinoceras  laticeps  mirabile)  were  powerful  Ungulates 
with  five  toed  feet  with  six  horns  on  their  heads,  without  incisors  in 
the  prtemaxillary  bone,  with  strong  sabre-like  canine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  with  six  molars. 

A  third  type,  that  of  the  Bront other idie  attained  elephantine 
proportions,  and  was  provided  with  transversely  placed  horns  in  front 
of  the  eyes.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  a  number  of 
other  groups  of  Mammals  now  completely  extinct,  the  remains  of 
which  extend  back  into  far  earlier  strata.  Amongst  them  are  the 
South  American  Meyatherida;  (Jfylodoit,  Megatherium),  which  belong 
to  the  order  Edentata,  and  the  To.codontia,  whose  skull  and  dentition 
show  relations  to  the  Ungulates,  Rodents,  and  Edentates.  Many 
other  types,  however,  especially  of  the  Ungulates,  which  during  the 
tertiary  period  inhabited  both  hemispheres,  are  now  extinct  in 
America,  but  still  exist  in  the  East.  Elephants,  Mastodonta, 
Rhinoceridte,  and  Equidte  existed  in  America  in  the  diluvial  but 
not  in  recent  periods.  Of  the  Perissodactyles  the  group  of  Tapirs 
alone  is  preserved  in  America.  This  group  has  also  been  preserved 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  in  the  East  Indian  species. 

In  the  pal?earctic  region  also  are  found  the  remains  of  extinct 
intermediate  groups  of  Mammals  which  existed  during  the  tertiary 
period.  In  the  Phosphorites  of  Quercyt  in  the  south  of  France  are 
found  the  remains  of  the  skulls  of  Prosimife  (Adapts),  the  dentition 
of  which  is  intermediate  between  the  ancient  Ungulates  and  the 
Lemuridfe  (Pachylemuridai),  so  that  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  Prosiniife  had  not  a  common  ancestry  with  several 

*  Compare,  0.  C.  Marsh.  ''Principal  Characters  of  the  Tillodontia."     Amer. 
Journal  of  Sfit'iifi'  and  Art.  Vol.  xi..  1S7<>. 

0.  C.  Marsh,  "Principal  Characters  of  the  Dinocerata."  Anicr.  Journal  oj 
Si-ii-nrr  and  Art.  Vol.  xi.,  1876. 

0.  C.  Marsh.  "  Principal  Characters  of  the  Brontotherid.se."  Anii'r.  Journal 
of  Sfh'iu-i-  and  Art.  Vol.  xi.,  187l'>. 

f  Compare  H.  Filhol,  •'  Recherches  sur  les  Phosphorites  du  Quercy,  fitude 
des  fossils  qu'on  y  rencontre  et  specialement  des  Mammiferes."     Ann. 
g&ologiqncs,  Vol.  vii.,  187<i. 
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eocene  Ungulates  (Pachydermata).  In  the  same  locality  are  found 
the  well  preserved  remains  of  the  bones  of  peculiar  Carnivora  which 
are  well  worthy  of  remark.  These  are  the  Hysenodonta.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  doubtful  whether  they  were  Marsupials  or  not,  until 
Filhol  showed  from  the  reserve  teeth  of  their  permanent  dentition 
that  they  were  probably  of  the  nature  of  placental  Carnivora.  The 
great  agreement  of  the  molars  of  these  Hysenodonta  with  those  of 

the  carnivorous  Mar- 
supials, as  well  as  the 
small  size  of  the  skull 
cavity  and  the  rela- 
tively slight  develop- 
ment of  the  brain, 
support  the  view, 
which  is  also  rendered 
probable  by  many 
other  circumstances, 
that  placental  Mam- 
malia have  developed 
from  the  Marsupials 
of  the  ruesozoic 
period. 

In  the  oldest  strata 
of  the  Eocene  forma- 
tions in  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  higher 
placental  Mammalia 
already  appear  in  a 
rich  variety  of  forms, 
which  contrast  mark- 
edly with  one  another 
(Artiodacti/la,  Peris- 
sodactyla}.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground 

for  regarding  the  immeasurable  period  from  the  oldest  Eocene  to  the 
Keuper,  in  which  the  oldest  Mammalian  remains  (the  teeth  and 
bones  of  insectivorous  Marsupials)  have  been  found,  as  the  period  in 
which  this  higher  development  of  the  Mammalian  organism  has  been 
effected. 

In  other  cases  also  the   science  of  palaeontology   has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  intermediate  forms  between  groups  and  even   between 


PIG. 


118. — Pferodactylus  crasxiroxtrig  (after  Goldfuss)    about 
one-third  natural  size. 
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classes  and  orders.  The  Labyrintkodonta,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Amphibia,  found  as  early  as  the  carboniferous  period,  present  many 
piscine  characters  (ventral  exoskeleton),  and  have  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton.  Many  fossil  orders  and  sub-orders  of  Saurians  (Halo- 
sauridce,  Dinosauridce,  PterodactyliduK  (fig.  118),  Tkecodontidcv)  have 
not  left  a  single  representative  in  the  present  day  ;  others  again  are 
transitional  between  recent  orders.  Such  a  relation  has,  for  example, 
been  recently  shown  between  the  "  Pythonomorphous  "  lizards  (related 
to  the  genus  Mosasaurus)  from  the  chalk  in  America,  and  serpents 
so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  jaw  is  concerned. 

Owen's  researches  on  the  fossil  Reptiles  of  the  Cape  have  shown 
that  certain  Reptiles  (Theriodontci)  once  lived  there  which  showed 
a  close  resemblance  to  carnivorous  Mammalia  with  regard  to  their 
dentition  and  the  structure  of  their  feet.  The  teeth  of  these 
animals,  though  only  furnished  with  one  root,  can  be  divided  into 
incisors,  canine  teeth,  and  molars,  a  fact  which  induces  us  to  believe 
it  possible  that  the  dentition  of  the  most  ancient  Marsupials  hitherto 
known  (Keuper)  may  be  derived  from  that  of  a  Theriodon-like 
Reptile. 

Even  as  regards  birds,  a  class  so  uniform  in  structure  and  so 
sharply  denned,  a  form  (Archcvopteryx  lithoyrapliica]  (fig.  119) 
transitional  between  them  and  Reptile  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Sohlenhofen  slate,  although  the  impression  was  not  perfect.  In  this 
form  the  short  tail  of  the  bird  is  replaced  by  a  long  reptilian  tail 
composed  of  numerous  (20)  vertebrae  and  provided  with  two  rows 
of  feathers  (Sawrurce).  The  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  indicated  an  affinity  to  the  long-tailed 
Pterodactyls. 

The  discovery  of  a  second  and  more  perfect  specimen  of  Archceop- 
teryx  has  made  known  to  us  its  dentition.  It  had  sharp-pointed 
teeth  wedged  into  the  jaws.  Other  types  of  birds  have  also  been 
found  in  the  American  chalk,  which  diverge  more  widely  among 
theniseves  and  from  the  Saurians  than  do  the  birds  of  any  living 
order.  These  were  defined  as  Odontornithes  by  Marsh,*  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  sub-class  ;  they  had  teeth  in  the  jaws,  which  latter 
were  elongated  to  form  a  kind  of  beak.  Some  of  them  (Order 
Ichthyornithes)  had  biccelous  vertebrae,  a  crista  sterni,  and  well 

*  O.    G.    Marsh,    "  On   a   new    sub-class  of  fossil  Birds   (Odontornithes)." 

Aiii/'rici/,//  Jm/nifil  of  Sricncc  and  Art,  Vol.  v.,  1873. 

O.    C.    Marsh,    ••  On   the    Odontornithes.    or   birds  with    teeth."     Ani 
Journal  of  Scicnec  and  Art,  Vol.  x..  187ii. 
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developed  wings   (Ichthyornis}.     Others   (Odontolcce)  had  teeth   em- 


FIG.  119. — Archttojiteryx  lithogra/phiea. 


bedded    in   pits,  normal  vertebra;,  no  keel  to  the  breast-bone,  and 
rudimentary  wings.     They  were  not  capable  of  flight  (Hesperornis, 
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Lestornis).  Possibly  in  future  days  we  shall  be  able  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  types  to  establish  the  connection  with  the  Dino- 
saurians  (Oompsognathus),  the  formation  of  whose  pelvis  and  feet 
offer  a  closer  relationship  to  those  parts  in  birds. 

Advance  towards  perfection. — If  we  compare  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life  of  the  most  ancient  formations  with  that  of  the  sue 
ceeding  periods  of  the  earth's  development,  it  becomes  evident  that 
there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  continual  progress  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  condition.  The  oldest  formations  of  the  so-called  archaean 
time,  the  rocks  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  metamorphic 
state,  must  from  their  enormous  thickness  have  occupied  immea- 
surable time  in  their  origin.  They  contain  no  fossil  remains  which 
can  be  recognised  with  certainty  as  such :  althotTgh  the  presence  of 
bituminous  gneiss  in  the  old  formations  is  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  organic  bodies  at  that  time.  All  the  organisms  of  these  most 
ancient  periods,  which  were  certainly  numerous,  have  been  de- 
stroyed without  leaving  any  further  traces  than  the  Graphite 
deposits  of  the  crystalline  schist.  In  the  most  ancient  and  vei-y 
extensive  groups  of  strata  we  find  exclusively  cryptogamous  plants, 
especially  Fuci,  which  formed  extensive  forests  beneath  the  sea. 

The  warm  seas  of  the  primary  period  were  inhabited  by  numerous 
sea  animals  of  very  different  groups,  such  as  Zoophytes.  Molluscs 
(especially  Brachiopoda),  Crustaceans  (larva-like  Hymenocaris,  Trilo- 
bites),  and  Fishes  whose  peculiar  armoured  forms  (Cephalaspidoe) 
indicate  a  low  stage  of  organization.  In  the  coal  formations  we 
meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  remains  of  land  animals,  Amphibia 
(Apatheon,  Archegosaurus),  with  a  notochord  and  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton;  we  also  find  Insects  and  Spiders:  and  in  the  Permian 
formations  we  meet  with  large  lizard-like  reptilian  forms  (Protero- 
saums);  while  fishes,  exclusively  Elasmobranchs  and  Ganoids  with 
a  notochord,  and  vascular  cryptogamous  plants  (Tree-ferns,  Lepido- 
dendra,  Calamites,  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria)  still  predominate. 

In  the  carboniferous  period  isolated  instances  of  the  Lizards 
amongst  Vertebrates  and  of  Conifera?  and  Cycadia?  amongst  plants 
had  already  made  their  appearance  ;  but  in  the  secondary  period,  they 
obtained  such  a  preponderance  that  the  whole  period  has  been  named 
from  them  the  period  of  Saurians  and  Gymnosperms.  Amongst 
the  first  the  colossal  Dinosaurians  living  upon  the  land,  the  flying 
Lizards  or  Pterodactyls,  the  Halosaurians,  with  their  best  known 
genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurn«.  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
second  .try  period. 

12 
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Examples  of  Mammalia,  although  scarce,  are  found  in  the  upper 
Triassic  beds,  and  also  in  the  Jurassic.  Such  Mammalia  belong 
without  exception  to  the  lowest  grade  of  Marsupials.  Flowering 
plants  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  chalk,  as  do  the  oldest  remains 
of  distinctly  bony  fishes. 

Flowering  plants  and  Mammalia — and  amongst  the  latter  the 
highest  order  of  Apes  is  represented — so  preponderated  in  the 
tertiary  period  that  it  has  been  called  the  period  of  leafy  forests  and 
Mammalia.  The  plants  and  animals  of  the  upper  tertiary  beds  show 
a  gradually  increasing  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  time,  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  series.  Numerous  lower  animals  and  plants 
are  identical,  not  only  generically  but  also  specifically  with  those 
now  living,  and  the  genera  and  species  of  the  higher  animals  have 
a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  time.  With  the 
transition  to  the  diluvial  and  recent  epoch,  the  number  and  area  of 
distribution  of  the  higher  types  of  flowering  plants  increase,  and  in 
every  order  of  Mammalia  we  find  f  orms  whose  structure  is  specialized 
more  and  more  in  definite  directions,  and  which  therefore  appear 
more  perfect.  In  the  diluvial  age  we  find  the  first  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  existence  of  Man.  His  history  and  the  development  of 
his  civilization  has  occupied  only  the  last  portion  of  the  recent  period 
which  has  been  relatively  so  short. 

Despite  its  great  incompleteness  the  geological  record  affords 
sufficient  material  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  progressive  develop- 
ment from  simple  and  lower  grades  of  organization  to  higher,  and 
to  confirm  the  law  of  a  progress  towards  perfection  in  the  succession 
of  the  groups.  We  are  indeed  unable  to  make  use  of  more  than 
a  small  period  of  the  time  that  has  been  occupied  in  this  progress 
towards  perfection  of  organisms,  since  the  organic  world  of  the  most 
ancient  and  extensive  periods  has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
record. 

If,  after  the  above  discussion,  we  consider  the  hypothesis  of  Trans- 
mutation of  Species  and  of  Descent  to  have  a  firm  foundation  on  fact, 
we  must  concede  a  high  value  to  Darwin's  theory  of  Selection  as  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  transmutation  of  species  has 
been  effected. 

There  are  yet  natural  historians  who  admit  the  great  changes 
which  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  have  undergone,  and  yet 
combat  the  Darwinian  principle  of  Selection,  without  being  able  to 
give  any  other  explanation.  The  phenomena  of  gradual  progress 
towards  perfection  agree  very  well  with  the  theory  of  Selection. 
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Natural  Selection  leads,  on  the  whole,  to  a  progressive  differentiation 
of  organs   (division  of  labour),  since  it  preserves  any  peculiarities 
which  are  of  use  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  thus  tends  to  the 
perfection  of  the  organism.     We  can  therefore  connect  the  progress 
of  simple  types  to  higher  ones  with  the  principle  of  utility  implied 
by  Natural  Selection,  without  being  obliged,  with  Nageli,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  obscure  notion  of  an  inexplicable  tendency  towards 
perfection.      It   is  the  latter  mystical  supposition,  and  not   Natural 
Selection,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  we  find  a  number  of 
Rhizopods,    Molluscs,    and    Crustacea    (e.g.,    the    genera    Lini/nlti, 
Nautilus,  Limulus)  have  existed  almost  without  alteration  from  the 
earliest  formations  through  all  the  geological  periods  to  the  present 
time,  and  by  the  observation  of  a  retrogression  of  organization  in 
the    course    of    development   (e.g.,  retrogressive    metamorphosis    of 
Parasites). 

Nor  again  can  it  be  objected  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  Natural 
Selection  the  lower  types  should  have  been  long  ago  suppressed 
and  have  become  extinct,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  higher 
and  lower  genera  in  every  class,  and  the  lowest  organisms  are 
numerous  and  widely  distributed.  It  is  precisely  the  great  variety 
in  the  degrees  of  organization  which  brings  about  and  is  favourable 
to  the  greatest  development  of  life,  all  the  forms  of  which,  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  being  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  circumstances 
are  able,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  occupy  a  special  place  in  nature, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  to  maintain  it.  Even  the  most  simple 
organisms  occupy  a  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  can  be 
filled  by  no  other  organisms,  and  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  higher  grades. 

However  well  grounded  we  admit  the  theory  of  Selection  to  be,  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  complicated  and 
involved  metamorphoses  which  have  taken  place  in  organisms  in 
the  course  of  immeasurable  time.  If  the  theory  of  repeated  acts 
of  creation  be  rejected  and  the  process  of  natural  development  be 
established  in  its  place,  there  is  still  the  first  appearances  of  organisms 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  especially  the  definite  course  which  the 
evolution  of  the  complicated  and  more  highly  developed  organisms 
has  taken  has  to  be  explained.  In  the  many  wonderful  phenomena 
of  the  organic  world,  amongst  others  in  the  origin  of  Man  in  the 
diluvial  or  tertiary  period,  we  have  a  riddle  the  solution  of  which 
must  remain  for  future  investigators. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PROTOZOA. 

Animals  of  single  constitution  and  small  size  ;  without  tissues  com- 
posed of  definite,  cells.  Sexual  reproduction  by  means  of  ova  and 
spermatozoa  unknown. 

From  a  morphological  point  of  view  the  Protozoa  have  remained 
at  the  stage  of  cells,  in  the  protoplasm  of  which  one  or  more  nuclei 
may  be  present.  The  phenomena  of  segmentation  of  the  egg  and 
formation  of  the  germinal  layers  are  therefore  absent  from  their 
development.  The  body  is  always  composed  of  a  contractile  granular 
substance,  filled  with  vacuoles  ;  it  may  also  contain  a  pulsating  vacuole, 
and  present  the  phenomenon  of  granule  currents.  The  pulsating 
vacuole  consists  of  a  space  without  walls  filled  with  a  clear  fluid. 
This  space  apparently  diminishes  and  disappears  through  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  plasma,  and  then  re-appears. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  varying  differentiations  in  the 
interior  of  the  saroode  body,  and  in  the  differences  in  the  external 
boundary,  and  in  the  manner  of  nourishment,  a  number  of  modi- 
fications which  we  shall  use  for  the  foundation  of  groups.  In  the 
simplest  cases,  the  entire  body  consists  of  a  small  lump  of  sarcode, 
the  contractility  of  which  is  confined  by  no  firm  external  membrane. 
This  lump  of  sarcode  is  sometimes  semi-fluid,  and  protrudes  and 
retracts  processes.  It  is  sometimes  of  tougher  consistence  in  parts, 
and  protrudes  hair-like  rays  and  threads  (fihizopoda}.  Nourishment 
takes  place  through  the  intussusception  of  extraneous  bodies,  which 
can  be  surrounded  and  enclosed  by  the  protoplasmic  substance  at  any 
portion  whatsoever  of  the  periphery  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  the 
body  which  sends  out  slender  processes  (pseudopodia)  secretes 
silicious  or  calcareous  needles,  lattice-work  shells,  or  shells  perforated 
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by  holes,  to  shelter  and  protect  the  body  (Fora t ninif era,  Radiolaria\ 
In  the  Infusoria  the  sarcode  body  is  bounded  by  an  external  mem- 
brane, and  is  capable  of  quick  and  varied  locomotion  by  means  of  the 
movements  of  the  cilia,  hairs,  bristles,  etc.,  which  it  possesses.  The 
solid  nourishing  matter  is  taken  in  through  a  mouth,  and  the 
remainder,  after  digestion,  passes  out  through  an  anal  aperture. 


CLASS  I.—  RHIZOPODA.* 

Protozoa  without  external  investing  membrane,  the  parenchyma  of 
which  protrudes  and  retracts  jwocesses  ;  as  a  rule,  a  calcareous  shell  or 
silicious  skeleton  is  secreted. 

The  body-substance  of  these  animals,   the  shells  of  which  were 
described  as  Foraminifera  or  Polythalamia,  long  before  their  living 
contents     were 
known,  consists 
of  sarcode,  and 
is  without  any 
boundary  mem- 
brane. 

The  body- 
substance, 
which  is  richly 
granulated  and 
contains  p  i  g- 
rnent,  contracts 
slowly  and 
sends  out  at  the 
same  time  fine 
thread-like  rays 
(fig.  120),  for 
the  most  part 
of  a  semi-fluid 
consistency 

(pseudopodia) ;  and  these  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of  movement  but 
also  for  the  reception  of  nourishment.     The  pseudopodia  may,  how- 

*  Dujardin,  "Observations  sur  les  Rhizopodes"  (Comjrft's  triidu*.  1835). 
Ehrenberg,  '•  Uber  noch  jetzt  zahlreich  lebende  Thierarten  der  Kreidebihlung 
und  den  Organismus  der  Polythalamien "  (Alkdndluni/  (Jcr  Aluid.  zu  Berlin, 
1839).  Max  Sigm.  Schultze,  "Uber  den  Orga/iismus  der  Pulythalamien" 
(Leipzig.  1854).  Job.  Miiller.  ''  Uber  die  Thalassicolen,  Polycystinen  und  Acan- 
thometren "  (1858).  E.  Haeckel,  "Die  Radiolarien "  (Eine  Monographic. 
Berlin.  1862). 


FIG.  120. — Optical  section  through  portion  of  the  sarcode  body  of 
Actinosplmerium  Elchhoniii  (after  Hertwig  and  Lesser).  N,  nuclei 
in  the  endosark,  from  which  the  vacuolated  ectosark  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable. In  the  centre  of  the  pseudopodia  the  axial  thread  is 
visible. 
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ever,  be  broad,  lobed,  or  linger-like  processes  by  means  of  which  a 
quick  and  flowing  motion  can  be  imparted  to  the  body  mass.  A 
tougher,  clear  homogeneous  external  layer  (Exoplasm]  is  usually  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  peripheral  boundary  from  a  more  fluid  and 
more  granular  internal  mass  (JEndoplasm).  During  motion  the 
former  is  projected  in  processes  into  which  the  granules  of  the  latter 
stream  more  or  less  quickly. 

In  the  stiffer  pseudopodia  streams  of  granules  are  observable,  slow 
but  regular,  passing  from  the  base  to  the  extremity  and  vice  versa. 
The  explanation  of  these  movements  is  to  be  sought  in  the  contractility 
of  the  surrounding  portions  of  sarcode  (fig.  120). 

A  pulsating  space,  the  contractile  vacuole,  is  not  unfreqently  to  be 
found  in  the  sarcode,  e.g.,  Difflugia,  Actinoplirys,  Arcella  (fig.  121). 
Nuclei  are  also  usually  present  in  the  sarcode,  by  which  the  morpho- 
logical value  of  the  Rhizopod  body  as  cell  or  as  cell  aggregate  is 

placed  beyond  all  doubt.  There  are 
also  forms  in  the  protoplasm  of 
which  no  trace  of  a  cell  nucleus  has 
been  found.  In  such  either  the 
protoplasm  of  the  nucleus  is  not  yet 
differentiated  as  a  separate  structure 
(the  Monera  of  E.  Haeckel),  or  we 
have  to  do  with  a  transient,  non- 
nucleated  stage  in  the  life-history. 
The  sarcode  visually  secretes  sili- 
cious  or  calcareous  structures,  either 
as  fine  spicula  and  hollow  spines 
which  are  directed  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery  in  regular  order 
and  number,  or  as  lattice-work 
chambers  (Badiolaria),  which  often 
bear  points  and  spines,  or  finally 

as  single  and  many  chambered  shells  with  finely  perforated  walls 
(Foraminifera)  and  one  larger  opening.  Through  this  last  (fig. 
123),  as  well  as  through  the  countless  pores  of  the  small  shells  (fig. 
122),  the  slender  threads  of  sarcode  pass  out  to  the  exterior  as 
pseudopodia,  changing  without  intermission  in  form,  size,  and 
number,  and  often  joining  themselves  together  in  delicate  networks 
(figs.  122,  123). 

The  pseudopodia,  by  their  slow,  creeping  movements,  afford  a  means 
of  locomotion,  while  they  also  serve  for  the  taking  up  of  nourishment 


FIG.  121. — Amosla  (Dactylosphcfm)  poly- 
podia  (after  Fr.  E.  Schultze).  N,  Nu- 
cleus. Po.  pulsating  vacuole. 
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by  surrounding  and  transporting  into  the  interior  of  the  body  small 
vegetable  organisms  as  Bacillnrict.  Among  the  shell-bearing  forms, 
the  reception  and  digestion  of  food  takes  place  outside  the  shell  in 
the  peripheral  threads  and  networks  of  sarcode  ;  for  each  spot  on  the 
surface  can  for  the  time  being  assume  the  functions  of  mouth,  and 
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FIG.  122. — Sotalia  veneta  (after  M.  Schultze),  with  a  Diatom  taken  iu  the  network  of 

Pseudopodia. 

also  of  anus,  by  rejecting  the  undigested  remnants.  The  Rhizopoda 
live  for  the  most  part  in  the  sea,  and  contribute  by  the  accumulation 
of  their  shells  to  the  formation  of  the  sea  sand,  and  even  to  the 
deposition  of  thick  strata.  An  innumerable  quantity  of  fossil  forms 
from  various  and  very  ancient  formations  are  known. 
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Order  1. — FORAMINIFERA.* 

Rhizopoda,  either  naked  or  with  a  shell,  the  shell  almost  invariably 
calcareous  and  usually  pierced  with  fine  pores  for  the  exit  of  the 
pseudopodia. 

Only  in  rare  cases,  for  instance  Nonionina  and  Polymorphina,  is 
the  shell  substance  of  a  silicious  nature;  in  all  other  forms  it  is 


PIG.  123.— Mil  tola  tenera,  with  network  of  pseudopodia  (after  M.  Schultze). 

membranous  or  consists  of  a  calcareous  deposit  in  a  basis  of  organic 
matter.  The  shell  is  either  a  simple  chamber,  usually  provided  with 
a  large  opening,  or  is  many  chambered,  that  is,  is  composed  of 
numerous  chambers  arranged  upon  one  another  according  to  definite 
laws.  The  spaces  of  these  chambers  communicate  by  means  of  narrow 

*  Besides  D'Orbigny,  Max  Schultze,  1.  c.,  compare  W.  C.  Williamson.  "  On  the 
recent  Foraminifera  of  Great  Britain."  London,  1S58.  Carpenter.  -'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Foraminifera,"  London.  1S62.  Reuss.  '-Entwurf  einer 
system.  Zusammeristellung  der  Foraminiferen,"  Wien.  1861. 
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passages  and  large  openings  in  the  partition  walls.  In  like  manner 
those  portions  of  the  living  sarcode  body  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
individual  chambers  are  in  direct  communication  with  one  another 
by  means  of  processes  which  pass  through  the  passages  and  openings 
in  the  septa,  and  connect  one  portion  with  another.  The  quality  of 
the  body-substance,  the  mode  of  movement  and  nourishment,  agree 
closely  with  those  which  have  been  depicted  as  characteristic  of  the 
order.  Our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  reproduction  is  imperfect. 
Amongst  the  forms  without  a  shell,  fission  has  been  observed  as  well 
as  fusion,  which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  a  species  of  sexual 
reproduction  (conjugation}.  The  reproduction  of  shell-bearing 
Foraminifera  such  as  Milioln  and  Rotalia  has  also  been  observed. 
The  former  produces  from  the  protoplasm  of  its  body  single 
chambered,  the  latter  three  chambered,  young.  Probably  this  mode 
of  reproduction  is  preceded  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei, 
and  the  animal  divides  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  nuclei, 
each  of  which  becomes  a  young  Foraminifer,  and  contains  but  one 
nucleus. 

In  spite  of  their  small  size,  the  shells  of  our  simple  organisms  may 
lay  claim  to  no  small  consequence,  since  they  not  only  accumulate  in 
enormous  quantity  in  the  sea  sand  (M.  Schultze  calculated  their 
number  for  an  ounce  of  sea  sand  from  Molo  di  Gaeta  at  about  one  and  a 
half  millions),  but  are  also  found  as  fossils  in  different  formations  (the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary),  and  have  yielded  an  essential  material  to  the 
construction  of  rocks.  Silicious  nodules  of  Polytha lamia  are  even 
found  in  Silurian  deposits.  The  most  remarkable,  on  account  of 
their  considerable  size,  are  the  STuinmulites  (fig.  124)  in  the  thick 
formation  of  the  so-called  Nummulite  limestone  (Pyrenees).  A  coarse 
chalk  of  the  Paris  basin,  which  makes  an  excellent  building  stone, 
contains  the  Triloculina  triyonula  (Miliolite  chalk}. 

The  greater  number  of  Foraminifera  are  marine,  and  move  by- 
creeping  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  Globigerina and  Orbulinahave 
been  met  with  on  the  surface.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  at  very  consider- 
able depths  is  also  covered  with  a  rich  abundance  of  forms,  especially 
with  Globiyerina,  the  remains  of  the  shells  of  which  give  rise  to  an 
enduring  deposit. 

1.  Sub-order  :  Lobosa  (Amcebiformes). — Amoeba-like  fresh -water 
Rhizopoda,  usually  with  pulsating  vacuole,  sometimes  naked,  some- 
times with  a  single-chambered  firm  shell.  The  sarcode  body  ci>n.sist> 
as  a  rule  of  a  tougher  exoplasm  and  a  fluid  granular  endoplasm. 
The  pseudopodia  are  lobed  or  finger-shaped  processes  of  considerable 
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size,  occasionally  tougher  slender  processes  without  granule  streams 
(figs.  125  and  126). 


Ama'lxt  j>ri//<-rj>x  Ehrbg..  A.  tcrrii-nln  Greef.,  Petf/lopnx  il  itHm/ims  Clap. 
Lachm.  Here  should  also  be  placed  the  famrms  Butlii/litu*  llnt-clu-ll  Huxl.. 
which  is  found  in  the'  deep  sea  mud  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  if  it  is  indeed  a 
living  organism  (and  not  simply  a  deposit  of  Gypsum). 

At'ci'lln  mli/in-ix  Ehrbg..  JJiffft/i/ia  jM'ott'ifni'Hii*  Ehrbg..  Euylypha  ylobom 
Cart,  have  shells  and  tough,  pointed,  dichotomously  branching  pseudopodia 
(fig.  125). 


FIG.  124.  -Nummulitic  Limestone,  with 
horizontal  section  of  1$.  J intuits  (after 
Zittell). 


FIG.    126.  — 
oblonffa(fdter  Stein). 


FIG.     125.  —  TSuglypha     gJobotu 
(after  Hertwig  and  Lesser). 


FIG.     127.  —  Acervulina    globosa 
(after  M.  Schnltze). 


2.  Sub-order  :  Reticularia  (Thalamophora).  Principally  marine 
Bliizopods  with  extremely  slender  anastomosing  pseudopodia,  with 
granule  streams  in  the  latter,  rarely  naked  (Protoaenes,  Lieber- 
kiihnia),  usually  with  membranous  or  calcareous  shell,  which  is 
single-chambered  (Monolludamia}  or  many-chambered  (Polythalamia) 

(fig-  127). 
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1.  IinjH'i-fiiratn.     With  membranous  or  calcareous  shell,  which  is  without  fine 
purrs,  hut  possesses,  in  one  place,  an  opening,  either  simple  or  sieve-like,  through 
which  the  p-mdupodia  project.     To  these  belong  the  GromitJt/;  with  a  mem- 
branous   chitinous   shell  :    Gi'umi/i    in'ifoniiix     Duj..    and    Mil'mlnlfr.    with   a 
poroellanous  shell  :  Comuspira  planorbis  M.  Sch..  Milioln  ryrloxfinit/i.  M.  Sch., 
from  the  Miliolite  chalk. 

2.  Perfui'ittti.    The  shell,  which  is  usually  calcareous,  is  invariably  pierced  with 
innumerable  fine  pores  as  well  as  by  one  larger  opening,  and  has  complicated 
passages  in  the  partition  walls  of  its  chambers. 

The  Luijcnida-  have  a  hard  shell,  with  a  large  opening  surrounded  by  a 
toothed  lip  :  Ln/jcna  culf/arix  Williamson. 

The  Grlotigerinidce  on  the  contrary  have  a  hyaline  shell  pierced  by  large 
pores,  and  a  simple  slit-like  open- 
Orln/liitii intirrrxit  D'Orb.. 
'nni  IniUnnli'x  D'Orb.. 
Rotnlln.  D'Orb.,  Tt-.rtnl«>-hi. 
D'Orb. 

The  greatest  size  is  attained 
by  the  -Y>/n»iii(fht/rI(e.  which 
possess  a  firm  shell  and  an  in- 
ternal skeleton,  which  last  is 
pierced  by  a  complicated  canal 
system  :  Polystomella  Lam.. 
Nwrnmulvna  D'Orb. 

Order  2.  —  HELIOZOA.  ••' 

Fresh-water  lihizopods 
usually  tvit/t  pulsating  vacu- 
ole,  and  one  or  more  nuclei. 
A  radial  silicious  skeleton 
sometimes  present. 

The  sarcode  body  sends 
out  in  all  directions  tough 
radiating  pseudopodia  (fig. 
128).  When  a  skeleton  is 
secreted,  it  consists  either  of 
radially  arranged  silicious 

spines  (Acanthocystis)  or  of  latticed  silicious  shells  (ClatJirulinci), 
and  so  closely  resembles  the  skeleton  of  the  Radiolaria  that  the 
Heliozoa  have  been  actually  described  as  fresh-water  Radiolaria. 

They  differ  from  the  Radiolaria  in  the  absence  of  the  complicated 

*  L.  Cienkowski,  "  Ueber  Clathrullna."  Archie,  fur  miJtmsl:.  Anatinnir, 
Tom  III.,  18t;7.  R.  Greeff,  "Ueber  Kadiolarien  und  radiolariena'lmliche 
Rhizopoden  des  stissen  \Vassers."  Tom  V.  &  XT.  R.  Hertwig  und  Lesser. 
'•  Uber  Rhizopoden  und  denselben  nahe  stehende  Organismen."  Suppl.  Tom 
X..  1874.  Also  Archer  and  F.  E.  Schultze,  etc. 


FIG.     128. — Young    Actinosphmrium,    still    witli    a 
single  nucleus  (after  F.  E.  Schultze).    -A',  Nucleus. 
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differentiations  of  the  sarcode,  particularly  of  the  central  capsule. 
One  or  more  nuclei  may  be  present  in  the  central  mass.  An  im- 
portant distinguishing  mark  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the 
pulsating  vacuoles,  which  have  not  been  observed  in  any  marine 
Hadiolarian. 

The  reproduction  very  frequently  takes  place  by  fission,  occasionally 


FIG.  129. — Thalassicolla  pelagica,  with  central  capsule  and  single  largenucleus,  also  numerous 
alveoli  in  the  protoplasm  (after  E.  Haeckel). 


after  previous  conjugation  of  one  or  more  individuals,  also  during 
encystment.  Multiplication  by  spores  has  also  been  observed 
(Clathrulina). 

in  the  Actinopliryidfs  there  is  no  skeleton  secreted  :  ActinosphcEriv/m 
Eidilnn'n'tl  Ehrbg.  The  central  matter  contains  numerous  nuclei.  ActinopJirys 
sol  Ehrbg.  of  small  size,  with  a  single  central  nucleus. 

In  the  A<'antli»cnxti(l(e  slender  silicious  spikes  are  found  :  Ai-tintJtoci/xtix 
Sjthtifera  Greet!,  with  silicious  spikes  and  needles. 

In  Clatfii'iilhta  there  is  a  latticed  silicious  shell,  and  the  body  has  a  stalk  : 
Chitliniliini  eleg&ns  Cienk. 


RADIOLARIA. 
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Order  3. — RADIOLARIA.* 

Marine  Rhizopoda  with  complicated  differentiation  of  the  sarcode 
body,  with  central  capsule  and  radial  silicious  skeleton. 

The  sarcode  body  contains  a  membranous  porous  capsule  (the 
central  capsule},  in  which  is  contained  a  tough  slimy  protoplasm 
with  vacuoles  and  granules  (intracapsular  sarcode},  fat  and  oil 
globules,  and  albuminous  bodies,  and  more  rarely  crystals  and  con- 
cretions. The  intracapsular  mass  contains  also  a  single  large  nucleus 
or  several  small  nuclei.  The  sarcode  which  surrounds  the  capsule 
and  which  emits  on  all  sides  simple  or  anastomosing  pseudopodia, 
contains  numerous  yellow  cells,  sometimes  pigment  masses  :  and  in 
•  some  cases  delicate  trans- 
parent vesicles,  or  alveoli, 
are  found  in  the  peripheral 
layer  between  the  radia- 
ting pseudopodia  (Thal-as- 
sicolla  pelagica,  fig.  129). 

Many  Radio! aria  form 
colonies,  and  are  composed 


130.—Ae<ii>fliiJiiiff,-ii  Miilleri  (after  E.  Haeckel). 


of  -numerous  individuals. 
In  such  colonies  the  al- 
veoli are  placed  in  the 
common  protoplasm, 
which  contains  in  it:- elf. 
not  as  in  the  monozoic 
Radiolaria  a  single  cen- 
tral capsule,  but  a  number 
of  capsules.  Only  a  few 
species  remain  naked  and  without  tirm  deposits  ;  as  a  rule,  the  soft 
body  possesses  a  silicious  skeleton,  which  either  lies  entirely  outside 
the  central  capsule  (Ectolithia)  or  is  partially  within  it  (Entolithia). 
In  the  most  simple  cases  the  skeleton  consists  of  small,  simple,  or 
toothed  silicious  needles  (spicula)  united  together,  which  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  fine  sponge  work  round  the  periphery  of  the  proto- 
plasm, e.y.,  Pliijseuiatium.  In  a  higher  grade  we  find  stronger  hollow 
silicious  spicules,  which  radiate  from  the  middle  point  of  the  body 
to  the  periphery  in  regular  number  and  order,  e.g.,  Acanthometra 

*  Job.  Miiller.  '•  Uel>er  die  Thalassicolleu,  Polyeystincu  und  Acanthometivn.' 
AbJt.  ill- 1-  Bcrl.  Aliuil.  1858.  E.  Haeckel. il  Die  Radiolarien."  Eine  Monographic 
Berlin.  1862. 
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(fig.  130).  A  fine  peripheral  framework  of  spicules  may  be  added  to 
these.  In  other  cases  simple  or  compound  lattice-works,  and  pierced 
shells  of  various  external  form  (like  helmets,  bird-cages,  shells,  etc.) 
are  found,  and  on  the  periphery  of  these,  spicules  and  needles,  and 
even  external  concentric  shells  of  similar  shape  may  be  formed, 
e.g.,  Polycystina  (figs.  131  and  132). 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  has  been  made  out  about  the 
reproduction  of  these  animals.  Besides  fission  (Polycyttaria),  the 
formation  of  germs  has  been  observed.  These  are  formed  from  the 
contents  of  the  central  capsule,  and,  after  the  bursting  of  the  latter, 
become  free-swimming  mastigopods.  Radiolaria  are  inhabitants  of 

the  sea,  and  swim  at  the 
surface,  but  are  also 
able  to  sink  to  deeper 
levels. 

Fossil  remains  of  Ra- 
diolaria have  been  made 
knowrn  in  great  numbers 
by  Ehrenberg,  e.g.  from 
the  chalky  marl  and 
polishing  slate  found  at 
certain  parts  of  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean 
(Caltanisetta  in  Sicily, 
Zante  and  ^Egina  in 
Greece),  and  in  particu- 
lar from  the  rocks  of 
Barbados  and  Nikobar, 
where  the  Radiolaria 
have  given  rise  to  widely 
extended  rock  formations.  Samples  of  sand  also  from  very  con- 
siderable depths  have  shown  themselves  rich  in  Radiolarian 
shells. 

I.  Radiolaria  monozoa.     Radiolaria  which  remain  solitary. 

1.  Fam.  Thalassicollidae.     Skeleton  absent  or  consisting  of  single  spicules 
not  joined  together.     Tlialaxsicolla  (without  skeleton)  undent ti  Huxl..  Plnjste- 
mat-ium  Mullen  Schn. 

2.  Fam.  Polycystinidoe.    The  skeleton  consists  of  a  simple  or  divided  latticed 
shell,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  bounded  by  two  poles  of  different  structure. 
Ifdioapliffrn.     Euryrtidiuin  ijnlr<i  E.  Haeck. 

3.  Fam.  Acanthometridae.      The  skeleton  consists  of  several  radial  spicules 
•which  pass  through  the  central  capsule  and  unite  in  its  centre,  without  forming 


FIG.  \"S\..—H.e\io»p1i<era  echinoides  (after  E.  Haeckel). 
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a  latticed  shell.    The  cxtra-capsular  cells  (yellow  bodies)  are  wanting.    Acatittm- 

•HK'trtl  J>rl/Hi-it!i/  Joll.  Miill. 

II.  Puhjci/ttaria.  Radiolaria  which  form  colonies  with  several  central  capsul-'-i 
Amongst  the  Sphaerozoa  a  skeleton  is  wanting  or  consists  of  single  pieces  not 
joined  together.  CvUozmnii  'incrmc,  K.  Haeck.  X/iIttrrnzomit  jiii/trfiifmn,  Joh. 
Miill.  In  C'<>lloxj)!ie/->-tr  the  skeleton  consists  of  simple  latticed  spheres,  each  <>f 
which  encloses  a  central  capsule,  Colloxjth (/•!•<(  Hu-rleiji  Joh.  Miill. 


FIG.  132. — Eucyrtidium  cranoides  (after  E.  Haeckel) 

CLASS    II.— INFUSORIA.* 

Protozoa  with  a  definite  form,  and  provided  with  on  external 
membrane,  bearing  either  flag  etta  or  cilia.  Mouth  and  anus  usually, 
contractile  vacuole  and  one  or  more  nuclei  ahuays  present. 

Infusoria  were  discovered  towards  the  end  of   the  17th  century 

*  Ehrenberg,  "  Die  Infusionsthierchen  als  vollkommene  Organismen."  1838. 
Balbiani,  "Etudes  sur  la  Reproduction  des  Protozoaires,"  J/nini.  dr  In  Phyx.. 
Torn.  III.  Balbiani,  '-Recherches  sur  les  phenomenes  sexuels  des  Infusoires," 
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in  a  vessel  of  stagnant  water  by  A.  voii  Leeuwenhoek,  who  made 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass  for  the  examination  of  small  organisms. 
The  name  Infusoria,  which  was  at  first  used  to  denote  all  animalculse 
which  appear  in  infusions  and  are  only  visible  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  was  first  brought  into  use  by  Ledermuller  and  Wrisberg 
in  the  last  century.  Later  on  the  Danish  naturalist  O.  Fr.  Miiller 
made  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Infusoria.  He  observed 
their  conjugation  and  their  reproduction  by  fission  and  gemmation, 
and  wrote  the  first  systematic  woi'k  on  the  subject.  O  Fr.  Miiller 
included  a  much  larger  number  of  forms  than  we  do  now-a-days, 
for  he  placed  among  the  Infusoria  all  invertebrate  water  animal- 
cule without  jointed  organs  of  locomotion  and  of  microscopical 
size. 

The  knowledge  of  Infusoria  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
comprehensive  researches  of  Ehrenberg.  The  principal  work  of  this 
investigator,  "  Die  Infusionsthierchen  als  vollkommene  Organismen," 
discovered  a  kingdom  of  organisms  hardly  thought  of.  These  were 
observed  and  portrayed  under  the  highest  microscopic  powers.  Many 
of  Ehrenberg's  drawings  may  even  yet  be  taken  as  patterns,  and  are 
hardly  surpassed  by  later  representations,  but  the  significance  of  the 
facts  observed  has  been  essentially  corrected  by  more  recent  investi- 
gations. Ehrenberg  also  conceded  too  great  an  extent  to  the  group 
of  Infusoria,  including  not  only  the  lowest  plants  such  as  Diatomacece, 
Desmidiacpffi,  under  the  name  of  Polyyastrica  anentera,  but  also  the 
much  more  highly  organised  Kotifera.  As  he  chose  the  organization 
of  the  last-named  for  the  basis  of  his  explanations,  he  was  led  into 
numerous  errors.  Ehrenberg  ascribed  to  the  Infusoria  mouth  and 
anus,  stomach  and  intestines,  testis  and  ovary,  kidneys,  sense-organs, 
and  a  vascular  system,  without  being  able  to  give  reliable  statement  of 
the  nature  of  these  organs.  There  very  soon  came  a,  reaction  in  the 
way  of  regarding  the  Inf usorian  structure ;  for  the  discoverer  of  the 
Rhizojioda,  Dujarclin,  as  well  as  Von  Siebold  and  Kolliker  (the  latter 
taking  into  consideration  the  so-called  Xucleus  and  Nucleolus),  referred 
the  Inf  usorian  body  to  the  simple  cell.  In  the  subsequent  works  of 
Stein,  Claparede,  Lachmann,  and  Balbiani  numerous  differentiations 
were  certainly  shown  to  exist,  which,  however,  can  all  be  referred 
to  differentiation  of  the  body  of  the  cell.  This  view  is  supported  by 

Jotini.  ili'  In  PJit/x..  Tom.  IV.  Claparede  und  Lachmann. '-Etudes  sur  les 
Inf usi lives  et  les  Khizopodes,"  2  vol.  Geneve,  1858— ISC.  1.  E.  Haeckel.  " Znv 
Movpholugie  dev  Infusovien"  Ji-n  Zritxchrift.  Tom.  VII..  1873.  0  Biitschli. 
"  Studien  iitaev  die  ersten  Entwickelungvnrgan.tre  des  Eizelle.  die  Zelltheilung 
und  die  Conjugation  des  Infusorien,"  Frankfurt.  187(>. 
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the  more  recent  work  of  Biitschli,  who  has   shown  that  the  repro- 
duction of  these  animals  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  cell. 

The  outer  boundary  of  the  body  is  usually  formed  by  a  cuticle,  a 
delicate,  transparent  membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  beset  with 
vibratile  and  moving  appendages  of  various  kinds  arranged  in  regular 
order.  In  the  smallest  Infusoria,  the  Flagellata,  we  find  only  one 
or  two  long  whip-like  cilia ;  while  the  more  highly  differentiated 
Ciliata  are  usually  richly  provided  with  cilia.  According  to  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  external  membrane,  which  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  isolated,  and  according  to  the  different  condition  of  the 
peripheral  parenchyma  of  the  body,  we  get  forms  which  change 
their  shape,  forms  which  have  a  fixed  shape  and  armoured  forms. 
If  the  simply  organized  Flagellata,  which  present  numerous 
affinities  and  transitional  forms  to  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  are  not 
entirely  removed  from  the  region  of  the  Infusoria,  the  two  principal 
groups  to  be  distinguished  are  the  Ciliata  and  Flagellata. 

Order  1. — FLAGELLATA.  * 

Infusoria  of  small  size,  characterised  by  j)ossessing  one  or  more  long 
whip-like  cilia,  usually  placed  at  one  end  of  the  oval  body.  A  row  of 
cilia  sometimes  and  a  nucleus  always  present. 

The  Flagellata  are  Infusoria  the  locomotive  organs  of  which 
consist  of  one  or  more  whip-like  cilia,  rarely  with  an  accessory  row 
of  cilia.  They  pass  through  an  inactive  stage,  and  in  their  develop- 
ment as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  nourishment  are  allied  to  certain 
Fungi. 

The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Flagellata  as  Protozoa  are — the  perfect 
contractility  of  the  body,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  Myxomycetes 
in  the  mastigopod  stage ;  also  the  contractility  of  the  cilia,  the 
apparently  purposed  and  voluntary  movements,  the  occurrence  of 
contractile  vacuoles,  and,  as  has  been  established  in  many  cases,  the 
reception  of  solid  substances  into  the  body  through  an  opening 
at  the  base  of  the  flagellum.  Nevertheless  these  phenomena  are  by 
no  means  a  test  of  animal  organization. 

The  Monadince  are  a  large  group  of  Flagellata,  found  for  the 
most  part  in  putrefying  infusions,  and  are  hard  to  distinguish  from 
the  monads  usually  regarded  as  fungi.  They  reproduce  themselves  by 

'  Besides  Ehrenberg,  Claparede,  and  Lachmami,  loc.  cit.,  compare  Stein, 
••  Organismus  der  Infusionsthiere,"  Tom.  III.,  1878.  Biitschli,  •'  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntniss  der  Flagellaten."  Zeitsi'lir.fiir  Wixx.  ZooL,  Tom.  XXX.  Dallinger 
and  Drysdale,  "  Researches  on  the  Life-history  of  the  Monads,"  Monthly 
).  Journal,  Tom.  X. — XIII. 
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transverse  fission,  and  also  by  spore  formation  in  an  encysted  condition; 
the  latter  method  seems  in  many  forms  to  be  preceded  by  conju- 
gation. The  best  known  species  are  Cercomonas  Duj.  and  Trichomonas 
Donne,  of  which  the  first  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  caudal 
filament,  while  Trichomonas  has  an  undulating  row  of  cilia  close  to 
the  flagella,  which  are  usually  two  in  number  (fig.  133).  They  live 
principally  in  the  intestines  of  Vertebrates,  but  are  also  found  in 
Invertebrates.  Cercomonas  intestinalis  Lainbl.  and  Trichomonas 
vaginalis  Donne,  are  found  in  Man. 

The  Monads,*  which  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  the 
Monadince,  are  simple  cells  free  from  chlorophyll,  the  swarm,  spores  of 
which  usually  pass  into  an  amoeboid  stage,  and  after  receiving  nourish- 
ment enter  upon  a  motionless  stage  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  a  firm  cell-membrane.  A  number  of  them  (Monas,  Pseudospora, 
Colpodella),  the  so-called  Zoospores,  are  mastigopods  resembling  the 

mastigopocls  (swarm  spores)  of  Myxo- 
mycetes,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Colpodella,  grow  up  to  creeping  Amoebae 
which  protrude  pointed  pseudopodia. 
In  this  stage  they  may  also  be  simply 
regarded  as  small  plasmodia,  especially 
when,  as  in  Monas  amyli,  several  masti- 
i33.-«,  ctrcomona*  intern,,  gopods  f  use  together  to  form  the  amoeba. 


b,  Trichomonas  vaginalis  after  E.  They  then  take  —  in  Colpodella  without 

first  entering  the  amoeba  stage  —  a  globu- 

lar form,  their  surface  develops  a  membrane,  and  in  this  cyst  they 
break  up  by  division  of  protoplasm  into  a  number  of  segments  which 
pass  out  as  swarm  spores  and  repeat  the  course  of  development 
(Colpodella  pugnax  to  Chlamydomonas,  Pseudospora  volvods). 

Other  Monads,  the  so-called  Tetraplasta  (Vampyrella,  Nuclearia), 
do  not  pass  through  the  mastigopod  (swarm  spore)  stage.  Their  pro- 
toplasm during  the  inactive  encysted  stage  gives  rise  by  division  into 
two  or  four,  to  the  same  number  of  Actinophrys-like  Amoeba?,  of 
which  some,  like  Golpoddla,  suck  their  nourishment  from  alga  cells 
(Spirogyra,  Oedogonia  Diatomacea,  etc.),  and  some  envelope  ex- 
traneous bodies. 

In  mode  of  nourishment  and  locomotion  the  monads  are  allied  to 
the  Rhizopods,  but  also  to  lower  fungus  forms  like  Chytridium. 

*  L.  Cienkowski,  "  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  dcr  Mnnaden,"  Archiv  fur 
Microxk.  Anatomic.  Tom.  I.,  1865.  L.  Cienkowski,  "  Uber  Palmellaceen  und 
einige  Flagellaten,''  Tom.  VI.,  1870. 
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In  their  whole  developmental  cycle  they  agree  very  closely  with  uni. 
cellular  algte  and  fungi ;  still  the  analogy  to  the  developmental 
processes  of  many  Infusoria,  Atnpliileptus,  is  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Spwmella  vulgaris  (termo  Ehrbg.)  of  Cienkowski  shows  a  somewhat 
different  development  and  cyst  formation ;  it  receives  solid  food  (by 
aid  of  the  food  vacuoles)  and  is  fixed  by  a  fibre,  as  also  Ckromulina 
nebulosa  Cnk.,  and  Ochracea  Ehrbg. 

A  second  group  nearly  allied  to  the  Algre  (Protococcacea)  is  that  of 
the  Volvocinidce.  These  organisms  consist  of  colonies  of  cells  united 
by  a  common  gelatinous  substance,  and  the  following  characteristics 
indicate  their  close  relationship  to  the  Algse : — (1)  in  the  inactive 
stage  they  possess  a  cellulose  membrane ;  (2)  they  exhale  oxygen ; 
(3)  they  possess  an  abundance  of  chlorophyll  and  of  vegetable  red  or 
brown  coloured  oils. 


PIG.  134. — Ettfflena  viritHs.    <?  and  6,free  swimming,  in  different  states  of  contraction,    c,  d,  e, 

encysted  and  in  process  of  division. 


During  the  motile  stage  they  possess  the  power  of  reproduction, 
since  the  individual  cells  give  rise  to  daughter  colonies  inside  the 
mother  colony.  A  sexual  reproduction  (conjugation)  has  also  been 
shown.  Certain  of  the  mother  cells  increase  in  size  and  divide  into 
numerous  microgonidia  corresponding  to  spermatozoa ;  others  grow 
to  large  ovicells,  which  are  impregnated  by  the  former,  and  then 
surround  themselves  with  a  capsule,  and  sink  to  the  ground  as  large 
star-shaped  cells.  They  also  reproduce  themselves  during  their 
period  of  inactivity  by  fission  within  the  cellulose  capsule,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  change  of  colour  takes  place.  Amongst  the  best 
known  of  the  Volvocina  are  Volvox  globator,  Gonium  pectorale,  Ste- 
phcmosphcera  pluvialis. 

The  Astasiadce,  are  contractile  unicellular  Flayellata,  which  are 
allied  to  the  Volvocinidce  in  their  life  phenomena,  but  they  take  up 
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solid  nutriment.     The  best  known  genus  is  Euylena,  which,  according 
to  Stein,  has  a  mouth  and  gullet. 

In  their  inactive  stage  they  secrete  a  capsule  and  divide  up  into 
parts  which  pass  out  as  mastigopods.  Euglena  viridis  (fig.  134),  E. 
sanguinolenta.  Another  genus,  also  with  a  mouth,  is  Astasia  Ehrbg. 
A.  triclwpkora  Ehrbg.,  with  rounded  posterior  end,  a  very  long  flagel- 
lurn,  and  an  abruptly  terminated  anterior  end. 

The  genera  Salpingoeca  and  Codosiga  described  by  Clark  were 
included  by  Biitschli  under  the  name  Oylicomastiges,  on  the  ground 
that  they  possess  a  well-marked  collar  surrounding  the  basis  of  the 
flagellum,  and  corresponding  to  the  collar  on  the  entoderm  cells  of 
the  Sponges  (hence  Clark  regarded  the  Sponges  as  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Flagellata) ;  Codosiga  Botrytis  Ehrbg,  forming- 
colonies,  possessing  food  vacuoles 
which  contain  the  solid  bodies  taken 
up  as  nutriment,  with  nucleus  and 
contractile  vacuole. 

Salpingoeca  Clarkii  Biitsch.  (the 
individuals  of  this  species  possess  a 
shell). 

Another  group,  the  Cilioflagel- 
lata*  is  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  row  of  cilia,  situated  in  a 
furrow  of  the  hard  cuticular  exo- 

FIG.  i35.-c^«,«  tripos  (after         skeleton   (fig.    135),   in   addition  to 
Nitzsch).  the  flagellum.    The  Peridinice,  some 

of  which  are  of  peculiar  appearance, 

with  large  horned  processes  of  the  shell,  belong  to  the  group,  and  are 
allied,  so  far  as  their  development  is  known,  most  nearly  to  the 
Euglence.  The  mouth  lies  in  a  depression ;  there  is  sometimes  a 
kind  of  gullet,  at  the  end  of  which  the  nourishing  materials  pass 
into  a  vacuole.  In  addition  to  the  locomotive  and  armoured  forms, 
there  are  also  some  without  shell  or  organs  of  locomotion ;  and  again 
there  are  encysted  stages  in  the  interior  of  which  a  number  of  small 
young  forms  are  said  to  take  their  origin  (Ceratium  cornutum  Perhg., 
Peridinium  tabulation  Ehrbg). 

Finally  Noctiluca  t  is  included  in  this  group.     It  is  an  inhabitant 

*  R.  S.  Bergh,  "  Der  Organismus  der  Cilioflagellaten,"  Morpli.  Jahrl.  Tom. 

VII. 

f  L.   Cienkowski,   >;  Ueber  Noctiluca  miUaris,"  Archir.  fur  microslt.  Ana- 
tonne,  1871  and  1872. 
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of  the  sea,  and  possesses  a  peach-shaped  body  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  cuticular  envelope,  and  bears  a  tentacle-like  appendage.  A  furrow- 
like  invagination  is  situate  at  the  base  of  this  appendage,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  the  mouth  close  to  a  tooth-like  prominence  and  a 
slender  vibratile  flagellum.  The  soft  body  consists  of  a  central  mass 
of  contractile  protoplasm,  connected  by  fine  and  anastomosing  threads 
with  a  layer  of  the  same  substance  which  lines  the  cuticular  envelope 
of  the  body.  In  the  central  protoplasm  lies  a  clear  body,  the  nucleus, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  radiating  processes,  which  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  granule  currents,  are  filled  with  fluid.  The  contractile 
substance  extends  into  the  appendage,  and  there  assumes  a  cross- 
striped  appearance  (fig.  136). 


FIG.  136.—Noctiluca  miliaris  (partly  after  CienkowsW).  N,  Nu- 
cleus, a,  Single  animal.  I,  conjugation  of  two  individuals. 
c  and  d,  swarm  spores. 


The  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  fission  (Brightwell),  pre- 
ceded by  division  of  the  nucleus  ;  or  by  spore  formation  (Zoospores). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  flagellum  is  absorbed  or  thrown  off,  and  the 
Noctiluca  assumes  a  spheroidal  shape.-  After  the  disappearance  of 
the  nucleus,  the  sarcode  contents  accumulate  on  the  inner  side  of 
one  region  of  the  cuticle,  divide  into  from  two  to  four  masses  which 
are  not  sharply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  cuticular  envelope 
is  thrust  out  into  a  corresponding  number  of  protuberances.  These 
Lmds  increase  and  form  numerous  wart-like  prominences,  the  future 
spores.  They  arise,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasmic 
contents  of  the  disc,  which  is  gradually  exhausted  in  their  for- 
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mation.  The  buds  separate  themselves  from  the  membrane  and 
become  free  as  small  spores,  with  nucleus  and  cylindrical  appendage, 
to  assume  the  Noctiluca  form  under  circumstances  which  have  as 
yet  not  been  closely  observed.  According  to  Cienkowski,  conjugation 
may  take  place  between  normal  forms  as  well  as  between  encysted 
forms. 

The  Noctiluca  owe  their  name  to  their  power  of  producing  light, 
—a  power  which   they  share  with  numerous  sea  animals,  such  as 

Medusae,  Pyrosoma,  etc.  The  light  proceeds 
from  the  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  rise  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  to  the  surface  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers  as  to  cause  wide  tracts  of  the 
sea  to  give  out  a  reddish  light.  It  is  after 
sunset,  and  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sky  is  overcast,  that  we  get  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  of  the  phosphorescent  sea. 

The  species  distributed  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  Noctiluca 
miliaris.  Nearly  allied  is  the  Mediterranean 
Leptodiscus  medusoides  R.  Hertwig. 


vi 


Order   2. — CILIATA.* 

Ciliated  Infusoria  with  mouth  and  anus, 
sarcode  body  of  complicated  structure  (with 
endoplasm  and  exoplasm),  ivith  nucleus  and 
paranucleus  (nucleolus). 

.  iyr.-&yio»schia  mytu«,       The  locomotive  cuticular  appendages  that 
(after  stein),   (seen  from  we  most  frequently  meet  with  are  slender 

ventral  side).     Wz,  Adoral      .,.          ,  .  ,       „  , 

zone  of  cilia ;  c,  contractile  Cllia'  wnich  often  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
vacuole ;  N,  nucleus ;  N>,  the  body  in  close  rows,  and  give  it  a  striped 

paranucleus ;  A,  anus. 

appearance.    The  cilia  are  usually  stronger  in 

the  region  of  the  mouth,  and  are  here  grouped  so  as  to  form  an 
adoral  zone  of  large  cilia,  which,  during  swimming,  causes  a  whirl- 
pool, and  conducts  the  matter  which  serves  as  nourishment  into  the 
mouth  (fig.  137).  This  adoral  zone  is  more  highly  developed  in 
fixed  Infusoria  such  as  the  bell  animalcule,  the  surface  of  which 
has  no  regular  arrangement  of  cilia.  In  these  animals  there  are 

*  Besides  Ehrenberg,  Claparede,  Lachmann,  Biitschli,  1.  c..  compare  especially 
Fr.  Stein,  "  Der  Organismus  der  Infusionsthiere."  I.  and  II.,  Leipzig,  1859  and 
1867 
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one  or  more  rings  of  large  cilia  round  the  edge  of  a  raised  lid- 
like  flap  which  is  capable  of  being  shut  down.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior row  of  cilia  upon  this  flap  running  to  the 
mouth.  The  free-swimming  Infusoria  often 
possess  in  addition  to  these  delicate  cilia  and 
zones  of  cilia,  thicker  hairs  and  stiff  bristles, 
and  more  or  less  bent  hooks,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  locomotion  and  for  attachment. 

Certain  fixed  Infusoria  as  Stentor  (fig.  138) 
and  Cothumia  secrete  external  coverings  or 
shells,  into  which  they  retract  themselves. 
Nourishment  is  taken  in  in  a  few  cases  by 
endosmosis  through  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  e.y.,  the  parasitic  Opalina.  The  Acineta 
feed  themselves  by  sucking  the  body  of  their 
prey.  They  are  without  a  mouth,  and  are 
incapable  of  taking  in  solid  food.  But  they 
possess  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  contractile 
tentacles,  which  radiate  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  and  have  the  form  of  delicate  tubes, 
presenting  a  structureless  external  wall  and  a  FIS.  138.— Stentor 
semi-fluid  granular  axis.  The  Acineta  applies 
one  or  more  of  these  organs  to  the  body  of  an 
extraneous  organism,  when  the  substance  of 
the  latter  travels  down  the  interior 
tentacle  into  the  body  of 
the  Acineta  (fig.  139). 

By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Infusoria  possess  an 
oral  aperture,  usually  near 
the  anterior  pole  of  the 
body,  and  a  second  aperture 
which  acts  as  anus,  and 
which  can  be  seen  in  a 
definite  part  of  the  body  as 
a  slit  during  the  exit  of  the 
excreta. 

The  body  parenchyma, 
which  is  bounded  by  the 
external  membrane,  is 
divided  into  a  viscid  exoplasni  and  a  more  fluid  endoplasm,  into 


gullet ;     P  I',    pulsating 
vacuole ;  N,  nucleus. 


of   the  granular  axis  of  the 


FIG.  139. — Acineta  femimequinum  Ehrbg.,  which  is 
sucking  the  body  of  a  small  Infusorian  (Enchelys) 
(after  Lachmann).  T,  sucking  tentacle ;  I',  vacuole  ; 
jV,  nucleus. 
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which  a  slender  oesophagus,  rarely  supported  by  firm  rods  (Chilodon, 
Nassulci),  often  projects  (fig.  140).  Through  this  the  food  stuff 
passes  into  the  endoplasm,  in  which  it  gives  rise  to  food  vacuoles. 
The  latter  undergo  a  slow  rotating  movement  round  the  body  in 
the  endoplasm,  which  is  caused  by  the  contractility  of  the  sarcode. 
During  this  process  the  food  is  digested,  and  finally  the  solid,  useless 
remainder  is  ejected  through  the  anal  aperture.  A  digestive  canal, 
bounded  by  distinct  walls,  exists  no  more  than  do  the  numerous 
stomachs  which  Ehrenberg,  who  was  deceived  by  the  food  vacuoles, 
ascribed  to  his  Infusoria  polygastrica.  In  all  cases  where  a  digestive 
canal  has  been  described,  we  have  to  do  with  peculiar  strings  and 
trabeculae  of  the  internal  parenchyma  which  enclose  in  their  inter- 
stices spaces  filled  with  a  clear  fluid. 

The  more  viscid  exoplasm  is  pre-eminently 
to  be  regarded  as  the  motor  and  sensory  layer 
of  the  body.  In  it  we  find  differentiations 
resembling  muscles  (Stentor,  the  stalk  of  Vorti- 
cell(t).  Sometimes  small  rod-shaped  bodies  are 
present  (e.g.,  Bursaria  leucas,  Nassulci),  which 
are  comparable  to  the  thread  cells  of  Turbellaria 
and  Ccelenterata.  The  contractile  vacuoles  appear 
as  further  differentiations  of  the  external  layer, 
structures  which  to  the  number  of  one  or  more 
are  found  in  quite  definite  portions  of  the  body. 
They  are  clear,  mostly  spherical  spaces  filled 
with  a  fluid ;  they  diminish  suddenly  and  then 
vanish,  but  gradually  reappear  and  increase  to 
their  original  size.  These  pulsating  vacuoles 
are  usually  connected  with  one  or  more  vessel- 
like  lacume,  which  swell  considerably  during  the  contraction  of 
the  vacuole.  These  structures  have  been  compared  to  the  water 
vascular  system  of  Botifera  and  Turbellaria,  and  have  been  explained 
as  excretory — an  interpretation  which  has  in  its  favour  the  fact  that 
the  contractile  vacuoles  in  certain  cases  open  to  the  exterior  through 
a  fine  pore  at  the  surface,  through  which  granules  pass  to  the 
exterior. 

The  nucleus  and  nudeolus  lie  in  the  exoplasm  of  the  infusorian 
body.  The  nucleus,  which  ten  years  ago  was  compared  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  simple  cell,  is  a  structure  of  variable  shape  but  with  a  definite 
position  in  the  body.  One,  or  more  than  one,  may  be  present.  It 
is  sometimes  round  or  oval,  sometimes  elongated,  being  drawn  out 


FIG.  140. — Chilodon  citctd- 
lus  (after  Stein),  with 
gullet  resembling  a 
fish-basket.  N,  nucleus 
with  nucleolus,  excreta 
are  passing  out  of  the 
anus. 
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to  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe  or  a  band,  and  may  be  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  fragments.  It  contains  a  granular  viscid  substance, 
is  bounded  by  a  delicate  membrane,  and,  «  b 

according  to  the  erroneous  views  of  Stein 
and  Balbiani,  gives  rise  to  ova  or  to  germi- 
nal spores.  The  nucleolus  or  paranucleus 
also  varies  in  form,  position,  and  number 
in  different  species.  It  is  always  much 
smaller  than  the  nucleus,  and  is  strongly 
refractile ;  it  usually  lies  close  to  the 
nucleus,  or  even  sunk  in  a  cavity  of  the 
latter.  Both  play  an  important  part  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  Infusoria. 

The  most  usual  method  of  reproduction  in  the  Infusoria  is  by 
fission.  When  the  forms  reproduced  remain  together  and  connected 
with  the  parent,  a  colony  of  Infusoria  is  formed,  e.g.,  the  stocks  of 
Epistylis  and  Carchesium.  Fission  usually  takes  place  by  a  trans- 
verse division  (at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis),  as  in  the  Oxytrichiche, 


N 


[(J.  141. — a,  Axiiidiyca  lyncaater 
(after  Steiii) .  l>,  Avjiitlisca  poly  Sty - 
la,  during  fission  (after  Stein). 


FIG.  142. — PodopJirya  geniinipin-a  (after  R.  Hertwig).  w.with  extended  suction-tubes  and  pre- 
hensile tentacles,  with  two  contractile  vacuoles.  6,  the  same  with  ripe  buds,  in  which 
processes  of  the  branched  nucleus  N  enter,  c,  free  young  form. 

Stentoridce,  etc.,  and,  obeying  definite  laws,  follows  conjugation  and 
division  on  the  one  hand  of  the  nuclei,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
nucleoli  (fig.  141).  Less  frequently  (Vorticella)  the  fission  takes 
place  through  the  long  axis  (fig.  143,  a,  It),  and  far  more  rarely  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  The  asexual  reproduction  is  often  preceded 
by  encystment,  which  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  Infusoria  from  desiccation.  The  animal  retracts 
its  cilia,  contracts  its  body  to  a  globular  mass,  and  then  secretes  a 
transparent  cyst,  which  hardens  and  protects  the  animal,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  survive  in  damp  air.  In  the  water,  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  divide  into  a  number  of  parts,  which  attain  freedom  by  the 
bursting  of  the  cyst,  each  one  becoming  a  young  animal. 

Moreover,  many  Infusoria  (Acinetce)  produce  with  participation 
of  the  nucleus  a  number  of  buds  asexually,  which  separate  them- 
selves from  the  walls  of  the  parent  body  (fig.  142).  The  broods  of 
Sphserophrya  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  other  Infusoria, 

s  Parama?cium  and 
Stylonychia,  nourish 
themselves  at  the  cost 
of  the  enlarged  nu- 
cleus, and  form  em- 
bryos by  fission.  These 
embryos  swarm  out, 
and  were  for  a  long 
time  taken  by  Stein 
for  the  embryo  broods 
of  Stylonychia  (tig. 
144,  b). 

The  process  of  con- 
jugation observed  by 
Leeuwenhoek  and  0. 
Fr.  Miiller  is  very 
general,  and  is  con- 
nected with  changes 
of  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus.  These 
changes,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the 
two  structures  as  ovary  and  testis,  are  in  reality  simply  preparatory 
to  a  process  of  regeneration  of  the  nucleus  by  parts  of  the  paranu- 
cleus,  a  process  comparable  to  the  phenomena  of  the  fertilization  of 
the  ovum  in  sexual  reproduction. 

The  conjugation  of  two  Infusoria  occurs  in  very  different  ways,  and 
leads  to  a  more  or  less  complete  fusion,  which,  after  regeneration 
of  the  nucleus,  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  fission. 
Paramcecium,  Stentor,  Spirostoma,  during  conjugation,  become  con- 


FIG.  143. —  TorticeUa  microsfoma  (after  Stein),  a,  In  process 
of  fission  ;  If,  nucleus  ;  the  mouth  apparatus  in  each  por- 
tion is  formed  afresh,  oe,  gullet,  b,  Fission  is  completed, 
the  smaller  product  is  set  free  after  the  formation  of  a 
posterior  ring  of  cilia  ;  w,  adoral  zone  of  cilia,  c,  Vorti- 
cella  in  process  of  bud-like  conjugation  ;  i",  the  bud-like 
individuals  attached. 
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nected  by  their  ventral  surfaces  ;  other  Infusoria  with  a  flat  body  like 
Oxytrichina,  Chilodon,  by  their  sides ;  while  Enchelys,  Halteria, 
Coleps,  join  together 
the  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  their  bodies, 
giving  the  appear- 
ance of  transverse 
fission.  A  lateral 
conjugation  also 
takes  place  not  un- 
frequently  in  Vorti- 
cella,  Trichodina,  etc., 
between  individuals 
of  unequal  size,  the 
smaller  one  having 
the  appearance  of  a 
bud  (bud-like  conju- 
gation) (tig.  143,  c). 

The  alterations 
which  the  nucleus 
and  paranudeus  un- 
dergo during  and 
after  conjugation  have  been  especially  worked  out  in  Paramcecium  and 
Stylonychia  (fig  144  «,  145).  When  several  nuclei  are  present  they 


a 


FIG.  144. — a,  Sfylonychia  mytilus,  in  process  of  conjugation. 
The  nucleus  is  depicted  c  nriug  division  (Balbiani's  so- 
called  ova);  the  nucleoli  have  divided  into  four  spheres  (sup- 
posed spermcapsules) .  6,  Stylonychia  filled  with  parasitic 
Sphcerophrya  (after  Balbiani). 


Nb 


FIG.  145. — Stylonychia  mytihtg  in  process  of  conjugation,  slightly  magnified,  (treated  with 
acetic  acid),  (after  Biitschli).  «,  Stage  of  conjugation  with  two  nucleoli  (paranuclei) ;  Nb, 
the  four  pieces  into  which  the  nucleus  has  divided  in  each  individual.  4,  Stage  of  conjuga- 
tion with  four  nucleoli,  of  these  JV'  becomes  the  nucleus,  and  «'  the  two  nucleoli ;  JV4,  the 
four  remaining  pieces  of  the  old  nucleus,  c,  Stylonychia  on  the  sixth  day  after  conjuga- 
tion with  nucleus  and  two  nucleoli. 

fuse  together  to  form  a  single  oval  body  (Bulbiani),  the  substance 
of  which  takes  a  finely  fibrous  structure  previous  to  further  fission, 
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like  the  substance  of  a  true  cell  nucleus,  when  undergoing  division. 

The  paranucleus  too  increases  in  size 
and  becomes  striated,  and  divides  into 
a  number  of  bodies  by  a  single  or  re- 
peated division.     Some  of  these  bodies 
produced  by  the  division  of  the  nucleus 
and  paranucleus  disappear  or  are  cast 
out,   and  others  are   employed  in  the 
formation    of    the    new   nucleus    and 
paranucleus.     The  processes  of  regene- 
ration are  for  the  most  part  not  com- 
pleted   until   the  conjugating   animals  ' 
have  separated.  Conjugation  is  probably 
followed  by  a  repeated  division  (fig.  146). 
The   mode  of  life  of  the  Infusoria, 
which  principally  inhabit  fresh  water, 
is  very  various.     Most  of  them  lead  an 
independent  life,  and   take  up  larger 
or   smaller   bodies,    even    Rotifera,    as 
nourishment.     Some,    as    Amphilej)tus, 
select  fixed  Infusoria,  as  Epistylis  and 
Carchesium,  for  their  prey,  and  swallow  them  down  as  far  as  the 
origin  of  the  stalk  •  they  then,  while  fixed  on  the 
stalk,  secrete  a  capsule,  and  divide  up  into  two  or 
more  individuals,  which  pass  out.     Certain   Infu- 
soria, as  the  mouthless  Opalina,  and  many  Bursa- 
ridse,  are  parasitic  in  the  intestine  and  bladder  of 
Vertebrates.     To   these  belongs   the  'Balantidium 
coli  from  the  large  intestine  of  Man  (fig.  147). 

1.  Sub-order  :  Holotricha.  -  -  Body  uniformly 
covered  with  cilia,  which  are  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal rows,  and  are  shorter  than  the  body.  Longer 
cilia  are  sometimes  found  in  the  region  of  the 


FIG.    146.  —  ParamtBcium   Bursaria 

about  one  hour  after  conjugation 
(after  Biitschli) .  »,  nucleolus  ;  N, 
nucleus ;  P  V,  contractile  vacuole. 
Two  of  the  nucleoli  have  become 
clear  spheres. 
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coKwith  twopulsa-    mouth 
tmg  vacuoles  (after 

nuc^us  UUesr  ^a  Besides  the  Parasitic  Opalinfe  (Ojjalina!  ranarum),  with- 
starcT-V-anule  tha^  out  moutl1  or  anus,  the  following  families  belong  to  this 
has  been  eaten,  a  group  :  — 

ball  of  excrement  is  Fam.  Trachelidae.  Body  of  changeable  shape  prolonged 
passing  out  of  the  jnto  an  anterior  neck-like  process.  Mouth  ventral,  without 

longer  cilia.     TracJtclius  orum  Ehrbg.,  Ampliilcptus  fasci- 

cola  Ehrbg. 
Fam.  Colpodidse.     Form  of  body  definite.     Mouth  ventral,  in  a  depression, 
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always  furnished  with  long  cilia  or  undulating  membranes.  Paratixrriinn 
Aiirella  Fr.  Miiller.  P.  linrxaria  Focke,  Colpoda  cwullus  Ehrbg.,  Glaucoma 
scintilla  us  Ehrbg. 

2.  Sub-order :    Heterotricha. — Body  uniformly  covered  with   fine 
cilia,    which    are   arranged    in    longitudinal  rows,  with    a    distinct 
adoral  zone  of  cilia. 

Fam.  Bursaridae.  The  adoral  zone  of  ciliais  on  the  edge  usually  of  the  left 
half  of  the  body.  B/trmria  tnincntcUn  0.  Fr.  Mull..  Bnlantldhint  coll 
Malmst.,  parasitic  in  the  colon  of  man  ;  Spirostonvum  iniibii/in/m  Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Stentoridae.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  peristomial  space  with 
a  funnel-shaped  depression,  without  any  distinct  gullet.  Stcntor  polymorplms, 
0.  Fr.  Mull.,  St.  cceruhu*  Ehrbg. 

3.  Sub-order  :   Hypotricha. — Body  with  sharply  defined  dorsal  and 
ventral  surface.     The  convex  dorsal  surface  is  usually  naked,  the 
ventral  covered  with  cilia  and  beset  with  styles  and  processes,  mouth 
on  the  ventral  surface. 

Fam.  Oxytrichidae.  Body  elongated  to  an  oval.  On  the  left  half  of  the 
ventral  surface  is  a  peristomial  region,  with  an  adoral  zone  of  cilia.  The  ventral 
surface  is  beset  at  either  edge  by  a  marginal  row  of  cilia,  and  also  with  bristles 
and  hooks.  Stylongcliia  jmstulata  Ehrbg.,  with  eight  anterior  styles,  five 
ventral,  and  five  anal  cilia.  O.rytrirlui  cj'Ma,  O.  Fr.  Miiller. 

Fam.  Chilodontidae.  Body  usually  armoured,  with  gullet  in  the  form  of  a 
fish-basket.  Chilodon  cucullus  Ehrbg. 

4.  Sub-order :  Peritricha. — Infusoria  with  cylindrical  or  bell-shaped 
partially  ciliated  body.     The  cilia  are  placed  on  an  adoral  ciliated 
disc,  and  frequently  on  a  ring-like  zone. 

Fam.  Vorticellidae.  Peritricha  with  adoral  spiral  of  cilia,  without  a  shell, 
attached  by  a  style,  usually  forms  colonies.  Vorticella  micruxtoma  Ehrbg.. 
Epistylls  plicatilix  Ehrbg.,  Zoothamnium  arbuscula  Ehrbg.,  Carchesiv/m 
polyp-ilium  Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Trichodinidae.  Peritricha  with  adoral  spiral  of  cilia  and  circle  of  cilia 
as  well  as  an  apparatus  for  attachment  at  the  posterior  end.  Trichodinapediculus 
Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Halteriidse.  Near  the  adoral  spiral  of  cilia  is  an  equatorial  zone  of 
longer  cilia.  Haltrria,  volt  ox  Clap.  Lachm. 

5.  Sub-order :  Suctoria. — Body  usually  without  cilia,  with  knobbed 
tentacle-like  processes  which  serve  as  sucking  tubes. 

Fam.  Acinetidae.  Acineta  mystacina  Ehrbg.,  Podoplwrya  cijclopnm  Clap. 
Lachm.,  Splieeroplwya  Clap.  Lachm. 


As  an  appendix  to  the  Protozoa  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Srlt<:<>- 
,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Fungi,  and  the  Gn-yariniiJtr. 
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1.  The  SchizomycetidcB*  (Bacteria)  are  small  globular  or  rod-shaped  bodies 
which  are  found  in  decaying  matter,  and  are  especially  numerous  on  the  surface 
of  putrefying  fluids,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  slimy  film  (fig.  148).  They  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  fungus  of  yeast,  with  which  they  also  agree  in  their 
manner  of  nourishment,  in  that  they  make  use  of  ammonia  and  organic  com- 
pounds containing  carbon.  Like  the  yeast  fungus  they  excite  and  maintain 
the  fermentation  or,  as  may  happen,  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  by  with- 
drawing its  oxygen  or  by  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air  (reduction  or  oxyda- 
tioii  ferments).  But  they  are  clearly  separated  from  the  fungi  by  their  deve- 
lopment, for  they  increase  by  dicidiitr/  into  tn-o  Italrcs,  while  the  yeast  fungus 
(SuccJiaromyccs,  Hurmisciuiii)  forms  buds  which  separate  off  as  spores.  The 
transverse  division  takes  place,  after  the  cell  has  become  elongated,  by  a  con- 
striction of  the  protoplasm  and  by  the  secretion  of  a  cross  partition  wall.  The 
daughter-cells  either  divide  at  once,  or  remain  united  and  produce  chains  of 
Bacteria  (filiform  Bacteria)  by  afresh  fission.  Sometimes  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  cells  remain  connected  by  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  so  produce  irre- 
gular shaped  gelatinous  masses  (zoof/loea).  Sometimes  they  become  free  and 
are  dispersed  in  swarms.  They  may  also  settle  on  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
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FIG.  148. — Scliizomycetes  (after  F.  Cohn).  a,  Micrococcus.    I,  Bacterium  termo,  bacteria  of 
putrefying  fluids,  both  in  the  motile  and  zoogloea  form. 

granular  precipitate,  as  soon  as  the  nourishment  in  the  fluid  is  exhausted.  The 
greater  number  have  a  motile  and  a  motionless  stage  ;  in  the  first  they  rotate 
themselves  about  their  long  axis,  but  are  also  able  to  bend  and  extend,  but  never 
to  serpentine.  Their  activity  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of 
oxygen. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  sexual  reproduction,  the  division  of  Bacteria  into 
genera  and  species  is  beset  with  such  difficulty  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  establishing,  in  an  artificial  fashion,  form  species  and  physiological  species 
and  varieties  without  always  being  able  to  demonstrate  their  independence. 
F.  Cohn  distinguishes  four  groups  : — (1)  Globular  Bacteria,  Mirrococciix 
(Jforta*  and  Mi/codcr-ma) ;  (2)  Rod  Bacteria  (Bacterium} ;  (3)  Filiform 
Bacteria  (Bacillus  and  Vibrio') ;  (4)  Spiral  Bacteria  (Spirillum  and 
Spirocheeta). 

The  Globular  Bacteria  are  the  smallest  forms,  and  only  exhibit  molecular 
movements.  They  cause  various  forms  of  decomposition,  but  not  putrefaction. 

*  F.  Cohn,  "Beitrage  zur  Biologic  der  Pflanzen."  Heft  2  and  3,  1872  and 
1875.  ';  Untersuchungen  iiber  Bakterien,"  1,  2,  and  3  (Bacterium  termo).  Com- 
pare further  the  works  of  Eberth  and  Klebs. 
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They  can  only  be  divided,  according  to  their  various  methods  of  development, 
into  chromogenous  (pigment),  zymogenous  (fermentation),  and  pathogenous 
(contagion)  divisions.  The  first  appear  in  coloured  gelatinous  masses  and 
vegetate  in  the  Zoogloeaform,  e:;/..  M.  prodigiosus  Ehbrg.  in  potatoes,  etc., 
To  the  Zymogenous  belong  M.  uretc.  urine  ferment  ;  to  the  Pathogenous 
M.  nii-rlnif.  the  Pox  Bacteria,  M.  xepticux  of  py;emia,  M.  dlplithcricHS  of 
diphtheritis. 

The  Rod  Bacteria  form  small  chains  or  threads,  and  exhibit  spontaneous 
motions,  especially  in  the  presence  of  abundant  nourishment  and  oxygen. 
Here  belongs  Bacterium  termo  Ehrbg.  distributed  in  all  animal  and  vegetable 
infusions  and  the  necessary  ferment  in  putrefaction,  just  as  yeast  is  in  alcohol 
fermentation  ;  also  B.  Lineula  Ehrbg.  of  considerable  size,  which  exists  in  spring 
water  and  in  standing  water,  in  which  there  are  no  products  of  putrefaction, 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  a  zoogloea  jelly.  Another  Bacterium  form  acts 
as  ferment  of  lactic  acid.  ^ 

according  to  Hoffman. 

Of  the  Filiform  Bacteria 
the  motile  Bacillus  (vibrio) 
Kiibtilix  Ehrbg.  occasions 
butyric  acid  fermentation, 
but  is  also  found  in  infusions 
together  with  B.  term  a. 
Very  nearly  allied  and 
hardly  to  be  distinguished 
is  the  motionless  Bacillux 
(inthracis  of  inflammation 
of  the  spleen.  Vibrio  ruaula 
and  si'rpeit*  are  charac- 
terised by  constant  undula- 
tions of  the  chain.  Finally 
these  lead  to  the  spiral 
forms  of  which  Spirocluct<i' 
resembles  a  long  and  flexi- 
ble but  closely  wound,  and 
Spirillum,  a  thick,  short, 
and  coarse  screw.  Spiril- 
lum tcnax,  undula,  volutans, 
the  last  with  a  flagellum  at 
each  end. 

2.  The  Greyarinidte  *  are 
unicellular  organisms  which 
live  as  parasites  in  the 
intestine,  and  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  lower  animals.  The  body  is  fre- 
quently elongated  like  that  of  a  worm,  and  consists  of  a  granular  viscid  central 
mass  surrounded  by  a  delicate  external  membrane  (sometimes  with  a  subcuticular 
layer  of  muscle  stripes).  The  nucleus,  a  round  or  oval  clear  body,  is  embedded  in 

*  N.  Lieberkiihn.  "  Evolution  des  Gregarines,"  Mem  four.  de  VAeud.  de  Belij. 
1855.  N.  Lieberkiihn,  "  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gregarincn."  Arch,  fur 
Anat.  und  Pliyxlul..  1865.  E  van  Beneden,  '•  Recherches  sur  1'evolutiou  des 
Grdgarines."  Bulletin  de  VAcad.  roy.  dc  -Bclyitjne,  2  Scr.  xxxi..  1871.  Ainu'' 
Schneider,  "Contributions  a  1'histoire  des  Gregarines  des  Invertebres  de  Paris 
et  de  Roscoff."  Arch,  dc  Zod.  Experiment. ,  Tom  IV.,  1875. 


FIG.  149. — Gregarina  (after  Stein  and  Kolliker).  a,  Sty- 
lorhynchus  oliff acanthus  out  of  the  intestine  ofCallopteryx. 
b,  Gregarina  (Clepsidrina)  polymorpha  from  intestine  of 
the  meal  beetle,  during  conjugation,  c,  The  same  in 
process  of  eucystmeiit.  d,  Encysted  Gregarina.  e, 
Stage  of  formation  of  Pseudonavicella?.  f,  Pseudo- 
navicellacyst  with  ripe  Pseudonavicella;. 
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the  central  mass.  The  structure  of  the  body  may  be  complicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  partition  wall  which  parts  off  the  anterior  end  from  the  main  mass 
of  the  body.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  body  gets  in  this  way  the  appearance 
of  a  head,  upon  which  there  may  be  formed  here  and  there  prominences  in 
the  form  of  hooks  and  processes  for  the  purpose  of  attachment.  Nourishment 
is  effected  by  endosmosis,  through  the  external  walls.  Motion  is  confined  to 
slow  gliding  forward  of  the  feebly  contractile  bod}'. 

In  their  full-grown  state  the  Gregarina  are  frequently  seen  fastened  to  one 
another  two  or  more  together.  This  connected  state  precedes  reproduction 
(fig.  149).  The  two  individuals  lying  with  their  long  axes  in  the  same  straight 
line  contract  and  surround  themselves  with  a  common  cyst,  and  after  undergoing 

a  process  resembling  segmentation, 
divide  into  a  number  of  small  spore- 
like  balls,  which  become  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  (PseudonavicellEe). 
The  cyst  secreted  round  the  congre- 
gating individuals,  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  round  a  single  individual,  be- 
comes a  Pseudonavicella  cyst,  and  by 
its  bursting  the  spindle-shaped  bodies 
reach  the  exterior.  The  contents  of 
each  Pseudonavicella  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  a  small  amoeboid  body,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Lieberkiihn's  obser- 
vations on  the  Psorosperms  of  the 
pike.  In  other  cases  (Mvnocyxtis, 
6ront>xj>»ra ,  etc.)  sickle-shaped  bodies 
arise  in  the  spores,  which,  without 
passing  through  an  amoeboid  stage. 
give  rise  to  young  Gregarines.  Mono- 
ci/xtix  iiffilift  from  the  testis  of  the 
earth-worm.  Gn-garina  L.  Duf. 
(Clepsidrina  Hammersch.)  Body 
with  flat  partition  wall  and  wart-like 
head  at  anterior  end.  In  the  young 
stage  the  anterior  end  of  Gr.  blat- 
tariim  v.  Sieb.  is  fixed  in  the  cells  of 
the  intestinal  epithelium  of  Blatta. 
Gr.  polymorpha  Hammersch.  in  the 
meal-  worm. 

[The  Gregarines  are  found  mainly 
in  Invertebrata.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups,  the  Pol  ijnjst  Idea  and  the  Monoeystidea.  In  the  former, 
whicli  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  Arthropods,  there  is  a  partition  dividing 
the  body  into  two  parts  ;  in  the  latter,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  Vermes,  there 
is  no  such  partition.] 

The  structures  long  known  as  Pxorospcrm*  from  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  the 
slime  of  the  intestine,  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  muscles  of  many  Mammalia, 
etc.,  present  a  great  resemblance  to  the  PseudonavicellEe ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
fully  enlightened  as  to  their  nature.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  structures 
known  as  Rainey'sor  Mischer's  corpuscles  from  the  muscles  of,  e.g.,  the  pig  ;  and 


PIG.  150.— Rainey's  corpuscles  from  the 
flesh  of  a  pig.  a,  An  animal  inside  a  mus- 
cle fibre.  I,  Posterior  end  of  the  same, 
strongly  magnified  ;  C,  cnticular  layer ; 
B,  spores. 
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the  parasitic  animals  from  various  wood-lice  and  Crustacea,  which  were  assigned 
by  Cienkowski  to  the  fungi,  under  the  name  of  Amalldium  jjarnxitlciim.  remind 
us  by  their  reproduction  no 

less  of  the  Gregarinae  and  abed 

their  cysts. 

The  fucriffiK  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  cells  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  intes- 
tine as  well  as  in  the  bile- 
ducts  of  Mammalia  should 
also  be  regarded  as  Grega- 
i-hiff  (fig.  151).  They  trans- 
form themselves  into  egg- 
shaped  zoosperms  by  the 
formation  of  a  capsule  and 
the  production  of  several 

spores  from  their  granular  contents.  In  Ooccidium  oviforme  from  the  liver  of 
man  and  of  the  rabbit  there  are  only  four  spores  formed,  which  become  sickle- 
shaped  rods. 


FIG.  151. — Coceidum  oni forme  from  the  liver  of  the  rabbit, 
magnified  550  diarn.  (after  R.  Leuckart).  c,  il,  Stages 
of  spore  formation  which  have  only  been  observed 
outside  the  cells. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
GCELENTERATA  (ZOOPHYTES).* 

Radially  symmetrical  animals  ivith  a  body  composed  of  cells.  They 
have  a  body-cavity  which  serves  alike  for  circulation  and  digestion 
(yastrovascidar  space). 

Amongst  the  C tclenterata  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  organs 
and  tissues  composed  of  cells.  In  addition  to  the  external  and 
internal  epithelium,  cuticular,  calcareous,  and  silicious  structures,  as 
well  as  muscles,  nerves,  and  sense-organs  are  very  generally  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  internal' surface  of  the  body  is  not  differ- 
entiated into  organs  of  circulation  and  digestion  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  vegetative  processes  are  performed  by  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  gastric  cavity,  the  gastrovascular  space,  of  which  the 
central  part  functions  as  stomach  and  intestine,  the  peripheral  as 
vascular  system. 

Tl.  Leuckart  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  these 
characters,  and  made  use  of  them  to  separate  the  Polyps  and  the 
Meduscc  from  the  Echinoderms,  thus  resolving  Cuvier's  type  of 
Radiata  into  the  types  of  Ccelenterata  and  Echinodermata. 

It  is  only  in  more  recent  years  that  Naturalists  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  close  relationship  between  the  Porifera  and  the  Polyps 

'  R.  Leuckart.  "  Ueber  die  Morphologic  und  Verwandschaft.sverhaltnisse 
niederer  Thiere,''  Braunschweig.  1S4S. 
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and  Medusa:,  and  have  included  the  former  in  the  group  of  the 
Ccelenterata.  The  Porifera  were  for  a  long  time  taken  for  plants, 
and  more  recently  for  Protozoon-stocks.  While,  however,  the  Polyps 
and  Medusae  are  distinguished  as  Cnidaria  and  are  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  nematocysts  and  by  the  higher  differentiation  of  their 
tissues,  the  Porifera  or  Spongiaria  present  more  simple  forms  of 
tissue  in  the  spongy  structure  of  their  body,  and  are  without  nemato- 
cysts. The  entire  structure  of  the  body  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
described  as  radial,  although  the  radial  symmetry  does  not  appear  in 
most  sponges,  and  among  the  Cnidaria  transitions  towards  lateral 

symmetry  are  ap- 
parent. Similar 
organs  are  usually 
repeated  round 
the  body  axis  four 
or  six  times  or  in 
multiples  of  these 
numbers. 

Four  distinct 
types  of  body  form 
are  met  with  in 
the  group  Ccelente- 
rata,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Sponge  ;  of  the 
Polyp  ;  of  the  Me- 
dusa ;  and  of  the 


FIG.  152.—  Young  Si/con  (after  Fr.  B.  Schulze).     O,  Osculum  or 
exhalent  pore  ;  P,  pore  in  the  wall. 


The  Sponge 
type.  — The  sim- 
plest form  of 
Sponge  is  represented  by  a  fixed  cylindrical  tube,  with  an  exhalent 
opening,  the  Oscidmn,  at  the  free  end  (fig.  152).  The  contractile 
wall  is  supported  by  skeletal  spicules,  and  is  pierced  by  numerous 
inhalent  pores,  through  which  water  and  small  food  particles  pass 
into  the  ciliated  internal  s^pace.  By  the  fusion  of  separate  indi- 
viduals, and  by  reproduction  by  gemination,  the  latter  being  the 
more  frequent  mode,  widely  different  Sponge  stocks  with  compli- 
cated canal  systems  are  formed.  The  polyzooid  nature  of  these  is 
made  apparent  by  the  presence  of  many  oscula. 

The  Polyp  type.— The  Polyp   has  the   form    of   a  cylindrical   or 
club-shaped  tube,  of  which  the  posterior  end  is  fixed  and  the  opposed 
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FIG.  153. — Sagartia  nicea  (after  Gosse). 


free  pole  pierced  by  an  oral  opening  situated  on  a  flat  or  conical 
prominence,  the  oral  cone.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  circles  of  tentacles,  and  leads  into  a  simple  cylindrical  body 
cavity  (Hydroidpolyps),  or  through  an  cesophageal  tube  into  a  compli- 
cated gastrovascular  cavity  (Anthozoa,  fig.  153).  The  disappearance 
of  the  tentacles  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  polypoid  form,  which 
consists  of  a  simple  hollow  tube  fur- 
nished with  a  mouth. 

The  Medusa  type. — The  free-swim- 
ming Medusa  consists  of  a  flattened 
disc  or  arched  bell  of  gelatinous  or 
cartilaginous  consistence,  from  the  under 
surface  of  which  hangs  a  central  stalk, 
the  manubrium,  bearing  at  its  free 
end  the  mouth.  This  inanubrium  is 
frequently  prolonged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  into 
numerous  lobes  and  tentacles,  while  from  the  edge  of  the  disc  arise  a 
varying  number  of  thread-like  tentacles.  The  central  cavity  of  the 
body,  into  which  the  hollow  manubrium  leads,  is  called  the  gastric 
cavity,  and  from  it  peripheral  pouches  or  radial  canals,  the  so-called 
vessels,  run  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  circular  vessel. 

The  movements  of  the  Me- 
dusa are  effected  by  the  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  muscular  under  surface 
of  the  bell,  i.e.  of  the  subum- 
brella. 

Rudimentary  Medusae,  in 
which  the  manubrium  and 
marginal  tentacles  are  absent, 
are  found.  They  are  called 
Medusoids,  and  do  not  acquire 
individual  independence,  but 
remain  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  Medusa  or  Polyp  from  which  they  are  budded. 

The  Medusae  and  Polyps,  in  spite  of  the  important  differences 
between  them,  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  plan  of  structure. 
A  Medusa  may  be  compared  to  a  free,  flattened  Polyp,  possessing  a 
large  gastric  cavity  and  a  muscular  and  enlarged  oral  disc. 

The  Ctenophor  type   has  fundamentally  the  form  of    a    sphere, 


FIG.  154. — Medusa  of  the  Podocoryne  came*  with 
four  tentacles  at  the  edge  of  the  disc,  ovaries 
and  manubrium,  immediately  after  separa- 
tion from  the  stock. 
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beset  with  eight  meridional  rows  of  vibratile  plates,  which,  working 

like  oars,  serve  for  locomotion  (fig.  155). 

The   body   parenchyma   in    the    Sponges   consists   principally   of 

arno3ba-like  cells,  which    frequently  bear  flagella,   but  which  never 

produce  stinging  threads.     In  the  Cnidaria  (Polyps  and  Medusse), 

in  certain  cells  the 
peculiar  struc- 
tures known  as 
thread  cells  (fig. 
156  )are  developed . 
They  consist  of 
small  capsules 
filled  with  fluid, 
and  containing  a 
sharp-pointed,  spi- 
rally coiled  thread; 
they  are  developed 
in  cells  which  may 
be  called  cnido- 
blasts.  Under  cer- 
tain mechanical 
conditions,  e .  g . 
under  influence  of 
the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  contact 
with  a  foreign 
body,  these  cap- 
sules burst,  and 
the  thread  is  sud- 
denly protruded, 
and  either  fastens 
on  to  the  cause  of 
disturbance 


or 


FIG.  155. — Ct/dippr  (Hnrmij 
plumosa    (after    Chnn). 
mouth. 


o    into   it    a  part  of 
the  fluid  contents 


pierces  it,  carrying   FIG.    ise.  —  Nematocysts   and 

cuidoblasts    of    Siphonophora. 

(,  and  6j  with  the  cniciocii 
of  the  cel1-    c  to  e>  Nemato- 

cysts  with  evaginated  thread. 

or  the  capsule.    In 

many  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  on  the  tentacles,  which  serve 
for  the  capture  of  prey,  these  small  microscopic  weapons  are  collected 
in  masses,  and  are  often  united  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  to  form 
batteries  of  thread  cells. 
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The  tissues  (which  are  composed  of  cells)  are  generally  arranged  in 
two  or  three  layers,  of  which  the  external  layer  is  known  as  ectoderm 
and  forms  the  outer  skin,  while  the  internal  layer,  the  endoderm, 
line-;  the  gastric  cavity. 

Between  the  two  there  is  developed  a  delicate  homogeneous  sup- 
porting membrane  or  a  stronger  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
the  skeletal  elements  are  developed.  This  intermediate  layer  is 
known  as  the  mesoderm.  The  skeletal  formations  present  great 
variations  in  structure  and  arrangement. 

Muscles  are  formed  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  ectoderm  as  cell- 
processes  (the  so-called  neuromuscular  fibres),  but  often  penetrate 
within  the  rnesoblast  as  independent  cell  structures.  Sense  epi- 
thelium, nerve  fibrilla?,  and  ganglion  cells  also  appear  as  differentia- 
tions of  the  ectoderm.  The  endoderm  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
bear  cilia,  and  are  principally  concerned  in  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  secretion. 

Where  the  tissues  are  upon  the  whole  of  homogeneous  structure,  we 
find  a  preponderance  of  asexual  reproduction  by  fission  and  gemma- 
tion. If  the  individual  forms  so  produced  remain  united,  they  give 
rise  to  the  colonies  which  are  so  widely  distributed  amongst  the 
Polyps  and  Sponges,  and  which,  by  the  continual  multiplication  of 
their  individuals,  may  in  course  of  time  attain  a  very  considerable 
size.  But  we  also  meet  everywhere  with  the  sexual  reproduction,  in 
that  ova  or  spermatozoa  are  produced  in  the  tissues,  usually  in  the 
region  of  the  gastrovascular  cavity,  in  a  definite  portion  of  the  body. 
As  a  rule,  the  ova  come  in  contact  with  the  spermatozoa  away  from 
the  place  where  they  are  produced  ;  either  within  the  body  cavity 
or  outside  the  parent  body,  in  the  sea-water.  In  a  few  cases  only  do 
both  the  sexual  elements  originate  in  the  body  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, as,  for  example,  in  many  of  the  Spongiaria,  some  Anthozoa, 
and  in  the  hermaphrodite  Ctenophora.  As  a  rule,  in  the  colonies  of 
Aiitfiozoa  the  monoecious  arrangement  of  sexes  obtains,  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  stock  being  partly  male,  partly  female.  Some  are 
dioecious,  e.g.  Veretittum,  Dipliyes,  Apolemia. 

The  development  of  the  Coelenterata  for  the  most  part  consists  of 
a  metamorphosis.  The  just  hatched  young  differ  from  the  sexual 
animal  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  body,  and  pass  through 
larval  stages.  The  greater  number  of  them  leave  the  egg  as 
ciliated  larvae,  which  resemble  somewhat  an  Infusorian  in  external 
appearance.  They  acquire  a  mouth,  body  cavity,  and  organs  for 
obtaining  food,  either  dining  their  existence  as  free  larvae,  or  after 
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attachment  to  solid  surrounding  objects  in  the  sea.  If  the  young 
forms,  which  differ  from  the  sexual  animal,  gain  the  power  of  re- 
producing by  budding,  the  development  leads  to  various  forms  of 
alternation  of  generation. 


SUB-GROUPS.— I.  SPONGIARIA*=:PORIFERA. 

The  body  has  a  spongy  consistence  and  is  composed  of  masses  of 
cells  capable,  of  amueboid  movements  and  supported  by  a  solid,  calcareous, 
silicious,  or  horny  skeleton.  There  are  external  pores,  an  internal 
canal  system,  and  one  or  many  exhalent  openings  (oscula). 

The  sponges  are  at  present  universally  regarded  as  Coelenterata, 
and  in  this  group  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Gnidaria  (Polyps 
and  Medusae).  They  are  composed  of  a  contractile  tissue,  which 
is  usually  supported  by  a  f ramework  composed  of  spicules  and  fibres ; 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  there  exists  on  the 
external  wall  of  the  body  larger  and  smaller  openings  ;  and  in  the 
interior  a  system  of  canals  and  spaces  in  which  a  continuous  stream 
of  water  is  maintained  by  the  vibratile  motion  of  cilia. 

Amoeba-like  cells,  net-like  membranes  of  sarcode,  flagellated  cells, 

spindle  cells,  ova,  spermatozoa,  and  tissues 
derived  as  excretions  from  cells  are  present 
as  the  histological  elements  of  the  Sponge 
body.  The  chief  mass  of  the  contractile 
parenchyma  is  composed  of  the  arnceba- 
like  cells.  These  are  granular  cells,  which, 
FIG.  157.  -  Amoeba-like  cell  of  like  Anwebfe,  have  no  external  membrane, 

Spongilla. 

can    protrude   and   retract  processes,  and 
take  into  their  interior  foreign  substances  (fig.  157). 

The  framework  or  skeleton,  which  we  find  wanting  only  in  the  soft 

*  Literature  :  Nardo  G.  D.,  "  System  cler  Schwamme,"  Isis,  1833  and  1834. 
Grant,  "  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  .Struct,  and  Funct.  of  Sponges," 
Edin.  Phil  Journal.  1825—1827.  Bowerbank,  "  On  the  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Spongiadae,"  Pliilox.  Trait*..  1858  and  181)2.  Lieberkiihn. "  Beitrage 
zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Spongillen,"  Matter's  Arcfi/i:,  1856.  Lieber- 
kiilm,  "  Zur  Anatomic  der  Spongien."  Mailer's  Arcliir.,  1857.  1859.  1863.  1865, 
1867.  0.  Schmidt,  "  Die  Spongien  des  adriatischen  Mceres,"  Leipzig,  W.  Eng- 
elmann.  1862,  as  'well  as  Supplement.  Leipzig,  W.  Engelmanu.  1864,  1866, 
1S68.  E.  Haeckel,  "Die  Kalkschwamme,"  3  Bde,  .Berlin.  1872.  Fr.  E. 
Schulze,  "  Untersuchungeii  iibcr  den  Bau  und  die  Entwickelung  der  Spongien," 
Zeitxelirift.fiir  wiss.  Zuol.,  1876—1880. 
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gelatinous  Sponges  or  Myxospongia,  is  composed  of  horny  fibres  or 
silic-ious  or  calcareous  spicule.s. 

The  horny  fibres  form,  without  exception,  anastomosing  networks 
of  varying  degi-ees  of  thickness,  and  present  a  lamellated  structure 
(fig.  158),  which  indicates  that  they  are  formed  of  a  number  of  layers. 
They  are  formed  by  excretion  as  hardening 
portions  of  sarcode.  The  calcareous  needles 
(fig.   159)  are  simple  or  three-  and  four- 
rayed   spicules,  and  take   their  origin,  as 
do  the  silicious  structures,  in  the  interior 
of    cells.     The    silicious  spicules    present, 
however,  an  extraordinary  variety  of  form : 
some  of  them  constitute  a  connected  frame- 
work of  silicious  fibres,  and  others  are  free 
silicious  bodies  with  simple   or    branched 
central  canals  (fig.  160).     The  latter  are 
found  in  the   form    of    needles,   spindles, 
cylinders,    hooks,    anchors,    wheels,    and 
crosses,  and  arise  in  nucleated  cells,  pro- 
bably as  deposits  round   a    hardening   of     FIG.  158.— Piece  of  network  of 
organic  matter  (central  fibre). 

In  order  to  understand  the  morphology 
of  the  Spongiaria  we  must  begin  by  examining  the  structure  of  a 
young  Sponge,  which  proceeds  from  the  fixed  larva.  The  young 
Sponge,  after  the  formation  of  a  ciliated  gastric  cavity  and  an  ex- 
halent  opening  or  osculum,  has  the  form  of  a  simple  hollow  tube, 
the  walls  of  which  are 
pierced  by  pores  for  the 
passage  of  small  food 
particles  suspended  in 
the  water  (fig.  152). 


horny  fibres  from   Etispongia 
equina. 


In  this  stage  we  can 
distinguish  three  layers 
-  ( 1 )  an  entoderm, 
formed  of  elongated 
flagellated  cells;  (2)  a 
mesoderni,  the  skeleto- 
genous  cell  layer,  the  structure  of  which  recalls  connective  tissue; 
and  (3)  an  ectoderm,  which  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  Sponge, 
and  consists  of  a  flat  epithelium.  The  cylindrical  cells  of  the  endo- 
derin  possess  at  their  free  ends  surrounding  the  flagellum  a  delicate 


FIG.  159. — Calcareous  Spicules  of  Sycon. 
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hyaline  marginal  membrane,  which,  derived  from  a  prolongation  of 
the  hyaline  plasma,  projects  as  a  hollow  cylinder  resembling  the 
protoplasmic  collar  of  certain  Flagettata*  (Gylicomastiges).  [This 


FIG.  160. — Silex  bodies  from  different  silicious  Sponges,  a,  Silex  needle  from  Spongillu, 
inside  the  cell.  I,  Amphidisc  of  a  gemmule  of  Spongilla.  c,  Anchor  from  Ancorina.  d, 
Hook  from  Esperia.  e,  Star  from  Chondrilla.  f,  Anchor  from  EuplecMla  aspergillnm.  g,  h, 
needle  rays  from  the  same.  /,  Six-rayed  needle  from  the  same,  with  central  canal. 

structure  is  commonly  known  as  the  collar,   and  the  cells  as  the 

collared  cells.] 

The  thick  layer  in  which  the  skeletal 
spicules  are  produced  consists  of  a  hyaline 
matrix,  in  which  irregularly  branched  or 
spindle-shaped  amoeboid  cells  are  embedded, 
and  may  be  regarded,  like  the  gelatinous 
svibstance  of  the  Acalepha,  as  mesoderm, 
while  the  external,  clearly  defined,  flat  epi- 
thelium (also  in  the  Asconia,  Leucosolenici) 
is  to  be  considered  as  ectoderm. 

The  pores  or  inhalent  openings  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Sponge  body  are  in 
reality  only  intercellular  spaces,  and  are 
able  to  close  themselves,  vanish  and  be  replaced  by  new  pores, 
which  arise  by  the  separation  of  one  cell  from  another  (fig.  161). 

*  Upon  this  ground  Clark  declared  the  Sponges  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
,  and  regarded  them  as  great  colonies  of  the  latter. 


FIG.  101. — Portion  of  the  exter- 
nal layer  of  Sjiongilla  with  the 
pores,  P  (after  Luberkuhn) . 
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Amongst  the  calcareous  Sponges,  the  simple  Sponge  with  inhalent 

pores  and  terminal   osculum  (Olt/nthns-iovm)  is  represented  by  the 

stock-forming  Leucosolenia  (Grant ia),  which  is  composed  of  numerous 

hollow  cylinders.     The  structure  of  this  sponge 

has  been  described  by  Lieberkiilm. 

In  the  Syconidce,  the  body  cavity  has  a  more 

complicated  form.     The  central  space  opens  into 

secondary  peripheral  spaces  or  radial  tubes,  which 

are  lined  by  ciliated  cells,  and  open  externally 

through  the  inhalent  pores  (fig.  162). 

In  other  calcareous  Sponges  (Leuconidce^)  the 

radial  canals  have  the  form  of  irregular  parietal 

canals,  giving  off  branches  to  the  periphery  and 

possessing  dilated,  ciliated  chambers.    This  form 

of  internal  canal  system  is  also  found  in  most 

of  the  stock-forming,  silicious  Sponges  (fig.  163). 
Sponge  forms  may  become  more  complicated 

by  the  formation  of  stocks  ;  the  originally  simple 

Sponge,  which  has  developed  from  a  single  cili- 
ated larva,  gives  rise  by  budding  and  incomplete 

fission   to    a   polyzoid  sponge  body ;    or  several 

originally 
separate 
individu  - 
als,  each 
of  which 
has  origi- 
nated from  a  single  larva, 
fuse  together  to  form  a  com- 
pound sponge  stock.  Both 
these  methods  of  growth  are 
repeated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  formation  of  the  stocks 
of  Polyps  (fig.  164).  In  the 
same  way  that  the  fan-like 

FIG.  163.—  Section  of  Cortieiimi  cancteluli-un,  (after   nets   of    the    Fan    Coral  (RMpi- 
Fr.  B.  Schulze).    at,  Ciliated  chamber  of  the  rf  •     jlMlwil)  are  formed 

parietal  canal. 

by  the  repeated  fusion   of  its 

branches,  the  gastrovascular  cavities  of  which  anastomose,  so  also 
in  the  case  of  the  branching  sponges,  as  a  result  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, reticulate,  or  coiled  or  even  massive  stocks  are  formed  (fig.  165). 


FIG.  162.— Longitudinal 
section  through  Si/con 
raphanut,  slightly  mag- 
nified. 0,  Osculum 
with  collar  of  spicules ; 
Rt,  radial  tubes  which 
open  into  the  central 
cavity. 
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In  this  case  the  canal  system,  in  which  the  modifications  before 
described  for  each  individual  Sponge  are  repeated,  becomes  more 
complex,  partly  through  the  formation  of  anastomoses,  and  partly 
because  irregular  gaps  and  winding  passages  make  their  appearance 
between  the  fused  branches  of  the  stock  and  form  spaces  which  lead 
into  the  ciliated  cavities. 

Reproduction   takes*  place    mainly    asexually  by    fission   and    the 

production  of  germs  or  gemmules,  but  also 
by  the  formation  of  ova  and  sperm  capsules. 
The  gemmules  are  in  the  fresh-water  Spongilla 
masses  of  cells  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
firm,  shell  composed  of  silicious  structures 
(amphidiscs),  and,  like  encysted  Protozoa, 
pass  through  a  long  period  of  rest  and  inac- 
tivity. After  the  expiration  of  the  cold  and 
sterile  season  of  the  year,  the  contents  pass 
out  of  the  opening  of  the  capsule  and  gene- 
rally surround  the  latter,  and  with  increasing 
growth  become  differentiated  into  amoeboid 
cells  and  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  new  small 
sponge  body.  Multiplication  by  means  of 
gemmules  is  also  common  among  the  marine 
Sponges.  The  gemmules  take  their  origin 
under  certain  conditions  as  small  globules 
surrounded  by  a  membrane.  The  contents 
are  essentially  formed  of  sponge  cells  and 
spicules,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  inactivity,  reach  the  exterior  by  the  rupture 
of  the  membrane. 

Sexual  reproduction  was  first  demonstrated 
with  certainty  by  Lieberkiihn  for  Spongilla, 
but  more  recently  has  been  shown  to  exist  in 
almost  every  group  of  Sponges.  In  most 
fa  Qya  ^  spevmatozoa  seem  to  reach 
maturity  at  different  times  in  the  same  Sponge. 
The  spermatozoa  are  needle-shaped,  and  lie  in  small  spaces  lined 
with  cells.  The  ova,  like  the  mother  cells  of  the  spermatozoa,  are 
modified  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  and  are  derived  from  cells  of  the 
same  tissue  layer  (mesoderm)  in  which  the  needles  and  skeletal 
structures  take  their  origin.  The  ova  are  naked  amoeboid  cells,  and 
pass  into  the  canal  system,  while  in  the  viviparous  Sycons  they 
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remain  in  the  niesoderni,  and  there  undergo  their  development.  It 
is  only  later  that  the 
ciliated  embryos  or 
larvae  fall  into  the 
canal  system,  pass 
out,  and  attach 
themselves,  to  de- 
velop into  a  young 
sponge. 

The  embryonic  de- 
velopment among  the 
calcareous  sponges  is 

most        accurately       FIG.    165. — Euapoiigia  qfficinalis  titlriuficu,  with  a  numuer  of 

i  r  j.i  oscula,  O  (after  Fr.  E.  Schulze). 

known       tor       the 

Syconidce  from  the  investigations  of  Fr.  Schulze  and  Barrois. 


a 


FIG.  100.— Development  of  Si/con  nijihaiiiit  (after  Fr.  E.  Schulze).  «,  Ripe  ovum.  4,  Stage 
with  four  segmentation  cells,  c,  Stage  of  segmentation  with  sixteen  cells,  d,  Blastosphere 
with  large  dark  granular  cells  at  the  open  pole,  e,  Free-swimming  larva,  one-half  of  the 
body  (entodermal)  being  formed  of  long  ciliated  cells,  the  other  (ectodermal)  of  large 
granular  cells. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  tolerably  regular  segmentation  (fig. 
1G6,  a — c),  /S'i/con  (Syca/ndroi)  ra/phanus  passes  through  a.  blastosphere 
stage,  during  which  the  greater  half  of  the  ovum  consists  of  clear 
cylindrical  cells,  and  the  smaller  half  at  the  still  open  pole  of  large 
dark  granular  cells  (fig.  166,  d).  The  cylindrical  cells  of  the  larger 
half  develop  cilia,  and  the  embyro  passes  out  of  the  body  cavity  and 
becomes  a  free-swimming  larva,  which  attaches  itself  and  alters  its 
shape  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dark  cells  grow  over  the  ciliated 
portion  of  the  globe,  which  is  meanwhile  invaginating.  The  ecto- 
derm and  mesoderm  are  derived  from  the  dark  granular  cells,  a.nd 

the  ciliated  cells 
give  rise  to  the 
entoderm  of  the 
gastric  cavity. 
Later  on  the  body 
of  the  sponge  be- 
comes cylindrical, 
the  osculum  makes 
its  appearance,  and 
calcareous  needles 
appear  in  the  wall, 
which  becomes 
pierced  by  pores 
(fig.  167). 

With  the  excep- 
tion of  Spongilla, 
the  sponges  are 


FIG.  167.— Young  Si/con  (after  Fr.  E.  Schulze).    O,  Osculum 
or  exhalent  aperture ;    P,  pores  of  the  wall. 


marine,    and    are 


met  with  under 
very  different  con- 
ditions, and  covering  a  wide  area  of  distribution.  The  horny 
.sponges  live  in  shallow  seas,  as  also  the  Myxos^>ongice  and  ChalinecK, 
or  siliciceratous  Sponges ;  while  the  Hexactinellidce  inhabit  very 
considerable  depths.  Petrified  remains  of  sponges  are  also  found 
preserved  in  various  formations,  for  instance  in  the  chalk ;  and 
these  remains  differ  much  from  the  greater  number  of  those 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glassy  sponges  of  the  deep  sea 
agree  so  fully  with  the  ancient  forms  that  they  seem  to  be  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  latter.  Finally,  many  of  the  principal 
groups  extend  back  into  the  palaeozoic  age,  in  which  Lithistidce  and 
Hexactinellidtu  especially  are  met  with  in  the  most  ancient  Silurian 
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strata.     Hence  palaeontology  affords  us  no  facts  for  determining-  the 
phylogenetic  development  of  the  Porifera, 

CLASS   I.— SPONGIA. 
(With  the  characteristics  of  the  Group). 

Order  1 . — MYXOSPONGIA  (gelatinous  sponges).  Soft,  fleshy  sponges, 
without  any  skeleton,  with  a  hyaline  gelatinous  mesoderru,  often 
containing  fibrous  cords.  The  ectoderm  cells  are  fairly  elongated, 
and  bear  flagella. 

Fam.  Halisarcidae.  Jfiilixni-ca  Duj.  H.  lolndurixO.  S.,  colour  dark  violet; 
encrusts  stones;  Sebenico.  H.  Diijurdinil  Johnst.,  forms  a  white  encrustmeut  on 
the  Laminaria  of  the  North  Sea. 

Order  1. — CERAOSPONGIA  (horny  sponges).  For  the  most  part 
branched  or  massive  sponge  stocks,  with  a  framework  of  horny 
fibres,  in  which  grains  of  silex  and  sand  are  present  as  foreign 
bodies. 

Fam.  Spongiadae.  Enxponi/ia  O.  S.,  with  very  elastic  fibrous  framework,  of 
equal  strength  throughout,  mostly  capable  of  being  used  for  bath  and  washing- 
sponges.  E.  (idriitttfa  0.  S.,  ryuhi/i  O.  S.,  zimocca  0.  S.,  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, nuilixxinM  O.  S..  Levantine  sponge,  cup-shaped.  $p»)ujclia  i-h-ijtinx 
Nardo. 

Order  3. — HALICHONDRI.E  (siliciceratous  sponges).  Sponges  of 
very  various  shapes,  with  usually  uniaxal  silicious  needles,  simple 
silicious  spicula,  which  are  connected  by  delicate  or  firmer  plasmatic 
structures,  disposed  in  networks  or  enclosed  in  sponge  fibres.  Of 
the  numerous  families  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :— 

Fam.  Chrondrosidae.  {(rHmmmere'),  Coriaceous  sponges.  Chrondrosia  rcni- 
for-mix  Nardo. 

Fam.  Suberitidae.  Sponges  of  massive  form,  with  knobbed  silex  spicules, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  arranged  in  network.  Suberlti's  Mardo.  <S'.  donnntt-ulti 
Nardo.  Adriatic,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Spongillidae.  Massive  or  branched  with  simple  spicules,  connected  by 
investments  of  sarcode.  Spongilla  fluviatilis  Lk.,  Sp.  lacustris  Lk. 

Order  4. — HYALOSPONGIA.  Sponges  with  a  firm,  often  hyaline 
lattice-work  of  silex  spicules,  which  present  the  most  perfect  form  of 
six-rayed  spicules  (Hexactmellidce),  and  may  be  cemented  together 
by  a  stratified  silicious  substance. 

Fam.  Hexactinellidae  (glassy  sponges).  AVith  connected  silicious  framework 
and  network  of  stratified  silicious  fibres,  which  join  the  six-rayed  silicious 
bodies,  frequently  with  isolated  spicules  and  tufts  of  silex  hairs,  which  serve  to 
attach  the  sponge.  They  live  for  the  most  part  at  considerable  depths,  and  are 
allied  to  the  fossil  Ventriculiti<l<c.  Dacti/loi-nh/jc  Bbk.  EitplrrtcUa  Owen 
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E.  aspergillwm  O\vcn.  Philippines.  In  the  body  cavity  of  the  glassy  sponge 
are  found  Acf/a  spongipliila,  and  a  small  Pdltrmon.  Hijtilonrtnn  S'lelidldil 
Gray,  Japan.  //.  liarcale  Loven,  North  Sea. 

Order  5. —  C ALOIS PONGI.E,  Calcareous  sponges.  Usually  colour- 
less, sometimes  red-coloured  sponges  and  sponge  stocks,  the  skeletons 
of  which  consist  of  calcareous  spicules.  These  are  either  simple 
needles  (as  they  first  appear  in  the  embryonic  form)  or  three  or  four- 
armed  cross  spicules.  Very  often,  however,  we  meet  with  two  or  all 
three  forms  of  spicules  in  the  same  sponge. 

* 
Fam.  Asconidae  (Leucosolenidee,  Ascons).     Calcareous  sponges,  the  walls  of 

which  are  pierced  by  simple  canals.  Grant  la  Lk.  (Lntrosolenin  Bbk.).  these 
•are  divided  by  E.  Haeckelinto  seven  genera,  Ascyxsa,  Axcctta,  Axcilla,  Axcortis, 
Axriilmis,  Axcaltix,  Aftcandm,  accordingto  the  form  of  the  calcareous  needles  or 
spicula.  Gr.  botryoides  Lk.  (Axrandra  complicata,  E.  Haeck).  Heligoland, 
nearly  allied  to  Gr-  LiclcrliiUniii  0.  S.  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

Fam.  Leuconidae  (Grantiidee,  Leucons),  calcareous  sponges,  with  thick  wall, 
which  is  pierced  by  branched  channels.  Li-nconin-  Grt. ,  divided  by  E.  Haeckel 
into  seven  genera,  according  to  the  form  of  the  calcareous  spicules — Leucijxxtt, 
Lcucetta,  Lc-ucilln,  Lmicortix,  Lrucnlmix,  Li'itraltix.  Lcucandru.  L.  (Lnu-cttii) 
j)rlmi(jcn/a  E.  Haeck. 

Fam.  Sycondiae  (Sycons).  Mostly  solitary  calcareous  sponges,  with  thick 
walls,  which  are  pierced  by  straight  radial  tubes.  The  latter  project  on  the  surface 
as  conical  prominences  of  the  wall.  Xi/ron  Eisso,  divided  by  E.  Haeckel  into 
seven  genera — tii/ei/ftsa,  Si/cettti,  Si/rillu.  tfi/corfis,  Si/ciilniix.  Xi/cnltix,  Syrandrii. 


SUB-GROUP   II. — CNIDARIA  (C(ELENTERATA,  s.  str.) 

Cadenterata,  with  consistent  tissues  not  pierced  by  a  system  of  pores  ; 
•the  osculum  is  replaced  by  a  mouth  ;  with  thread  cells  in  the  epithelial 
tissues. 

The  Cnidaria  represent  the  Coelenterata  in  a  more  restricted  sense ; 
and  in  their  structure  the  radial  symmetry  appears  more  strongly 
marked.  In  them  the  amoeboid  cell,  as  an  independent  tissue  unit, 
loses  its  importance  for  the  functions  of  locomotion  and  nourishment, 
although  the  entoderrn  cells  often  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
solid  particles,  after  the  manner  of  the  amoeba? .  The  gastrovascular 
apparatus,  on  the  contrary,  functions  distinctly  as  a  digestive  and 
circulatory  body  cavity.  Pore  systems  in  the  skin  are  not  required 
for  the  introduction  of  nourishment,  since  the  mouth,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  osculum,  provides  for  the  reception  of  food.  ISTemato- 
«cysts  are  very  commonly  found  as  productions  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
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principally  of  the  ectoderm,  but  also  of  the  entoderm.     Each  Cnido- 
blast,  from  the  contents  of  which  a  nematocyst  is  developed,  possesses 
a  fine  superficial  plasmatic  process  (Cnidocil),  which  is  probably  very 
sensitive   to  mechanical    stimuli, 
and     occasions    the    bursting1    of 


PIG.  168. — Group  of  nematocysts  at  the  end 
of  the  tentacle  of  a  Scyjihiftoma 


the  capsule. 

Very  frequently  the  Cnidoblasts 
are    found    thickly    grouped    to- 
gether at  certain  places,  and  form 
wart-like    swellings    or   batteries 
(fig.  168).     The  differentiation  of 
tissues  and  oi-gans  also  appears  to 
have  i  cached  a  higher  stage  in 
the  Cnidaria,  in  comparison  with 
the  Porifera,  in  which  cnidoblasts 
have  not  hitherto   been  discovered.     Sense  cells,  in  particular,  are 
found  in  the  ectoderm,  and  these  are  not  seldom  grouped  together 
as  specific  sense  organs.      Nerve  cells  and  fibres  are  also  present  ; 
the  latter   often 
form     a     deeper 
layer   of    fibrous 
tracts    beneath 
the      superficial 
layer   of  the  ec- 
toderm,     With 

which  they  Stand    FIG.  169.—  Longitudinal  section  through  the  nerve  ring  of  Charybdea. 
Sz>  Sense  cells  in  the  ectoderm  ;    Gz,  ganglion  cells  ;   Nf,  nerve 

.          ,  .  ,  -.-,  .      -.  ,  , 

fibres  ;  StJ,  supporting  lamella  ;  E,  entoderm  cells. 

pro- 

cesses of  the  sense  cells.  Amongst  many  Medusae  (Craspedota  and 
Charybdea)  we  find  a  single  or  double  nerve  ring  near  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  while  in  the  Polyps  (Actinia],  the  nerve  fibres  have  a 
more  irregular  distribution  (fig.  169). 


through 


CLASS  1.— ANTHOZOA*  =  ACTINOZOA  (Coral polyps). 

Polyps  ivith  cesophageal  tube  and  mesenteric  folds,  with  internal 
generative  organs  (no  medusoid  sexual  generation),  usually  with  solid 
mesodermal  calcareous  skeleton. 

The  polyps  of  the  Actinozoa  are  distinguished  from  the  polyps 

*  Ehrenberg,  "  Beitrage  zur  pbysiologischen  Kenntniss  der  Korallenthiere  im 
Allgemcinen  und  besonders  des  rothcn  Meeres."  Ehrenberg.  "  Uber  die  Nati^r 
und  Bildung  der  Korallenbanke,"  AM.  <lcr  llrrl.  Altutl,  1S32.  Ch.  Darwin. 
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of    the    Hydromedusse    by   their   larger   size    and  the   more    com- 
plicated  structure    of    their   gastrovascular  cavity    (fig.    43).     The 
latter  is  not  a  simple  cavity  in  the  body,  but  is  divided  by  numerous 
vertical  partitions,  the  mesenteric  folds,  into  a    system  of  vertical 
pouches  which  communicate    with   one   another   at  the   bottom   of 
the   gastric  cavity.     In  addition  a  system  of    capillary  passages  is 
also  frequently  present  in  the  body  wall.     At  their  upper  extremity 
the  pouches  are  continuous  with  the  canals  leading  into  the  hollow 
tentacles,  since  the  edges  of  the  mesenteries  bounding  them  unite 
with  the  wall  of  the  oral  tube  which  hangs  from  the  mouth.     An 
opening  may  however  persist  in  each  mesentery  underneath  the  oral 
disc,  putting  the  neighbouring  chambers    in    communication.     The 
oral  tube  has  the  significance  of  an  oesophagus,  and  possesses  at  its 
internal  end,  where  the  peripheral  chambers  open  into  the  central 
cavity,  an  opening  capable  of  being  closed,  by  means  of  which  its 
cavity  stands  in  communication  with  the  gastrovascular  system.     The 
mouth  is  used  not  only  for  the  reception  of  food,  but  also  for  the  re- 
jection of  excreta.     The  secretions  of  the  coiled  and  twisted  filaments 
(mesenteric  filaments)  at  the  edge  of  the  mesenteries  must  be  regarded 
as  aiding  in  digestion  (fig.  43). 

The  body  of  the  polyp  consists  of  an  external  coating  of  cells, 
an  internal  layer  lining  the  gastric  cavity,  and  an  interposed 
connective  tissue  layer  of  very  various  thickness  and  structure 
(mesoderrn).  The  latter  appears  rarely  as  gelatinous  tissue,  and 
more  frequently  as  a  tough  homogeneous  connective  tissue  containing 
spindle  and  star-shaped  cells  (Alcyonidce,  Gorgonidce).  This  tissue  can 
also  assume  the  form  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and  become  the 
seat  of  calcareous  deposits.  Muscle  fibres,  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  entoderm  cells,  can  also  appear  in  the  mesoderm ;  while  the 
newly  discovered  ectoderrnal  sense  epithelium  and  nerve  fibrillse 
keep  their  superficial  position  in  the  region  of  the  oral  disc  and  on 
the  tentacles.  The  generative  products  arise  on  tne  mesenteries 
near  the  mesenteric  filaments  as  band-shaped  or  folded  thickenings, 
and,  according  to  Hertwig,  are  products  of  the  entoderm.  The  sexes 
are  for  the  most  part  separate,  although  hermaphrodite  individuals 

u  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,"  London,  1842.  J.  D.  Dana, 
"  United  States  Expl.  Expedition.  Zoophytes."  Philadelphia.  1846.  M.  Edwards 
et  J.  Haime,  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Gorailliares,"  8  Tom,  Paris,  1857 — 1860. 
Laeaze  Duthiers.  '•  Histoire  naturelle  du  Corail,"  Paris,  1864.  Gosse,  "  Actino- 
logia  britannica.''  London,  18fiU.  Kiilliker,  '•  Anatomiseh-systematische  Beschrei- 
buii?  der  Alcyonaricn,''  1872.  Moseley,  "  The  Structure  and  Relations  of  the 
Alcyonarian  Heliopora  ccerulua.  etc."  PhihixupJi.  Transm-timm  oftJie  Roy.  Sec., 
1876. 
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are  met  with.     In  rare  cases  all  the  individuals  are  hermaphrodite, 
e.y.,  Ceria'iitJius. 

The  embryos  produced  from  the  fertilised  ovum,  which  undergo 
a  complete  segmentation,  are  frequently  born  alive  as  cilated  larvae, 
and  possess  an  internal  gastric  cavity,  and  an  oral  aperture  .situated 
at  the  pole,  which  is  directed  backwards  during  movement.  They 
then  rix  themselves  by  the  pole  opposed  to  the  oral  aperture  and 
protrude  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  first  two,  then  four,  eight, 
twelve,  etc.,  tentacles;  in  the  Octactinia  eight  tentacles  at  once. 

In  the  Poll/actinia,  the  tentacles  and  mesenteric  pouches  of  which 
are  arranged  in  multiples  of  six,  it  was  till  recently  erroneously  believed 
with  M.  Edwards  that  six  primary  mesenteries  were  first  developed, 
then  six  secondary  between  them :  then  twelve  were  formed,  then 
twenty-four,  etc.,  so  that  mesenteries  of  equal  size  were  of  equal  age 
and  belonged  to  a  cycle  formed  at  one  time.  Lacaze  Duthiers 
however  produced  proofs  that  the  increase  of  mesenteries  and  of 
tentacles  follows  an  entirely  different  law  of  growth,  and  that  these 
structures  in  the  first  phases  of  development  show  a  bilateral 
symmetry;  and  it  is  only  later  that  the  six  radial  symmetry 
appears  by  the  equalization  of  the  alternating  elements  of  unequal 
age.  A  remnant  of  the  primitive  bilateral  symmetry  is  moreover 
often  preserved  in  the  elongated  mouth  slit,  which  falls  in  the 
plane  of  the  two  primary  tentacles. 

Amongst  the  Polyactinw.  the  very  young  larva?  of  the  Actinia 
(A.  Hiese'iiiltryant/temuin,  Sagartia,  B  anodes)  have  been  most  accu- 
rately investigated.  They  are  small  ciliated  planula?,  one  pole  of 
which  is  somewhat  drawn  out  and  bears  a  tuft  of  longer  cilia.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  body  is  flattened  and  pierced  with  a  mouth. 
This  leads  by  a  short  cesophageal  tube,  which  arises  by  invagination. 
into  the  narrow  gastric  cavity.  The  first  differentiation  consists  in 
the  appearance  of  two  folds  placed  opposite  each  other,  which  divide  the 
gastric  cavity  into  two  unequal  chambers.  The  mouth  is  drawn  out 
in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  slit  symmetrical  with  and  at  right 
angles  to  these  primary  mesenteric  folds  :  so  that  by  means  of 
them  the  position  of  the  median  plane  can  be  determined.  Two  new 
folds  soon  arise  in  the  larger  chamber,  which  we  will  call  the  anterior  ; 
these  lie  opposite  to  one  another  and  symmetrically  with  the  median 
plane ;  so  that  four  chambers  are  now  present,  an  anterior,  a 
posterior,  and  two  smaller  lateral  ones.  A  third  pair  of  folds  are 
then  developed  in  the  posterior  space,  and  a  fourth  pair  follow- 
quickly  in  the  lateral  chambers :  the  fourth  pair  are  slightly  smaller 

15 
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than  the  preceding  ones.  After  an  interval  four  new  folds  appear,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  two  primary  mesenteries  (tig.  170).  The  twelve 
gastrovascular  chambers  thus  formed  gradually  become  equal  in 
size,  and  can  be  separated  into  two  unpaired  chambers  situated  in 
the  median  plane,  and  into  five  pairs  placed  symmetrically  on 
either  side  of  it. 


FIG.  170. — From  tlie  history  of  the  development  of  Actinia  mesembryamthermim  (after  Lacaze 
Duthiers).  a,  Larva  with  eight  mesenteries  and  two  coiled  bands;  O,  mouth.  I,  Slightly 
more  advanced  larva  with  the  commencement  of  eight*  tentacles,  c,  d,  Young  Actinia 
with  twenty -four  tentacles,  two  longitudinal  sections  at  right  angles  to  one  anothei.  e, 
Mouth  and  tentacles  seen  from  the  oral  surface. 

The  tentacles  begin  to  develop  before  the  appearance  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  pairs  of  mesenteries.  They  appear  at  the  oral  end  of  the 
gastrovascular  chambers,  and  the  tentacle  of  the  anterior  unpaired 
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FIG.  m.—Blaatotrockus 
n/itrix  (after  C.  Sem- 
per). LK,  Lateral  bud. 


chamber*  appears  first,  surpassing  in  size  those  which  follow  it.  The 
opposite  (posterior)  unpaired  tentacle  and  the  other  paired  tentacles 
then  make  their  first  appearance  as  small  wart-like  prominences. 
When  the  twelve  tentacles  have  been  formed,  they  become  alter- 
nately equalised,  so  that  six  larger  tentacles, 
amongst  which  are  reckoned  the  unpaired  ten- 
tacles of  the  long  axis,  alternate  with  the  same 
number  of  smaller  ones,  and  we  have  two  circles 
of  six  tentacles  of  the  first  and  the  same  number 
of  the  second  order. 

The  asexual  reproduction  by  gemmation  and 
fission  is  of  great  significance.  Buds  can  be 
formed  in  various  positions,  even  at  the  oral 
end,  in  which  case  a  strobila-like  form  appears. 
In  BlastotrocJius  the  buds  appear  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  parent  animal  (fig. 
171).  , 

If  the  individuals  so  produced  remain  connected  with  one  another, 
a  polyp-stock  is  formed,  which  may  attain  very  various  forms  and 
great  size.  As  a  rule  the  individuals  are  imbedded  in  a  common 
body  mass,  the  ccenenchym,  and  their  gastric  cavities  communicate 
more  or  less  directly,  so  that 
the  juices  acquired  in  the  in- 
dividual polyps  penetrate  into 
the  collective  stock.  This  stock 
affords  us  an  excellent  example 
of  an  animal  community  built 
up  out  of  similar  members. 
The  formation  of  the  generative 
products  alone  is  distributed,  as 
a  rule,  to  different  individuals, 
which,  however,  unite  in  dis- 
charging all  animal  and  vege- 
tative functions  together  (fig. 
172). 

The  skeletal  formations  of  the   FIG.  172.— Branch  of  a  Polyparium  of  CoraUium 

polyps  are    specially  worthy  of     rulr>u" (after  Lacaze  Du^ers).    P,  Polyp, 
remark  (Polyparia).     In  almost  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  Ac- 
tinia, there  is  a  deposit  of  solid  calcareous. matter  in  the  mesoderm,  and 

Like  the  first  tentacle  of  the  young  Scyphtstoma  polyp  among  the  Hytl ro- 
Medusee. 
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according  to  the  density  of  this  deposit,  there  is  produced  a  leathery, 
chalky,  or  even  stony  framework. 

If  isolated  needles  or  toothed  rods  (fig.  173)  of  calcareous  substance 
are  distributed  beneath  the  epidermis  and  the  ccenenchyma,  the 
polyp-stock  has  a  fleshy,  leathery  nature  (Alcyonaria)  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  calcareous  structures  are  fused  together  or  are  cemented 
together  in  a  larger  mass,  a  solid,  more  or  less  firm,  often  stony  cal- 
careous skeleton  is  developed  (Madareporaria).  In  the  individual 
animals  the  formation  of  this  sub-epidermic  skeleton  begins  on  the 

foot  surface,  and  advances 
thence  in  such  a  manner  that 
near  the  calcareous  foot-plate 
there  is  formed  in  the  under 
part  of  the  polyp  body  a  more 
or  less  cup-shaped  theca,  from 
which  numerous  perpendicular 
plates,  the  septa,  radiate  in- 
wards. In  the  cup-shaped  cal- 
careous framework  of  the 
individual  poly}),  the  structure 
of  the  gastrovascular  cavity  is 
repeated,  with  the  exception 
that  the  calcareous  septa  cor- 
respond to  the  interspaces  of 
the  mesenteries  (fig  174). 
The  number  of  the  septa  in- 
creases as  does  that  of  the 
mesenteries  and  tentacles  with 
the  age  of  the  polyp  according 
to  the  same  laws.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  number 
of  systematically  important 

modifications  of  the  skeleton  are  effected  by  further  differentiation. 
A  column-like,  calcareous  mass  sometimes  arises  in  the  axis  of  the 
cup  (columella^,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  a  circle  of  calcareous 
rods  (pali),  which  are  separate  from  the  septa  (fig.  175).  There  may 
further  be  formed  between  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  septa  processes 
of  calcareous  substance  as  iiiterseptal  rods  or  horizontal  shelves 
(dissejrimenta) :  also  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of  the  theca  ribs 
(costc^)  projecting  beyond  its  external  surface,  and  similar  dissepi- 
ments may  be  produced  between  these. 


FIG.  173.— Calcareous  bodies  (Sderodfrmifrx)  of 
Alcyonaria  (after  Kolliker).  a,  of  Plexaiiretlu. 
l>,  of  Gorgonia.  c,  of  Alcyonivm. 
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The   important  diversities  of    form  in  the  polyp    stocks  are  not 
only  occasioned  by  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  the 


FIG.  175.— Vertical  section 
through  the  cup  of  Cyathi- 
na  Cyathus  (after  Milne 
Edwards).  8,  Septa ;  P, 
pali ;  C,  columella. 

polyp,  but  are  also  the 
resultant  of  varying 
methods  of  growth  by 
gemmation  and  imper- 


FIG.  17-1.— -Vertical  section  through  a  polyp  <if  Axfrniiles 
enlycuUiris  (after  Lacaze  Duthiers).  The  mouth  open- 
ing and  tesophageal  tube  are  seen  as  well  as  the  me- 
senteries fastened  to  the  same  ;  also  the  calcareous 
septa  between  the  mesenteries,  and  the  columella  of 
the  skeleton,  Sk. 


feet  fission.  According 
to  the  method,  nume- 
rous modifications  of 
branched  stocks  are  dis- 
tinguished, e.y.,  Madre- 
pores (fig.  176),  Ocitll- 
nidce  (fig.  177),  and  the 
lamellar  and  massive 
stocks  as  Astiwa  (fig. 
178)  and  the  Jfcean- 
drinidfK  (fig.  179). 

The  Anthozoa  are  all 
inhabitants  of   the  sea, 
and  live  mostly  in  the  warmer  zones,  but  certain  types  of  the  fleshy 


FIG.  170.— adi-i'/iuni    rernt- 
cosa  after  Ed.  H. 


FIG.  177.— Branch  of  Ocit- 
tina  speeiotsa  (after  Ed. 
H). 
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Octactinia  and  Actinia  are  distributed  in  all  latitudes.  The  polyps 
which  build  banks  and  reefs  are  confined  to  a  zone  extending  about 
28  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  and  only  here  and  there 
extend  beyond  these  bounds.  They  live  for  the  most  part  near  the 
coast,  and  produce  there  in  course  of  time  rocky  masses  of  colossal 
extent  by  the  accumulations  of  their  stony  calcareous  frameworks. 

These  masses  may  form  coral  reefs 
(atolls,  barrier  reefs,  fringing 
reefs},  which  are  perilous  to  ship- 
ping, and  may  also  become  the 
foundations  of  islands.  In  both 
cases  a  gradual  alteration  of 
level,  the  raising  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  assists  the  work  of 
the  coral  animals.  The  presence 
of  the  coral  banks  in  the  deep 
sea  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due 


to   a   continual    sinking    of    the 


FlG.     178. — Astreea     (Goniastrcea)     pectinata 
Ehrbg.  (after  Klunzinger). 

sea-bottom 

The  part  which  the  Anthozoa  take  in  the  alteration  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  considerable.     In  the  present  time  they  protect  the  coast 

from  the  consequences 
of  the  breaking  of 
the  waves  and  assist 
in  the  formation  of 
islands  and  rocks  by 
producing  immense 
masses  of  calcareous 
matter.  In  earlier 
geological  epochs  they 
have  played  a  still 
more  important  part 


FIG.  179. — Mceandrina  (Conlorut)  arabica  Klz.  (after  Klun- 
zinger) . 


judging      from      the 
great     thickness      of 

the  coral   formations  of    the  Palaeozoic  period   and  of  the  Jurassic 

formation. 

Order  1. — RUGOSA  =  TETRACORALLA. 

Palaeozoic    Corals  witli   mimerous   symmetrically   arranged   septa, 
grouped  in  multiples  of  four. 

To  these  belong  the  families  of  the  Cyathophyllidie,  Stauridce,  etc. 
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Order  2. — ALCYONARIA  ==  OCTACTINIA. 

Polyps  and  polyp  stocks  with  eight  plumed  tentacles  and  the  same 
number  of  uncalcified  mesenteric  folds. 

The  calcareous  secretions  of  the  so-called  cutis  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fleshy  polyparia  or  of  friable  crusts  surrounding  an  axial 
skeleton,  which  is  sometimes  horny,  sometimes  calcareous  and  stony, 
or  of  rigid  calcareous  tubes  (Tubipora).  In  all  cases  definite  cal- 
careous bodies,  the  sclerodermites,  form  the  foundation  of  the 
skeleton.  The  embryos  are  mostly  born  as  ciliated  larvte,  without 
mesenteries  or  tentacles.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  different 
individuals  is  the  rule  (fig.  172). 

1.  Fam.  Alcyonidae.       Fixed   polyp   stocks  without  axial  skeleton,   usually 
with  a  fleshy,  leathery  polyparium,  with  only  a  slight  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter   in  the  cutis.     The  colonies  arise   either   through   lateral   gemmation, 
when  they  form  lobed  and  ramified  masses,  c.ij.  Alcijunnnn  jiulinatuin.,  Pall., 
digitatum  L.,  or  the  individual  animals  are  connected  by  basal  buds  and  root- 
like  processes,  c.y.,  Cornuhtriu,  cratssu  Edw. 

2.  Fain.  Pennatulidae  (Sea  feathers).     Polyp  stocks,  the  naked  free  basis  of 
which  is  embedded   in  sand  and  mud,  usually  with  horny,  easily  bent  axial 
skeleton.     There  are  small  sterile  polyps  as  well  as  the  sexual  animals.     The 
presence  of  an  opening  in  the  stem  for  the  ejection  and  reception  of  water  is 
worthy  of  remark.     The  animals  sometimes  are  placed  on  the  side  twigs  of  the 
stem,  and  the  polyparium  is  feather-like,  /-.(/.,  Pcnnatulu  rubric    Ellis  ;  some- 
times they  are  distributed  on  all  sides  of  the  simple  stem,  e.ij.,  the  dioecious 
Veretillum  cynomorium  Pall.     In  other  cases  the  polyparium  appears  flat  and 
shaped  like  a  kidney,  with  a  bulbous  root  without  an  axis.  Rt'nilla  violacea 
Quoy.  Gaim.,  or  a  kind  of  umbel  is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  polyps  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  long  stem,  Utnbclluhi  Thomxunli  Roll. 

3.  Fain.  Gorgonidae.     The  fixed  colonies  possess  a  horny  or  calcareous  tree- 
like branched  axial  skeleton,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  friable  crust,  or  by  a 
softer  parenchyma  containing  calcareous  particles.     The  body  cavities  of  the 
individual  animals  communicate  by  branched  vessel-like  tubes  which  contain 
the  common  nutritive  fluid.     The  axis  is  either  horny,  flexible,  and  unjointed, 
as,  t'.i/.,  Govgomla  ecrrucosa  Pall.,  (JRliipidogorgia)  ftabellum  L.,  or  composed 
of  alternating  horny  and  calcareous  segments,   as,  e.g.,   Is  is  h'qtpuris   Lam., 
Mi-Htha-a,  or/trucca  Lam.,  or  stony  and  formed  of  calcareous  matter.     The  red 
coral,  C'vraUi  u  HI   rubru/n  Lam.,  falls  under  the  last  head,  and  yields  the  coral 
stone  which  is  used  in  jewellery.     This  species  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  there  forms  an  important  object 
of  industry. 

4.  Fam.  Tubiporidae,  organ  coral.     The  poliparia  resembling  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.     The  animals  are  placed  in  parallel  calcareous  tubes  connected  by  hori- 
zontal plates.     Tubipora  Hempriclltii  Ehrbg. 

Order  3. — ZOANTHARIA  =  HEXACTINIA. 

Polyps  and  polyp  stocks,  whose  tentacles  usually  alternate  in  several 
circles,  and  are  either  six  or  some  multiple  of  six  in  number. 
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The  body  is  seldom  quite  soft,  or  with  a  leathery  framework ;  as  a 
rule  it  has  a  calcareous  stony  polyparium  with  radial  striations. 
Separated  sexes  are  the  rule,  but  hermaphrodite  polyps  (Actinia) 
are  not  seldom,  to  be  met  with.  The  polyps  very  generally  retain 
their  embryos  for  a  long  time,  so  that  they  are  born  eight  or  twelve 
rayed,  with  rudimentary  tentacles.  Many  give  rise  to  coral  reefs 
and  islands  (tigs.  175 — 179). 

1.  ANTIPATHARIA.     Mostly  with  only  six  tentacles,  and  horny  skeletal  axis. 
Fam.  Antipathidae.     Polyp  stocks  with  soft  non-calcareous  body,  but  with 

•simple  or  branched  axial  skeleton.     Only  six  tentacles  surround  the  mouth,  /'.;/., 
AnfijHitJtrx  Pall. 

2.  ACTINIARIA,  with  no  hard  structure. 

Fam.  Actinidce.  with  soft  body :  sometimes  single  animals  with  several 
alternating  circles  of  tentacles,  Act i it  in  L. ;  sometimes  connected  in  stolons 
and  aggregated  to  form  stocks,  Xntnttkux  Cuv.  The  former  are  able,  by  means  of 
their  contractile  foot,  to  leave  their  place  of  attachment  and  to  move  freely. 
Many  reach  a  relatively  considerable  size,  and  possess  beautiful  colours.  Under 
the  name  of  sea  anemones  they  are  the  ornaments  of  salt  water  aquaria. 
Actinia  mesembryanthemwm  L.  The  skin  sometimes  secretes  a  glutinous  mass 
filled  with  nematocysts  or  a  kind  of  membrane,  Crrim/tltim  Delle  C'h. 

3.  MADEEPORARIA  with  continuous  hard  calcareous  skeleton. 

(rt)    A.pOT08Oi. 

Fam.  Turbin.olid.ae.  Mostly  single  polyps  with  compact  calcareous  frame- 
work, imperforate  thecae,  and  well  developed  septa,  the  spaces  between  which 
are  open  to  the  bottom.  Turljinolid  Lani.,  Flnhcllnm  Less.,  Caryopliyllia 
Lam.,  C.  ci/atlnix  Lam.,  Blastotroehus  Ed.  H. 

Fam.  Oculinidae.  Polyp  stocks  with  hard  usually  branched  polyparium,  with 
coenenchyma  rich  in  calcareous  matter,  and  but  few  septa  in  the  cup  of  the 
individual.  Ocullntt  rirginc/t  Less..  Indian  Ocean.  AinpJiiJielia  ncttlattt.  L., 
white  corals  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Astrae'idae,  Star  corals,  Mostly  massive  polyp  stocks  with  fused  thecte, 
and  without  coenenchyma.  The  septa  have  sometimes  cutting  edges,  sometimes 
toothed  edges.  The  interseptal  spaces  are  rilled  with  horizontal  partition  walls. 
-Euxiiiiliu  Edw.  The  single  animals  are  produced  by  fission  and  remain 
connected  only  at  their  bases.  They  produce  a  cespitous  polyparium.  the 
septal  edges  of  the  cup  being  cutting,  (j-altu'cti  Oken.  The  single  cups  arise 
by  gemmation,  are  free  at  the  upper  edge  ;  the  septa  have  cutting  edges.  Axtrerti 
Lam.,  single  cups  fused  throughout  the  entire  wall.  The  septal  edges  of  the 
cup  are  jagged.  Ma-ttitd rintt  Lam.,  the  neighbouring  cups  fused  to  form  long 
valleys.  M.  Crasxa-  Edw.  H. 

Fam.  Fungidae.  Mushroom  corals.  Usually  with  large  flat  single  cups,  some- 
times polyp  stocks  ;  without  thecas,  with  numerous  strongly  developed  septa, 
toothed  and  connected  by  synapticulaa.  Fuitghi  dixctts  Dana.,  Halowitrti 
liana..  Lophiwrix  Edw.  H. 

(//)  Pcrfornttt. 

Fam.  Madreporidae,  Madrepores.  Polyps  and  polyp  stocks  with  porous 
coeneuchyma  and  perforated  thecse.  Gastric  cavity  open  at  the  bottom  and 
communieating  with  the  central  canal  in  the  axis  of  the  branched  polyparium. 
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Septa   but   slightly  developed.       Mudn/ini-i/  cervicornis  Lain.,   I)rnd  i-o/ih  i/ll.ia 
ri/  Hint  Edw,,  Mediterranean,  Axt  ruiilc-x  calycularis  Pall. 

CLASS  II.—  POLYPOMEDUS.E.*     [HYDEOZOA.] 

Polyps  without  ajsophayeal  tithe,  with  ximple  gastrovascular  cavil;/. 
The  generative  elements  are  devduj><'<l.  in  medusoid  forms  n-Jtich  may 
be  either  free-sn'i  in  in  iiiij,  <>r  jwrnianentltj  attached  to  hi/droid  forms. 

This  class  includes  the  small  polyps  and  polyp  stocks,  and  the 
Medusce  which  form  the  sexual  generation.  The  Polypomedusce 
have  always  a  simpler  structure  than  the  Anthozoa  to  which  they 
are  also  usually  infe- 
rior in  size.  They 
lack  oesophagus, 
septa,  and  gastrovas- 
cular pouches.  Only 
the  polyps  of  the  a- 
sexual  generation  of 
the  Scyphomedusa? 
[Acraspeda],  known 
as  Scyphistoma,  pos- 
sess a  remnant  of 
the  gastric  folds  as 
four  gastric  ridges 
from  which  filaments 
are  developed.  The 
polyp  stocks  develop 
in  rare  cases  (Mille- 
poridce)  a  compact 
calcareous  framework 
comparable  to  the 
polyparium.  When 
skeletal  formations 
are  present  they  con- 
sist as  a  rule  of  more 
or  less  horny  secre- 


FIG. Iso  it.  Branch  of  an  Olielia-stnek  lO,  fieluflnnxa).  O, 
Mouth  of  a  nutritive  polyp  with  extended  tentacles.  J/, 
Medusa  buds  on  the  body  of  a  proliferous  polyp  (Vjla.-to- 
style)  ;  Th,  bell-shaped  cup  (theca)  of  a  nutritive  polyp. 


tions  of  the  ectoderm, 

which      as      delicate 

tubes  surround  the  stem  and  its  ramifications,  and  sometimes  form 

small   cup-like    structures    surrounding  the    polyp,    and    known    as 

*  Eseholtz,   "System  cler  Acalephen,''  Berlin,  1829.     Th.  Huxley,  "Memoir 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Affinities  of  the  Medusae,"  Phil.  Trans.,  London,  1849. 
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hydrothecae  (fig.  180  «).  A  more  or  less  stiff  mesoderm  lamella  is 
also  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  body  wall,  between  the  ectoderm 
and  the  endoderni.  This  serves  to  support  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animal,  and,  in  the  Medusce,  is  in.  part  represented  by  the  gelatinous 
connective  tissue  of  the  disc. 

The  Medusa  (fig.  180  b)  is  without  doubt  morphologically  higher 
than  the  Polyp,  since  it  represents  the  mature  sexual  individual, 
while  the  Polyp  performs  the  nutritive  and  vegetative  functions. 
The  Medusa,  in  correspondence  with  its  power  of  free  locomotion, 
possesses  an  ectodernml  nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  and  is 
usually  specially  concentrated  round  the  edge  of  the  disc,  where  it 

forms  a  double  ring  of 
fibres  running  parallel 
to  the  circular  vessel. 
The  sense  organs  are  the 
so-called  marginal  bodies. 
The  generative  pro- 
ducts of  the  Medusae 
either  have  their  origin 
in  the  ectoderm,  in 
which  case  they  may  be 
developed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  disc  (sub- 
umbrella)  in  the  ecto- 
derm immediately  un- 
derlying the  r  a  dial 
canals  (Eucopidce),  or  in 
the  ectoderm  of  the 
manubrium  (Oceanidce)  ;  or  they  may  arise  from  the  endoderni  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  umbrella  (Scyphomedusw) . 

Both  Polyps  and  Medusa?  frequently  remain  at  a  lower  grade  of 
morphological  differentiation,  the  former  becoming  polypoid  appen- 
dages, the  latter  medusoid  buds  enclosing  the  generative  products. 
In  either  case  they  are  situated  on  the  stem  or  on  some  part  of  the 
Polyp.  The  individuality  of  such  appendages  appears  limited ;  the 
medusoid  or  polypoid  animal  sinks,  physiologically  speaking,  to  the 
value  of  a  portion  of  the  body  or  of  an  organ,  while  the  entire  stock 

L.  Agassiz,  "  Contribution  to  the  [Natural  History  of  the  United  States,  Aca- 
lephte,"  vol.  iii.,  1860,  vol.  iv.,  1862.  E.  Haeck'el,  "System  der  Medusen," 
Tom.  I.  and  II..  Jena,  1880  and  1881. 


FIG.  180  b.— Free  Medusa  of  Obelia  gelatinosa,  as  yet 
without  generative  organs ;  g,  auditory  vesicles. 
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approaches  more  nearly  to  a  single  organism.     The  more  completely 

polymorphism  and  division  of  labour  are  impressed  upon  the  polypoid 

and  medusoid  appendages,  so  much  higher  becomes  the  unity  of  the 

whole  which  is  morphologically  a  colony  of  animals.     In  these  cases 

it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  budding  and  simple  growth. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 

hardly  admitting  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  that  organisms  which 

differed  so  widely  as   Polyps  and   Medusae — they  had,  indeed,  been 

systematically  separated  as  different  classes — should  only  form  dif 

ferent  stages  in  the  life-history  of  a  single  cycle  of  development  and 

thus  be   united  in    the  closest  genetic  connection.     The  theory  of 

"  Alternation  of  Generations "    contained  only  a  description  of  the 

matter,  and  offered  no  explanation.     The  discovery  of  the  mode  of 

origin     of  the  Medusa   as  a  bud  on    the   body  of  the  Polyp   rirst 

clearly  demonstrated  the  direct  relation  of    the   two  forms,  for  it 

proved  that   the  Medusa   is   a  flattened,    disc-shaped  Polyp   with    a 

shallow  but   wide  gastric    cavity,    the  peripheral  part  of  which  has, 

by   the  fusion    of  its    iipper   and    lower    walls  along  four,  six,    or 

eight    radiating    areas,    become   divided    into    the    vascular  pouches 

(gastric   pouches),    or,    as    they    are    called,    radial    canals,    which 

correspond    to   the    gastrovascular  pouches   of    the  Anthozoa.     The 

differences  consist,  in  connection  with  the  discoidal  form,  mainly  in 

the  position  of  the  gastric  tube  as  an  external  appendage,  the  mami- 

brium,  and  in  the  great  reduction  in  height  of  the  radially  extended 

septa  (mesenteries),  which  are  traversed  by  a  layer  of  endoderm  cells. 

the  vascular  or  endoderm  lamella.     This  layer  is  derived  from  the 

fusion  mentioned  above  of    the  aboral  with  the  oral   layer   of   the 

endoderm  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  gastro-vascular  cavity.     At 

the  same  time  the  oral  disc  becomes  enlarged  and  concave  to  form 

the  cavity  of  the  bell,  the  ectodermal  lining  of  which  gives  rise  to 

the  muscles  of  the  subumbrella.     The  supporting  substance  of  the 

arched  (after  it  is  freed  from  its  attachment)  aboral  surface  of  the 

disc  becomes  very  much  thickened  and  gives  rise  to  the  gelatinous 

substance  (mesoclermic),  which  sometimes  contains  cells;  while  that 

of  the  oral  surface  keeps  the  character  of  a  thin  but  tirm  lamella,  and 

serves  as  a  support  for  the  muscles  on  the  under  surface  of  the  disc. 

The  tentacles  accordingly  arise  near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  become 

the  marginal  tentacles  of  the  Medusa.     In  addition  to  these,   four 

simple  or  branched  oral  appendages  appear  as  outgrowths  from  the 

manubrium. 

In  addition  to  the  sexual  reproduction,  asexual  multiplication  is 
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widely  distributed,  especially  amongst  the  polypoid  forms,  in  which 
it  leads  to  the  formation  of  polymorphous  animal  stocks.  The  two 
forms  of  reproduction  alternate  for  the  most  part  in  regular  order, 
so  as  to  produce  different  generations.  There  are,  however,  Meduscu 
(Aeginopsis,  Pelayia]  which  proceed  without  alternation  of  genera- 
tions and  develop  directly  from  the  ovum  by  continuous  development 
with  metamorphosis ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  egg  of  the  Medusa 
(phanero-codonic  gonophore)  or  the  medusoid  generative  bud  (adelo- 
codonic  gonophore)  produces  a  Polyp,  and  this  Polyp  either  at  once, 
by  transverse  fission  (8cy2Jhomedusce),  or  later,  after  a  longer  period 
of  growth,  in  which  a  sessile  or  free-swimming  polyp  stock  is  pro- 
duced, gives  rise  to  a  generation  of  free-swimming  Medusa?,  or  of 
medusoid  buds  which  never  become  separate  from  the  polyp  stock. 
The  Hydromeduste  feed  entirely  on  animal  substances,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  seas.  The  free-moving 
Medusce  and  Siphonophora  are  phosphorescent. 

Order  1. — HYDROJIEDUS/E.* 

Colonial  forms,  the  individual  Polyps  of  which  are  without  oesophageal 
tube  or  mesenteric  folds.  The.  sexual  generation  has  the  form  either 
of  small  free-swimming  Medusw  provided  with  a  velum  (Craspedote 
Jfedusce)  or  of  medusoid  generative  buds  (rudimentary  Medusce) 
which  remain  attached  to  the  hydroid  colony. 

The  Polyps  and  polypoid  forms  are  the  asexual  individuals.  They 
form  small  moss-  or  tree-like  stocks  which  are  frequently  surrounded 
by  chitmous  or  horny  tubes  (cuticular  skeleton).  These  exoskeletal 
structures  may  become  extended  into  cup-like  hydrothecse  surrounding 
the  individual  Polyps.  The  stem  and  ramified  branches  [ccenosark] 
contain  a  central  canal  which  communicates  with  the  gastric  space  of 
each  individual  Polyp  and  polypoid  appendage  and  contains  the 
common  nourishing  fiuid. 

The  Polyps  have  no  eesophageal  tube,  and  the  ciliated  gastric 
cavity  is  undivided  by  mesenteries.  As  a  rule,  the  ectoderm  and 
entoderrn  remain  simple,  and  are  only  separated  by  a  thin  interposed 
supporting  lamella  which  does  not  contain  cells.  The  presence  of 
elongated  muscle  fibres  as  processes  of  the  ectodermal  epithelial  cells 
is  very  general  (Hydra,  Podocoryne).  These  muscles  may,  however, 

*  L.  Agassiz,  ••  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.''  vol.  ii. — iv..  1860 — 1862.  G.  J.  Allman.  -A  Monograph  of  the 
Gymnoblastic  or  Tubularian  Hydroids,"  vol.  i.  and  ii.,  London,  1871  aud  1872. 
N.  Kleinenberg,  "Hydra,"  Leipzig.  1872.  0.  and  E.  Hertwig.  "Das  Nerven- 
system  uncl  die  Sinnesorgane  der  Medusen,'1  Leipzig,  1878. 
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be  separated  as  an  independent  layer  of  nucleated  fibre  cells  below 
the  epithelium. 

The  Polyps  are  not  invariably  alike,  proliferous  Polyps  (or 
Blastostyles)  being  frequently  found  as  well  as  the  nutritive  ones. 
The  proliferous  Polyps  develop  generative  buds  011  their  walls.  The 
sterile  Polyps  may  differ  from  one  another  in  the  number  of  tentacles 
and  in  their  entire  form,  so  that  different  kinds  of  individuals  may 
be  found  on  a  single  stock.  Thus  we  rind  the  polymorphism  of  the- 
Siphonophora  foreshadowed  amongst  the  Hydroidea  (Podocoryne, 
Plumularia). 

The  generative  products  are  only  exceptionally  developed  in  the 
Polyp  body  itself,  in 
which  case  they  are 
produced  in  the  ecto- 
derm (Hydra}.  This 
exception  is  probably 
to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  extreme  case  of 
degeneration  of  a 
medusoid  bud.  As  a 
rule  the  generative 
products  are  de- 
veloped in  special 
medusoid  buds  [gono- 
phores]  formed  from 
both  cell -layers. 

In  the  most  simple 
cases  the  budding  in- 
dividuals of  the  sexual 
generation  contain  a 


PIG.  181. — Podocoryne  cariiea  (after  C.  Grobben).  P,  Polyp  ; 
-I/,  Medusa  bud  on  the  proliferating  polyp ;  &',  spiral- 
zooid ;  Sk,  skeleton  Polyp  (compare  the  free  Medusa, 
fio-.  154). 


diverticulum    of    the 
gastric  "cavity   of  the 

polyp-shaped  parent  or  of  the  axial  cavity  of  the  hydroid  stock.  The 
generative  products  become  accumulated  around  'this  diverticulum 
(Hydractirtia  echinata,  Claim  squaxiata}.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  we  rind  a  mantle-like  envelope  enclosing  the  bud,  and  con- 
stituting the  rudiment  of  the  umbrella,  with  a  continuous  vascular 
lamella  or  with  more  or  less  developed  radial  vessels  (Tubularia 
coronata,  Eudendrium  ramosum,  Van  Ben.)  Finally,  at  the  highest 
stage,  the  buds  develop  into  small  Medusa?  (Campanularia  yelatinosa 
van  Ben.,  tfarsia  tubutosa),  which  become  free,  and  sooner  or  later, 
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often  only  after  a  long  period  of  free  life,  in  which  they  become 
much  larger  and  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  reach  sexual  maturity. 

The  Medusae  belonging  to  the  order  Hydromedusa?  are,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  distinguished  from  the  Acalephce  (Scyphomedusag) 
by  their  smaller  size — although  certain  forms,  for  example  Aequorea, 
may  attain  such  a  size  as  to  have  a  diameter  of  more  than  a  foot — and 
by  their  simpler  organization.  The  number  of  their  radial  vessels  is 
smaller  (4,  6,  or  8),  their  sense  organs  (marginal  bodies)  are  not 
covered  by  folds  of  membrane  (hence  Gymnophthalmata  Forbes),  and 
they  have  a  muscular  velum  (hence  Craspedota  Gegenbaur)  (fig.  182). 
The  generative  products  are  always  formed  from  the  ectoderm,  and 
originate  on  the  walls  of  the  radial  canals  or  of  the  rnanubrium,  but 

never,  as  in  the  Acalepha, 
in  diverticula  of  theerastric 
cavity. 

The  hyaline  gelatinous 
substance  of  our  Medusae 
is,  as  a  rule,  structureless, 
and  contains  no  cellular 
elements  ;  there  may,  how- 
ever, be  fibres  running  per- 
pendicularly through  it 
(Liriojje).  These  fibres  are 
probably  derived  from 
cell  processes  of  the  ecto- 
derm and  entoderm,  and 
have  arisen  contemporane- 
ously with  the  gelatinous 
disc,  which  is  itself  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  excretion 
product  of  the  adjoining 
ectoderm  and  entoderm  epithelium. 

The  nerve-ring  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  disc  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  velum.  It  is  covered  by  a  sense  epithelium  com- 
posed of  small  cells  bearing  sense  hairs,  and  has  the  form  of  a  double 
fibrous  cord  containing  ganglion  cells.  The  larger  upper  nerve-ring 
runs  above  the  velum,  while  the  weaker  nerve-ring,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  placed  below  it.  The  lower  nerve-ring  is  composed  of  larger 
fibres  and  larger  ganglion  cells  ;  bundles  of  fibrilla?  pass  off  from  it 
to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  velum  and  subumbrella,  where  they 
form  a  sub-epithelial  plexus  interspersed  with  ganglion  cells,  between 


FIG.  182. — Plduhiduun  ntriubile  represented  from  the 
underside  of  the  umbrella.  T',  Velum  ;  O,  mouth  ; 
Ov,  ovary  ;  Ob,  auditory  vesicle  ;  Sf,  tentacles  on 
the  margin  of  the  disc ;  Sw,  marginal  swellings. 
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the  muscular  epithelium  and  the  fibrous  layer.  The  ganglion  cells  in 
the  upper  nerve-ring  are  smaller,  and  the  fibrillpe  given  off  from  it 
pass  to  the  tentacles.  The  fibrilhf  of  the  sense  nerves  may  be  derived 
from  both  rings.  The  marginal  bodies  have  long  been  recognised  as 
sense  organs,  and  are  either  eye  spots  (ocelli)  or  auditory  vesicles  ; 
hence  the  ffydromeditsce  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Ocellata 
or  Vesiculata. 

In  the  Vesiculata  the  auditory  vesicles  are  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  under  side  of  the  umbrella,  and  contain  one  or  more  concretions 
(otolitJt)  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells.  Peculiar  sense  cells 
surround  each  vesicle-like  cell  containing  a  concretion.  The  curved 
hairs  of  these  sense  cells  (auditory  hairs)  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
cretion vesicle.  A  nerve  fibrilla  enters  the  basis  of  the  auditory 
cells  (fig.  183). 


FIG.  183.— Sense  organ  on  the 
nerve-ring  and  circular  vessel 
of  Octorchia  (after  O.  and  R. 
Hertwig).  Rb,  Sense  organ  ; 
O,  O',  two  otoliths;  Hh,  audi- 
tory cilia  ;  Hz,  auditory  cells  ; 
Nv,  upper  nerve-ring  ;  Kr/,  cir- 
cular vessel.  (Type  of  the  audi- 
tory organ  of  the  Vesiculalu.) 


The  audi- 
tory organs 
of  the  Tra- 
chymedusce 
are  placed 
above  the 
velum,  and 
are  in  con- 
nection with 
the  upper 
nerve  ring  ; 
they  have 
the  form  of 


FIG.  184.— Auditory  vesicle  of  Get-y- 
oiii.t  (Caruiai-hiii),  seen  from  the 
surface  (after  O.  and  R.  Hertwig-) . 
JV  and  N',  The  auditory  nerves  ; 
Ot,  otolith  ;  Hz,  auditory  cells  ; 
Jilt,  auditory  cilia  (type  of  the 
auditory  organ  of  the  Trachy- 
medusas). 


small    projecting    tentacles    furnished 

with  otoliths  and  auditory  hairs.     The 

tentacle  may  either  project   freely  on 

the  surface    (Trachynema\    or,    as    in 

G&ryonia,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  vesicle 

(fig.  184)  which  lies  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  disc  and  close 

to  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

Separate  sexes  are  almost  invariably  the  rule,  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  that  the  colonies  are  dkecious,  i.e.,  that  male  and  female 
medusoids  are  developed  in  different  colonies  (Tubularia).  Gemma- 
tion has  occasionally  been  observed  among  the  Medusa  (Sarsia 
prolifera)  and  division  (Sfomobrachium  mirabile).  The  larva?  of 
Cunina,  which  are  parasitic  on  the  Geryonidw,  may  also  there  give 
rise  to  a  cluster  of  buds. 
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The  development  of  the  ovum,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  naked  (i.e.,  with- 
out a  vitelline  membrane),  has  hitherto  only  been  completely  followed 
out  in  a  few  cases.  In  every  case  the  segmentation  seems  to  be  com- 
plete, and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  segmentation  cavity  and  a 
single-layered  blastoderm  [a  single-layered  blastosphere].  The 
latter  gives  rise  to  a  second  endodermal  layer  of  cells,  which  lines 
the  segmentation  cavity.  The  segmentation  cavity  thus  becomes 
converted  into  the  gastric  cavity  of  the  future  polyp.  The  spherical 
or  oval  larva  now  either  attaches  itself  and  gives  rise  by  budding 
to  a  small  hydroid  stock,  or  swims  freely  and  develops  directly  into 
a  small  Medusa  (Trachytnedusfe). 

The  Medusa,  after  becoming  free,  usually  undergoes  a  more  or  less 
fundamental  change  of  form,  which  concerns  not  only  the  alteration 
caused  by  the  enlargement  of  the  umbrella  and  manubrium,  but  also 
the  increase,  according  to  definite  laws,  of  the  marginal  tentacle.-, 
sense  organs  (Tima),  and  the  radial  canals  (Aequorea).  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  sexually  complete  Medusa?  exhibit  very 
considerable  variations  in  size,  number  of  sense  organs  and  tentacles 
(Phyalidiv/m  var  labile,  Clythia  volubilis]. 

The  difficulty  of  systematic  arrangement  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  closely  allied  Polyp  stocks  can  produce  different  sexual  forms. 
Thus,  for  example,  Monocaulus  gives  rise  to  sessile  generative  buds 
and  ( 'orymorpha  to  free  Medusce  (Steenstrupia).  Medusa?  of  identical 
structure  also,  which  one  would  place  in  the  same  genus,  may  form 
the  sexual  generations  of  hydroid  stocks  belonging  to  different 
families  (isogonism).  There  are  also  cases  in  which  we  find  Meduso> 
of  closely  allied  genera,  some  developed  from  hydroid  stocks  by  an 
alternation  of  generations,  and  others  developed  directly.  Hence 
it  appears  just  as  little  satisfactory  to  found  a  classification  entirely 
upon  the  sexual  generations  as  to  pay  attention  to  the  asexual 
generation  alone. 

(1)  Sub-order:   Eleutheroblastece.      Simple  bydroid  Polyps  without 
medusoid  buds  ;  both  generative  products  are  developed  in  the  body- 
Avall  of  the  Polyp. 

Fam.  Hydroidae.  Ifi/dnt,  the  fresh-water  Polyp.  H.  ririrfix  L..  Il.fuscn  L.. 
remarkable  for  great  powers  of  reproduction. 

(2)  Sub-order:  Hydrocorallice.     Coral-like  hydroid  stocks  with  cal- 
careous coenenchyuia  and  tubular  hydrothec*  opening  to  the  exterior 
by  pores.     Some  of  these  contain  the  larger  nutritive  animals,  while 
others  contain  animals  without  a  mouth  and  beset  with  tentacles. 
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The  latter  are  arranged  usually  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  each 
of  the  nutritive  animals.    The  polyparia  are  found  in  the  fossil  state. 


Fain.  Milleporidae.     Millrjiord  I,.     M.  nlrii-nrnix  L. 
Fain.   Stylasteridae. 

(3)  Sub-order:  Tubulai'ice  (Ocellata).  Polyp  stocks  which  are 
either  naked  or  clothed  by  a  chitinous  periderni  without  cup-shaped 
hydrothecse  surrounding  the  polyp  head.  The  generative  buds 
arise  on  the  body  of  the  Polyp  or  on  the  stock.  The  Medusce  which 
are  set  free  belong  to  the  genera  Oceania,  Sarsia,  etc.,  and  have 
ocelli. 

Fam.  Clavidae.  Polyp  stocks  with  a  chitinous  periderni.  Polyp  club-shaped. 
with  scattered,  simple,  filiform  tentacles.  The  generative  buds  arise  on  the 
Polyp  body  and  for  the  most  part  remain  sessile.  Cordylopliiim  Allm.  The 
stock  is  branched  ;  there  are  stolons  which  grow  over  external  objects.  Oval 
gonophores  covered  by  the  perisarc.  The  animals  are  dioecious.  In  fresh 
water  —  C.  l/ia/xfrix  Allm.  Alb'n-oln  Kirchp..  Elbe,  Schleswig.  The  following 
are  marine  genera  —  Clara  0.  Fr.  Mailer.  Allied  are  the  Eiidcnrfrirfte  with 
Eudcinl  r'nnii  i-ii  nnixtim.  L. 

Fam.  Hydractinidae.  Polyp  stocks  with  flat  extended  coenenchyma  and 
firm  encrusted  skeletal  excretions.  The  Polyps  are  club-shaped,  with  a  circle 
of  simple  tentacles.  In  addition  to  the  latter  there  are  large  tentacle-shaped 
Polypoids  (Spiralzooids).  IIi/<lrtietini<i  van.  Ben.  The  medusoid  buds  sessile 
on  the  proliferous  animals,  which  are  without  tentacles.  //.  Erliinatu  Flem. 
PixJororync  Sars.  (fig.  181).  The  generative  buds  are  freed  as  Owiui'iflee. 
P.  car  it  *  /i  Sars. 

Fam.  Tubularidse.  Polyp  stocks  clothed  with  a  chitinous  periderni.  The 
polyps  possess  a  circle  of  filiform  tentacles  on  the  proboscis  inside  the 
external  circle  of  tentacles.  The  generative  buds  arise  between  the  two  circles 
of  tentacles.  Tubular  in  L.  The  hydroid  stocks  form  creeping  root-like  branches 
at  the  bottom,  from  which  arise  simple  or  branched  twigs  with  the  terminal 
l»'>lyp  heads  ;  the  generative  buds  are  sessile.  T.  (Thamnocnidia  Ag.)  cm-omit,, 
Abilg.  dioecious.  Corymorplia  Sars.  The  stalk  of  the  solitary  polyp  is  clothed 
with  a  gelatinous;  pL-ridenn.  attaches  itself  by  root-like  processes,  and  con- 
tains radial  canals  which  lead  into  the  wide  digestive  cavity  of  the  Polyp- 
head.  The  freed  Mnlnxn  is  bell-shaped,  with  one  marginal  tentacle,  and 
bulbous  swellings  at  the  end  of  the  other  radial  canals.  C.  nut  mix  Sars..  C. 
mi  n  a  Alder. 

(4)  Sub-order:  Campamdarue  (Vesiculata).  The  chitinous  skeletal 
tubes  widen  out  round  the  Polyp-head  to  form  cup-like  hydrothecae. 
The  Polyp-head,  the  oral  cone  (proboscis),  and  tentacles  can  be  in 
most  cases  completely  retracted  into  these  hydrothecse. 

The  generative  buds  arise  almost  regularly  on  the  walls  of  the 
proliferous  individuals,  which  have  neither  mouth  nor  tentacles. 
The  buds  are  sometimes  sessile,  and  sometimes  become  separated  off 
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as    small    vesiculate  Medusce,  with  generative  organs  on  the  radial 
canals  (Eucopidce,  Geri/onopsidce,  Aecjuoridce}. 

Fam.  Plumularidae.  The  hydrothecse  of  the  branched  hydroid-stocks  are 
arranged  in  single  rows  ;  those  of  the  nutritive  Polyp  have  small  accessory 
calyces  filled  with  nematocysts  (nematocalyces).  Plumulari-a  crixtiitti.  Lam., 
Antenimlarla  a/itcnn-ina  Lam. 

Fam.  Sertularidae.  Branched  Polyp  stocks,  the  Polyps  of  which  project  in 
flask-shaped  hydrothecse  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  Dynamena  pumila  L., 
Sertularia  abietiiM,  i-ujirexxiiia  L. 

Fam.  Campanularidse  —  Eucopidae.  The  cup-shaped  hydrothecse  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  ringed  stalks.  The  Polyps  possess  a  circle  of  tentacles  below  their 
conical  proboscis.  Campanularia  Lam.  The  proliferous  individuals  are 
situated  on  the  branches  and  give  rise  to  free  Medusa,  bell-shaped,  with  a 
short  manubrium  with  four  lips,  four  radial  canals,  the  same  number  of 
marginal  tentacles,  and  eight  inter-radial  marginal  vesicles.  After  separation 
the  inter-radial  tentacles  are  formed.  C.  (  Clyth  ia~)  Joli  iixtoni  =  •coluMlis  Johnst., 
probably  with  Europe  rtiriabilis  Cls.  Obeli  a  Per.  Les.,  is  distinguished  from 
Cam/pauularia  by  its  fl/eduxee.  These  are  flat,  disc-shaped  Me-duxa?  with 
numerous  marginal  tentacles,  but  with  eight  inter-radial  vesicles.  0.  Aichototna 
L.  =(Cfamj)(tnnl(iri(i  gelatincma  van  Ben.),  C.  geniculata  L.,  Ldomedea  Lamx. 
The  generative  buds  remain  sessile  in  the  hydrotheca  of  the  proliferous  polyps. 
L.  call  c  ill  at  a  Hincks. 

Fam.  Aequoridse.  Jf edit  aw  with  numerous  radial  vessels  and  marginal  tentacles. 
Aequorea  Forsk.  The  Geryonopsidce  are  allied  here.  Octorchis  E.  Haeck. 
Tima. 

(5)  Sub-order :  Trachymedusce.  Medusce  with  firm,  gelatinous 
umbrella,  supported  by  cartilaginous  ridges  with  stiff  tentacles  filled 
with  solid  rows  of  cells ;  these  may  be  confined  to  the  young  stage 
(larvae  of  Geryonidce).  Development  by  metamorphosis  without 
hydroid  asexual  individual. 

Fam.  Trachynemidae,  with  stiff  marginal  tentacles,  which  are  scarcely  capable 
of  motion.  The  genital  organs  are  developed  on  vesicle-like  swellings  of 
the  eight  radial  canals.  Trachynema  eiliatunt  Ggbr.  RTiopalonema  relatum 
Ggbr.,  Messina. 

Fam.  Aeginidae.  The  hard  cartilaginous  umbrella  has  a  flat,  discoid  shape. 
The  extended  digestive  cavity  has  pouch-like  enlargements  in  place  of  the 
radial  vessels.  The  circular  vessel  is  usually  reduced  to  a  row  of  cells. 
Cunina  albescc.its  Ggbr.,  Naples.  Aegineta  flavescens  Ggbr. 

Fam.  Geryonidae.  Umbrella  with  cartilaginous  mantle  ridges  and  four  or  six 
hollow  tube-shaped  marginal  tentacles.  The  manubrium  is  long,  cylindrical, 
or  conical,  with  a  proboscis-like  oral  portion,  and  four  or  six  canals  which  lead 
into  the  radial  canal.  The  generative  organs  lie  on  the  radial  canals  ;  eight  or 
twelve  marginal  vesicles.  Liriope  Less.,  with  four  radial  canals,  four  or  eight 
tentacles  and  eight  vesicles.  L.  tetraplvylla  Cham.,  Indian  Ocean.  Geryonia 
Per.  Les.,  with  six  radial  canals  without  lingual  cone.  G.  umMla  E.  Haeck., 
Carmarlna  E.  Haeck.,  with  six  radial  canals  and  a  lingual  cone,  E.  Haeck. 
(\  hantata,  Nice. 
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Order  2. — SIPHONOPHORA.* 

Free-sa-i  nit/tiny  polymorphous  hydroid-stocks  with  contractile  stem, 
with  polypoid 
nutritive  indi- 
viduals and 
medusoid  buds, 
usually  also 
with  nectocaly- 
ces,  hyrophyllia 
and  dactylo- 
zooids. 

Morphologi- 
cally the  Sipho- 
nophora  are 
directly  allied 
to  the  hy- 
droid-stocks ; 
but  they  possess 
to  a  much 
greater  extent 
than  the  latter 
the  characters 
of  individuals, 
in  consequence 
of  the  highly 
developed  poly- 
morphism o  f 
their  polypoid 
and  medusoid 
appendages. 
The  functions 
of  the  latter 
seem  so  inti- 
mately con- 
nected and  are 
so  essential  for 
the  preserva- 
tion of  the  entire  colony  that  we  may  regard  each  colony  of  Sipho- 


FIG.  185.— Diagram  of  a  colony  of  Phyaofilim-iii".  St,  Stem;  Ek, 
ectoderm ;  En,  entoderm ;  Pn,  Pneumatophor ;  Sic,  iiectocalyx 
being  budded  off ;  S,  nectocalyx  ;  Z>,  hydrophyllium ;  G,  gono- 
phore ;  T,  dactylozooid  ;  Sf,  tentacle  ;  P,  polyp  ;  O,  mouth  of  the 
latter  ;  Nk,  battery  of  nematocysts. 


'  Besides   Kolliker,  C.   Vogt.   Huxley  and  others,  compare    C.   Gegenbaur. 
"  Beobachtungen  iiber  Siphonoiihoren,"   Z< -itxrlirift  fiir  w/.v.v.  Znol.,  1853.     C. 
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nophora  physiologically  as  an  organism  and  its  appendages  a? 
organs.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  that  the  sexual  medu- 
soid  generation  is  so  little  independent  that  it  only  exceptionally 
(Velellidce)  reaches  the  morphological  grade  of  the  free-swimming 
Medusa. 

In  place  of  the  attached  and  ramified  hydroid-stocks  we  find  in 

the  Siphonophora  a  free-swimming  con- 
tractile unbranched  stem  (hydrosoma),. 
which  is  rarely  provided  with  simple  lateral 
branches.  The  upper  end  of  the  hydro- 
soma  is  frequently  dilated  to  the  form  of 
a  flask  (pneumatophore),  and  contains  an 
air  chamber  [pneumatocyst]  (fig.  185). 
In  every  case  there  is  a  central  space  in 
the  axis  of  the  stem  in  which  the  nutritive 
fluids  are  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the 
contractility  of  the  walls  and  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  cilia.  The  air  sac  or  pneu- 
matocyst at  the  apex  of  the  hydrosoma  is 
connected  to  the  chamber  which  contains  it 
by  radial  septa,  and  in  many  cases  attains 
a  considerable  size  (Physalicb).  It  func- 
tions as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  and  in 
those  forms,  which  have  a  long  spiral 
hydrosoma  (Physopkoridce},  serves  to  keep 
the  body  in  an  upright  position.  In  some 
cases  the  gaseous  contents  can  escape  freely 
by  one  or  more  openings. 

The  appendages  which  are  attached  to 
the  spirally  twisted  bilaterally  symmetrical 
stem  and  whose  cavities  communicate  with 
that  of  the  stem  are  of  at  least  two  kinds 
—(1)  The  polypoid  nutritive  animals  with 
their  tentacles  ;  (2)  the  medusoid  sexual  buds.  The  nutritive  Polyps 
(hydranths)  are  simple  tubes  provided  with  a  mouth,  and  never 


FIG.  186.— A  portion  of  the  stem 
and  appendages  of  Halhtemma 
tergestlnum.  St,  Stem  ;  D,  hy- 
drophyllmm ;  T,  dactylozooid; 
Sf,  tentacle  of  the  latter  ;  Wg, 
female,  Mg,  male,  gonophores. 


Gegenbanr.  -'None  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  tier  Siphonophoren."  Nova 
Tom.  XXVII.,  1859.  R.  Leuckart,  ••  Zoologische  Untersuchungen,"  I..  Giessen. 
185S.  R.  Leuckart.  ••  Zur  naheren  Kenntniss  tier  Siphonophoren  von  Nizza." 
.  I  rr/i/r.  filr  Ntifi/rt/exeli  ,  1854.  C.  Clans,  "  Ueber  Halistcnnna  tergestiuum 
n.  s.  nebst  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  feinercn  Bau  der  Physophoriden.  '  Arliritt'/t 
mix  firm  Zii<ili>i/ixi-lirii  Inxtitiit.  drr  Univ.  Wioi.  rfr..  Tom.  I..  187S.  E.  Met- 
schnikoff.  "  Stndien  iiber  die  Entwickeluug  der  Mecluscn  und  Siphonophoren," 
Zi'itsrli.fiir  /m*.  ZnoL,  Tom.  XXIV.,  1874.' 
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possess  a  circle  of  tentacles.  They  always,  however,  have  a  long 
tentacle  arising  from  their  base.  This  tentacle  can  be  extended  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  be  retracted 
into  a  spiral  coil.  It  rarely  has  a 
simple  form,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  bears 
a  number  of  unbranched  lateral 
twigs,  which  are  also  very  contrac- 
tile. These  tentacles  are  invariably 
beset  with  a  great  number  of  nema- 
tocysts,  which  in  many  places  are 
closely  packed  and  have  a  regular 
arrangement.  These  aggregations 
of  thread-cells  are  especially  found 
on  the  lateral  branches  of  the 

tentacles,  and   give   rise  to    large,  brightly-coloured  swellings,    the 
batteries  of  nematocysts.     The  batteries  show  considerable  variations 

a  I 


FIG.  187. — Group  of  buds  of  a  Physophor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pneumatophore. 
C,  Central  cavity  ;  S/c,  nectocalyx 
bud  with  the  ectodermal  ingrowth. 


FIG.  188.— Development  of  Agnl mojiix  Siirxil  (after  Metschnikoff).  a,  Ciliated  larva,  b,  Stage 
with  developing  hydrophyllium  (D).  c,  Stage  with  cap-shaped  hydrophyllium  (D)  and 
developing  pneumatophore  (£/).  d,  Stage  with  three  hydrophyllia,  (D,  D',  D"),  polyp 
(P),  and  tentacle. 

in  form  in  the  various  species,  genera,  and  families,  and  such  varia- 
tions afford  valuable  characters  for  systematic  classification. 
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The  second  form  of  appendage,  the  gonophores,  usually  possess  a 
bell-shaped  mantle  containing  circular  and  radial  vessels,  and  surround- 
ing the  central  stalk  or  clapper  (nianubriurn),  which  is  tilled  with 
ova  or  spermatozoa.  They  usually  arise  in  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles,  more  rarely  from  the  nutritive  Polyps  themselves  (e.g.  in 
Velella}.  The  male  and  female  generative  products  always  arise 
separately  in  differently  shaped  buds,  but  are  usually  found  closely 

approximated  on  the  same 
stock  (fig.  186).  There  are, 
however,  also  dioecious  812^0- 
nopliora,  or  if  the  niedusoid 
buds  or  gonophores  be  regarded 
as  generative  organs,  8i2)hono- 
pkora  of  distinct  sexes,  e.g., 
Apolemia  uvaria  and  Dipliyes 
acuminata.  The  ripe  sexual 
Medusoids  frequently  become 
separated  from  the  stock,  i.e. 
after  the  development  of  the 
generative  products,  and  only 
rarely  become  liberated  as 
small  Medusce  (Chri/somitra  in 
the  relellidffi),  which  produce 
generative  products  during 
their  free  life. 

Besides  the  constant  nutri- 
tive Polyps  and  medusoid 
gonophores,  there  are  incon- 
stant appendages,  which  are 
also  modified  Polypoids  or 
Medusoids.  These  are  the 
mouthless  worm-like  dactylo- 
zoids  (fig.  186),  which,  like 
the  Polyps,  are  provided  with 
a  tentacle,  which  is,  however, 
shorter  and  simpler,  and  has  no  lateral  branches  or  aggregations 
of  nematocysts ;  also  the  leaf -shaped  hard  cartilaginous  liydropliyllia, 
which  serve  to  protect  the  polyps,  dactylozoids,  and  gonophores ;  and 
finally  the  appendages  known  as  nectoccdyces,  which  are  placed  beneath 
the  pneumatophore.  The  nectocalyces  have  a  structure  similar  to 
that  of  the  Medusa?,  though  their  bilateral  symmetry  is  apparent ; 


FIG.  189. — Small  larval  stock  of  Agalmopsis  after 
the  type  of  Atlwrybia.  Lf,  Pneumatophore  ; 
D,  hydrophyllhun ;  Nlc,  groups  of  nemato- 
cysts ;  P,  polyp. 
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they  are,  however,  without  nianubrium,  mouth,  tentacles,  and  sense 
organs. 

The  deeply  concave  sub-umbrella  surface  of  the  nectocalyx  is 
largely  developed  and  has  a  very  powerful  muscular  covering  in  rela- 
tion to  its  exclusively 
locomotive  function. 
All  the  appendages  are 
developed  as  buds  formed 
of  ectoderm,  entoderm, 
and  containing  a  central 
cavity  which  communi- 
cates with  the  central 
space  of  the  stem.  In 
the  nectocalyces  and 
gonophores  an  ecto- 
dermal  ingrowth  gives 
rise  to  the  covering  of 
the  sub-umbrella  and  to 
the  generative  product.* 
respectively  (fig.  1ST). 

The  ova,  of  which 
there  is  often  only  one 
in  each  female  gono- 
phore,  are  large,  and 
have  no  vitelline  mem- 


after 


im- 


undergo 


a 


regular 


brane,    and, 
pregnation, 
complete     and 
segmentation. 

A  nectocalyx  (Diphyes) 
is  the  first  structure 
formed  in  the  free-swim- 
ming larva,  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the 
larva  gives  rise  to  a  cap- 
shaped  protective  cover 
or  hydrophy  Ilium  as 
well  as  a  pneumato- 
phore,  and  the  under  part 
becomes  the  primary  nutritive  polyp  (Ayalmopsis,  tig.  188).  Since 
new  buds  give  rise  to  leaf -shaped  hydrophyllia,  a  small  stock  with 


FIG.  190. — Phi/sopJiora  hyilruxfatica.  Pn,  Pneumatophore  ; 
5,  nectocalyces  arranged  in  double  rows  on  the  swim- 
ming column ;  T,  dactylozoid  ;  P,  polyp  (nutritive 
individual)  with  tentacles,  Sf;  Kb,  groups  of  nemato- 
cysts  on  the  latter  ;  G,  clusters  of  generative  buds. 
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provisional  appendages 
is  formed  which  allows 
us  to  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  >S i phono- 
pliora  as  a  metamorphosis 
(fig.  188  and  189). 

The  crown  of  hydro- 
phyllia,  which  is  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of 
fresh  hydrophyllia  after 
the  appearance  of  a 
tentacle  with  provisional 
groups  of  neraatocysts, 
persists  only  in  Athory- 
bia,  where  a  swimming 
column  with  nectocalyces 
is  never  foimed. 

In  Agalmop&is  and 
Physophora  the  primary 
hydrophyllia  of  the  larva 
fall  off'  as  the  stem  be- 
comes larger,  and  are 
replaced  by  nectocalyces. 

(1)  Sub-order:  Physor 
phoridw.  Stem  short, 
extended  in  the  form 
of  a  sac  (fig.  190),  or 
elongated  spirally  (fig. 
191),  with  a  pneumato- 
phore,  usually  nectocaly- 
ces, which  are  arranged 
in  two  or  more  rows  on  a 
swimming  column  below 
the  piieumatophore. 
Hydrophyllia  and  dacty- 
lozooids  are  usually 
present,  and  alternate 
with  the  polyps  and 
gonophores  in  regular 
order.  The  body  of  the 
larva  usually  develops 


FIG.  Wl.—Haliftemmatergeftmum.    Pn,  pneumatophore 
S.  Nectocalyx  ;    f,  polyp  ;    D,   hyclrophyllium  ;  JV7-,  groups  of  neraatocysts 
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first   a   polyp  with  pneumatophore  and  tentacle  beneath   an  apical 
hydrophy Ilium.     The  female  gonophore  has  only  one  egg. 

Fain.  Athorybiadae.  With  a  bunch  of  hydrophyllia  in  place  of  the  swim- 
ming column  ;  resembling  a  persistent  larval  stage.  Athori/lia  ri>x<u-rn  Esch., 
Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Physophoridae.  s.  str.  Stem  short  and  enlarged  to  a  spiral  sac 
beneath  the  swimming  column  with  its  double  row  of 
nectocalyces.  No  hydrophyllia  but  instead  two  outer 
bunches  of  dactylozooids  with  gonoblastidia.  nutritive 
polyps  and  tentacles  lying  beneath  them.  Physophora 
Forsk.,  Ph.  lujtlroxtutica  Forsk.,  Mediterranean  (fig. 
190). 

Fam.  Agalmidae.  'Stem  unusually  elongated  and 
spirally  twisted.  Swimming  column  with  two  or  more 
rows  of  nectocalyces.  There  are  both  hydrophyllia  and 
tentacles.  FbrxJinlin-  roittorta  M.  Edw.,  Halistemma. 
Dactylozooids  and  hydrophyllia  directly  connected  with 
the  stem.  In  the  ciliated  larva  a  pneumatophore  is 
first  developed  at  the  upper  pole.  H.  nil/ruin  Vogt, 
Mediterranean.  H.  tei-i/rxtiitum  Cls.  (fig.  191).  Aijal- 
wojjxis  Sfirxii  Koll.,  Ajiolattiii,  nrni-'in  Less.,  Mediter- 
ranean. Dioecious. 


A 


(2)  Sub-order  :  Physalidce. —  Stem  dilated  to 
form  a  large  chamber,  the  pneumatophore  lying 

almost    horizontally,    containing    a    very    large  /   \     IV/Sk 

pneumatocyst  opening  to  the  exterior.  Necto- 
calyces and  hydrophyllia  absent.  On  the  ventral 
line  of  the  sac  are  situated  large  and  small 
nutritive  polyps  with  strong  and  long  tentacles. 
There  are  also  clusters  of  gonophores  attached 
to  the  tentacle-like  polyps.  The  female  buds 
seem  to  become  free-swimming  Medusce. 

Fam.  Physalidae.  With  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  Plii/xiiliii  Lam.,  P.  r<i  rti  rilln  Esch.  (At'i'tliuxa 
Til."),  prlii g it-it,  nt rir ulux  Esch.,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(3)  Sub-order  :  Calycophoridce.  Stem  long  and 
without     pneumatophore.      Swimming     column 
with  double  row  of  nectocalyces  (liippopodida?) 
or  with  two    large   opposed  nectocalyces,  more 
rarely  with  only  one  nectocalyx.     There  are  no 

dactylozooids.  The  appendages  arise  in  groups  arranged  regularly, 
and  can  be  retracted  into  a  cavity  of  the  nectocalyx  (fig.  192).  Each 
group  of  individuals  consists  of  a  small  nutritive  polyp,  a  tentacle 
with  naked  kidney-shaped  groups  of  nematocysts,  and  gonophores. 


FIG.  192. — Dijiiiyes  aeu- 
minata,  magnified 
about  8  times.  Sb, 
Fluid  reservoir  in  the 
upper  nectocalyx 
(somatocyst). 
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To  these  is  usually  added  a  funnel  or  umbrella-shaped  hydrophyl- 
liuni  (fig.  192).  These  groups  of  individuals  may  in  some  Diphyids 
become  free,  and  assume  a  separate  existence  as  Eudoxia  (fig.  193). 
The  gonophores  contain  numerous  ova  in  the  nianubrium,  which 
often  projects  as  a  cone  from  the  aperture  of  the  bell.  In  the  larva 
the  upper  nectocalyx  is  the  first  formed. 

F.im.  Hippopodidae.  The  swimming  column  has  two  rows  of  nectocalyces, 
and  is  situate  on  an  upper  lateral  branch  of  the  stem.  The  male  and  female 
gonophores  are  grouped  in  clusters  and  are  situate  at  the  base  of  the  nutritive 
polyp.  Crli'lm  H\i>p<i}>ux  Forsk.,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Diphyidae.  With  two  very  large  nectocalyces  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
stem  and  opposite  to  each  other.  Diplnjfx  iicuminatti  Lkt.,  dioecious  ;  with 

Eiido,r}u  cKmjianiilatii.  Aliyln  pmtuijona  Esch.,  with 
EiuJo.rid  mlio'idex,  Mediterranean.  Spliceroneetes 
Huxl.  =  J/^r//;////r.v  ('Is.,  ty.  i/n/cili*  Cls.  with  D\i>lo- 
j>li>/.-«(  invrmix.  Mediterranean. 

(4)  Sub-order  :  Discoidece.  Stem  compressed 
to  a  flat  disc,  with  a  system  of  canal-like  spaces 
(central  cavity).  Above  lies  the  pneumatocyst 
in  the  form  of  a  disc-shaped  reservoir  of  car- 
tilaginous consistence  composed  of  concentric 
canals  opening  to  the  exterior.  The  polypoid 
and  medusoid  appendages  are  situate  on  the 
under  side  of  the  disc.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
nutritive  Polyp,  around  which  are  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  To  the  base  of  these  small  Polyps 
are  attached  the  gonophores.  The  dactylozooids 
are  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  disc.  The 
gonophores  are  set  free  as  small  Medusw  (Chry- 
somitra],  which  do  not  produce  the  generative 
material  till  long  after  separation. 

Fam.  Velellidae.      Vrlrlln    xj>ir<ntx    Esch..    Mediter- 
Esch. 


FIG.  193.— Part  of  a  Di- 
pkyid  (after  R.  Leuck- 
art).  -D,  Hydrophyl- 
lium  ;  GS,  genital 
nectocalyx ;  P,  polyp 
with  tentacles.  The 
individual  groups  se- 
parate as  Emlux'iH. 

ranean.     Porptta   mi- 
Order  3. — SCYPHOMEDUS.E   =   ACALEPHA.* 

Medusce  of  considerable  size,  with  gastric  filaments.  The  edge  of  the 
umbrella  lobed.  The  sense  organs  covered.  The  embryonic  stages  are 
not  hydro-id  stocks  but  ScypKistoma  and  Strobila  forms. 

The  Medusce  of  this  order  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
hydroid  group  by  their  considerable  size  and  the  great  thickness  of 

*  Besides  the  works  of  Brandt.  L.  Agassiz,  Huxley.  Eysenhardt,  compare 
v.  Siebold,  "  Beitriige  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere."  183U.  M. 
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their  umbrella,  the  gelatinous  connective  tissue  of  which  is  richly 
developed  and  contains  a  quantity  of  strong  fibrillje  and  a  network 
of  elastic  fibres,  which  structures  confer  upon  it  a  greater  tirmno.s 
and  rigidity. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  group  is  derived  from  the  structure 
of  the  edge  of  the  umbrella.     This  is  divided  by  a  regular  number 


GH 


RK 


FIG.  194.—  Anreliu  iiurifa,  from  the  oral  surface.  MA,  The  four  oral  tentacles  with  the  mouth 
in  the  centre ;  Gk,  generative  organs ;  GH,  aperture  of  genital  pouch ;  Rk,  sense 
organ  (marginal  body);  KG,  radial  vessel ;  T,  tentacle  at  edge  of  the  disc. 

of  indentations  usually  into  eight  groups  of  lobes  between  which  the 
sense  organs  are  contained  in  special  pits  (fig.  194). 

The  marginal  lobes  of  the  Acalepluv,  like  the  continuous  velum 
of  the  Hydromeduscr,  appear  to  be  secondary  formations  at  the  edge 
of  the  disc.  In  the  young  stage  known  as  Ejihyra,  which  is  common 
at  least  to  all  the  Discoj)lwra,  they  are  present  as  eight  pairs  of 

Sars.  '•  Ueber  die  Entwicklung  cler  Medusa  aurita  und  <  'yanea  capillata." 
Arekir.fiir  Xntiii-i/i-xi-h,  1811.  H.  J.  Clark.  "  Prodromus  of  the  History,  etc..  of 
the  Order  Lucernaria,"  Jotirn.  of  Jioxt.  Sur.  of  Nat.  Jlixt.,  1868.  (.'.  C'laus, 
'•  Studien  uber  Poh'pen  und  Quallcn  der  Adria,"  Denkschriften  <h-r  /,'. 
AhniJi'ini/'  ili-r  Wixxciixf'li.  Wii-ii,  1ST 7.  C.  Claus.  ••  Untersuc'huiigen  iiber 
Charylidea  marsupialis,"  Arbeitrn  OHX  ilcm  Zanl.  Institut.  II  int.,  1878.  Also 
E.  Haeckel,  1.  c. 
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relatively  long  tongue-like  processes,  and  grow  out  from  the  disc-like 
segments  of  the  titrobila  as  marginal  cones.  An  undivided  mar- 
ginal membrane  (the  velarium],  differing  from  the  velum  of  the 
Craspedota  [in  containing  prolongations  of  the  canals  of  the  gastro- 
vascular  system],  is  present  in  the  Ckarybdeidce  alone. 

The  Acalepha  differ  from  the  Hydro  niedusce  in  possessing,  as  a  rule, 
large  oral  tentacles  at  the  free  end  of  the  wide  manubrium.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  an  unequal  growth  of  the 
edges  of  the  mouth.  They  grow  as  four  arm-like  processes  of  the 
manubrium  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  are  placed  radially, 


FIG.  195.— Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  a  Bhizosfonm.  U,  Umbrella;  M, 
gastric  cavity;  S,  sub-umbrella;  &,  genital  band;  Sh,  sub-genital  pit;  F,  filament; 
SM,  muscle  system  of  the  sub-umbrella ;  R.gf,  radial  vessels ;  Rk,  sense  organs ; 
Rg,  olfactory  pits ;  Al,  ocular  lobe ;  8k,  shoulder  tufts ;  Dk,  dorsal  tufts  ;  f'k,  ventral 
tufts  of  the  eight  arms  ;  Z,  terminal  parts  of  the  arms. 

i.e.  they  alternate  with  the  genital  organs  and  gastric  filaments. 
In  some  cases  the  arms  become  forked  at  an  early  period,  and  four 
pairs  of  arms  are  formed,  the  lobed  tufted  edges  of  which  may  again 
divide  and  sub-divide  into  many  branches.  In  this  case,  the  margins 
of  the  mouth  and  the  opposed  surfaces  of  each  pair  of  arms  fuse  in 
early  life  in  such  a  way  that  the  original  central  mouth  becomes 
obliterated,  and  in  its  place  there  are  developed  a  number  of  small 
tufted  orifices  on'  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  arms,  through  which 
nutriment  is  taken  in  (Rhizostomidse,  fig.  195). 
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The  form  of  the  gastrovascular  apparatus  exhibits  considerable 
differences,  which  in  the  Discophora  may  be  considered  as  modifica- 
tions of  the  Ephyra  type.  The  fiat  disc  of  the  Ephyru,  which 
is  split  into  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  contains  a  central  gastric  cavity 
into  which  the  canal  of  the  short,  wide,  four-cornered  manu- 
oriuni  leads.  From  this  central  cavity  there  diverge  eight  canal- 
like  peripheral  diverticula  (radial  pouches),  between  which  there  .-in- 
formed sooner  or  later  in  the  vascular  lamella  the  same  number  of 
short  intermediate  canals  (intermediate  pouches).  The  radial  and 
intermediate  canals  sometimes  become  enlarged,  as  in  Pelai/ia  and 


- 


FIG.  100.  Section  through  the  olfactory  pit,  the  sense-organ  (marginal  body)  and  its  nerve 
centre,  of  Aun-lia  uiirlta.  If,  Olfactory  pit ;  L,  lobe  of  the  umbrella  covering  the 
sense  organ;  P,  eye  spot;  Of,  otolith  of  the  auditory  sac ;  Z,  cells  after  solution  of  the 
otoliths  ;  En,  entoderm ;  EC,  ectoderm  with  the  underlying  layer  of  nerve  fibrilla?,  F. 

Chrysaora,  so  as  to  form  unusually  broad  gastric  pouches  separated 
by  thin  septa  and  without  any  communication  with  each  other  at 
the  periphery.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  transformed  into 
narrow  vessels,  between  which,  in  the  broad  intervening  septa,  there 
is  secondarily  developed  during  the  subsequent  growth  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  layers  of  the  vascular-lamella,  a  rich  network  of 
anastomosing  canals,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  disc  a  circular  canal 
( J  nrrJia,  ItJiizostoma). 
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The  gastrovascular  apparatus  of  the  cup-  or  bell->haped  Calycozoa 
and  Charybdeidce  differs  from  the  types  above  described,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  more  primitive  Scyphistoma  stage,  in  that  the 
gastric  cavity  presents  only  four  peripheral  vascular  pouches,  which 
are  very  wide,  and  separated  by  extremely  thin  septa. 

The  worm-like  movable  tentacles  of  the  gastric  cavity,  the  gastric 
filaments,  which  are  not  found  in  any  Hydromedusce  afford  an  im- 
portant distinctive  mark.  They  correspond  to  the  so-called  mesenteric 
filaments  of  the  Anthozoa,  and  afford  the  same  aid  to  digestion 
through  the  secretion  of  their  glandular  entodermal  covering.  In 
every  case  they  are  attached  to  the  sub-umbrella  wall  of  the 
stomach,  and  fall  in  the  four  radii  of  the  generative  organs  (radii  of 
the  second  order),  which  alternate  with  the  radii  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  or  radii  of  the  first  order.  They  visually  follow  the  inner 
edge  of  the  generative  organs  in  a  simple  or  convoluted  curved  line. 

The  existence  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  Acalepha  has  only 
recently  been  demonstrated  with  certainty.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  are  contained  in  the  ectoderm  of, 
the  stalk  and  base  of  the  marginal  bodies,  and  consist  of  a  considerable 
layer  of  nerve  fibrillse  deep  in  the  ciliated  ectodermal  epithelium, 
the  nerve  cells  of  which  are  elongated  in  the  form  of  a  rod,  and  bend 
round  at  their  basal  extremities  to  be  continued  directly  into  the 
nerve  fibrillre  (fig.  196).  There  is  in  addition  a  widely  distributed  and 
important  peripheral  nerve  plexus  in  the  muscles  of  the  sub-umbrella. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  investigations  have  completely  elucidated 
the  manner  in  which  this  nerve  plexus  is  related  to  the  nerve  centres 
of  the  marginal  bodies,  and  how  the  latter  are  connected  with  one 
another.  The  existence  of  a  nerve  ring  on  the  sub-umbrella  surface 
has  been  proved  only  for  the  Charybdeidce,  in  which  the  edge  of  the 
disc  is  not  notched  (fig.  169).  The  antimeres  of  the  Acaleplm  show 
in  all  cases  a  great  degree  of  individuality,  and,  when  cut  off,  are  able 
to  live  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  marginal  bodies,  as  well  as  the  pit-like  depressions  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  excavations  in  which  the  marginal  bodies  are 
placed  (olfactory  pits),  must  be  considered  as  sense-organs. 

The  marginal  bodies  are  morphologically  the  remnants  of  reduced 
tentacles.  They  may  be  seen  on  the  under  side  of  the  umbrella  in 
the  stage  of  the  Ephyra,  and  are  overgrown  by  portions  of  the  edge 
of  the  umbrella  (Steganophthalmata).  [They  contain  a  central  canal 
lined  by  endoderm  and  continuous  with  the  gastro-vascular  system 
of  the  disc,  fig.  196].  They  appear  in  all  cases  to  unite  the  functions 
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of  ocular  and  auditory  apparatus.  The  auditory  function  is  provided 
for  by  a  large  sac  containing  crystals,  which  originates  from  the  cells 
of  the  eiitoderm  ;  while  the  eye  consists  of  a  mass  of  pigment  lying  on 
the  dorsal  or  ventral  face,  and  nearer  the  end  of  the  stalk.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  (Nausithoe)  it  is  provided  with  a  refractile  cuticular 
lens.  But  it  is  in  the  Charybdeida-  that  the  sense  body  reaches  the 
highest  development ;  for  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  terminal  :-ac 
of  otoliths,  there  is  also  present,  in  the  wall  of  the  dilated  vascular 
space  of  the  papilla,  an  extremely  complicated  visual  organ,  formed 
of  four  small  paired  and  two  large  unpaired  eyes,  in  which  lens, 
vitreous  body,  and  retina  can  be  distinguished. 

The  four  generative  organs  of  the  Acalepha  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  consecpaence  of  their  size  and  their  bright  colouring. 
In  some  cases,  at  any  rate  in  the  Discopkora,  they  protrude  as  folded 
bands  into  special  cavities  in  the  umbrella,  the  so-called  sub-genital 
pits  (hence  the  term  Pkanerocarpce  Esch.)  In  all  cases  these  bands 
lie  on  the  lower  (sub-umbrella)  wall  of  the  digestive  cavity  (figs.  194, 
195),  from  which  they  originate  as  leaf -like  prominences.  The 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  gastric  epithelium ;  the  under,  which 
is  turned  towards  the  sub-umbrella,  with  germinal  epithelium,  the 
elements  of  which,  in  the  process  of  development,  pass  into  the 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  band. 

The  formation  of  the  cavities  in  the  sub-umbrella  of  the  Discophora 
is  due  to  a  local  growth  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  sub -umbrella; 
in  some  cases,  however,  they  may  be  completely  absent  (Discomedusa, 
Nausithoe).  The  mature  generative  products  are  dehisced  into  the 
gastric  cavity,  and  pass  out  through  the  mouth;  but  in  many  cases 
the  ova  undergo  their  embryonic  development  either  in  the  ovary 
(Chrysaora)  or  in  the  oral  tentacles  (Aurelia).  Separate  sexes  are 
the  rule.  Male  and  female  individuals,  however,  apart  from  the 
colour  of  their  generative  organs,  have  only  slight  sexual  differences, 
as,  for  instance,  the  form  and  length  of  the  tentacles  (Aurelia), 
Chrysaora  is  hermaphrodite. 

In  the  Discophora  the  development  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  alternation  of  generations ;  the  asexual  generations  being  repre- 
sented by  the  Scyphistoma  and  Strubila;  but  in  exceptional  cases 
it  is  direct  (Pelagia).  In  all  cases  a  complete  segmentation  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  ciliated  larva,  the  so-called  planula,  which 
attaches  itself  by  the  pole  which  is  directed  forwards  in  swimming. 
This  pole  is,  however,  opposite  to  the  gastrula  mouth,  which  in 
the  meantime  becomes  closed,  while  round  the  mouth,  which  is 
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formed  as  a  perforation  at  the  free  end,  the  tentacles  appear.  As 
in  the  embryo  Actinia,  two  opposite  tentacles  first  make  their 
appearance  :  not,  however,  simultaneously,  the  one  appearing  after 
the  other,  so  that  the  young  larva  about  to  develop  into  the  Scyphis- 
toma  presents  a  bilaterally  symmtrical  structure.  Subsequently 
the  second  pair  appear  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  first  tentacles.  These  four  tentacles  mark  the  radii  of  the  first 
order.  Then  alternating  with  these,  but  in  a  less  regular  suc- 
cession, the  third  and  fourth  pairs  appear  ;  and  soon  after  in  the 
plane  of  these  latter  four  longitudinal  folds  of  the  gastric  cavity 
are  developed  (radii  of  the  second  order  or  of  the  gastric  filaments 
and  genital  organs). 

The  eight-armed  ticyphistoma  soon  produces  eight  fresh  tentacles, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  irregular  succession,  and  alternate  with 
the  tentacles  already  present.  Their  position  determines  the  inter- 
mediate radii  of  the  fiiture  young  Discophor  or  Ephyra,  After  the 
formation  of  the  circle  of  tentacles  and  the  secretion  of  a  clear  basal 
periderm  (Chrysaora),  the  Scyphistoma  is  capable  of  reproduction 
by  fission  and  gemmation.  At  first  the  Scyphistoma  appears  to 
multiply  only  by  budding  ;  the  second  mode  of  reproduction,  the 
process  of  strobilization,  begins  later.  This  consists  essentially  in  the 
fission  and  division  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  into  a  number 
of  segments,  thus  changing  the  Scyphistoma  to  a  Strobila.  The 
separation  of  the  segments  progresses  continuously  from  the  anterior 
end  to  the  base  of  the  Strobila,  so  that  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
tentacles,  first  the  terminal  segment,  then  the  second,  and  so  forth, 
attain  independent  existence.  Each  segment  becomes  an  Ephyra, 
developing  eight  pairs  of  elongated  marginal  lobes,  with  a  marginal 
body  in  the  notch  which  separates  the  two  lobes  of  the  same 
pair.  It  is  these  marginal  lobes  which  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella  of  the  Ephyra  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  young 
Ephyra  gradually  acquires  the  special  peculiarities  of  form  and 
organization  of  the  sexually  mature  animal  (vide  figs.  113  « — A). 

The  number  of  nematocysts  accumulated  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  disc  and  on  the  tentacles  of  many  Medusas  enable  them  to  cause 
a  perceptible  stinging  sensation  on  contact.  Many,  e.y.  Pelagia,  are 
phosphorescent.  According  to  Panceri,  this  phenomena  originates  in 
the  fat-like  contents  of  certain  epithelial  cells  on  the  surface. 

In  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  their  tissues,  certain  large  Medusa 
have  left  impressions  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Sohlenhofen 
(Mfldusites  circularis,  etc.) 


SCI'PIIOME-DUS.E CALYCOZOA. 


(1)  Sub-order:   Calycozoa  (( 'ylico/na). 

Cup-shaped   Acalepha  attached    !>//   their  aboral  pole.       '/'/''// 
four  wide,  vascular  pouches  separate*!  !>;/  narrow  walls,  and  eiylit  unn,- 
like  2»'ocesses  beset  with  tentacles  on  the  edge  of  the  umbrella. 

The  Caltjcozoa  are  best  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  >SV/////.v- 
finiia.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  Scyphistonia  deprived  of 
their  tentacles,  which  indeed  are  only  transitory  structures,  and 
elongated  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  changed  in 
several  particulars  which  are  characteristic  of  the  medusa  stage. 
The  four  septa  arise  by  the  fusion  of  the  four  gastric  folds  with 
the  wide  oral  disc,  which  becomes  drawn  in  and  concave  like  a  sub- 
umbrella.  These  four  septa  separate  the  same  mimber  of  gas- 

rt  b 


FIG.  107.— «(,  A  Culycozim,!.  (Litcrrwiriinfrwu  the  oral  surf  ace  magnified  about  8  diameters. 
S,  Septa  of  the  four  gastric  pouches;  L,  longitudinal  muscle  fibres  with  the  genital  band; 
Ht,  marginal  tentacles.  I,  The  Calycoznon  seen  from  the  side ;  G,  Genital  organs ;  Gin, 
gastric  fold  in  the  stalk ;  at  the  base  is  the  foot  gland. 

trovascular  pouches  :  while  the  margin  of  the  cup  is  drawn  out  into 
eight  arm-like  processes,  from  which  groups  of  short,  knobbed 
tentacles  arise  (rig.  197). 

The  genital  organs  extend  on  the  oral  wall  of  the  umbrella  into 
the  arms  as  eight  band-shaped,  plicated  ridges.  They  run  along  in 
pairs  at  the  lower  part  of  each  septum  in  the  gastric  cavity.  The 
ovum,  according  to  Fol,  undergoes  a  complete  segmentation,  which 
results  in  a  single-layered  blastosphere.  This  becomes  an  oval,  two- 
layered  larva,  which  becomes  ciliated,  swims  freely  about,  and  finally 
attaches  itself.  The  further  development  probably  takes  place 
directly  without  alternation  of  generations. 

17 
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Fam.  Lucernaridae.  Lucernaria  0.  Fr.  M  tiller,  Calycozoa  with  four  radial 
chambers  ;  without  genital  pouches,  and  without  the  accessory  chambers  of 
the  digestive  cavity  alternating  with  these.  L.  qun/J ricunt/.t  0.  Fr.  Miiller. 
campanulata  Lmx.  Crater olo^lnix  Clark,  with  genital  pouches  and  four 

chambers  of  the  gastric  cavity  alterna- 
ting with  them.  Cr.  Li-ni-ltarti  Tschb. 
—lielgolandica  Lkt. ,  Heligoland. 

The  Lucaniar'ni  are  without  exception 
marine  animals,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  reproductive  power.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  Meyer,  if  the  stalk  be  cut  off, 
the  cup  reproduces  a  new  one.  and 
injured  individuals,  and  even  excised 
pieces,  can  become  perfect  animals. 

(2)  Sub-order :  Marsupialida 

(Lobophora}. 

Tetra-radiate  Acalepha  having  a 
four-sided  pouch-like  form.  The 
velum  has  a  smooth  margin,  and 
contains  vessels  prolongations  of 
the  gastro-vascular  systeni\.  On  the 
margin  of  the  disc  there  are  four 
vertically  placed  lobe-like  appen- 
dages. There  are  four  covered  sense 
organs,  and  the  same  number  of 
vascular  pouches  separated  by  nar- 
roio  partition  ivalls. 

The  Charybdei?  are  distinguished 
by  the  deep  bell  shape  of  their  body, 
and  were  formerly  reckoned  as 
"  Craspedota  "  among  the  Hydro- 
medusce,  with  which  they  certainly 
have  some  characteristics  in  com- 
mon. Amongst  these  character- 
istics the  most  striking  is  the 
possession  of  a  smooth-edged  velum, 
which,  however,  contains  vessels. 
FIG.  \w.-d,aryide<i  ma™n,iaih,  natural  Qn  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 

size.    T,  Tentacles  ;  Kk,  marginal  bodies  . 

(sense  organs) ;  Ov,  ovaries.  the  gastric  filaments  and    of    the 

large    sense    organs    enclosed    in 

niches  points  to  a  relationship  with  the  Acalepha ;  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  the  character  of  their  whole  structure,  in  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Lucernaridw  are  perceptible,  though  greatly 
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modified.     As  in  Lucemaridcie,  the  vascular  spaces  arc  wide  pouches 
divided  from  each  other  by  four  narrow  septa  (figs.  1!»S}  199). 

The  nervous  system  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Hydromedusce  by  the 
presence  of  a  sharply  denned  nerve-ring.  This  nerve-ring  is  placed 
on  the  .sub-umbrella  side  of  the  bell,  and,  since  at  the  bases  of  the 
four  sense  organs  it  lies  further  from  the  margin  than  it  does  at  the 
corners  of  the  bell,  it  has  a  sharply  marked,  zig-zag  course.  The 
nerve  fibrillfe  given  off  from  it  mostly  supply  the  muscular  system  of 
the  sub-umbrella,  and  there  give  rise  to  numerous  reticula  of  nbrilla? 
connected  writh  large  ganglion  cells.  Large  bundles  of  fibrilhe  com- 
p;i  ruble  to  nerves  have  only  been  found  in  the  four  radii  of  the  mar- 
ginal bodies.  The  latter  attain  a  high  degree  of  development,  since 
the  knob-like  swelling  in  which  they  terminate  possesses,  in  addition 
to  the  lithocyst,  a  complicated  visual  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
large  unpaired  median  eyes  and  four 
small  paired  lateral  eyes. 

The  generative  organs  have  a.  very 
peculiar  form.  They  are  separated 
from  the  gastric  filaments  and  as 
thin,  rather  broad  plates  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  four  partition  walls, 

length    of     the 
Unfortunately 
known    of    the 


mar- 


FIG.  199.— The  apicalhalf  of  a  Charybdea 
divided  transversely,  seen  from  the 
sub-umbrella  side.  The  four  oral 
arms  are  visible.  Oc,  Ovaries  on  the 
four  septa,  S ;  Ost,  ostia  of  the  gas- 
tric pouches ;  Gf,  gastric  filaments. 


reach     the    whole 
vascular    pouches, 
nothing   is   as   yet 
development. 

Fam.   Charybdeidae.     Cli<injlnl<'<t 
xMjt'niTix    Per.    Les.   (Murxiipiulix   Plum-i 
Les.)  Mediterranean. 

(3)  Sub-order :  Discophora  (Acra- 
speda) ,  Ephyra-medusce. 

Disc-shaped  Accuepha,  the  margin  of  ivhose  disc  is  divided  into  eight 

lobes.     They  have  at  least  eight  sub-marginal  sense  organs  contained  in 

niches,  and  with  the  same  number  of  ocular  lobes.     As  a  rule  there  are 

four  great  cavities  in  the  umbrella  for  the  generative  organs. 

The  Discophora,  which  are  generally  known  simply  as 
can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the  Calycozoa  and  the 
by  the  disc-shaped  lobed  umbrella  and  usually  by  the  large  size  of 
the  oral  tentacles.  The  lobes  of  the  umbrella,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  detail,  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  eight  pairs  of 
lobes  of  the  Ephyra,  which,  as  the  common  starting-point  of  the 
Discophora,  presents  most  clearly  the  eight-rayed  symmetry  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  group.  The  striped  muscles  of  the  sub-umbrella 
are  strongly  developed  to  correspond  with  the  great  size  of  the  body  : 
and  beneath  them  the  supporting  lamella  is  usually  thrown  into  a 
number  of  closely  aggregated  circular  folds,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  surface  on  which  the  muscular  epithelium  with 
its  circularly  arranged  fibres  are  placed. 

The  generative  organs  have  the  form  of  horse-shoe  shaped  frills 
which  project  into  four  widely  open  cavities  in  the  sub-umbrella, 
the  sub-genital  pits.  These  cavities  are  not  developed  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  (Nausithoe,  Discomedusa}.  The  germinal  epithelium, 


GA- 


RK. 


FIG.  200. — Aurelia  in/ritu,  seen  from  the  oral  surface.  MA,  The  four  oral  arms  with  the 
mouth  in  the  centre ;  6'fr,  The  genital  frills  ;  GH,  Openings  of  the  sub-genital  cavities  ; 
Hk,  Marginal  bodies  ;  HO,  Radial  vessels  ;  T,  Tentacles  on  the  margin  of  the  disc. 

which  is  always  embedded  in  the  gelatinous  substance,  is  covered 
with  an  entodermul  layer,  and  is  probably  itself  an  entodermal 
product  (fig.  200).  Development  takes  place  by  alternation  of  gene- 
rations. In  rare  cases  (Pelagia)  the  development  is  simplified,  and 
the  larva  passes  directly  into  the  Eplti/ra,  missing  out  the  attached 
Scyphistoma  and  the  Strobila  stage  (Krohn}. 

1.  tfemceostomew.      Discophora    with    large    central    mouth    sur- 
rounded by  four  large  often  nmlti-lobed  oral  arms.     The  form  of  the 
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umbrella  edge,  the  number  of  lobes  and  marginal  tentacles  present 
great  variations. 

Fam.  Ephyropsidae,  Epli  ri/upxi*.  (Jgbr.  (^'fnixifJinii  Koll).  Disc  small  and 
like  that  of  EpJii/rtt.  with  simplr  gastric  sacs,  without  oral  arms,  hut  with  eight 
marginal  tentacles.  The  genital  organs  (in  four  pairs)  do  not  lie  in  umbrella 
cavities.  E.  jii'litijii-ii  Kiill.,  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

Fain.  Pelagidae.  Pdinjin  Per.  Les.  With  wide  gastric  pouches  and  eight 
long  marginal  tentacles  in  the  iuterradii.  No  alternation  of  generations.  P. 
•inn-til  urn,  Per.  Les.,  Mediterranean.  Cliri/xuiu-ti  Per.  Les..  with  twenty-four 
long  marginal  tentacles.  The  radial  and  intermediate  gastric  pouches  are  per- 
ceptibly different.  Cfn:  lii/xuxr,  II,  /  K~ch.  Hermaphrodite.  Xorth  Sea  and 
Adriatic. 

Fam.  Cyaneidse.  Cijancn  Per.  Les.  The  tentacles  are  united  in  bundles  011 
the  under  surface  of  the  deeply  lobed  thick  disc.  There  are  sixteen  (eight 
radial  and  eight  intermediate)  more  or  less  wide  gastric  pouches,  which  break 
np  near  the  end  of  the  marginal  lobes  into  small  ramified  vessels.  C.  cupilltitu 
Esch. 

Fam.  Aurelidae.  Itixi-omnhixn  (.'Is.  With  large  oral  arms,  with  branched 
vessels  and  two  marginal  tentacles.  Subgenital  pits  present.  1).  luliti.tn  Cls., 
Adriatic.  Aiiniin  Per.  Les..  with  branched  radial  vessels  and  edge  of  disc 
fringed  with  small  tentacles.  A.  miritu  L.  {31<-<hixu  miritu,  L.),  Baltic,  North 
Sea,  Adriatic,  etc.  A.fl<iri<lnlti  A'_r..  coast  of  North  America. 

2.  Rhizostomece.  No  central  mouth,  funnel-shaped  slits  in  the 
eight  oral  arms  and  eight,  rarely  twelve,  marginal  bodies  on  the  lobed 

O  O  •/ 

margin  of  the  disc.  There  are  110  marginal  tentacles.  The  central 
mouth,  which  is  at  first  present,  becomes  closed  during  the  larval 
development  by  the  fusion  of  the  edges  of  the  lips.  Funnel-like  splits 
are  formed  on  the  folded  edges  of  the  four  pairs  of  arms,  the  so- 
called  suctorial  mouths,  by  means  of  which  microscopic  bodies  are 
received  into  the  canal  system  of  the  oral  arms  (fig.  195). 


Cuv.  The  arms  end  in  simple  tubular  prolongations,  and  bear 
accessory  tufts  at  their  bases.  Rl.  Curler!  Per.  Les.,  G-pliea  Per.  Les.  The 
branched  oral  arms  have  groups  of  iiematocysts  and  long  filaments  between 
the  terminal  tufts,  delicti-  Per.  Les.  (Casxiopcn')  borboniea  Delle  Ch.,  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic. 

CLASS    III.—  CTENOl'HOUA.* 

Jfedusce  of  spherical  or  cylindrical,  rarely  band-shaped  form  ;  with 
<'u/1tf,  meridional  rows  of  vibratile  plates  formed  of  fused  cilia.     They 

*  C.  Gegenbaur.  "  Studieu  fiber  Organisation  und  Systematik  der  Cteno- 
phorcn."  An-Jiir.  filr  Xnt  11  r,/i'.^-]i..  IS.V!.  L.  Agassi/:.  "  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,''  vol.  Hi.,  Boston.  1860. 
A.  Kowalevski,  "BntwickelungsgescMchte  der  Rippenqnallen."  Petersburg,  18iil>. 
H.  Fol,  •'  Bin  Beitrag  /,ur  Anatomic  und  Entwicklungsgeschichte  einiger  Rip- 
p.-n.|iiallcn,''  Inaugural  dissertation.  Jena.  1809.  A.  Agassiz,  "Embryology 
of  the  Ctenophone,"  Cambridge.  U.S..  1874.  C.  Chun,  "Die  Ctenophoren  des 
Golfes  von  Neapel,"  Leipzig.  1880. 
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2)ossess  an  wsopli.ayeal  tube  and  a  yastro-vascular  canal  system.     Two 

lateral  tentacles,  which  can  be  retracted  into  pouches,  are  often  present. 

The    Ctenopliora,  possess    a   shape    which    can    in    all    cases    be 

reduced    to  a   sphere.     They   are   radially   symmetrical    free-swim- 

ming     Coelenterata      of       gelatinous 

consistence.         The     body    is     often 

bilaterally  compressed,  so  that  it  is 

possible     to 

distinguish 

two     planes 

passing 

through  the 

long  axis  at 

right  angles 

to   one    an- 

FIG.     201.  —  Cydippe,     seen     from     the 

apical  pole,  s,  Sagittal  plane  ;  T,  other  :  these 
transverse  plane;  X,  swimming  arethe*W/^- 
plates  ;  Of,  gastro-vascular  system. 

tal  plane  and 

the  transverse  plane,  and  are  analogous 
to  the  median  (longitudinal  vertical),  and 
lateral  (longitudinal  horizontal)  planes  of 
bilaterally  symmetrical  animals  (tig.  201). 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs 
bears  a  relation  to  these  two  planes.  All 
parts  of  the  body  which  occur  in  pairs,  as 
the  two  tentacles,  the  gastric  canals,  the 
hepatic  bands  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
vessels  which  give  origin  to  the  eight  lateral 
canals,  all  lie  in  the  transverse  plane,  while 
the  sagittal  plane  coincides  with  the  longer 
axis  of  the  oesophageal  (gastric)  tube  (whence 
also  called  the  gastric  plane),  the  two  so- 
called  polar-fields,  and  the  terminal  vessels 
of  the  infundibuluui. 


°- 


The  inf  undibulum  is  so  compressed  that  FlG  zaz.—Ct/iHp 
its    longest    diameter    falls    in    the    lateral      ;''«'"'-'     0^   Chnn)- 

Mouth. 

plane,  which  on  this  account  is  sometimes 

called  the  infundibular  plane.  Since  these  two  planes  divide  the  body 
into  halves,  which  correspond  with  one  another,  and  since  there  is  no 
division  into  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  the  arrangement  of  the 
body  may  be  said  to  be  bi-radially  symmetrical,  but  cannot  be  called 
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bilaterally  symmetrical,  although  each  half  possesses  this  property. 
The  body  is  divided  by  these  two  perpendicular  planes  into  four 
similar  quadrants. 

Locomotion  is  principally  effected  by  the  regular  vibration  of  the 
hyaline  swimming  plates,  which  are  disposed  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  eight  meridional  rows,  in  such  a  way  that  each  quadrant 
possesses  two  rows  of  plates,  a  transverse  and  a  sagittal  (fig.  202). 
Locomotion  is  also  assisted  by  the  contractility  of  the  muscle  fibre* 
of  the  gelatinous  tissue ;  this  contractility  in  the  band-shaped 
Cestidce  causes  an  undulating  motion  of  the  whole  body. 

The  mouth,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  umbrella-shaped 
lobed  processes  of  the  gelatinous  tissue,  leads  into  a  wide  (Beroe)  or 
narrow  oesophageal  tube,  which  in  the  latter  case  soon  becomes 
flattened  and  broad.  The  cesophageal  tube  is  furnished  with  two 
hepatic  bands,  and  com- 
municates posteriorly, 
by  an  opening  capa- 
ble of  being  closed  by 
muscles,  with  the  gastric 
cavity,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  in- 
fundibulum. The  long 
cesophageal  tube  projects 
and  opens  freely  into 
the  infundibulum,  and 
is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, as  far  as  the  level 
of  the  two  longitudinal  vessels  which  accompany  the  two  lateral 
surface-;  in  the  transverse  plane. 

The  infundibulum,  which  is  in  all  cases  compressed  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  oesophageal  tube,  gives  oft'  eight  vessels  to 
the  swimming-plates.  These  vessels  have  a  bi-radial  symmetry.  It 
also  gives  off  two  vessels,  which  are  dilated  into  two  terminal  sacs ; 
the  latter  surround  the  sense-organ  at  the  aboral  pole,  which  is 
known  as  the.otolith  vesicle,  and  each  of  them  opens  to  the  exterior 
by  an  orifice  which  is  placed  in  a  diagonal  plane  and  is  capable  of 
being  closed.  Two  tentacular  vessels  may  arise  from  the  bottom  of 
the  infundibulum.  The  internal  surface  both  of  the  resophageal  tube 
and  of  the  infundibulum  and  its  vessels  seem  to  be  completely  clothed 
with  cilia. 


FIG.  203. — Aboral  end  of  Callitmirn  lialata  (after  E. 
Hei'twig) .  a1,  The  two  polar  spaces  ;  «•,  the  beginning 
of  the  eight  rows  of  swimming  plates,  between  which 
the  otolith  vesicle  and  the  nerve  plate  are  seen. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  nervous  system  of  the  Ctenophora 
(fig.  203)  is  but  imperfectly  known.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
large  vesicle  found  at  the  aboral  pole,  with  its  clear  fluid  and 
vibratile  otoliths,  is  a  sense-organ  ;  it  is  also  exceedingly  probable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  organization  of  the  Acalepha,  that 
the  central  nervous  system  of  the  CteiwpJtwa  is  contained  in  the 
thickened  base  of  the  vesicle,  t/te  Otolith  j>/<tf?,  especially  as  the  latter 
is  also  closely  united  with  a  second  sense-organ,  the  sagittal  polar 
areas,  which  have  already  been  described  by  Fol  as  olfactory  organs, 
and  is  also  directly  connected  with  the  swimming  plates  by  eight 
ciliated  grooves. 

True  neniatocysts  are  but  seldom  found  in  the  ectoderm    of  the 

Ctenophora,  but  they  are  represented  by 
peculiar  fixing  or  prehensile  cells,  the  base 
of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  spirally  coiled 
thread,  while  the  projecting  and  convex  free 
end  (tig.  204)  is  of  a  glutinous  consistence, 
and  becomes  readily  attached  to  any  object 
which  touches  it. 

The  Ctenophora  are  hermaphrodite.  Both 
kinds  of  generative  products  arise  on  the  wall 
of  the  vessels  of  the  swimming  plates  or  of 
blind  sac-like  diverticula  of  the  same.  Some- 
times their  production  is  localised  (Cesium)  ; 
sometimes  they  originate  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  canals,  one  side  of  the  latter 
being  beset  with  egg-follicles,  the  other  with 
sperm-sacs  (Beroe).  The  germ  layers,  which 
arise  from  the  ectoderm,  are  covered  by 
entodermal  epithelium,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  projecting  fold. 
Ova  and  spermatozoa  pass  into  the  gastro- 
vascular  cavity,  and  are  ejected  through  the  apertures  of  the 
same. 

The  fertilized  ovum,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  loosely  fitting 
membrane,  consists,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Medusce,  of  a  thin  outer 
layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  (exoplasm)  and  a  central  food 
yolk  (endoplasm),  containing  vacuoles.  The  segmentation,  which  is 
complete,  leads  to  the  formation  of  two,  four,  eight  segmentation 
spheres,  each  of  which,  like  the  original  ovum,  consists  of  a  central 
mass,  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm.  In 


PIG.  204.  —  Smooth  muscle 
fibres,  prehensile  cells 
(kf),  and  tactile  cells  ((>), 
from  the  lateral  filaments 
of  the  tentacle  of  E/i/ilo- 
camig  stationis  (after  R. 
Hertwig).  i-f,  Prolonga- 
tion of  the  contractile 
thread  of  a  prehensile  cell. 
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the  stage  with  four  segments,  the  segments  are  so  disposed  that  two 
perpendicular  planes  placed  between  them  would  correspond  to  the 
two  principal  planes  of  the  fully  developed  animal.  Each  of  the  four 
spheres  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  four  quadrants  of  the  adult  animal 
(Fol.)  The  whole  mass  of  the  finely  granular  exoplasm  now  becomes 
collected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  segmentation  spheres,  where  it  is 
separated  off  and  gives  rise  to  eight  ne\v  small  spheres.  These,  by 
continued  division,  break  up  into  a  great  number  of  small  nucleated 
cells,  which  increase  rapidly  and  gvow  round  the  eight  large  seg- 
mentation spheres  or  the  cells  produced  from  them. 

The  young  Ctenophorn  sooner  or  later  leave  the  egg  membranes, 
and  at  this  period  differ  more  or  less  from 
the  sexually  mature  animal  in  the  simpler 
and  usually  more  spherical  form  of  the 
body,  in  the  small  size  of  the  tentacles 
and  swimming  plates,  and  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  size  of  the  oesophageal 
tube,  infuiidibulum,  and  vascular  canals. 
The  differences  are  most  striking  in  the 
lobed  Gtmoplwra  (with  the  exception  of 
Cestuiii),  the  embrj'os  of  which  have  a 
great  similarity  to  the  young  of  Ci/<lipj><>, 
and  have  no  traces  of  bi-radial  structure. 
It  is  only  after  a,  longer  period  of  larval 
life  that  the  completely  mature  form  is 
attained  by  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
swimming  plates  and  their  canals,  the  out- 
growth of  the  tentacle-like  processes,  and 
the  formation  of  two  lobe-like  projections 
round  the  mouth  from  those  halves  of  the 
body  which  correspond  to  the  longer  rows 
of  swimming  plates.  The  phenomenon 

remarked  by  Chun  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  young  of  Eii-ch<tr'o*, 
while  still  in  the  larval  stage,  become  sexually  mature  during  the 
hot  period  of  the. year. 

The  Ctenophora  live  in  the  warmer  seas,  and,  under  favourable 
conditions,  often  appear  in  great  quantities  at  the  surface.  They 
feed  OH  marine  animals  of  various  size,  which  they  capture  with 
their  tentacles.  Many,  as  the  Beroidw,  which  do  not  possess  tenta- 
cles, are  compensated  for  this  deficiency  by  the  possession  of  an 
unusually  large  mouth  (fig.  205),  by  means  of  which  they  are  able 


FIG.  205.  —  Beroe  ovntit*.  Ot, 
Lithocyst,  at  its  sides  are  the 
small  tentacles  of  the  polar 
areas  ;  2V,  mfundibulum. 
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to  receive  relatively  large  bodies,  even  fishes,  into  the  wide  cesophageai 
tube,  and  to  digest  them.  Although  the  average  size  is  small,  some 
of  them,  as  Cesium,  Eucharis,  reach  the  length  of  a  foot. 

Fain.  Cydippidae.  Body  slightly  compressed,  spherical  or  cylindrical,  with 
extremely  regular  development  of  the  swimming  plates.  Their  structure  is 
therefore  apparently  octoradial .  They  possei-s  two  tentacles  ;  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  swimming  plates  end  blindly.  Cijd'tppc-  liorwipluira  Ggbr.  = 
JToriiiijilioi-a  plu  in  nxa  Ag..  Mediterranean.  Ewlxrholtzia  cor/hitu  Koll., 
Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Cestidae.  Body  elongated  to  the  form  of  a  band  in  the  direction  of  the 
sagittal  plane.  Two  tentacles.  Vr.eilhnii-  pai-nUrlum  Fol.,  Canary  Isles. 
('/•xfmii  I'fnei'ix  ].css.,  Venus'  Girdle,  Mediterranean. 

Fain.  Lobatae.  The  laterally  compressed  body  possesses  two  umbrella-like 
lobes  near  the  mouth,  and  has  relatively  small  tentacles.  Eut-ltampJiaea  vexil- 
ligern  Ggbr.,  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  CMaja  papilloga,  M..  Edw. 
(AlcinSe  papillosa  Delle  Ch.  =  J\V«/Ai7/fr*««.  Less.),  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Beroidse.  Cliaracteriseil  by  the  laterally  compressed  body  with  fringe- 
like  appendages  on  the  periphery  of  the  polar  spaces  ;  without  tentacles. 
Bcrbc  Forshalii  M.  Edw.  (_tilln-xi-i-nx  and  rnfi-xci-nx  Forsk.),  Itlyio^xix  Cl<trl;j 
Ag..  Pandora  Jft&nmAngii,  Esch. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

ECHINODERMATA.* 

Animals  with  a  radial,  usually  pentamerous  arrangement.  They 
possess  a  skin  bearing  spicules  and  indurated  by  calcareous  deposits,  a 
digestive  canal,  a  water-vascular  apparatus,  and  a  true  vascular  system. 

The  radial  arrangement  of  the  Echinoderms  was  for  a  long  time 
held  to  be  a  character  of  typical  value,  and  was  the  principal  reason 
why,  since  the  time  of  Cuvier,  the  Echinoderms  were  included  in 
one  group,  the  Radiata,  with  the  Medusae  and  Polyps.  It  is  only 
in  recent  times  that  R.  Leuckart  has  effected  the  separation  of  the 
Echinoderms  from  the  Ccelenterates. 

The  organization  of  the  Echinoderms  does  in  fact  appear  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Ceelenterates,  and  seems  to  belong  to  a  so  much 
higher  grade  of  development,  that  the  combination  of  the  two  groups 

*  Fr.  Tiedemami,  ''Anatomic  der  Rohrenholothurie,  des  pomeranzfarbenen 
Seesternes  and  des  Stein-Seeigels,"  Heidelberg.  1820.  'Joh.  Muller,  "  I'ber  dm 
Bau  der  Echiuodcrmen,"  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad,  1853.  Joh.  Miiller.  "  Sieben 
Abhaiidlimgen  liber  die  Larven  mid  die  Eiitwickelung  der  Echiuodermen."  Abh. 
der  Berl.  Akad,  184(i,  1848,  18  ii),  1850.  1851, 1852,  1854.  A.  Agassiz,  "  Embryo- 
logy of  the  Starfish."  Contributions,  etc..  Vol.,  V.  1864.  E.  Metschnikoff, 
"  Studien  liber  die  Entwickclungsgeschichte  der  Echinodermeii  mid  Nemer- 
tinen,"  St.  Petersburg,  186U.  if.  Ludwig.  "  Morphologische  Studien  an 
Echiuodermen,"  Leipzig  1877  and  1878. 
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as  Radiata  is  inadmissible,  and  so  much  the  more  so  since  the  radial 
arrangement  of  the  structure  exhibits  some  transitions  toward^  a 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  Echinodermata  are  separated  from  the 
Ccelenterata  by  the  possession  of  a  separate  alimentary  canal  and 
vascular  system,  and  also  by  a  number  of  peculiar  features  both  of 
organization  and  of  development. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  round  the  axis  of  the  body  is  usually 
pentamerous.  Nevertheless  when  the  rays  are  more  numerous,  irre- 
gularities in  the  repetition  of  the  similar  organs  are  met  with.  If 
we  take  as  the  fundamental  form  of  the  Echinoderin  type  a  spheroid 
with  the  principal  axis  somewhat  shortened  and  the  poles  flattened 
and  dissimilar,  the  long  axis  of  the  radial  body  will  be  this  chief 
axis,  and  the  mouth  and  anus  the  two  poles  (oral  and  anal  poles). 

We  can   imagine  five  planes   pass- 
ing through   the   long  axis  of   this 

spheriod,  each  of  which  will  divide 

the     body    into    two     symmetrical 

halves.     The  perfect  correspondence 

of    these  halves  is,  in  the  body  of 

Echinoclerms,  disturbed  by  the  dif- 
ferent forms  and  significance  of  the 

two  poles,  so  that  our  representation 

is  not  an  exact  one.     The  ten  meri- 
dians, which  are  separated  from  one 

another  by  equal  intervals  and  fall 

in  these  five  planes,  are  differently 

related  to  one  another,  inasmuch  as 

five  alternate  ones,  which  are  called 

the  chief  rays,  or  radii,  contain  the 

most  important  organs,  the  nerves, 

the    vascular    trunks,    the     ambu- 

lacral    feet,    etc.,    while    the    other 

intermediate   rays   or    inter-radii, 


FIG.  20G.— The  shell  of  a  regular  Sea- 
urchin  seen  from  above.  R,  Radius 
with  double  row  of  perforated  plates ; 
J",  inter-radius  with  the  genital  organs 
and  their  pores.  In  the  right  ante- 
rior inter-radius  is  the  inadrepcric 
plate. 


five    meridians   constitute    the 
and   also  contain  certain    organs 

(fig.  206).  It  is  only  in  cases  of  complete  equivalence  of  the  radii 
and  inter-radii  that  the  echinoderm  body  presents  a  pentamerou> 
radial  arrangement  (r<>yi>hir  Echinoderms).  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
show  that  this  regular  radial  symmetry  never  occurs  in  its  perfect 
form.  Since  one  organ  or  another,  e.g.,  the  rnadreporic  plate,  the 
stone  canal,  heart,  etc.,  always  remains  single,  and  does  not  fall  in 
the  axis  of  the  body,  it  will  be  only  those  planes,  in  the  radius  or 
inter-radius  of  which  the  unpaired  organs  fall,  which  can  fulfil  the 
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conditions  which  admit  of  the  body  being  divided  into  two  exactly 

symmetrical  halves. 
Even  these  planes  do  not 
exactly  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions, since  the  re- 
maining organs  are  not 
strictly  symmetrical  in 
regard  to  such  a  plane. 

Very  frequently  one 
of  the  rays  differs  in  size 
from  the  others,  and 
then  we  have  an  in-eyu,- 
!>//•/'(!/  in  the  external 
form  of  the  Echinoderm, 
which  renders  the  bi- 
lateral symmetry  visible 
even  from  the  exterior. 
The  pentamerous  body 
of  the  Echinoderm  may 
become  bilateral,  the 
plane  of  the  unpaired 
ray  forming  a  median 

plane,  on  each  side  of  which  two  pairs  of  equal  rays  are  repeated. 

We  can  distinguish  an  upper  sur- 

face   (apical    pole)    and    an   under 

(oral  pole),   a   right  and  left  side 

(the    two    paired    rays    and    their 

inter-radii),  an   anterior  end  (un- 

paired    radius)    and    a     posterior 

(unpaired    inter-radius).       In  the 

irregular    Sea-urchins,    the    bilate- 

rally   symmetrical     form    is    still 

more  strongly  marked.     Not  only 

is  the  unpaired  radius  of  abnormal 

size  and   form,  and   not   only  are 

the  angles  at  which  the  principal 

ray    and    the    accessory    rays    cut 

each  other  equal  only  in  pairs,  but    FIG.  ws.—Sciiizaster 

also  in  the  Clypeastridea  (fig.  207),       ventril1  *!de-    ,°>  , 

•Jl  pores  of  the  ambulacra!  feet. 

the  anus  is  removed  from  the  dorsal 

pole  to  the  ventral  half  of   the  body  in  the  unpaired  inter-radius, 


FIG.  20". — Clypeaster  rosaceus,  from  the  dorsal  side.  The 
madreporic  plate  is  situate  in  the  centre  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  five  genital  pores  and  by  the  five-leaved 
rosette.  The  unpaired  radius  is  directed  forwards. 
At  the  side  is  the  median  portion  of  the  ventral  sur- 
face. O,  mouth  ;  A,  anus. 


)  ,  from  the 
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wliile,  in  Spatangidce,  both  poles,  or  only  the  oral  pole,  are  shifted 
in    the    direction    of    the    unpaired    radius,    and    become    eccentric 

(tig.  208). 

Only  a  few  of  the  regular  EcJiiiiv<l<'rni«t<i  have  the  means  of  loco- 
motion on  all  the  live  rays,  and  seldom  then  along  the  whole  length 
of  their  meridians ;  far  more  frequently  the  area  surrounding  the 
oral  pole  becomes  with  regard  to  the  position  during  movement  the 
ventral  surface;  it  is  flattened  and  mainly  or  entirely  possesses  the 
organs  of  locomotion  (am- 
bulacral  surface).  These  re- 
la  tions  always  obtain  among 
the  irregular  Echinoder- 
'iiH/f't  which  do  not  move 
indifferently  in  the  direction 
of  all  live  rays,  but  princi- 
pally in  that  of  the  unpaired 
one.  In  these  animals  the 
mouth,  and  therewith  the 
oral  pole,  being  pushed  to- 
wards the  anterior  edge, 
the  two  posterior  radii 
(bivium)  seem  principally 
concerned  in  the  formation 
of  'the  ventral  surface  (Spa- 
tangidce).  It  is  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  the  cylindrical 
HolotJini'lans.  Their  mouth 
and  anus  preserve  the  nor- 
mal position  at  the  poles 
of  the  elongated  axis,  and 
the  body  is  not  unfrequeiitly 
compressed  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  in  such  a 

manner  that  three  radii  (tririuiii)  with  their  organs  of  locomotion 
are  placed  on  the  foot-like  ventral  surface.  On  the  body  of  these 
Ilnlotli  u  ri«  as  one  unpaired  and  two  paired  radii  can  be  distinguished, 
only  in  this  case  the  unpaired  radius  with  its  inter-radius  marks,  not 
the  anterior  and  posterior,  but  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 

In  many  Echinoderms  (Echinoidea)  the  oblate  spheroidal  form  is 
the  prevalent  one.  The  principal  axis  appears  shortened,  the  apical 
pole  may  be  either  pointed  or  flattened,  and  the  ventral  half  is 


FIG.   •im.  —  CiirttnKtrhi   with   extended  dendritically 
branched  tentacles  (T).    Af,  ambulacra!  feet. 
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FIG.  210. — Calcareous  bodies  from  the  integument  of  Holothu- 
rians.  a,  calcareous  wheels  of  Chirodotu ;  I,  anchor  with 
supporting  plate  of  Synapta  ;  c,  chair-like  bodies  ;  d,  plates  of 
Holothuria  impatient;  e,  hooks  of  Chirodotn. 


flattened  out  to  form  a  more  or  less  extended  surface.  The  cylin- 
drical form  is  obtained  by  an  elongation  of  the  axis  (Holothuroidea] 
(fig.  209),  the  round  form  by  a  shortening  of  the  same  and  the  penta- 
gonal disc  by  the  latter  process  combined  with  a  simultaneous  elonga- 
tion of  the  radii.  If  the  radii  are  elongated  till  they  are  two  or  more 

times   the   length 

a 

b  of  the  inter-radii, 

the  form  takes 
the  shape  of  a 
star  (Aster oidea), 
which  may  be 
either  flat  or 
arched.  The  arms 
of  the  star  may  be 
simple  processes  of 
the  disc,  and  en- 
close a  part  of  the 
body  cavity  (Stel- 
leridea,  Star- fish),  or  they  may  be  more  independent  moveable  organs 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  disc,  and  as  a  rule  simple  (Ophiuridw}, 
but  sometimes  branched  (Euryalidce),  or  they  may  even  bear  simple 
jointed  side  twigs,  the  pinnuhe  (Crinoidea). 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  Echinodermata  is  the  indura- 
tion by  calca- 
reous deposits 
of  the  deeper 

layers  of   the  A 

integument 
(dermal  con- 
nective tis- 
sue), so  as  to 
give  rise  to  a 
solid  more  or 
less  moveable 

FIG.  211.— Skeletal  plates  of  Astropecten  HempncMii  (after   J.  Miiller). 
moveable     ar-        DR,  dorsal  marginal  ossicles  ;    VR,  ventral  marginal  ossicles ;    Ap, 
T     +li          ambulacra!  ossicles  ;  Jp,  intermediate  interambulacral  ossicles  ;  Atlp, 
anterior  adambulacral  ossicles  projecting  into  the  mouth. 

leathery  Holo- 

thuroidea  (fig.  210)  alone  these  skeletal  structures  are  confined  to 
isolated  calcareous  bodies,  which  are  embedded  in  the  integument,  and 
have  a  definite  form  of  latticed  plates,  wheels,  or  anchors.  In  these 
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cases  the  dermal  muscular  system  is  strongly  developed,  and  has  the 
form  of  five  pairs  of  bundles  of  longitudinal  muscles,  external  to  which 
is  a  continuous  layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres  covering  the  internal 
surface  of  the  integument.  In  the  Star-fishes  and  Brittle-stars  a 
moveable  dermal  skeleton  is  formed  on  the  arms  consisting  of  calcare- 
ous masses  (ambulacral  ossicles),  connected 
together  like  vertebrae,  while  the  integu- 
ment of  the  dorsal  surface  is  filled  with 
calcareous  plates,  and  bears  projecting 
processes  and  spicules  (fig.  211). 

The  exoskeleton  in  the  Sea-urchins  is 
iminoveable.  It  consists  of  twenty  meri- 
dional rows  of  solid  calcareous  plates 
immoveably  connected  together  by  their 
edges  so  as  to  form  a  firm  shell,  which 
is  continuous  except  at  the  two  poles, 
where  it  is  interrupted  by  membranous 
structures.  The  rows  of  plates  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  groups,  each  with  five 
pairs ;  of  which  the  one  group  is  radial 
in  position  and  consists  of  plates  pierced  by 
the  pores  for  the  exit  of  the 
ambulacral  feet  (ambulacral 
plates,  fig.  212)  ;  the  other  be- 
longs to  the  inter-radii,  and  the 

plates  are  unpierced  (the  interaiubulacral  plates,  fig.  206, 
R,  J).  Near  the  apical  pole,  which  in  the  Grinoidea  and 
the  embryonic  Echinoidea  is  occupied  by  a  single  plate 
(central  plate),  there  is,  in  the  Sea-urchins,  a  small  area 
covered  with  minute  calcareous  plates  and  containing  the 
anus.  Around  this  area  the  five  ambulacral  and  the  five 
interarnbulacral  rows  terminate,  each  in  a  pentagonal 
plate ;  the  former  ending  in  the  smaller  radial  ocular 
plates  (fig.  206),  the  latter  in  the  larger  inter-radial 
genital  plates.  The  Criiwidea,  in  addition  to  the 
dermal  skeleton  of  the  disc,  possess  a  stalk,  which  is 
composed  of  pentagonal  calcareous  masses,  arises  from 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  and  becomes  attached  to  firm  sur- 
rounding objects. 

Amongst  the  appendages  of  the   dermal  armour,   the  numerous 
and  variously  shaped  spines  and  the  pedicellariae  must  be  mentioned. 


FIG.  212.  —  Third  ambulacrum 
of  a  young;  Toxopneustes  <lro<  - 
lacheiisii  of  3  mm  (after Lov^n). 
Ojj,  Ocular  plate  ;  P,  primary 
plates  and  tentacle  pores.  The 
sutures  of  the  primary  plates 
are  visible  on  the  plates ;  Sw, 
the  tubercles  to  which  the 
spines  are  articulated. 


FIG.  213.- 
Pedicella- 
ria  of  a 
Li-  iuddans 
(after  Per- 
rier). 
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The  former  are  moveably  articulated  to  the  knobbed  tubercles  on 
the  shell  of  the  Sea-urchin,  and  are  raised  and  moved  laterally  by 
special  muscles  developed  in  a  soft  superficial  dermal  layer.  The 
pedicellarise  (fig.  213)  are  stalked,  prehensile  appendages  furnished 
with  two,  three,  or  more  rarely  four  jaws,  which  are  continually 
snapping  together.  They  are  especially  collected  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Sea-urchin  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  Star-fish. 
Small  transparent  bodies,  splim-idia,  are  found  in  the  living- 
Sea-urchins,  and  probably  have  the  value  of  sense  organs.  In  the 
Spatangidce,  knobbed  and  ciliated  bristles  (clarula)  are  found  upon 

the  so-called 
fascioles. 

St  /  The    EcMno- 

dermata  are 
especially  cha- 
racterised by 
the  possession 
of  the  peculiar 
water  -  vascular 
system  and  of 
the  distensible 
ambulacra!  feet 
connected  with 
it  (figs.  214, 
215).  This 
ambulacral  vas- 
cular system 
consists  of  a 
circular  vessel 
su  rroundin  g 
the  oesophagus, 
and  of  five 
radial  vessels 

projecting  into  the  rays.  These  vessels  have  ciliated  internal  walls, 
and  contain  a  watery  fluid.  Very  frequently  a  number  of  vesicles, 
the  Polian  vesicles,  are  connected  with  the  circular  vessel,  also  a 
number  of  racemose  appendages,  the  significance  of  which  is  not 
fully  understood.  In  connection  with  the  circular  vessel  there  is 
also  a  stone  canal  (in  rare  cases  more  than  one  are  present),  which 
permits  of  communication  between  the  sea  water  and  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  water  vascular  system.  This  canal,  which  is  so 


Am 


FIG.  214.— Diagram  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the  different  systems 
of  organs  in  an  Eckiims  (after  Huxley)-  O,  mouth;  A,  anus;  Z, 
teeth  ;  Z,  lips  ;  Aur,  auricula?  of  the  shell ;  re,  retractor  and  pro- 
tractor muscles  of  lantern  ;  Rg,  circular  ambulacral  vessel  ;  P», 
polian  vesicle  ;  R',  radial  vessel  of  the  same,  with  side  branches 
to  the  ambulacral  feet  (Am)  ;  Sc,  stone  canal;  M,  madreporic 
plate;  Sf,  spine;  P?,  pedicellariif. 
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called    on   account  of   the   calcareous   deposits   in    its    walls,   either 

hangs    within    the    body    cavity, 

whence  it  takes  up  fluid  through 

the  pores  in  its  walls  (Hoh>iln<- 

rians),  or  ends  in  a  porous  calca- 
reous plate,  the  madreporic  plate, 

which  is  inserted  in  the  external 

covering  of  the  body,  and  through 

the  pores  of  which  the  sea  water 

percolates  into  the  lumen  of  the 

canal    system.      The   position    of 

the  madreporic  plate  varies  con- 
siderably.    In  the  Clypeastridea 

it  is  at  the  apical  pole ;    in  the 

Cidaridea  and  Spatangidea  it  is 

interradial,  and  falls  in  the  an- 
terior right  interradius  near  the 

apex  ;  in  the  Asteridea  it  is  also 

interradial    and    dorsal  ;    in    the 

Eurycdidce  and  the  Ophiuridce  it 

lies   on   one   of    the   five   buccal 

plates.     Some  Echinoderms,  e.g., 

species  of  Ophidiaster  and  Eclii- 

naster    echinites,    possess    several 

stone     canals     and     madreporic 

plates. 

On  the  lateral  branches  of  the  five  or  more  radial  trunks  are  found 

the  appendages  known  as  the 
ambulacral  feet  (fig.  216). 
These  are  extensible  tubes  or 
sacs,  which  pass  through  pores 
and  openings  in  the  dermal 
skeleton  and  project  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  They 
are  capable  of  being  swollen 
out,  and  are  frequently 

r.  210. — Diagrammatic  section  through  one  of 
the  arms  of  Asteracanthion  (after  W.  Lange). 
JV,  Nervous  system  ;  P,  ambulacralfeet ;  A, 
calcareous  portions  of  integument ;  T,  dermal 


FIG.  215.  —  Diagramatic  representation  of 
the  water-vascular  system  of  a  Star-fish. 
He,  Circular  vessel ;  Ap,  ampulla3  or  Polian 
vesicles  ;  Stc,  stone  canal ;  M,  madreporic 
plate  ;  P,  ambulacral  feet  connected  with 
the  side  twigs  of  the  radial  canals ;  Aj>', 
the  ampulla;  of  the  same. 


vided  with  a  sucking  disc  at 
their  free  extremity.  Con- 
tractile ampulla?  are  placed  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the 
tube  feet  with  the  side  branch  of  the  radial  vessel ;  they  force  the 

18 
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fluid  into  the  feet  and  cause  them  to  swell,  and  hence  to  project. 
A  number  of  feet  so  distended  affix  themselves  by  means  of  their 
sucking  discs ;  they  then  contract  and  draw  the  body  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  the  radii.  The  number  and  distribution  of  these 
appendages  are  subject  to  numerous  modifications.  Sometimes 


FIG.  217. — Sea-urchin  divided  along  the  equatorial  line  (after  Tiedemann).     D,  Digestive 
canal  fixed  to  the  shell  by  mesentery  ;  G,  generative  organs  ;  J,  inter-radial  plates. 

they  are  arranged  in  rows  along  the  whole  length  of  the  meridian 
from  the  oral  region  to  the  periproct  (Cidaridea  and  Pentacta}. 
Sometimes  they  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  or  only  over  the  foot-like  ventral  surface,  as  in  the 


PIG.  218.— Longitudinal  section  through  the  arm  and  disc  of  Solust-er  endeca  (somewhat 
altered  after  G.  O.  Sars).  0,  mouth  leading  into  the  wide  stomach  ;  A,  anus  ;  L,  radia- 
hepatic  diverticulum  of  the  stomach  ;  (?,  genital  organs  ;  Md,  madreporic  plate ;  Js,  inter- 
radial  diverticulum  of  the  rectum  ;  Af,  ambulacral  feet 

Holothurians.  .  In  some  cases  they  are  confined  to  the  oral  surface, 
as  in  all  the  Asteroidea.  We  are  able  therefore  to  distinguish  an 
ambulacra!  and  an  antambulacral  zone — the  first  coinciding  with  the 
oral  and  ventral  surfaces,  the  latter  with  the  dorsal  surface.  Never- 
theless the  ambulacral  feet  are  variously  constructed,  and  do  not  in 
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all  cases  serve  for  locomotion.  In  addition  to  the  ambulacral  feet, 
great  tentacle-like  tubes  may  be  present  as  appendages  of  the  water- 
vascular  system;  the  circle  of  tentacles  round  the  mouth  of  ffolo-t 
tlmrians  (fig.  209)  is  composed  of  such  appendages.  We  also  find 
leaf-like  appendages 
arranged  over  four 
or  five-leaved  rosette- 
shaped  areas,  forming 
the  ambulacral  gills  of 
the  Spatangidea  and 
Clypeastridea  (figs. 
207  and  208).  The 
irregular  Sea-urchins 
all  possess  in  addition 
ambulacral  feet  upon 
the  ventral  surface. 
These  are  in  the  Cly- 
j)eastridea  ;  almost  mi- 
croscopic in  size ;  they 
are  very  numerous, 
and  are  arranged  in 
branched  rows  or  are 
irregularly  distributed 
over  the  surface. 

The  Echinodermata 
possess  an  alimentary 
canal  distinct  from 
the  body  cavity ;  it 
can  be  divided  into 
three  parts — oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  and 
rectum.  The  anus  is 
placed  usually  at  the 


Wl 
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centre  of  the  apical 
pole,  rarely  in  an  inter- 
radius  on  the  ventral 
side.  The  intestine 
may,  however,  end 
blindly,  as  for  example 
in  all  the  Ophiuridce  and  EuryaHln-',  also  in  the  genera  Aster  o- 
Ctenodiscus,  and  Liddia,  which  have  no  anus.  The  mouth 


FIG.  219. — Holothuria  tululwa,  opened  longitudinally  (after 
M.  Edwards).  O,  Month  in  the  midst  of  the  tentacles 
(T)  ;  D.  digestive  canal ;  Sc,  stone  canal ;  P,  Polian 
vesicle  ;  Kg,  circular  vessel  of  the  water-vascular  system  ; 
Ov,  ovaries ;  Ay,  ambulacral  vessel ;  J/,  longitudinal 
muscles;  Gf,  vessel  to  the  intestine;  Cl,  cloaca;  If'/, 
respiratory  trees. 
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is  often  surrounded  by  projecting  skeletal  plates  armed  with 
spicules.  There  may  even  be  developed,  as  in  the  Cidaridea  and 
Clypeastridea,  pointed  teeth  covered  with  enamel,  constituting  a 
powerful  masticatory  apparatus,  which  again  is  supported  around 
the  oesophagus  by  a  system  of  plates  and  rods.  This  apparatus  is 
known  as  Aristotle's  Lantern  (fig.  214).  In  the  Holothurians,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  calcareous  ring  round  the  oesophagus.  It 
is  formed  of  ten  pieces,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  the  dermal  muscles. 

In  the  Star-fishes  the  digestive  canal  is  invariably  short,  sac-like, 
and  beset  with  branched  blind  appendages,  some  of  which  lie  in  the 
disc,  while  some  project  a  long  way  into  the  arms.  In  the  Asteroidea 
we  find  five  pairs  of  strongly  developed  multilobed  diverticula  of 
the  middle  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  (fig.  218).  The  five 
diverticula  of  the  short  rectum  which  fall  in  the  interradii  are 
much  shorter,  and  perhaps  perform  the  function  of  kidneys,  while 
the  longer  diverticula  increase  the  digesting  surface.  In  the  other 
Echinoderms  the  narrow  intestine  is  much  increased  in  length,  and 
is  either,  as  in  Comatula,  coiled  round  a  spindle  in  the  axis  of  the 
disc,  or,  as  in  the  Sea-urchins,  describes  some  convolutions  (fig.  217), 
and  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  by  fibres  and 
membranes.  In  the  Holothurians  also  the  intestine  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  longer  than  the  body,  and  is  usually  folded  upon  itself  three 
times  and  attached  by  a  sort  of  mesentery  (tig.  219). 

The  true  vascular  system  is  very  difficult  to  trace.  It  consists  in 
most  Echinoderms  of  a  ring-like  vascular  plexus  surrounding  the 
oesophagus.  From  this  circular  vessel  radial  vessels  pass  off  one  to 
each  ray,  and  these  trunks  again  give  off  other  branches.  There  is 
in  addition  on  the  dorsal  surface  a  second  circular  vessel,  which  sends 
off  branches  to  the  stomach  and  generative  organs.  These  two 
vascular  rings  are  connected  by  a  supposed  heart,  which,  according 
to  Ludwig,  consists  of  a  close  plexus  of  contractile  vessels.  In  the 
Holothurians,  besides  the  vascular  ring  round  the  oesophagus,  only 
two  trunks  with  their  branches  to  the  intestine  are  known.  The 
blood  is  a  clear,  slightly  coloured  fluid,  in  which  numerous  colourless 
blood  corpuscles  are  suspended. 

Special  organs  of  respiration  are  by  no  means  universally  found. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  external  appendages,  as  well  as  the  surface 
of  the  organs  suspended  in  the  body  cavity,  and  especially  of  the 
intestine,  appear  to  play  a  part  in  the  exchange  of  the  gases  of  the 
blood.  The  sea-water  very  likely  enters  by  the  pores  in  the  niadre- 
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poric  plate  into  the  body  cavity,  and  is  kept  in  active  movement  by 
the  cilia  which  line  the  body  cavity  and  the  pevihreinal  canals ;  in 
this  way  the  surface  of  the  internal  organs  is  continually  bathed  by 
water.  The  leaf -like  and  pinnate  ambulacral  appendages  (ambulacral 
branchice)  of  the  irregular  Sea-urchins  are  regarded  as  special  organs 
of  respiration,  as  also  are  the  crecal  tubes  (dermal  braiichia-),  which 
project  from  the  surface  of  the 
integument  and  communicate  with 

o 

the  body  cavity  in  some  regular 
Sea-urchins  and  in  the  Asteridea. 
These  dermal  branchiae  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  Asteridea  over  the 
whole  dorsal  surface  as  simple  tubes, 
and  in  the  Echini  they  surround 
the  mouth  as  five  pairs  of  branched 
tubes.  Lastly  there  are  the  so-called 
respiratory  trees  of  Holothurians ; 
these  are  two  large  tree-like  branched 
tubes  which  open  by  a  common  stem 
into  the  cloaca.  The  water  which  is 
taken  into  these  organs  can  be  again 
ejected  with  great  force  (fig.  219). 

The  nervous  system  (fig.  220)  consists  of  five  principal  nerves 
running  down  the  five  rays.  These  nerves  in  the  Asteridea  lie  imme- 
diately beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  ambulacral  groove,  external  to 
the  radial  blood  vessel  and  water  vascular  trunk  :  they  send  off 

numerous  fibres  to  the  ambulacral  feet, 
the  muscles  of  the  spines,  pedicellarise,  etc. 
These  ectodermal  bands  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  central  part  of  the  nervous 
system  ("ambulacral  brains"  of  J.  Miiller). 
Near  the  mouth  they  divide  into  two  parts, 
which  unite  with  corresponding  branches 
from  the  other  radial  trunks  to  form  a 
nervous  ring  containing  ganglion  cells. 

The  tentacle-like  arnbulacral  feet  which 
in  the  Asteridea  and  Ophiuridea  are 
present  in  simple  number  at  the  end  of  the  arms  are  supposed 
to  have  the  value  of  tactile  organs.  The  same  significance  has 
been  attributed  to  the  tentacles  of  the  Holothurids  and  to  the 
pencil-like  tactile  feet  of  the  Spatangidw.  Organs  resembling  eyes 


FIG.  220. — Diagram  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  Star-fish.  N,  The  nerve  ring 
connecting  the  five  ambulacral  cen- 
tres. 


Oc 


FIG.  221.  —  Astropccten  nitnia- 
fiacus,  end  of  ray  with  the  eye 
(Oc)  surrounded  by  spicules 
(after  E.  Haeckel). 
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have  been  found  in  the  Echinoidea  and  Asteridea.  In  the  former 
(Cidaridea)  there  are,  on  special  plates  (ocular  plates],  at  the  apical 
pole,  five  tentacle-like  prominences,  in  each  of  which  a  nerve  ends. 
The  eyes  of  the  Asteridea  are  most  accurately  known.  According  to 
Ehrenberg's  discovery,  they  have  the  form  of  red  pigment  spots,  and 
lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  rays  at  the  distal  end  of  the  ambulacra! 
groove.  They  are  spherical  pedunculated  prominences,  and  the 
convex  surface  is  covered  by  a  simple  membrane,  which  hides  a 
number  of  conical  simple  eyes  (fig.  221).  The  simple  eyes  appear  to 
have  their  axes  directed  towards  a  common  point.  They  each  con- 
sist of  a  red  ma.ss  of  pigment  surrounding  a  refractive  body,  and  a 

nervous  apparatus. 

Reproduction  is  mainly 
sexual,  and  separate  sexes 
are  the  rule.  Only  Sy- 
napta  and  A  mp h iura 
are  hermaphrodite.  The 
organs  of  reproduction 
of  the  two  sexes  are  ex- 
tremely alike,  so  that  if 
it  were  not  that  the  colour 
of  the  generative  products 
is  different, — the  seminal 
fluid  is  mostly  white  and 
the  ova  red  or  yellow,— 
a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of 


FIG.  222. — Genital  organs  of  Echinus.  Ad,  Rectum;  G, 
genital  glands  lying  on  the  interambulacral  plates  ;  a, 
rows  of  amptilla?. 


the 


generative 


glands 


would  be  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  between  them.  Sexual 
differences  of  the  external  form  or  of  definite  parts  of  the  body  are 
only  very  rarely  present,  since  as  there  is  no  copulation  the  sexual 
functions  are  usually  confined  to  the  secretion  and  preparation  of  the 
generative  material.  Ova  and  spermatozoa,  with  some  rare  excep- 
tions, first  come  in  contact  in  the  sea  water  outside  the  body  of  the 
mother.  Internal  fertilization,  which  is  very  rare,  occurs  in  several 
viviparous  species  of  Ampliiurn  and  Phyllophorus.  The  number  and 
position  of  the  generative  organs  are  generally  in  strict  correspondence 
with  the  radial  structure ;  nevertheless  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this.  In  the  regular  Echinoidea,  five-lobed  ovaries  or  testes, 
which  are  composed  of  branched  blind  tubes,  lie  in  the  interradii  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  shell  (fig.  222).  The 
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ducts  of  these  glands  are  live  in  number,  and  open  to  the  exterior 
through  five  openings  in  the  skeletal  plates  (genital  plates)  around 
the  apical  pole  (figs.  200,  222).  In  the  irregular  Spatanyidce  the 
generative  organ  of  the  posterior  interradius  is  always  absent,  and 
the  number  of  glands  may  be  three  or  two.  In  the  Asteridea  the 
five  pairs  of  genital  glands  have  the  same  interradial  arrangement : 
sometimes  however',  they  project  into  the  arms  :  the  apertures  for 
the  exit  of  the  generative  products  lie  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  in 
each  interradius  two  places  may  be  found,  each  of  which  is  pierced  in 
a  sieve-like  manner  by  a  number  of  such  openings  (fig.  223).  In  the 
Ophiuridce  ten  lobed  generative  glands  composed  of  a  number  of 
blind  tubes  are  developed  around  the  stomach ;  their  products  pass 
through  special  passages  into  pouches,  and  from  thence  to  the 
exterior  through  paired  slits  on  the  ventral  side  between  the  arms. 
The  generative  glands  of  the  Crinoidea 
are  concealed  in  the  arms  and  pinnules. 
In  the  Holothurians,  the  generative 
organs  are  reduced  to  one  branched 
gland,  the  duct  of  which  opens  to  the 
exterior  not  far  from  the  anterior  pole 
of  the  body  on  the  dorsal  side  (fig.  219). 

The  development  of  the  Echinodermata 
presents  as  a  rule  a  complicated  meta- 
morphosis, and  is  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  bilateral  larval  stages. 
Many  Holothurians  are  developed  with- 
out passing  through  these  larval  stages, 
as  also  are  certain  Sea-urchins,  as 
Anochanus,  Hemiaster,  and  some  Aste- 
roidea,  which  are  either  viviparous  (Amphiura  squa/mata)  or  lay  only 
a  small  number  of  eggs,  and  protect  them  during  their  development 
in  a  brood  pouch.  In  these  cases  also  the  first  stage  is  a  ciliated 
embryo,  which  is  either  developed  directly  or  passes  through  a  much 
simplified  metamorphosis. 

In  the  cases  of  a  complicated  metamorphosis,  the  ovum,  after  under- 
going a  nearly  equal  segmentation,  gives  rise  to  a  spherical  embryo, 
the  cellular  wall  of  which  is  ciliated  and  encloses  a  central  gelatinous 
substance  (fig.  103).  A  pitlike  depression  of  the  cellular  wall  gives 
rise  to  the  first  rudiment  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  opening 
of  this  depression  (gastrula  mouth)  to  the  anus.  The  ciliated  embryo 
becomes  elongated  and  gradually  takes  the  form  of  a  long,  oval,  more 


FIG.  223.— Part  of  the  inter-radius  of 
a  star-fish  (Sohister)  with  the  gen- 
erative glands  (G)  and  the  groups 
of  pores  (sieve  plates)  on  the  dor- 
sal skin  (after  J.  Miiller  and  Tros- 
chel). 
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or  less  pear-shaped  larva,  in  which  a  slightly  arched  dorsal,  two 
symmetrical  lateral,  and  a  saddle-shaped  ventral  surface  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  cilia  which  are  concentrated  upon  the  raised  edge 
of  the  ventral  depression  give  rise  to  a  continuous  ciliated  band 
which  serves  as  a  locomotive  apparatus.  [This  band  first  appears  as 
two  separate  ciliated  ridges  placed  transversely,  one  in  front  of,  and 
the  other  behind  the  mouth  (fig.  224,  3).  These  soon  become  con- 
nected laterally.]  The  alimentary  canal,  which  has  now  acquired  an 
anterior  opening,  the  mouth,  consists  of  three  portions, — the  oeso- 
phagus,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine.  The  wide  mouth  leading 
into  the  oesophagus  is  situated  within  the  band  of  cilia  on  the 
ventral  surface ;  the  anus  is  also  ventral,  but  external  to  the  ciliated 
band  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  pole.  Before  the  appearance 


FIG.  224.— Larval  development  of  Anteracanthiun  \berylinug  (after  A.  Agassiz)  (for  earlier 
stages  see  fig.  103).  1,  stage  where  the  mouth  (O)  has  just  appeared,  represented  in 
profile ;  A,  blastopore  (anus) ;  D,  intestine  ;  Vp,  vaso-peritoneal  sac.  2,  Somewhat  older 
stage  in  surface  view  with  two  separated  vaso-peritoneal  sacs.  3,  Later  stage,  from  the 
ventral  side,  with  two  transverse  ciliated  ridges  (W)  ;  the  sac  on  the  left  side  has  an 
excretory  pore.  4,  Young  Bipinnaria  with  double  band  of  cilia  (W). 

of  the  mouth,  another  organ  is  separated  from  the  alimentary  canal : 
this  is  a  sac-like  ciliated  tube,  which  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  pore 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  represents  the  first  commencement  of  the 
ambulacra!  system.  A  second  organ,  which  also  has  its  origin  from 
the  rudimentary  digestive  canal,  consists  of  the  disc-shaped  lateral 
sacs  (fig.  224),  from  the  walls  of  which  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
body  cavity  is  produced. 

With  their  progressive  development  the  larvse  of  the  Sea-urchin, 
the  Starfish,  and  the  Holothurian  diverge  more  and  more  widely  from 
one  another.  The  raised  edge  of  the  depression  just  mentioned,  with 
its  band  of  cilia,  becomes  bent  and  prolonged  into  processes  (fig. 
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225)  of  different  form.  These  processes  are  arranged  with  a  strict 
regard  to  bilateral  symmetry,  and  their  number,  position,  and  size 
essentially  determine  the  special  shape  of  the  body.  An  anterior 
and  a  posterior  ventral  region  of  the  band  of  cilia  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  lateral  parts  which  form  the  dorsal  portions  ;  the  latter  curve 
round  and  pass  into  the  former  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of 
the  body  (tig.  225,  b).  The  dorso-lateral  parts  may,  however,  unite 
anteriorly  with  one  another  without  passing  into  the  anterior  ventral 
band ;  in  this  case  the  anterior  continuations  of  the  latter  pass 
directly  into  one  another  so  as  to  form  an  independent  prajoral  ring, 
while  the  dorso-lateral  and  posterior  ventral  portions  of  the  origin- 
ally continuous  band  form  a  longitudinally  directed  post-oral  ring. 
This  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  larvte  of  the  Asteridea 
(Bipinnaria, 
Brachiolaria']. 
In  all  other 
forms  a  single 
longitudinal 
band  of  cilia 
only  is  pre- 
sent. In  the 
larva?  of  Holo- 
thurians,  the 
Auricularia 
(tig.  225),  the 
processes  re- 
main short 
and  soft ;  they 
are  found  on 
the  dorso- 
lateral  edges  and  on  the  posterior  dorso-ventral  arch  of  the  band 
of  cilia ;  they  also  appear  on  the  posterior  ventral  (umbrella)  and 
the  anterior  ventral  (oral  shield)  parts  of  the  band.  The  processes 
have  a  similar  disposition  in  Bipinnaria,  where,  however,  they 
are  often  much  longer,  but  are  in  this  case  also  not  provided 
with  calcareous  rods.  The  Bracltiolaria  are  distinguished  from  the 
Bipinnaria  by  the  possession  of  three  anterior  arms,  which  are  placed 
between  the  anterior  portions  of  the  two  rings  of  cilia,  and  serve  as  a 
fixing  apparatus.  The  bilateral  larvaj  of  the  Opliiurids  and  Sea-  Urchins, 
the  so-called  Pluteus  forms,  are  distinguished  by  their  lai-ge  rod- 
shaped  processes,  which  are  supported  by  a  system  of  calcareous  rods. 


FIG.  ZZo.—Aitricttlci.riti  larva-  (after  J.  Muller).  «,  from  the  dorsal  side  ; 
I,  from  the  ventral  side.  0,  mouth  beneath  the  oral  shield  ;  Of,  oeso- 
phagus ;  M,  stomach  ;  T),  intestine  with  anus  (A)  •  P,  peritoneal  sac ; 
T",  Water-vascular  rosette  with  pore  ;  R,  calcareous  wheel-like  bodies. 
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The  Pluteus  larv?e  of  the  OpMiirids  possess  long  lateral  arms  on 

the  anterior  dorso- 
ventral  arch  of  the 
band,  on  the  dorso- 
lateral  edge,  and  011 
the  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior ventral  hood. 
The  Pluteus  larva  of 
the  Sea-urchin  has  no 
lateral  arms,  but  pro- 
cesses are  developed 
on  the  edge  of  the 
anterior  ventral  hood 
(fig.  226).  The  larv* 
of  the  Spatangidce  are 
characterised  by  an 
unpaired  apical  rod, 
and  those  of  Echinus 
and  Echinocidaris  by 
thepresence  of  ciliated 
epaulettes  (fig.  227). 
The  transformation  of  the  laterally  symmetrical  larva  with  its 

bilateral  processes  and  com- 
plicated organization  into  the 

body  of    the    adult   Echino- 

derrn    is    not    in    all    cases 

effected  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Sea-urchins  and  Star- 
fishes  the  young  animal    is 

developed    by   a    process   of 

new    formation    within    the 

body     of      the     larva,     the 

stomach,  intestine,  and  dorsal 

sac  alone    persisting ;    while 

the    transformation    of    the 


FIG.  226. — Pluteus  of  a  Spatangus  with  so-called  apical  rod 
(St)  (after  J.  Miiller). 


Auricularia  into  Synapta 
takes  place  without  the  loss 
of  so  many  parts  of  the  larva, 
the  young  passing  through  a 
pupa-like  intermediate  stage. 
In  the  first  case  a 


We 


'&' 
mass  of 


FIG  227. — Platen*  larva  of  EcJiintm  lirittiis  with  four 
ciliated  epaulettes  (We)  (after  E.  Metschuikofi) 
from  the  ventral  side.  O,  Mouth  ;  A,  anus. 
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interstitial  tissue  tilled  with  round  cells  is  formed  external  to 
the  lateral  discs,  and  with  participation  of  the  thickening  skin. 
This  tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposits,  and  forms 
the  dermal  skeleton  of  the  adult  Echinoderm  (fig.  228  a,  b). 
The  canal  of  the  dorsal  pore  has  in  the  meantime  changed  its 
simple  form  and  developed  into  the  circular  vessel  with  divert  i- 
cula,  which  are  destined  to  become  the  ambulacra!  trunks.  As 
development  progresses,  the  young  animal  appears  as  a  more  or  less 
spherical  or  pentagonal  body,  or  as  a  star  with  short  arms,  in  propor- 


FIG.  228. — Sijihimii-iu  from  Triest  forming1  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Star-fish 
(St)  (after  .1.  Miiller).  a.  Earlier  stage.  M,  stomach;  A,  anus;  I",  ambulacral  rosette 
with  ciliated  tube  opening  by  the  dorsal  pore ;  S,  stone  canal.  I,  Older  stage. 

tion  as  it  predominates  over  the  larva.  Finally,  after  the  sprouting 
out  of  the  ambulacral  feet,  the  young  Echinoderm  becomes  separated 
from  the  larval  body,  which  not  unfrequently  remains  attached  to 
the  former,  like  the  remnants  of  a  broken-down  framework.  The 
stomach,  which  is  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
Echinoderm,  is  torn  from  the  oesophagus  of  the  larva  (JBipinnaria), 
and  acquires  a  new  oesophagus  and  mouth.  The  dorsal  pore  becomes 
the  pore  of  the  madreporic  plate. 

The  Si/n«pti<J(i\  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  by  the  transformation 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  Auricular  iu.     Five  tentacles  appear  in  front 
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of  the  stomach  and  the  circular  vessel,  which  is  formed  from  the 
dorsal  tube.     They  are  at  first  enclosed  in  a  cavity,  from  which  later 

on  they  penetrate  to  the  exterior. 
The  larva  retracts  its  lateral  lobes 
and  transforms  itself  into  a  barrel- 
shaped  body  with  five  transverse 
rows  of  cilia,  and  loses  the  mouth 
and  dorsal  pore  (fig.  229).  The 
ambulacral  system  gradually  de- 
velops further,  the  intestine  be- 
comes longer,  the  first  five  tentacles 
break  through  to  the  exterior,  the 
mouth  appears  at  the  anterior  pole, 
and  the  first  suctorial  foot  with  its 
ambulacral  vessel  is  seen  on  the 
ventral  surface  (fig.  230).  The 
animal  gradually  loses  the  bands  of 
cilia,  and  as  a  young  Holothurian 
creeps  about  by  means  of  its  ten- 
tacles and  of  the  first  ambulacral 
foot,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
second  new  one. 

In  the  more  direct  development 
the  bilateral  larval  form  seems  to  be  completely  suppressed,  and  the 
time  of  free-swimming  life  shortened  or  altogether  dispensed  with. 
In  these  cases,  protective 
arrangements,  such  as  brood 
pouches,  are  always  present 
in  the  mother.  The  brood 
pouch  of  Pteraster  militaris 
is  the  most  carefully  pro- 
tected. It  lies  above  the 
anus  and  generative  open- 
ings ;  its  walls  are  highly 
charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  they  are  raised 
above  the  spicules  on  the 
back.  From  eight  to  twenty 
ova  (1  mm.  in  diameter)  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  brood  pouch, 
and  are  there  developed  into  oval  embryos,  which  acquire  several 
sucking  feet  and  assume  later  the  form  of  a  star  with  five  rays. 


•E 


FIG.  229. — Auricularia  pupa  of 
seen  in  profile  (after  E.  Metschnikoff). 
The  mouth  is  already  large,  so  that 
the  tentacles  (T)  can  be  protruded. 
Wr,  Ring  of  cilia;  Pe,  Pi,  somatic 
and  visceral  layers  of  the  peritoneal 
sacs;  Ob,  auditory  vesicle;  Po,  pore 
of  the  water- vascular  system ;  R,  cal- 
careous wheel-shaped  body. 


FIG.  230. — Young  Holothurid  with  extended  ten- 
tacles (T),  swimming  and  creeping  (after  J. 
Miiller). 


PROTECTED    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  formation  of  the  embryo  takes  place  thus :  four  shield-like 
thickenings  are  formed  upon  one  segment  of  the  ovum,  and  beneath 
them  several  ambulacral  feet  make  their  appearance.  The  star  is 
developed  by  the  increase  in  size  and  number  of  these  discs  and 
ambulacral  feet.  At  this  period  of  development  we  can  distinguish 
the  circular  ambulacral  vessel  surrounding  a  central  hemispherical 
projection  of  the  oral  disc,  also  the  five  vascular  trunks  and  2 — 3 
pairs  of  sucking  feet  in  each  ray.  In  other  cases,  the  brood  pouch 
is  formed  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  Star-fish,  e.g.,  Echinaster 
Sarsii,  and  the  embryo,  which  is  completely  ciliated,  is  provided 
at  the  anterior  end  with  a  knobbed  process.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  several  structures  (Haftzapfchen),  which  serve  as  organs  to 
attach  the  body  of  the  embryo  to  the  wall  of  the  brood  pouch. 
Suctorial  feet  are  now  formed  in  each  ray,  two  paired  and  one 
unpaired,  the  latter  lying  nearest  to  the  angle  of  the  pentagon. 
The  five  angles  become  more  and  more  projecting,  and  acquire 
eye  spots  and  ambulacral  grooves.  Spicules  appear,  and  the 
mouth  perforation  is  formed,  the  fixing  organ  aborts,  and  the  em- 
bryos escape  from  the  maternal  brood  pouch ;  and  being  at  this 
time  capable  of  creeping  and  of  nourishing  themselves  independently, 
they  gradually  develop  into  small  star-fishes.  The  mode  of  deve- 
lopment is  the  same  in  Asteracanthion  Milllerii,  and  some  Ophiurids, 
as  Amphiura  squamata. 

Amongst  the  Holothurids  (If.  tremula)  the  simple  and  more  direct 
development  was  first  observed  by  Danielssen  and  Koren,  and  later 
by  Kowalevski,  in  Phyllophorus  urna,  and  by  Selenka,  in  Cucumaria 
doliolum.  In  the  first  case  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg  in  the  form  of 
a  ciliated  larva,  which  soon  assumes  a  pear  shape,  and  develops  the 
circular  vessel  of  the  water-vascular  system,  and  five  tentacles  round 
the  mouth.  The  alimentary  canal  and  the  dermal  skeleton  make 
their  appearance  before  the  five  tentacles  have  assumed  the  function 
of  locomotion  in  place  of  the  cilia  which  have  disappeared.  Later  on, 
with  the  progressive  growth,  the  tentacles  become  branched,  and  two 
ventral  feet  appear,  which  put  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  larva 
beyond  all  doubt.  In  all  cases,  even  in  the  cases  of  a  more  direct 
development,  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  adult  Echinodenn  appears  to 
be  preceded  by  a  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  larva. 

All  the  Bchinoderms  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea  ;  they  are  capable 
of  a  slow,  creeping  movement,  and  feed  on  marine  animals,  especially 
on  Mollusca,  but  also  on  Fuci  and  sea-weeds.  Some  are  found  near 
the  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  others  occur  at  considerable 
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depths.  Many  possess  a  great  reproductive  power,  and  are  able  to 
replace  lost  parts,  such  as  arms,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  nerves 
and  sense  organs. 

CLASS   I.— CEINOIDEA.* 

Globidar  or  cup-shaped  Echinodermata  with  segmented  arms  fur- 
nished with  pinnulw.  They  are  usually  attached  by  a  segmented 

calcareous  stalk.     The 
skin  upon   the   aboral 
side   is  provided  with 
plates,  the  ambulacral 
appendages     have    the 
form  of  tentacles,  and 
are     situated     in    the 
T'ryf         ambulacral  furroios  of 

' -i/^  "J     ^te  ca^Jx  ana   °f  the 
segmented  arms. 

The  greater  number 
of  Crinoidea  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  segmented 
stalk  bearing  cirri. 
This  stalk  arises  from 
the  apical  (dorsal)  pole 
of  the  calyx,  and  is 
attached  at  the  in- 
ferior end  to  surround- 
ing objects  (fig.  231). 
In  some  few  living 
genera,  as  Comatula 
(fig.  232)  and  Actino- 

FIG.  ZSl.—Pentacrimu  capiit  Medtinai  (after  J.  Miiller).  metra>  "US  Stalk  is 
O,  mouth  ;  A,  anus,  of  the  disc,  which  is  represented  from  only  present  ill  the 
the  oral  side.  r  m,  ,  . 

young  form.    The  body 

with  the  contained  viscera  appears,  therefore,  as  the  calyx  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  stalk,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  directly 

*  J.  S.  Miller,  "  A  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea  or  Lily-shaped  Animals," 
Bristol,  1821.  J.  V.  Thompson,  "  Sur  le  Pentacrinus  Europseus,  Petat  de 
jeunesse  du  genre  Comatula,"  L'institut,  1835.  J.  Miiller,  "  Ueber  den  Ban 
von  Pentacriuus  caput  Medusas,"  AbJuutdl.  drr  fieri.  Akad.,  1841.  J.  Miiller, 
"Ueber  die  Gattnng  Comatula  mid  ihre  Arten,"  Alliainll.  drr  fieri.  AJtad.\ 
1847.  Leop.  v.  Much,  "Ueber  Cystideen,"  Abhandl.  drr  fieri.  AA-ad.,  1S44. 
Ferd.  Eomer.  "  Monographic  der  fossilen  Crinoideeu  familie  dor  Blastoidecn," 
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attached  by  its  dorsal  apex.  The  segments  of  the  stalk,  which  are 
mostly  pentagonal,  are  connected  by  bands  of  tissue,  and  are  pierced 
by  a  central  canal,  which  serves  for  nutrition,  and  contains  a  central 
and  five  peripheral  blood  vessels ;  at  certain  distances  they  bear 
hollow  and  segmented  cirri,  which  are  arranged  in  whorls. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  calyx  is  covered  externally  by  regularly 
arranged  calcareous  plates,  while  the  upper  (ventral)  surface,  on 
which  the  mouth  and  anus  are  situate,  is  clothed  with  a  leathery 


FIG.  232.—Comiitnl(i  mnlifrrranea  represented  from  the  ventral  side.     O,  mouth  ; 
A,  anus.     The  pinnulae  are  filled  with  the  generative  products. 

skin.  At  the  margin  of  the  cup  there  arise  movable,  simple  or 
forked,  and  often  branched  arms,  which  are  supported  by  a  solid 
framework  consisting  of  dorsally  placed  calcareous  plates,  which 
are  movable  upon  one  another  by  special  muscles.  In  almost 

Arch,  fur  Xatxrgescli,  1S.">1.  \V.  Thompson,  "On  the  Embryology  of  the 
Antedon  rosaceus,"  Phil.  Trans.  Bo;/.  Sat-.,  Tom  155,  lSi;r>.  \V.  1!.  Carpenter, 
"Researches  on  the  Structure.  Physiology  and  Development  of  Antedon 
rosaceus,"  Ibid.,  Tom  15(i.  A.  Gott'e,  "  Vergl.  Bntwickelungsgeschichte  cler 
Comatula  Mediterranea,"  A  whir,  fiir  nilrkriiali.  Anntmnic.  Tom  XII.  11. 
Ludwig,  "  Morphol.  Studien  an  Echinodermen,"  Leipzig,  1»77. 
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every  case  the  arms  bear,  either  on  their  main  stems  or  on  their 
branches,  lateral  appendages,  the  pinnules,  which  have  an  alternate 
arrangement  on  each  side,  one  being  attached  to  each  segment  of  the 
arms.  Essentially  the  pinnules  represent  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  arms. 

The  mouth,  as  a  rule,  lies   in  the  centre  of  the  cup.     From  it 
certain  furrows,  the  ambulacral  grooves,  traverse  the  disc  (fig.  231) 


0 


FIG.  233.— Developmental  stages  of  Comntnla  (Anfedon),  much  enlarged,  a,  free-swimming 
larva  with  tuft  and  rings  of  cilia  (Wr),  also  with  rudimentary  calcareous  plates.  6,  At- 
tached Pentacrinoid  form  of  the  same  animal.  O,  Oralia ;  S,  Radialia ;  S,  Basalia ; 
Cd,  Centrodorsal  plate,  c,  Older  stage  described  as  Pentad-inns  europaeus  with  arms  and 
cirri  (after  Thomson) . 

and  pass  on  to  the  arms,  and  their  branches  and  pinnules;  they 
are  lined  by  soft  skin,  and  carry  the  tentacle-like  ambulacral 
appendages.  The  anus,  when  it  is  present,  lies  excentrically  on  the 
ambulacral  (ventral)  surface  of  the  disc.  The  development  of  the 
living  genus  Comatula,  which  begins  with  a  barrel-shaped  larva 
with  four  bands  of  cilia  and  leads  to  the  fixed  stage  of  the  Pen- 
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tacrinus   form  (P.  Europwiis)  (tig.   233),  consists  of   a  complicated 
metamorphosis. 

The  greater  number  of  Crinoids  belong  to  the  oldest  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  (the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
the  Carboniferous  formations).  Existing  forms 
live  mostly  at  considerable  depths. 

We  distinguish  two  orders,  the  Tesse/dta  and 
the  A  rticulata. 

The  latter  is  represented  by  numerous  fossil 
forms,  but  by  only  a  few  living  genera  as  Penta- 
erinus, Holopus,  and  Cuiii«tnln  (rig.  234).  The 
cup  is  always  less  completely  provided  with  plates 
than  in  the  fossil  Tesselata. 

AETICULATA. 

Fam.  Pentacrinidae.  Crinoids  with  ten  arms,  several 
times  bifurcated.  There  is  a  pentagonal  stalk  with 
whorled  cirri.  Pentaerinus  cujmt  Mi'dvste,  Mill,  from 
the  Antilles.  P.  MiilU-ri  Oerst.,  West  Indian  Ocean. 
The  fossil  forms  are  :  Encrinus  lllliforinix  Schl.  (fig.  23-1) 
from  the  Muschelkalk  ;  also  Ajtiocrinu*.  allied  to  the 
existing  Khizocrim/us  lofotcnxlx  Sars.  and  to  Bathycrinus 
gradl/x,  and  aldricliiainix  W.  Th.,  from  the  deep  sea. 
Allied  to  this  group  is  the  third  existing  genus  Holupvs, 
from  the  West  Indies,  with  calyx  attached  by  a  short  FiG.294.—EncnniifU!li- 
unjointed  prolongation  of  its  apex.  H.  Itatif/ii  d'Orb. 

Fam.  Comatulidae.     Stalked  only  in  the  young  state. 
The  adult  animal  is  free.     There  are  usually  ten  arms  at 

the  margin  of  the  flattened  body  ;  mouth  and  anus  are  present.  The  Coma- 
tulirfce  possess  the  power  of  striking  their  arms  towards  the  ventral  surface 
and  so  of  propelling  themselves  amidst  the  sea-weeds.  The  vermiform  larva, 
with  its  four  ciliated  girdles,  makes  its  appearance  within  the  egg-membranes. 
It  acquires  a  mouth  and  anus,  also  a  tuft  of  cilia  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body,  and  swims  about  freely.  It  passes  later,  by  the  formation  of  cal- 
careous rings  and  rows  of  plates,  into  the  stage  of  the  stalked  Pentaerinus^ 
from  which  the  ('oniatula  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  cup  from 
the  stalk.  Comatulti  mediterranea  Lam..  Antcdon  ruxacea  Link.,  known 
in  the  young  attached  stage  as  Pentaerinus  EurujHifux.  Actinometra 
J.  Miill.  ' 

To  the  Crlito'ulx  are  allied  the  fossil  Ci/xtidra  and  lilaxtuidca.  The  Cyxtidcu 
were  provided  with  short  stalks  and  slightly  developed  arms.  Their  generative 
organs  were  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  whence  their  products  escaped  through  a 
genital  opening  capable  of  being  closed  by  movable  valves.  They  are  found  as 
fossils  in  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  formations  and  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  To  this  group  belong  the  genera  Spha.eromtes,  ('nri/oi-rintix. 
Apiocystites. 

The  Blastoidea  have  no  arms,  and  only  possess  ambulacral  areas  on  the  calyx, 
which  is  attached  by  a  segmented  column.  Pentatrematites. 

30 
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CLASS  II.— ASTEROIDEA  (STARFISHES).* 

Echinoderms  with  dorso-ventrally  compressed  pentagonal  or  star- 
s/taped body.  Tlie  ambulacra!  feet  are  confined  to  the  ventral  surface. 
Internal  skeletal  pieces  in  the  ambulacra  articulated  together  like 
vertebra;. 

The  Star-fishes  are  chiefly  characterised  by  the  predominating 
pentagonal  or  star-like  discoidal  shape  of  the  body,  to  the  ventral 


FIG.  235.     Echtiaffer  xenfun,  from  the  oral  surface  (after  A.  Agassiz).     O,  mouth ; 

Af,  amtaulacral  feet. 

surface  of  which  the  ambulacral  feet  are  confined  (fig.  235).  The 
radii  are  long  in  comparison  with  the  inter-radii,  which  are  very 
short  in  consequence  of  the  divergence  of  the  interambulacral 
rows  of  plates;  they  constitute  more  or  less  projecting  movable 
arms,  with  movable  skeletal  structures.  These  latter  consist  of 
transversely  arranged,  paired  calcareous  plates  (ambulacral  ossicles), 

*  J.  Miiller  and  Troschel.  "  System  cler  Astcriden."  Brunswick,  1841.     Com- 
pare besides  the  numerous  papers  of  Krohn.  Sars.  Liitken,  L.  Agassiz.  etc. 
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which  reach  from  the  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  arms,  and  are 
articulated  together  like  vertebrae.  The  skeleton  of  the  Asteroidea 
is  distinguished  from  the  globular  or  flattened  shell  of  the 
Echinoidea  by  the  fact  that  the  ambulacra!  and  interambulacral 
plates  are  confined  to  the  ventral  surface,  and  that  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  former  there  is  a  deep  ambidacral  yroove,  which  contains, 
outside  the  ossicles  and  beneath  the  soft  skin  (which  in  Ophiurids 
possesses  special  calcareous  plates),  the  nerve  trunks,  the  peri- 
haemal  canals  with  the  blood-vessels  and  the  ambulacral  trunks. 
In  the  Ophiuridea  the  ambulacral  groove  is  covered  by  the  dermal 
plates  so  that  the  ambulacral  feet  project  at  the  sides  of  the  arms. 
Upon  the  dorsal  surface  the  dermal  skeleton  appears  leathery;  it 
is,  however,  as  a  rule,  filled  with  small  calcareous  plates,  on  which 
are  placed  spines,  protuberances,  and  papilla?,  constituting  a  covering 
of  a  most 
varied  kind. 
At  the  mar- 
gin in  the 
dorsal  integu- 
ment there  is 
usually  a  row 
of  larger  cal- 
careous plates 
(superior  mar- 
ginal plates) 

(i*  .T    O    f?  \ 

'  '  FIG.  236.— Skeletal  plates  of  Astropecten  Hemprichtii  (after  J.  Miiller). 
Upon  the  veil-  DR,  Dorsal  marginal  plates ;  VR,  ventral  marginal  plates,  Ap,  am- 
,i  _  s  bulacral  ossicles  ;  Jp,  intermediate  interambulacral  plates  ;  Adp, 

anterior  adambulacral  plates  forming  an  angle  of  the  mouth. 

we  can  distin- 
guish, in  addition  to  the  internally  placed  ambulacral  ossicles,  inferior 
marginal  ossicles  (fig.  236,  VR),  also  the  adambulacral  plates  (A  dp), 
and  the  intermediate  interambulacral  plates  (Jp).  The  two  last  corre- 
spond to  the  interambulacral  plates  of  the  Echinoidea,  where  they  occur 
as  two  or  more  rows,  which  are  united  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
inter-radius  :  in  the  Asteroidea,  however,  they  separate  from  one 
another  at  an  angle,  and  are  disposed  along  the  opposed  sides  of  ad- 
jacent arms.  The  ambulacral  ossicles  are  calcareous  bodies  articulated 
together  like  vertebrae,  with  spaces  between  their  lateral  processes 
for  the  passage  of  the  vessel  connecting  the  ampulla?  with  the  radial 
vessel  and  the  tube  feet.  The  right  and  left  pieces  of  each  double  row 
are  either  (Ophiuridea)  immovably  connected  by  a  suture,  or  are 
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(Stelleridea)  movably  articulated  by  teeth,  which  tit  into  one  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anibulacral  groove ;  the  latter  only  (Stelleridea) 
possess  transverse  muscles  011  the  anibulacral  ossicles,  and  are  able 
to  bend  their  arms  together  towards  the  ventral  surface.  The 
Ophiuridea  are  provided  with  longitudinal  muscles  only,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  able  to  bend  their  arms  to  the  right  and  left  in 
a  horizontal  plane  with  a  serpentine  movement. 

The  mouth  is  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ventral  surface  in 
a  pentagonal  or  star-shaped  depression,  the  edges  of  which  are 
usually  beset  with  stiff  papillae.  The  inter-radial  angles  are  marked 
by  the  junction  of  two  adambulacral  plates,  and  frequently  function 
as  organs  of  mastication.  The  anus  may  be  wanting ;  when  present, 
it  invariably  lies  at  the  apical  pole.  The  madreporic  plate,  of 
which  there  may  be  one  or  more,  is  situated  inter-radially  and 
dorsally  (Stelleridea),  or  on  the  inner  surface  of  one  of  the  buccal 
plates  (Ophiuridea),  on  the  exterior  of  which  a  pore  may  be  present. 
Development  in  certain  cases  takes  place  without  the  interposition 
of  a  bilateral  larval  phase  with  bands  of  cilia.  When  such  larvae 
are  developed,  they  have  the  form  of  a  Pluteus  (Ophiurid)  or  Bipin- 
naria  and  BracJtiolaria  (Stellerid). 

The  great  power  of  regeneration  possessed  by  Starfishes  is  not 
confined  to  the  reproduction  of  lost  arms,  but  may  lead  to  the  new 
formation  of  portions  of  the  disc,  or  even  of  the  entire  disc  from 
a  single  separated  arm.  This  process  thus  amounts  to  a  species  of 
asexual  reproduction  by  fission,  and  has  been  especially  observed  in 
forms  with  six  (Ophiactis)  or  more  than  six  (Linckia)  arms. 

Fossil  star-fishes  are  found  as  far  back  as  the  lower  Silurian  strata 
(Palceaster),  where  intermediate  forms  between  Stelleridea  and 
Ophite-idea  (Protaster)  make  their  appearance. 

Sub-Class    1. — STELLERIDBA    (Aster idea)    STARFISHES. 

Asteroidea  ^vhose  arms  are,  prolongations  of  the  disc,  and  contain  the 
hepatic  appendages  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  the,  generative 
organs.  They  possess  a  deep,  uncovered  anibulacral  groove  running 
along  the  ventral  surface,  in  which  groove  the  ambulacral  feet  are 
disposed  in  roivs. 

The  Stelleridea  usually  possess  broad  arms,  and  are  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  the  ambulacral  ossicles  of  the  two  sides  are  connected 
by  transverse  muscles  and  are  movable  upon  one  another.  The 
anus  lies  at  the  aboral  pole,  but  may  be  wanting  in  certain  genera 
(Astropecten).  The  madreporic  plate  and  the  genital  pores  are 
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situate  inter-radially  and  upon  the  dorsal  surface.  The  multilobed 
branched  diverticula  of  the  stomach  extend  into  the  cavities  of  the 
arms  (fig.  218).  On  the  ventral  sin-face  of  the  latter,  two  or  four 
rows  of  ambulacral  feet  project  from  the  deep  ambulacral  groove, 
the  edge  of  which  is  beset  with  papilla?  (fig.  235).  Pedicdlarice  are 
also  found,  and  dermal  gills  projecting  through  the  tentacular  pores 
of  the  dorsal  surface. 

They  feed  principally  upon  Mottusca,  and,  by  means  of  their 
ambulacral  feet,  crawl  slowly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some 
few  of  them  are  developed  by  a  very  simple  process  of  metamorphosis 
within  the  brood-pouch  of  the  mother :  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  pass  through  the  free 
larval  stages  of  Bipinna/ria 
and  Brachiolaria  (figs.  224 
and  228). 

Fam.  Asteriadae.  The-  cylin- 
drical ambulacral  feet  end  in 
broad  suctorial  discs,  and  are 
usually  arranged  in  four  rows 
along  each  ambulacral  groove. 
Astcriax  L.  (AgteracantTiiori), 
A.  fflacialia  0.  F.  Miiller.,  Ile- 
lia»trr  lirJianthnx  Gray. 

Fam.  Solasteridse.  The  cylin- 
drical ambulacral  feet  are  dis- 
posed in  two  rows.  Rays  long, 
often  more  than  rive  Snltixfrr 
j)ft2)poxn>i  Retz.,  EcJi.innstcr 
sepositias  Retz.,  Ophidiagt&r 
Ag.,  Linckia  Nardo. 

Fam.   Astropectinidae.     Am- 
bulacral feet  conical,  and  with- 
out suctorial   disc,  arranged  in  two   rows.     There   is   no   anus. 
aiirtintiiicnx  Thil.  Lmditi  Forb..  CtenmUxrits  Miill.  Tr. 

Fam.  Brisingidae.     l>udy  shaped  like  an  Ophiurid.     Rays  distinct  from  the 
disc  with  only  a  narrow  internal  cavity.     Jirixini/a  comnntti  Sars. 


FIG.  237. — Asteriscu*  verrnculatus,  with  the  dorsal 
skin  removed.  Ld,  Ralial  appendages  or  hepatic 
tubes  of  the  stomach  ;  G,  generative  glands. 


Axtropectcn, 


Sub-Class  2. — OPHIURIDEA  (Brittle  Stars'). 

Asteroidea  characterised  by  the  absence  of  an  anus,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  Ion;/  cylindrical  arms  which  are  sharpf-ij  distinct  from  the 
ilixi.-,  and  do  not  contain  appendages  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
ambulacral  groove  is  covered  by  the  dermal  plates  so  that  the  ambulacral 
feet  project  at  the  sides  of  the  arms. 

The  Ophiuridea  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  flexible 
cylindrical  arms,  which  are  sharply  distinct  from  the  disc,  and  enclose 
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wanting,  as  are  pedicellarice. 


genital    pouches    (bursse), 
*//, 


ind 


no  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  movements  of  the  arms 
are  principally  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  in  many  cases  permit  of 
a  creeping  locomotion  amongst  marine  plants.  The  ambulacra! 
groove  is  always  covered  by  special  dermal  plates,  and  the  ambulacral 
feet  project  laterally  between  the  spicules  and  plates  on  the  upper 
surface  (fig.  238).  In  a  few  cases  the  arms  are  branched,  and  can  be 
rolled  up  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  ventral 
groove  is  closed  by  a  soft  skin  (Astrophyton).  The  anus  is  always 

The  generative  products  pass  into 
from  these  directly  to  the  exterior 
through  inter-radial  paired 
slits.  The  madreporic  plate 
lies  upon  the  ventral  sur- 
face in  one  of  the  buccal 
plates.  Some  few  Ophiu- 
rids  are  viviparous,  e.g., 
Amphiura  squamata;  these 
do  not  undergo  metamor- 
phosis. Most  pass  through 
the  Platens  larval  stage, 
e.g..  Ophioglypha  Lym., 
(Ophiolepis]  ciliata  with 
larval  stage  Pluteus 
2)aradoxus. 


FIG.  238. — OpJiiothrixfragilis.  The  ends  of  the  rays 
have  been  removed.  GS,  Slits  of  the  genital 
pouches ;  K,  masticatory  ossicles. 


Fam.  Ophiuridae.  With 
simple  unbranched  arms,  and 
with  ventral  plates  to  the 
ambulacral  groove.  They  are  divided  into  special  genera  according  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  dermal  covering  and  of  the  buccal  armature. 
Opliiotltrir  Mull.  Tr.  The  back  is  provided  with  granules,  hairs,  or  spicules. 
The  lateral  plates  of  the  arms  bear  spicules.  Opli.  fnujills  O.  Fr.  Miiller. 
Opliiura  Lam.  (OjihiofJernia).  Two  pairs  of  genital  slits  in  each  interbrachial 
space.  0.  lon/jicat«hi  Link.,  Ujrftwh-jtis  Liitk.,  Amphlura  Forb. 

Fam.  Euryalidse.  Mostly  with  branched  arms  which  can  be  curved  towards 
the  mouth  and  are  without  plates  ;  the  ventral  groove  closed  with  soft  skin. 
AstrojjJii/to/t,  verrticiixum  Lam..  Indian  Ocean.  .-1.  arlwrescenx  Rond..  Mediter- 
ranean. Asteron/yx  Loveni  Mull.  Tr. 

CLASS   III.— ECHINOIDEA,*    SEA-URCHINS. 

Spherical,  heart-shewed,  or  disc-shaped  Echinoderms  with  immovable 
skeleton  composed  of  calcareous  plates.  The  skeleton  encloses  the  body 
*  Besides  the  works  of  J.  Th.  Klein,  compare  E.  Desor,  "Synopsis  des 
Echinirk'S  fossiles,"  1854  to  1858.  S.  Loven,  "Etudes  sur  les  Echinoidees." 
Stockholm  1874.  Al.  Agassiz,  "Revision  of  the  Echini,"  Cambridge,  1872- 
1874. 
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after  the  manner  of  a  shell,  and  carries  movable  spines.  There  is 
invariably  a  mouth  and  anus,  and  locomotive  and  often  respiratory 
a  mbnlacral  appendages. 

The  dermal  skeletal  plates  are  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a 
linn  immovable  shell,  which  has  no  arm-like  prolongations  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays,  and  is  sometimes  regularly  radial,  sometimes 
irregular  or  symmetrical.  With  some  rare  exceptions  among  the 
fossil  Perischcechinidos,  as  Lepidocentrus,  the  calcareous  plates  are 
firmly  connected  with  one  another  by  sutures,  and  are  usually 
arranged  in  twenty  meridional  rows.  These  rows  (fig.  206)  are 
disposed  in  pairs,  and  correspond  alternately  with  the  radii  and  the 
inter-radii.  The  five  radial  pairs  are  the  ambulacra!  plates,  and  are 
pierced  by  rows  of  fine  pores  for  the  exit  of  tube  feet  (fig.  212,  P), 
and  bear,  as  do  the  broad  interambulacral  plates,  spherical  promi- 
nences and  tubercles  to  which  the  differently  shaped  spines  are 
movably  articulated.  The  body  form  of  the  Sea-urchins,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Star-fish,  depends  upon  the  meridional 
arrangement  of  the  rows  of  plates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
continuity  of  the  interambulacral  rows. 

The  position  of  the  nerves  and  ambulacral  vascular  trunks  beneath 
the  skeleton  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  internal  organization. 
Pedicellarice  are  found  between  the  spicules,  and  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  region  of  the  mouth.  Some  Cidaridea  are  provided 
with  branched  respiratory  tubes.  The  genital  pores  are  disposed 
inter-radially  on  the  genital  plates  near  the  apical  pole.  One  of 
these  genital  plates  is,  as  a  rule,  also  the  madreporic  plate.  The 
ocular  plates,  which  are  radial  in  position,  are  also  pierced  (figs.  206, 
212).  The  regular  Sea-urchins  are  often  symmetrical,  one  radius 
being  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others,  which  are  equal  to  each 
other.  So  we  find  long  oval  forms  which  are  laterally  symmetrical, 
having  the  mouth  and  anus  central,  and  an  anterior  unpaired  radius 
(Acrocladia,  Eckinometra).  In  the  irregular  Sea-urchins  the  anus  is 
thrust  away  from  the  apical  pole  into  the  unpaired  radius  (Clypea- 
strida}.  The  mouth  also  often  has  an  eccentric  position  in  front 
(SpatangidoB,  fig.  208),  in  which  case  the  masticatory  apparatus  is 
always  wanting. 

In  many  regular  forms  all  the  ambulacral  feet  have  the  same 
shape,  and  are  provided  with  a  suctorial  disc  supported  by  calcareous 
bodies ;  in  others  the  dorsal  feet  are  unprovided  with  a  disc,  and 
are  pointed  and  often  have  an  indented  edge.  In  addition  to  the 
ambulacral  feet,  the  irregular  Sea-urchins  almost  all  possess  ambu- 
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lacral  branchiae  upon  a  rosette  formed  of  large  pores  on  the  dorsal 
surface  (fig.  239).  The  locomotive  feet  are  very  small  in  Clypeastridce, 
and  are  distributed  either  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ambulacra, 
or  are  confined  to  branching  rows  upon  the  ventral  surface.  In 
the  Spatangidce  there  are  peculiar  bands  upon  the  upper  surface, 

the  fascioles  or  semitce  (fig.  239), 
upon  which,  in  place  of  the  spicules, 
knobbed  bristles  with  active  cilia 
(davulce)  are  distributed.  Develop- 
ment takes  place  with  a  Pluteus  larval 
stage,  in  which  the  larva  is  provided 
with  ciliated  epaulettes  or  with  an 
apical  rod. 

The  Sea-urchins  live,  as  a  rule, 
near  the  coast,  and  feed  on  molluscs, 
small  marine  animals,  and  Fuci. 
Some  species  of  Echinus  have  the 
power  of  boring  holes  in  the  rocks 
in  which  they  live.  We  find  many 
fossil  shells,  especially  in  the  chalk. 


FIG.  239. — Sringopsin  lynfera  with 
the  fascioles  or  Semites  surround- 
ing the  rosette.  A,  anus. 


Order  1. — CIDARIDEA= REGULAR  SEA-URCHINS. 

Echinoidea  with  central  mouth  and  equal  band-like  ambulacra  ; 
with  teeth  and  masticatory  apparatus  ;  with  sub-central  anus  in  the 
apical  space. 

Fam.  Cidaridae.  With,  very  narrow  ambulacra!  and  broad  interambulacral 
areas,  on  both  of  which  are  large  perforated  tubercles  and  club-shaped  spines. 
There  arc  no  oral branchise.  Cidaris  mi'tularia  Lain.,  Phylla  fan-thus  imperlal'ns 
Lam..  East  Indies. 

Fam.  Echinidae.   Sea-urchins.     The  pores  are   grouped  in  transverse  rows  ; 
there  is  a  round,  thin  shell,  broad  ambulacra!  spaces  bearing  tubercles  and  spines, 
which  are  mostly  short  and  pear-shaped.     Oral  branching  arc  present.     To.rop- 
nc-ustcs  varlegat-Hx,  Lam..  Echinus  mclo  Lam..  Strongylocentrotus  llvidvs  Brit. 
sa.ratilis  Lin.,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Echinometridae.  With  long  oval  shell,  imperforate  tubercles  and 
oral  branchiae.  Ecliinometra  oblong  a  Blainv.,  Podoplwra  atrata  Brdt.. 
Acrocladia  trigimaria  Ag.,  Pacific. 

Order  2. — CLYPEASTRIDEA. 

Irregular  Echinoidea  compressed  into  the  form  of  a  shield.  Mouth 
central  and  furnished  with  masticatory  apparatus.  Very  broad  ambu- 
lacra, five-leaved  ambulacral  rosette  round  the  a,pical  pole,  and  very 
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small  tube  feet.     Five  genital  pores  in  the  region  of  the  madreporic 
plate. 


Fa  111.  Clypeastridae.     The  edge  of  the  disc  without  indentations, 
roxiicfiix  I,  am.  (tig.  2o7),  Echinoeyam/us  pusillus  0.  F.  MUller,  Mediterranean. 

Fain.  Scutellidae.  Flattened  Erlihuiiilai  with  a  shell  often  lobed  or  per- 
f  orated,  with  rows  of  pores  for  the  amlmlacr.il  feet.  Lolioplmra  liifont  Ag., 
Rotula  Jf.iiiujjJiii  Klein,  Africa. 

Order  3.  —  SPATANGIDEA. 

Irregular  Echinoldea  of  a  more  or  less  heart-shaped  form,  with 
eccentric  mouth  and  anus.  There  are  no  teeth  or  masticator  i/  apparatus, 
and  there  is  usually  a  four-leaved  ambulacral  rosette  and  four  genital 
plates. 

As  a  rule  there  are  semita?  and  four  genital  pores,  but  the  number 
of  the  latter  may  be  reduced  to  three  and  two. 

Fani.  Spatangidae.  Spatanf/vx  purjiurt'iis  0.  Fr.  Miill.,  Mediterranean  : 
Schiznxter  cantilifrrux  Ag.,  Jii'isxHit  Klein. 

CLASS  IV.—  HOLOTHUROIDEA.* 

Wormlike  elongated  Echinoderms  with  a  leathery  body  wall,  with 
contractile  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth  ;  anus  terminal. 

The  Holothuria  approach  the  worms  in  possessing  an  elongated 
cylindrical  shape  and  a  bilateral  symmetry,  which  is  expressed  in 
many  ways.  In  particular  they  possess  so  striking  a  resemblance,  so 
far  as  their  exterior  is  concerned,  to  many  Gephyrea  that  formerly 
they  were  included  in  the  same  group.  The  body-covering  never 
consists  of  a  firm  calcareous  shell  like  that  which  we  find  in  other 
Echinoderms,  but  always  remains  soft  and  leathery,  the  calcareous 
matter  being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  particles  of  definite  form. 
In  rare  cases  (Cuvieria],  scales  are  present  in  the  dorsal  skin. 
These  are  arranged  like  the  slates  on  a  roof,  and  may  even  take  the 
form  of  spicule-like  appendages  (Echinocucumis). 

The  bilateral  symmetry  results  not  only  from  the  existence  of  un- 
paired organs,  but  from  the  contrast  which  is  often  very  distinctly 
expressed  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  The  ambulacral 
feet  are  not  in  all  cases  regularly  arranged  in  the  five  meridional 

*  Cr.  J.  Jaeger,  "  De  Holothuriis."  Dissert,  inaug.  Turici,  1833.  J.  F.  Brandt. 
"  Prodromus  descriptionis  animalium  ab  H.  Mertensio  in  orbis  ten-arum 
circumnavigatione  observatorum,"  Fasc.  I.  Petropoli,  1835.  J.  MUller,  "  Ueber 
Synapta  digitata  und  liber  die  Erzeugung  von  Schnecken  in  Holothurien," 
Berlin.  1852.  A.  B.iur,  '•  Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Synapta  digitata." 
Dresden,  18(U.  C.  Semper,  (i  Reisen  im  Archipel  der  Philippinen,"  Tom  1.. 
Leipzig,  1868. 
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rows  from  the  oral  to  the  anal  pole,  but  may  be  principally  or 
altogether  confined  to  the  three  rays  of  the  so-called  trivium.  In 
this  latter  case  the  Holothurid  moves  upon  a  more  or  less  foot-like 
ventral  surface.  The  ambulacral  feet  may  also  be  distributed  uni- 
formly over  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  ventral  side. 
As  a  rule,  the  tube-feet  have  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  terminate  with 
a  suctorial  disc :  in  other  cases  they  are  conical,  and  the  suctorial 
disc  is  absent.  The  tentacles,  which  are  in  communication  with  the 
water-vascular  system,  and  represent  specially  modified  ambulacral 
appendages,  are  simple  or  pennate,  or  even  dendritic  (Dendrochirota) 
or  shield-shaped  (Aspidochirota),  that  is,  provided  with  a  disc,  which 

is  often  divided  into  many  parts. 
In  certain  genera  (Synaptct),  the 
ambulacral  feet  are  altogether 
wanting,  and  the  tentacles  re- 
main as  the  sole  appendages  of 
the  ambulacral  system  (fig.  240). 
Locomotion  is  effected  by  the 
strongly  developed  dermal  mus- 
cular system,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  calcareous  ring  surrounding 
the  oesophagus.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  water- vascular 
system  that  the  stone  canal, 
which  is  usually  simple,  hangs 
freely  in  the  body  cavity,  ending 
in  a  calcareous  framework  com- 
parable to  the  madreporic  plate. 
The  respiratory  trees  at  the  end 
of  the  intestine  perform  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  while  certain 
glandular  appendages  (organs  of  Cuvier),  which  open  into  the  rectum, 
may  be  regarded  as  excretory  organs:  these,  as  well  as  the  respiratory 
trees,  may  be  wanting.  The  generative  organs  consist  of  a  bundle  of 
branched  tubes,  the  duct  of  which  opens  on  the  dorsal  surface  in  the 
region  of  the  mouth.  The  genus  Xt/itapta  is  hermaphrodite.  The 
development  is  in  many  Holothurians  direct  (as  e.g.  in  Holothuria 
tremula  according  to  Koren  and  Danielssen) ;  where  there  is  a  com- 
plicated metamorphosis,  the  larva?  have  the  Auricular ia  form,  and 
pass  through  a  barrel-shaped  pupa  stage. 


FIB.  240. — Syiiiijitu  inhcerens  (after  Quatre- 
fages).  0,  Mouth  ;  A,  anus  :  the  intestine 
can  be  seen  through  the  skin. 
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The  Holothurians  are  partly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  live  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  the  most  part  in  shallow  places  near  the 
coast,  Avhere  they  crawl  slowly  upon  the  bottom.  The  Synaptidce, 
which  have  no  feet,  burrow  in  the  sand.  They  feed  on  the  smaller 
marine  animals,  which,  in  the  Dendrocliirota,  are  carried  to  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  branched,  tree-like  tentacles.  The  Aspido- 
chirota  fill  their  intestine  with  sand,  which  they  eject  from  the  anus 
by  means  of  the  current  of  water  from  the  respiratory  trees.  *  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  they  (especially  the  Aspidochirota]  can  eject 
through  the  anal  opening  the  intestine,  which  breaks  off  easily 
behind  the  vascular  ring,  and  are  able  to  renew  it.  The  Synapta, 
when  irritated,  are  able  to  break  their  body  into  several  pieces  by 
violent  muscular  contractions. 

Order  1. — PEDATA. 

Numerous  ambulacral  feet,  which  are  sometimes  arranged  regularly 
in  the  meridians,  and  sometimes  districted  over  the  whole  surface. 

Fam.  Aspidochirotae.  With  shield-shaped  tentacles.  Holothvria  L.  With 
scattered  ambulacral  feet,  which  are  conical  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  are  without 
suckers.  H.  tulndosta  Gmel..  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean :  //.  edidix  Less., 
the  edible  Trepan.?  of  the  East  Indian  seas. 

Fam.  Dendroehirotae.  With  tree-like  branched  tentacles.  Cucumarla 
Blainv.  Ambulacral  feet  arranged  in  regular  rows.  C.  frondosa  Gr.  Psoliix 
Oken.  Ambulacral  feet  confined  to  the  foot-like  ventral  surface  of  the  trivium. 
Ps.  pliant apus.  (-Jr. 

Order  '2. — APOD  A. 

No  ambulacral  feet ;  as  a  rule  without  respiratory  trees  ;  the  tentacles 
are  usually  branched  or  pinnate. 

Fam.  Synaptidae.  Hermaphrodite  and  without  respiratory  trees.  In  the 
skin  there  are  wheel-shaped  calcareous  bodies  or  projecting  masses  shaped  like 
anchors,  and  affixed  to  calcareous  plates.  Si/nujitu  iJii/itnta  Mntg.  with  anchor- 
shaped  calcareous  bodies.  J.  Miiller  discovered  in  their  bodies  parasitic  cylin- 
drical animals  with  spermatozoa  and  ova.  which  latter  develop  into  small 
shell-bearing  Gastropods  (Entucnnrhu  mii-abilitf).  Chlrodota  Esch.  Skin  beset 
with  rows  of  small  tubercles  bearing  calcareous  wheel-shaped  bodies.  The 
Guv.  is  furnished  with  respiratory  trees. 


ENTEROPNEUSTA. 

The  remarkable  genus  Balanoglossus  must  be  placed  here.  It  is 
the  representative  of  a  class,  Enteropneusta  Gegenb.,:|:  allied  to  the 
Echinodermata,  but  usually  classed  with  the  Vermes,  and  presenting 


*  A.  Kowalevski.  •'  Anatomie  des  Balanoglossus  Delle  Chiaje,"  Mi'ituures  dc, 
VAcad.  iinjjer.  <fcx  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbowg,  Tom  X.,  No.  3,  1806.    L.  Agassiz, 
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an  affinity  to  the  Tunicnta  by  the  mode  of  respiration.  This  in- 
teresting worm  was  discovered  by  Delle  Chiaje,  and  its  organization 
and  development  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Al.  Agassiz  and 
Kowalevski  [more  recently  by  Bateson,  Q.  J.  Mic.  8ci.  1884]  (fig.  241). 

The  most  inte- 
resting point  about 
this  form  is  the 
structure  of  its 
larva,  which  renders 
its  relationship  to 
the  Echinodermata 
probable.  The  larva 
was  described  by  J. 
Miiller  as  Tornaria, 
and  was  regarded 
by  him  as  an  Echi- 
noderm  larva.  It 

FIG.  241.— Young  Ealunoglosmts,  strongly  magnified.     Pr,  Pro-    (Joes,  in  fact,  possess 
boscis,  the  numerous  branchial  slits  are  visible.  .       ,  .       .          ,         r 

a    double   band    or 

cilia,  like  Bipinnaria.  Of  these  two  rows  of  cilia,  one,  the  praeoral, 
forms  a  ring  round  the  prse-oral  lobe,  while  the  other  is  larger 
and  runs  in  a  more  longitudinal  direction  so  as  almost  to  join  the 

former  near  the 
apical  pole.  There 
is  also  a  transverse 
piw-anal  ring  of 
cilia  (fig.  242,  a,  b). 
Internally  a  diverti- 
culum  of  the  ar- 
chenteron  gives  rise 
to  an  independent 
sac  forming  the 
water-vascular  sys- 
tem, while  two 

from  the  side  ;  1.  from  the  dorsal  surface.  O,  mouth ;  A,  Palrs  °f  dlvei'tlCllla 
anus ;  S,  apex,  W,  rudiment  of  water  vascular  system  ;  C,  furnish  the  first 
heart ;  P,  P',  peritoneal  sacs. 

rudiments    of     the 
body  cavity.     A  pulsating  heart  is  developed  from  a  thickening  of 

"The  History  of  Balanoglossus  and  Tornaria."  Memoirs  of  tJtc  Aincricmi, 
Ar«t/r»///  of  Arts  and  Xcimcc.t,  Vol.  IX..  1873.  E.  Metschuikoif.  Zritsclir. 
f.  wisscnstfi.  Zool..  Tom  XX..  1870. 
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FIG.  2l2,n,  l.  —  Tnrmirin  larva  (after  E.  Metschnikoff).     u,  Seen 
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the  ectoderm,  and  sinks  into  a  depression  of  the  water  vascular 
vesicle.  At  the  apical  pole  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  ectoderm 
resembling  the  apical  plate  of  the  larval  Worms  and  containing  two 
eye-spots. 

The  development  of  the  larva  into  the  adult  Balanoglossus  was 
first  traced  by  E.  Metschnikoff  and  then  by  A.  Agassiz.  The  band  of 
cilia  gradually  disappears,  the  prse-oral  part  of  the  larva  becomes  the 
proboscis,  while  the  oral  portion  gives  rise  to  the  collar.  The  trunk 
is  formed  from  the  posterior  elongated  portion  on  which  the  posterior 

transverse  ciliated  band  still  persists.     The 

anterior  portion  of   the  alimentary  canal 

becomes  pierced  by  paired  branchial  slits 

(figs.  243,  244). 
The      body     of 

the    adult   animal 

is  worm-like    and 

completely       cili- 

ated ;     it    can    be 

divided     by      the 

external    features 

into  a  number  of 

different    regions. 

The   anterior  end 

of     the     body    is 

indicated     by      a 

proboscis     well 

marked     oft'    and 

projecting   like   a 

FIG.   243.-Stage     in    the  con-    head"      Thi*  is  fo]- 
version  of  Tornaria  into  Bala-    lowed  by  a  1T1USCU- 
noglossns,    with    one    pair     of 
branohial  slits  (after  E.  Met- 
schnikoff),  seen  from  the  side. 
So,  external  branchial  open- 

ing ;  p,  peritoneal  sac  ;  Vc,   there  is  a  longer  portion  of  the  body,  the 

branchial  region,  which  may  be  divided  into 

J 

a  median  distinctly  ringed  part  (branchiae) 
and  two  lobed  lateral  portions  usually  filled  with  yellow  glands.  At 
the  boundary,  between  the  median  portion  and  the  two  lateral  lobes, 
there  are  on  either  side  rows  of  openings  which  serve  for  the  exit 
of  the  water  from  the  branchial  chamber.  Then  follows  a  third 
division  of  the  body,  the  gastric  region,  upon  the  upper  side  of 
which  there  are  four  rows  of  yellow  glands  (generative  glands}. 


..  _ 

^ar  collar.       JrOSte- 

rior    to   the   collar 


PIG.  244. — Stage  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Turnaria  into  Balano- 
fflonitiig,  with  four  pairs  of 
branchial  slits  (after  Al. 
Agassiz).  Letters  as  in  figs. 
242,  243. 


circular  vessel;  o,  mouth;  c, 

heart. 
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Between  these,  brownish-green  prominences  are  visible  (the  hepatic 
appendages  of  the  intestine),  which,  towards  the  posterior  extremity 
where  the  yellow  glands  disappear,  are  larger  and  more  closely 
aggregated.  Finally  there  follows  a  distinctly  ringed  caudal  region, 
at  the  hind  end  of  which  is  the  anus. 

The  contractile  proboscis  serves  not  only  as  a  siphon  to  maintain 
respiration,  but  also  as  a  locomotory  organ.  It  projects  above  the 
level  of  the  mud  in  which  the  animal  is  buried,  and  is  said  to  take  in 
water  by  a  terminal  aperture  (the  existence  of  this  opening  has  been 
recently  disputed)  [and  to  pass  it  out  into  the  mouth  through  a  pore 
at  its  base]. 

The  mouth  lies  behind  the  anterior  margin  of  the  so-called  collar, 
and  leads  into  a  buccal  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  unicellular  mucous  glands.  The  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  follows  the  buccal  cavity  bears  the  branchial  frame- 
work, and  is  divided  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  part  by  two  longitudinal 
folds,  so  that  it  almost  presents  in  transverse  section  the  appearance 
of  a  figure  of  8.  The  intestine  does  not  hang  freely  in  the  body 
cavity,  but,  except  in  the  region  of  the  tail,  is  fastened  to  the.  body 
wall  by  connective  tissue;  it  is,  however,  always  very  closely  attached 
in  the  two  median  lines.  Beneath  the  dorsal  and  ventral  median 
lines,  where  the  two  principal  vascular  trunks  are  visible  through  the 
skin,  two  grooves,  beset  with  strong  cilia,  run  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestine.  From  these  grooves  secondary  grooves  are  given  off, 
and  as  it.  were  divide  the  whole  surface  of  the  intestine  into  islands. 
Some  distance  behind  the  branchial  region,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
intestine,  the  peculiar  cell  masses  begin,  which  gradually  assume  the 
form  of  sac-like  diverticula  with  ciliated  internal  walls.  These 
"  hepatic  appendages  "  are  either  disposed  in  a  simple  row  along  each 
side  (B.  ininutus  Kow.),  or  densely  aggregated  together  (B.  claviyerus 
Delle  Ch.) 

The  branchial  basket-work  which  is  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  alimentary  canal  projects  on  the  anterior  flattened  part  of  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  transversely  ringed  longitudinal  fold,  and  con- 
tains a  system  of  chitinous  plates,  which  constitute  its  framework  and 
are  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  transverse  rods.  The  water 
taken  in  through  the  mouth  passes  through  special  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  ciliated 
branchial  spaces,  to  issue  thence  through  the  two  rows  of  lateral 
pores  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  branchial  region. 

The  vascular  system  consists  of  two  median  longitudinal  trunks, 
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which  give  off  numerous  transverse  branches  to  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  and  body,  and  of  two  lateral  trunks.  The  branchije  receive 
their  rich  vascular  supply  entirely  from  the  lower  trunk.  The  upper 
trunk,  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  behind  forwards,  divides  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  branchiae  into  four  branches,  of  which  the  two 
Literal  ones  pass  to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body. 

Certain  fibrous  cords,  running  directly  beneath  the  epidermis  in  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  median  lines  and  branching  into  a  net-work  of  tine 
li brills,  have  lately  been  interpreted  as  nervous  centres.  These  cords 
are  described  as  being  connected  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  collar  by 
a  ring-like  commissure. 

The  generative  oryans  are  arranged  in  single  rows  in  the  branchial 
region,  but  posterior  to  this  in  double  rows.  During  the  breeding 
season  they  are  extraordinarily  developed,  and  the  male  and  female 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  their  colour.  Each 
ovum  is  contained  in  a  capsule,  which  is  provided  with  nuclei,  but  is 
otherwise  homogeneous.  The  eggs  are  probably  laid  in  strings  like 
those,  of  Nemertines. 

These  animals  live  in  tine  sand.  They  saturate  the  sand  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  with  mucous.  They  till  their  alimentary  canal 
with  sand,  and  move  themselves  by  means  of  their  proboscis,  which, 
alternately  elongating  and  retracting,  draws  the  body  after  it. 
Both  the  species  named  were  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  A  third 
northern  species  of  Balanoylossus  was  discovered  by  Willemoes-Suhm. 
and  described  as  B.  Kupfferi. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
VERMES. 

Bilateral  animals  with  unsegmented  or  uniformly  (Jiumonomous) 
segmented  body.  There  are  no  segmented,  lateral  appendages.  A 
dermal  muscular  system  and  paired  excretory  canals  (water '-vascular 
system}  are  present. 

SINCE  the  time  of  Cuvier,  a  number  of  groups  of  animals  all 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  an  elongated  laterally  symmetrical 
body  and  by  the  absence  of  articulated  limbs  have  been  classed 
together  as  Vermes.  This  group  includes  such  a  variety  of  forms 
that  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  break  it  up,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  at  some  future  time  to  separate  the  unseg- 
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mented  from  the  segmented  forms,  under  the   respective  heads  of 
Verities  and  Annelida. 

The  form  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  and  adapted  to  live  in  damp 
media,  is  usually  elongated,  flat,  or  cylindrical,  sometimes  without 
rings,  sometimes  ringed,  and  sometimes  divided  into  segments  (meta- 
meres).  In  every  case  we  can  distinguish  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal 
surface.  It  is  on  the  first  that  the  animal  moves  or  attaches  itself 
to  foreign  objects.  The  mouth  is  usually  placed  ventrally  at  the 
end  of  the  body  which  is  directed  forward  in  locomotion.  The  con- 
trast between  the  flat,  shorter  form  of  body  and  the  cylindrical  and 
elongated  seems,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  non-segmented  worms 
(Vermes  s.  str.),  to  be  of  importance,  so  that  on  this  ground  we  can 
establish  the  classes  of  Platyhelminthes  or  flat  worms,  and  of 
NemathelmintJies  or  round  worms.  The  segmented  worms  (Annelida] 

possess  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia 
in  addition  to  the  brain,  and  a 
segmentation  of  the  organs  which 
corresponds  more  or  less  with 
the  external  segmentation.  The 
portions  of  the  body  which  are 
primitively  alike  and  are  known 
as  segments  or  nietameres  do 
not  by  any  means  always  re- 
main homonomous.  In  the 
most  highly  developed  segmented 
worms,  the  two  anterior  seg- 
ments unite  to  form  a  division 
of  the  body  which  foreshadows 
the  head  of  the  Arthropoda,  and, 
like  the  latter,  is  pierced  by  the 
mouth,  contains  the  brain,  and 
bears  the  sense  organs  (fig.  245). 


Ct 


PIG.  245.-  Head  and  anterior  segments  of 
Eunice  seen  from  the  dorsal  surface.  T, 
Tentacles  or  antenna?  of  the  prsestomium ; 
Ct,  tentacular  cirri;  C,  cirri  of  the 
parapodia ;  Hi\  branchial  appendages 
of  the  parapodia. 


In  the  succeeding  metameres  there  are  also  frequently  variations  of 
form  which  disturb  the  homonomy. 

The  skin  of  worms  presents  very  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
and  covers  a  strongly  developed  muscular  system.  In  the  skin  we 
can  distinguish  a  layer  of  cells  (hypodermis)  or.  at  any  rate,  a 
nucleated  layer  of  protoplasm  which  functions  as  a  matrix,  and  a 
superficial  homogeneous  cuticular  layer  which  is  secreted  by  the  tirst- 
named  layer  or  matrix  and  in  the  lower  worms  is  extremely  thin  and 
delicate.  In  the  Nemathelminthes  it  is  often  laminated,  and  can 
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even  be  separated  into  several  layers.  It  is  of  considerable  thickness 
in  many  Annelida  (Chcetppoda),  and  may  be  perforated  by  pores.  Cilia 
are  found  principally  in  the  larval  stages  of  Platylt,elminthes  and 
Annelida.  Where  there  are  no  cilia,  the  superficial  cuticular  mem- 
brane, which  may  project  in  the  form  of  tubercles  or  spines,  consists 
of  a  substance  allied  to  the  chitin  of  the  Arthropod  skin,  like  which  it 
may  bear  cuticular  formations  of  many  kinds,  such  as  hairs,  bristles, 
hooks,  etc.  In  many  Wemathelminthes,  as  well  as  in  segmented 
worms,  this  thick  cuticula  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  exo-skeleton,  which 
opposes  the  contractions  of  the  dermal  muscular  envelope.  In  the 
Chcetopoda  among  the  Annelida,  but  also  in  the  Rotifera,  the  tough 
integument  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  lying  one  behind  the 
other.  These,  like  the  segments  of  Arthropoda,  are  connected  by 
soft  portions  of  skin  and  moved  by  the  dermal  muscles,  which  are 
divided  into  corresponding  groups.  The  cutaneous  segments  of  the 
Rotifera  are  not  true  metameres,  since  there  is  no  segmentation  of 
the  internal  organs. 

Cutaneous  glands  are  very  widely  distributed ;  they  are  sometimes 
unicellular,  sometimes  polycellular,  and  are  sometimes  situated 
directly  beneath  the  epidermis,  sometimes  in  the  deeper  tissues  of 
the  body. 

The  tissue  which  lies  beneath  the  hypoderrnis,  and  which  we  may 
call  the  cutis,  contains  in  all  cases  longitudinal  and  in  some  cases 
also  circular  muscles,  and  so  constitutes  a  muscular  cutaneous  envelope, 
the  principal  locomotory  organ  of  worms.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  importance  of  this  dermal  muscular  system  in  the  locomotion  of 
worms,  we  must  attribute  a  certain  systematic  value  to  the  special 
forms  which  it  assumes,  a  value  which,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  exaggerate.  The  stratification  and  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  this  dermal  muscular  system  is  most  complicated  in  the  Platyhel- 
minthes  and  in  the  Hirudinea  amongst  the  Chcetopoda,  for  here  we 
find  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscles,  which  are  embedded  in  a 
basis  of  connective  tissue,  crossed  by  muscle  fibres,  which  run  in  a 
dorso-ventral  direction  (sometimes  also  by  fibres  running  obliquely). 
To  these  may  be  added  groups  of  muscular  fibres,  which  serve  to 
attach  the  internal  organs  to  the  integument.  The  suckers  of  the 
parasitic  worms,  the  pits  and  the  parapodia  with  their  setfe  of 
Chcetopoda,mustloe  looked  upon  as  special  differentiations  of  the  dermo- 
muscular  envelope.  These  aids  to  locomotion  are  mostly  developed 
upon  the  ventral  surface.  The  suckers  and  their  accessory  hooks, 
etc.,  are  situated  either  near  the  two  ends  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
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body ;  the  parapodia  are  distributed  in  pairs  on  the  individual  seg- 
ments along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  belong  to  the  dorsal  as 
well  as  to  the  ventral  surface,  so  that  each  segment  bears  a  dorsal  and 
a  ventral  pair  of  parapodia. 

The  internal  organization  of  Worms  is  extraordinarily  various. 
In  those  flat  and  round  worms  which  live  in  the  chyme  or  the  other 
organic  juices  of  the  higher  animals,  as,  for  instance,  the  Cestoda  and 
the  Acantliocephala,  the  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  including 
the  mouth  and  anus,  may  be  wanting ;  the  mitrition  in  such  cases 
taking  place  by  osmosis  through  the  body-wall.  When  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  present,  the  mouth  is  usually  situated  ventrally  in  the 
anterior  region  of  the  body,  while  the  anus  is  placed  either  terminally 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  or  near  it  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  generally  simple,  and  is  only  exceptionally 
divided  into  numerous  portions  corresponding  to  the  special  functions. 
A  muscular  pharynx  can  most  often  be  distinguished,  also  a  well 
developed  stomach  and  a  short  rectum  opening  at  the  anus. 

The  nervous  system  appears  in  its  most  simple  form  as  an  unpaired 
ganglion  or,  when  the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
separated,  as  a  pair  of  ganglia  (fig.  76),  which  are  placed  near  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  body  above  the  oesophagus  and  genetically  may  be 
referred  to  the  apical  plate  of  Loven's  Chretopod  larva.  The  nervous 
system  has  more  rarely  the  form  of  a  nerve  ring  surrounding  the 
oesophagus  and  connected  with  groups  of  ganglion  cells  (Nematoda}. 
The  nerves  given  off  from  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  are  distri- 
buted symmetrically  forwards  and  laterally ;  they  supply  the  sense 
organs,  and  form  two  strong  lateral  nervous  trunks,  which  run  back- 
wards. In  still  higher  types  two  larger  ganglia  appear,  which  are  con- 
nected by  an  inferior  commissure  (JVemertinea}.  In  the  Annelids  with 
degenerated  metameres  (Gephijreci)  there  is  in  addition  to  the  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion  (the  brain)  a  ventral  nerve  cord  connected  with 
the  supra-o3sophageal  ganglion  by  an  oasophageal  ring.  This  nerve 
cord  is  in  all  other  Annelids  divided  into  a  series  of  paired  ganglia, 
which,  in  most  cases,  correspond  to  the  segmentation.  The  lateral 
nerve  trunks  approach  each  other  in  the  middle  line  below  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  constitute,  together  with  their  ganglia,  which  are 
connected  together  by  transverse  commissures,  a  ventral  chain  of 
ganglia,  which  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  circurn-resophageal 
commissures,  and  is  continued  to  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  giving  off 
in  its  course  paired  nerves  to  the  right  and  left. 

The  sense  organs  are  represented  by  eyes,  auditory  apparatus,  and 
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tactile  organs.  The  latter  are  joined  to  nervous  expansions  and 
special  integumentary  appendages  (tactile  hairs),  and  are  present 
even  in  the  parasitic  Worms  as  papilla?  of  the  outer  skin  connected 
with  nerves.  In  the  free-living  worms,  these  tactile  organs  fre- 
quently take  the  form  of  filiform,  tentacle-like  appendages  on  the 
head  and  segments  (cirri).  Auditory  organs  are  not  so  generally 
present,  and  are  represented  by  auditory  vesicles  (otocysts)  either 
lying  on  the  brain  (some  Turbellaria  and  Nemertinea),  or  011  the 
cesophageal  ring  (certain  branchiate  Worms  among  the  Annelida}. 
The  organs  of  sight  are  simple  pigment  spots  in  connection  with 
nerves  (eye-spots),  and  may  be  provided  with  refractive  bodies.  The 
ciliated  pits  of  the  Nemertinea  have  been  regarded  as  organs  of  smell. 
The  cup-shaped  organs  of  the  Hirudinea  and  Gephyrea  are  also  sense 
organs. 

A  blood  vascular 
si/stem  is  wanting  in 
the  Nemathelminthes, 
the  Rotifera,  and  the 
Platyhelminthes  with 
the  exception  of  the 
Nzmertinea.  In 
these  cases,  the  nu- 
tritive fluid  passes 
endosmotically  into 
the  body  parenchyma 
or  into  the  body  cavi- 
ty, and  penetrates  the 

tissues  as  a  clear  chyle,  sometimes  containing  cellular  elements.  In  the 
Nemertinea  a  blood  vascular  system  is  present,  as  also  in  the  Gephyrea 
and  Annelida.  In  the  latter  it  obtains  the  highest  development,  and 
may  have  the  form  of  a  completely  closed  vascular  system  provided 
with  pulsating  trunks.  In  most  cases  a  dorsal  contractile  longitudinal 
trunk  and  a  ventral  vessel  can  be  distinguished ;  the  two  being 
connected  in  each  segment  by  arched  transverse  vessels,  which  aie 
sometimes  pulsatile.  Where  a  vascular  system  is  present,  the  blood 
does  not  always  appear  clear  and  colourless  like  the  fluids  of  the 
body  cavity,  but  sometimes  has  a  yellow,  greenish,  or  more  frequent!)' 
red  colour,  which  is  in  some  cases  connected  with  the  presence  of 
blood  corpuscles. 

The  function  of  respiration  is  usually  performed  by  the  general 
external    surface  of  the  body.     Among  the  Annelida,  however,  we 


FIG.  246. — Section  through  a  body  segment  of  Eunice.  Si\ 
branchial  appendages ;  C,  cirri  ;  P,  parapodia  with  tuft 
of  bristles ;  D,  intestine  ;  N,  nervous  system. 
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find  in  the  large  marine  Chcetopoda  filiform  or  branched  gills,  which 
are  usually  appendages  of  the  parapodia  (fig.  246).  A  respiratory 
function  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  tentacles  of  the  Gephyrea. 

The  excretory  organs  are  represented  by  the  so-called  water-vas- 
cular system,  which  consists  of  canals  of  different  sizes,  symmetrically 
arranged  and  filled  with  a  watery  fluid  in  which  granules  are  sus- 
pended ;  they  communicate  with  the  exterior  through  one  or  more 
openings.  The  canals  begin  either  as  small  passages  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  or  free  funnel-shaped  openings  in  the  body  cavity.  In 
the  last  case,  they  may  subserve  other  functions ;  for  example,  they 
may  conduct  the  generative  products  out  of  the  body  cavity.  In  the 
segmented  Vermes  they  are  paired,  and  are  repeated  in  each  segment 
as  nephridia  or  segmented  organs  (fig.  70).  A  different  arrangement 
is  presented  by  the  two  lateral  canals  of  the  Nematoda,  which  lie  in 
the  so-called  Literal  lines  or  areas,  and  open  by  a  common  excretory 
pore  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx. 

In  addition  to  sexual  reproduction  an  asexual  multiplication  by 
means  of  gemmation  and  fission  (rarely  by  formation  of  germinal 
cells)  is  widely  distributed,  especially  among  the  lower  forms. 
This  asexual  reproduction  is,  however,  frequently7  confined  to  the 
larvae,  which  differ  from  the  sexually  mature  animal  in  form  and 
habitation,  and  play  the  part  of  an  asexual  generation  in  the  cycle 
of  development.  Almost  all  the  Platijhelminthes  and  numerous 
Annelida  are  hermaphrodite  ;  the  NematJielminthes,  the  Gephyrea,  and 
Rotifera,  and  also  the  branchiate  Annelids  are  of  separate  sexes. 
Many  Worms  pass  through  a  metamorphosis :  the  larvae  are  charac- 
terised by  the  possession  of  a  prseoral  ring  of  cilia  (Loven's  larva), 
or  of  several  rings  of  cilia.  In  the  Cestoda  and  Trematoda,  which 
possess  in  their  embryonic  stage  the  capability  of  asexual  reproduc- 
tion, the  metamorphosis  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated alternation  of  generations  which  is  often  characterised 
by  the  difference  in  the  habitat  of  the  two  successive  stages 
of  development  and  by  the  alternation  of  a  parasitic  and  free 
life. 

The  vital  activity  of  the  Worms  is  in  general  of  a  low  order, 
corresponding  with  their  habitat.  Many  of  them  (Entozoa)  live  as 
parasites  in  the  interior  of  the  organs  of  other  animals,  some  as 
ectoparasites  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  feed  on  the 
juices  of  their  hosts.  Others  live  free  in  damp  earth,  or  in  mud ; 
others,  and  these  are  the  most  highly  organized  forms,  inhabit  fresh 
and  salt  water. 
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Venues  with  aflat,  more  or  less  elongated  bod>/,  with  cerebral  gan- 
i/ftiiii.  The,])  are  often  provided  with  suckers  and  hooks,  and  are  usually 
hermaphrodite. 

The  series  of  forms  included  under  this  class  are  mostly  Entozoa, 
or  else  live  in  the  mud  and  beneath  stones  in  the  water.  In  their 
organization  they  occupy  the  lowest  place  among  the  worms.  Their 
body  is  more  or  less  flattened,  and  is  either  unsegmented  or  is  divided 
by  transverse  constrictions  into  a  number  of  successive  divisions, 
which,  although  forming  parts  of  one  animal,  yet  have  a  strong 
tendency  towards  individualisation,  and  frequently  attain  to  separa- 
tion and  lead  an  independent  life.  These  segments  are  products  of 
growth  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  stand  in  a 
special  relation  to  reproduction.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  indicating  a  high  grade  of  organization,  as  does 
the  segmentation  of  the  Annelida.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be 
altogether  wanting  (Cestoda),  or,  if  present,  may  be  without  an  anus 
(Trematoda,  Turbellaria).  The  nervous  system  is  usually  composed  of  a 
double  ganglion  above  the  oesophagus,  giving  off  small  nerves  anteriorly 
and  laterally,  and  two  sterns  backwards.  In  many  Platyhelminthes 
simple  eye-spots  occur,  either  with  or  without  refractive  bodies,  and 
more  rarely  there  is  an  auditory  vesicle.  Blood-vessels  and  organs 
of  respiration  are  found  only  in  the  Nemertinea.  The  excretory 
(water  vascular)  system  is  everywhere  developed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Microstomidce  and  Nemertinea,  hermaphroditism  is  the 
rule.  The  female  generative  glands  consist  of  distinct  yolk-glands 
and  ovaries.  The  development  very  frequently  takes  place  by  a  very 
complicated  process  of  metamorphosis  connected  with  alternation  of 


generations. 


Order  1. — TURBELLARIA.* 


Free  living   Platyhelminthes    with  oval  or  leaf-shaped  body,  with 
soft  skin  covered  with  cilia.     They  possess  a  mouth  and    aproctous 

*  Duges,  -  Rccherches  sur  Porganisation  et  les  moenrs  (To  Planaires."  Ann. 
flex  Sc.  Nat.,  Ser.  I.,  Tom  XV.  A.  S.  Oerstedt.  "Entwurf  einer  systcmatischen 
KinthciluiiLL-  imd  speciellen  Beschreibuntj;  der  Plattwiirmern,"  Copenhagen, 
1844.  l>e  Quatrefages.  ••  Memoire  suv  quelques  PTanariees  marines,"  AHH.  th-x 
Sc.  Nut..  1845.  M.  Schultze.  "  Beitriige  zur  ^aturgeschiehte  der  Turbellarien." 
(ircifswald,  1.S51.  L.  (JrafE,  -'Zur  Keuntniss  der  Turbellarien,"  Zntsclirifi fur 
Wis*.  Zonl..  Tom  XXIV.  L.  Graff,  •' Neue  Mittheihingen  iibor  Turbellarien.'' 
Zeitsch.  f.  •w/x.v.  ZooL.  xxv.,  1875.  P.  Hallez.  "Contributions  a  1'histoire 
naturelle  des  Turbellaries,"  Lille,  1879. 
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alimentary  canal.     Hooks  and  suckers  are  absent.     A  cerebral  ganglion 
is  present. 

The  Turbellaria  usually  possess  an  oval  flattened  body,  and  reach 
only  a  small  size.  The  uniform  ciliation  of  the  body  is  connected 
with  their  existence  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  beneath  stones,  in  mud, 
and  even  in  damp  earth.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  we  meet 
with  apparatuses  for  adhering,  viz.,  small  hooks  and  suckers. 

The  skin  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  or  of  a  finely  granular 

layer  containing  nuclei,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  stratified  basal  membrane, 
and  covered  externally  by  a  special 
homogeneous  membrane  bearing  cilia 
and  comparable  to  a  cuticula.  Peculiar 
integumentary  structures,  which  have 
the  form  of  rods  or  spindles,  and,  like 
the  nematocysts  in  Coelenterata,  take 
their  origin,  in  cells,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  present.  Various  pigments  are 
also  often  found  embedded  in  the  epi- 
dermis, and  of  these  pigments  the  green- 
coloured  vesicles,  in  Vortex  viridis  for 
example,  which  are  identical  with  chlo- 
rophyl  corpuscles,  are  specially  worthy 
of  remark.  Pear-shaped  mucous  glands 
are  also  present.  Beneath  the  conspicu- 
ous basement  membrane  which  supports 
the  epidermis  lies  the  dermis.  It  con- 
tains the  strongly  developed  derma] 
muscular  system  embedded  in  a  connec- 
tive tissue  layer  formed  of  round,  often 

branched  cells.     A  body  cavity  between 
FIG.  247.  —  Alimentary  canal  and  ner-      ,      ,      ,  n      -,         ,. 

vous  system  of  af«-«>rf«wa»  &,*•».  the  bodv  wal1  and  the  alimentary  canal, 


rgii  (after  Graff).     G,  the  two  is?  as  a  ruie)  absent  :  it  may,  however, 

cerebral    ganglia    with   two  eye 

spots;  st,  the  two  lateral  nerve  in  many  cases  be  recognised  as  a  system 

trunks;  L  '.alimentary  canal  with    of     lacunse      or     as    a    continuous   cavity 
mouth  and  pharynx. 

surrounding  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  ganglia  connected  by  a  com- 
missure, and  giving  off  nerve  fibres  in  various  directions  ;  of  these, 
two  especially  large  lateral  trunks  run  backwards,  one  on  either  side 
(fig.  247).  The  latter  are  connected  at  regular  intervals  by  delicate 
transverse  trunks.  In  a  number  of  dendrocoelous  Turbellarians  a 
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diverticulum  of  the  stomach  runs  forward  alcove  the  transverse 
commissure  in  a  groove  between  the  two  cerebral  lobes  (L&ptopla/na). 
In  some  genera  of  Planarians,  a  ring-shaped  double  commissure  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  brain  (Polycelis),  and  ganglion-like 
swellings,  from  which  nerves  are  given  oft',  have  been  observed  on. 
the  lateral  nerve-trunks  (Sphyrocephalus,  Polycladus). 

With  regard  to  sense  organs,  eye  spots  are  tolerably  widely  distri- 
buted among  the  Turbellaria.  They  either  lie  in 
pairs  upon  the  cerebral  ganglia  or  are  connected 
with  short  nerves  given  off  from  the  latter.  More 
frequently  two  larger  eyes  with  refractive  struc- 
tures are  developed.  Otocysts  are  but  rarely 
present,  e.g.,  in  Monocelis  among  the  Bhabdocoda 
a  single  one  is  present  lying  upon  the  cerebral 
ganglion.  The  integument  is  without  doubt  en. 
dowed  with  a  highly  developed  tactile  sense  ;  the 
large  hairs  and  stiff  bristles  which  project  between 
the  cilia  may  possibly  be  of  importance  in  this 
relation.  Lateral  ciliated  pits,  which  may  also  be 
explained  as  sense  organs,  are  in  rare  cases  present 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  (compare  the 
Nemertinea\ 

Mouth  and  digestive  apparatus  are  never  wanting 
but  the  former  is  frequently  removed  from,  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  to 
the  middle  or,  indeed,  even  to  the  posterior  region. 
According  to  Metschnikoff  and  Ulianin,  a  stomach 
may  in  some  cases  be  absent  (Convoluta,  Schizo- 
2>rora),  and  be  replaced,  as  in  Infusoria,  by  a  soft 
internal  parenchyma.  The  mouth  leads  into  a 
muscular  pharynx,  which  can  usually  be  protruded 
after  the  mariner  of  a  proboscis.  The  alimentary 
canal,  of  which  the  internal  wall  is  frequently 
ciliated,  is  either  forked  and  then  simple  or 
branched  (Dendroccela),  or  rod-shaped  (Rhabdo- 
c<jcla}.  An  anus  is  never  present.  A  peculiar  tube  capable  of  being 
evaginatecl  as  a  proboscis,  and  without  connection  with  the  pharynx 
is  sometimes  also  present  (Prostormt/m). 

The  excretory  (water-vascular)  system  consists  of  two  transparent 
lateral  trunks  and  innumerable  side  branches,  which  begin  with 
closed  ciliated  funnels,  and  are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia,  which 


IV. 


FIG.  248.—  Mici'utf'i- 
11111,11  liaetire,  after 
Graff.  O,  Chain 
produced  by  fis- 
sion ;  O',  mouth 
openings. 
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project  here  and  there  freely  into  the  vessels.     As  a  rule,  several 
openings  occur  on  the  main  trunk  of  this  excretory  apparatus. 

Reproduction  may  take  place  asexually  by  transverse  fission,  e.g., 
Derostomea  (Catenula)  and  Microstomea  (fig.  248).  With  the 
exception  of  the  Microstomea,  the  Turbellaria  are  hermaphrodite; 
but  steps  intermediate  between  the  hermaphrodite  and  the  dioecious 
condition  seem  by  no  means  to  lie  wanting,  for,  according  to 
Metschnikoff,  in  Prostomum  linectre  the  male  generative  organs 
are  sometimes  developed,  while  the  female's  remain  rudimentary; 

and  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reverse  holds.  In 
Acmostomum  dicecwm  also  the 
sexes  are  separate.  In  the  her- 
maphrodite forms  the  male  sexual 
organs  consist  of  testes,  which 
mostly  lie  as  paired  tubes  at  the 
sides  of  the  body,  also  of  vesi- 
culse  seminales,  and  of  a  protru- 
sible  copulatory  organ  beset  with 
hooks.  The  female  organs  con- 
sist of  ovaries,  yolk  glands 
(vitellarium),  a  receptaculum 
seminis,  a  vagina,  and  a  uterus 
(fig.  249).  The  male  copula- 
tory organ  and  the  vagina  open 
as  a  rule  by  a  common  orifice 
upon  the  ventral  surface.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Rhabdoccele 
genus  Macrostomum,  the  vitella- 
riurn  (yolk  gland)  and  ovary 
are  united ;  the  ova  being 
produced  at  the  upper  blind  end 
of  the  ovary,  and  the  yolk  at  the 
In  the  marine  Dendrocoela,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vitellarium  is  generally  absent.  After  fertilization, 
a  hard,  usually  reddish-brown  shell  begins  to  be  formed  round  the 
ovum.  In  such  cases,  the  hard-shelled  eggs  are  laid ;  but  among  the 
Rhabdoccela,  in  Schizostoiuum  and  certain  Mesostomea  (M.  Ehren- 
bergii),  transparent  eggs  furnished  with  thin,  colourless  capsules, 
and  undergoing  development  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  are  often 
produced.  According  to  Schneider,  the  production  of  these  thin- 


FIG.  249.— Generative  apparatus  of  Mesosto- 
iiiinii  E/i niitM rrfii  (combined  from  Graff 
and  Schneider).  S,  Pharynx  ;  Go,  sexual 
openings ;  Or,  ovary ;  Ut,  uterus,  with 
winter  eggs  ;  Do,  yolk  gland  ;  Dff,  duct 
of  yolk  gland  ;  T,  testis  ;  Yd,  vasdeferens  ; 
P,  penis  ;  Rs,  receptiiculum  seminis. 


lower  end  of  the  same  gland. 
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shelled  or  summer  eggs  invariably  precedes  that  of  the  hard-shelled 
or  winter-eggs,  and  the  summer  eggs  are  normally  self-fertilized. 

In  rare  cases  the  hemaphrodite  generative  organs  present  a 
segmentation  recalling  that  of  the  Cestoda  (Alaurina  composita). 

The  freshwater  Turbellaria,  as  well  as  many  of  the  marine  forms, 
undergo  a  simple  direct  development,  and  in  the  young  state  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  Infusoria.  Other  marine  Dendrocoela 
undergo  a  metamorphosis,  the  larva?  being  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  finger-shaped  ciliated  lobes  (fig.  251). 

(1)  Sub-order  :  Rhabcloccela.  The  body  is  round  and  more  or  less 
flat.  The  intestine  is  cylindrical,  and  there  is  usually  a  protrusible 
pharynx.  They  are  usually  hermaphrodite. 

The  Hhabdocceious  Turbellarians  are  the  smallest  and  most  simply 
organised  forms.  The  intestine  is  cylindrical  and  elongated,  and  is 
sometimes  provided  with  lateral  diverticula.  The  position  of  the 
mouth  varies  exceedingly,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  principal 
characteristic  for  distinguishing  the  various  families.  Sometimes 
salivary  glands  are  present,  opening  into  the  pharynx.  According 
to  Ulianin's  discovery,  which  has  been  several  times  confirmed,  the 
alimentary  canal  may  be  wanting  in  many  forms,  and  be  replaced 
by  a  central  cavity,  filled  with  a  substance  containing  numerous 
vacuoles  and  rich  in  oil  globules  (Convoluta,  Schizoprora,  Nadinit). 
In  those  Rkabdoccda  which  possess  an  alimentary  canal,  interstices 
and  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue  parenchyma  are  often  present : 
these  must  be  related  to  a  body  cavity.  In  some  cases  (in  Prostomum) 
the  body  cavity  may  be  recognised  as  a  continuous  space  filled  with 
fluid  and  surrounding  the  alimentary  canal.  The  Rhabdoccela  live 
on  the  juices  of  small  worms  and  of  the  larvte  of  Entomostraca  and 
Insecta,  which  they  envelop  with  a  cutaneous  secretion  containing 
small  rods,  and  afterwards  suck.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  sea 
or  upon  the  land  (Oeocentrophora  sphyrocephala). 

Fata.  Opisthomidse.  The  mouth  is  placed  at  the  posterior  end  »f  the  body 
and  leads  into  a  tubular  pharynx,  which  can  V  protruded  like  a  proboscis. 
Monocelis  agilis  M.  Sch..  Opistho-mu-iit  pallid-ttm  0.  S. 

Fam.  Derostomidae.  Mouth  placed  slightly  behind  the  anterior  margin  : 
pharynx  barrel-shaped.  Deroxtunium  ^cliiiiiilt/d/unii  M.  Sch..  Vortc.r  riridix. 
M.  Sch..  Catcnula  li-miKr  Dug. 

Fain.  Mesostomidae.  Mouth  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
pharynx  ringlike.  cylindrical  or  resembling  a  sucker.  Mrsoxtontuin  L'/trrnf/n-i/ii 
Oerst.,  with  t\vo  eyes. 

Fam.  Convolutidae.    (Acc/clu").     Without  alimentary  canal.     The  ovaries  and 
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yolk  glands  are  not  separate.     Con/valuta  Oerst.     C.  paradoxa  Oerst.,  North 

Sea,  Baltic,     tfchizoprora  O.  S. 

Fam.  Prostomidae.    The  mouth,  which  is  situate  on  the  ventral  surface,  leads 

into  a  muscular  pharynx.     At  the  anterior  end  there  is  a  protrusible  tactile 

proboscis  furnished  with  papilla?.     Prustomt/ni-  Oerst.  (Gyrator  Ehrbg.).  P. 

lineare  Oerst.     With  pointed  penial  spine  at  the   posterior   end.  imperfectly 

hermaphrodite,  living  principally  in  fresh  water.      Pr.  lielgolandieum,  Kef., 

completely  hermaphn  ulite. 

Fam.  Microstomidae.     Hh/iJidaroela. with  separate  sexes.     The  small  but  very 

extensible  mouth  lies  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.     There  are  laterally 

placed  ciliated  pits  near  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body. 
Formation  of  metarneres 
and  transverse  fission  fre- 
quently occur.  Mio-osto- 
ni  ii  in  I  i //care  Oerst.  (fig. 
248). 

(2)  Sub-order:  Den- 
drocoela.  The  body  is 
broad  and  flat,  and  the 
lateral  margins  are  often 
plicated.  There  are  ten- 
tacle-like processes  at 
the  anterior  end.  There 
is  a  branched  alirnentary 
canal  and  a  muscular 
pharynx  which  is  usu- 
ally protrusible.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  herma- 
phrodite. 

The  Dendroccela  are 
mostly  marine,  but  also 
live  in  fresh  water  and 
011  land.  In  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  they 
resemble  the  Trema- 
todes,  and  the  branching 
of  their  straight  or 
forked  intestine  is  a 
character  common  to  the  larger  species  of  the  latter.  Compared 
with  the  Bhabdocffiln,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  their  bi-lobed  cerebral  ganglion,  as  well  as  by  the  greater 
number  of  their  eyes  (tig.  250).  The  rows  of  papilla,  or  the 
tentacle-like  processes  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  have 


FIG.  250.— Anatomy  of  Pulyceli*  pi/UiJ/i  (nfter  Quatre- 
fages).  G,  Cerebral  ganglion  with  the  nerves  given 
off  from  it ;  O,  mouth  ;  D,  branches  of  intestine  ;  Ov, 
ova;  Od,  oviduct;  V,  vagina;  W.Goe,  female  gene- 
rative opening;  T,  testes;  M.Got,  male  generative 
opening. 
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FIG.  251.— Larva  of  Euryleptn  auri 
cidntd,  after  Hallez. 


probably  the  function  of  tactile  organs.  The  mouth  usually  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  leads  into  a  wide  and  protrusible 
pharynx.  The  skin  is  often  provided  with  glands,  the  secretion 
of  which  in  certain  land  Planaria  (Bipaliwm,,  Rhynchodesmus) 
hardens  to  a  fibrous  web.  They  are  almost  always  hermaphrodite. 
The  fresh-water  forms  possess  a  common 
generative  opening,  while  in  the  marine 
forms  the  generative  openings  are  usu- 
ally separate  (fig.  250).  In  the  latter 
case  a  separate  vitellarium  is  absent. 
In  some  marine  forms  development 
takes  place  with  metamorphosis,  as  is 
shown  by  the  larva  discovered  by  J. 
M  tiller,  which  possessed  six  provisional 
finger-like  ciliated  lobes  (fig.  251). 
In  the  fresh- water  Planarians  develop- 
ment is  direct.  The  cocoon,  when  laid, 
contains  four  to  six  small  eggs.  At  the 
close  of  segmentation  there  is  developed 
a  layer  of  cells,  which  is  said  to  split 

into  two  layers,  an  upper  or  animal  layer,  from  which  are  derived 
the  body  wall  and  muscular  system,  and  a  lower  or  vegetative,  from 
which  the  alimentary  canal  is  formed.  The  marine  Dendroccela  fre- 
quently deposit  their  eggs  in  the  form  of  broad  bands. 

1.  Monogonopora  Stimps.  Den- 
<lr<>c<>:l«  with  single  sexual  opening. 
The  land  and  fresh-water  Planaria  be- 
long to  this  group. 

Fam.  Planariadae.  The  body  is  of  a  long, 
oval,  flattened  shape,  and  is  often  provided 
with  lobed  processes,  more  rarely  with  ten- 
tacles, and.  as  a  rule,  with  two  eyes,  which 
are  provided  with  lenses.  PLtnuria  O.  Fr. 

P    r,  Miiller.  two   eyes,  no   tentacles.     PL  turrit. 

M.  Sch.  (divided  by  O.  Schmidt  into  li///ntiri*- 
FIG.   252.—Plannriii    jiofychroa    (c),       jmli/cJirtnl.  and   turn/')    (tig.    252).      PL  (Jiinrti 
liignbri*  (I),  toi-va  (c),  about  twice      f<jap      w}th    separate    sexes.     2><  nilr<><-ii']//in 
the      natural      size     (after     O.       Q  Distinguished  bv  the    possession    of 

Schmidt). 

lobed    processes   on   the   head,    also   by   the 

presence  of  a  copulatory  organ  placed  in  a  special  sheath.  U.  lin-ti'iiin  Oerst., 
Poli/ci'lix  iiii/rd.  lirtinni-a  0.  Fr.  Mull. 

Fam.    Geoplanidae.*      Land    Planarians.      They  are   characterised   by  their 

s  Besides  M.  Schultze.  Stimpson.  Metsclmikoff.  Grube.  etc..  compare  H.  N. 
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elongated  and  flattened  body,  which  is  provided  with  a  foot-like  ventral  surface. 
Geoplanalapidicola  Stimps.,  Rhynchodesmus  terrestrial  Gm.  {Fasdola  tcrrr.xtris, 
0.  Fr.  Miiller),  Europe.  Geodeftinuis  biliiieatus,  Metschn..  with  thread  cells  in 
the  integument,  found  in  potter's  earth. 

2.  Dig'Onopora.  Dendroccela  with  double  sexual  opening.  Almost 
all  are  marine.  The  proboscis  is  often  folded  and  lies  within  a 
special  pouch.  When  protruded,  it  spreads  out  like  a  lobe. 

Fam.  Stylochidae.  The  body  is  flat  and  rather  thick,  and  is  provided  with 
two  short  tentacles  on  the  head.  There  are  usually  numerous  eyes  on  the 
tentacles  or  on  the  head.  The  genital  openings  are  posterior.  ftfylorJt-tts  macu- 
latiix  Quatr. 

Fam.  Leptoplanidse.  Body  flat  and  broad,  usually  very  delicate.  Cephalic 
region  not  distinct,  without  tentacles.  The  eyes  are  more  or  less  numerous. 
The  mouth  is  usually  placed  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  genital 
openings  lie  behind  it.  Leptoplana  troni'llarix  O,  Fr.  Mull.,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Euryleptidae.  Body  broad,  and  cither  smooth  or  furnished  with 
papillae.  There  are  two  tentacle-like  lobes  on  the  anterior  region  of  the  head. 
The  mouth  is  placed  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  Numerous  eyes  are 
disposed  near  the  anterior  margin.  Marine.  Thi/x/ni/i-nnn  Difxinyii,  Gr. 
Mediterranean.  Eurylepta  auriculntu  0.  Fr.  Miiller.  North  Sea. 

Order  2. — TREMATODA.* 

Parasitic  Platyhelminthes  with  unsegmented,  usually  leaf-shaped, 
rarely  cylindrical  body.  They  possess  a  mouth  and  ventrally  placed 
organ  for  attachment :  the  intestine  is  forked  and  without  an  anus. 

The  Trematodes  are  with  great  probability  to  be  derived  from 
the  Turbellaria,  with  which  group,  both  in  form  and  organization, 
they  show  a  close  relationship.  In  connection  with  their  parasitic 
mode  of  life  they  develop  special  organs  for  adhering,  such  as 
suckers  and  hooks.  Cilia  are  present  only  in  larval  life. 

The  mouth  is  invariably  placed  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
usually  in  the  middle  of  a  small  sucker  (tig.  253).  It  leads  into 
a  muscular  pharynx  with  a  more  or  less  elongated  oesophagus,  which 
is  prolonged  into  a  forked  intestine  ending  blindly. 

Moseley,  •'  Notes  on  the  Structure  of  Several  Forms  of  Land  Planarians."  etc. 
Journal  of  Jfio4.  Kelt-net',  vol.  xvii. 

*  A.  v.  Nordmann,  •'  Mikrographischc  Beitriige  zur  Kenutniss  der  wirbellosen 
Thiere."  Berlin.  1832.  G.  G.  Cams.  "  Beobachtung  iiber  Leucochloridium 
paradoxum,  etc.,"  Nov.  Aft.,  vol.  xvii.,  1835.  Wagener.  "  Ueber  Gyrodactylus 
elegans,"  Muller'x  Arcltlv..  18(iO.  Van  Beneden,  "  Memoire  sur  les  vers  intes- 
tinaux."  Paris,  18(11.  E.  Zeller,  ••  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Entwickelung  und 
den  Bau  von  Polystoma  integerrimum.  Zfifxrhr.  f.  n-/xx.  ZouL,  vol.  xxii.,  1872. 
E.  Zeller,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Entwickelung  von  Diplozoum  paradox- 
urn.''  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii.,  1878.  E.  Zeller.  •'  Ueber  Leucochloridium  paradoxum 
und  die  weitere  Entwickelung  seiner  Distomumbrut."  Ibid..  Tom  XXIV. 
E,  Zeller,  ••  Weitcrcr  Beitragzur  Kenntniss  der  Polystomeen,"  Ibid.,  xxvii.,  1876. 
Compare  also  the  works  of  G.  Wagener  and  De  Filippi. 
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The  excretory  apparatus  consists  of  two  large  lateral  trunks  and 
a  network  of  fine  vessels  permeating  the  tissues  and  beginning  with 
small  ciliated  lobules.  The  two  large  trunks  open  into  a  common 
contractile  vesicle,  which  opens  to  the  exterior  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body  (fig.  253,  Ep).  The  excretory  system  contains  a  watery 
fiuid  with  granular  concretions.  This  fluid  is  probably  an  excretory 
product,  corresponding  to  the  urine  of  higher  animals. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  double  ganglion  lying  above  the 
oesophagus,  and  from  it  several  small  nerves  and  two  posteriorly 
diivcted  lateral  trunks  are  said  to  lie  given  off.  Eye  spots  with 
refractive  bodies  are  sometimes  present  in  the  larva?  during  their 
migrations.  Locomotion  is  effected 
by  the  dermal  muscular  system  and 
the  organs  of  attachment,  viz.,  the 
suckers  and  hooks,  which  present 
numerous  modifications  in  number, 
form,  and  arrangement.  In  general, 
the  size  arid  development  of  these 
organs  are  related  to  the  endo- 
parasitic  or  ecto-parasitic  mode  of 
life.  In  the  endi (-parasitic  Trema- 
todes  they  are  less  developed,  and 
usually  consist  of  the  oral  sucker  and 
a  second  larger  sucker  011  the  ven- 
tral surface,  either  near  the  mouth, 
as  in  Distoiimm,  or  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  body  (Amj)histomum). 
This  large  sucker  may,  however,  be 
absent  (Monostomuiii).  The  ecto- 
parasitic  Poli/stomca,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  distinguished  by  a  much 
more  powerful  armature,  for  besides 
two  smaller  suckers  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  they  possess  one  or 
more  large  suckers  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (fig.  258),  which, 
moreover,  may  be  supported  by  rods  of  chitin.  There  are -often 
in  addition  chitinous  hooks,  and  very  frequently  two  larger  hooks 
among  the  posterior  suckers  in  the  middle  line  (If)- 

The  Trentatoda  are  mostly  hermaphrodite.  As  a  rule,  the  male  and 
female  generative  openings  lie  side  by  side,  or  one  behind  the  other, 
not  far  from  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  surface,  near  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  (fig.  254).  The  male  opening  leads  into  a  sac.  the 


FIG.  253. — Youns'  Dlstomxm  (after  La 
Valette).  Ex,  trunk  of  the  excretory 
(water  vascular)  system  ;  Ej>,  excre- 
tory pore ;  O,  mouth  with  sucker  ; 
S,  sucker  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
surface  ;  P,  pharynx ;  D,  forked  in- 
testine. 
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cirrus  sac,  which  encloses  the  pvotrusible  terminal  part  (cirras)  of  the 
vas  deferens.  The  vas  deferens  soon  divides  into  two,  which  lead 
back  to  the  two  large  simple  or  multilobed  testes.  The  supposed 
third  vas  deferens,  which,  according  to  v.  Siebold,  runs  from  one 
testis  to  the  female  sexual  apparatus,  so  as  to  permit  of  direct  ferti- 
lization without  copulation,  has  been  recognized  as  a  vagina  opening 
to  the  exterior  on  the  dorsal  surface  (canal  of  Laurer).  The 

female  organs  consist  of  a  convo- 
luted uterus  and  of  the  glands 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the 
egg,  viz.,  an  ovary  and  two  yolk 
glands.  There  is  sometimes  in  ad- 
dition a  special  shell  gland.  The 
true  ovary  which  produces  the  pri- 
mary ova  is  a  round  body,  and  is 
usually  placed  in  front  of  the  testes. 
The  yolk  glands  which  secrete  the 
TT  yolk  are  much  ramified  tubular 
glands,  and  fill  the  sides  of  the  body 
(fig.  254).  The  yolk  particles  come 
in  contact  with  the  primary  ova  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  uterus,  and 
surround  them  in  greater  or  less 
quantities.  Subseqiiently  each 
ovum,  with  its  investment  of  yolk, 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  shell.  The 
ova  in  their  passage  along  the  uterus 
become  packed  together,  often  in 
great  numbers,  and  undergo  the 
stages  of  embryonic  development 
in  the  body  of  the  parent.  Most 
FIG.  2o4,.—DistoHiitm  krjm/iritm  (after  Trematodes  lay  their  eggs ;  only  a 

Sommer).     O,  Mouth ;  D,  limb  of  in-      r  vivirvivons 

testine;    S,   sucker;    T,    testes;    Do,  '  VlVlpai     .1*. 

viteiiarium ;  Ou (utems),  oviduct ;  Dr,         The    just-hatched    young    either 

accessory  glands.  , .  „   7 

possess    (in    most    roLystomea)    the 

form  and  organization  of  the  parent;  or  they  present  the  phenomenon 
of  a  complicated  alternation  of  generations  (heterogamy)  connected 
with  a  metamorphosis  (Distomea).  In  the  first  case,  the  large  eggs 
become  attached  in  the  place  where  the  mother  lives ;  in  the  last 
case,  the  relatively  small  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  damp  place,  usually 
in  the  water.  After  the  completion  of  the  segmentation  and  the  em- 
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bryonic  development,  the  contractile,  usually  ciliated  embryos*  (fig. 
255,  «),  which  already  possess  the  first  rudiments  of  an  excretory 
system  and  more  rarely  a  sucker  with  a  mouth  and  alimentary  canal, 
leave  the  egg  and  wander  about  independently  in  search  of  a  new  host. 
The  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  a  snail,  into  the  interior  of  which  they  pene- 
trate and  there  become  transformed  into  simple  or  branched  Sporocysts 
(without  mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  fig.  255,  c),  or  into  JRedice 
(with  mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  fig.  255,  d).  These  give  rise,  by 
means  of  the  so-called  germs  [cells  lying  in  the  body  cavity  of  the 


D 
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FIG.  255.— Developmental  history  of  Distomitm  (partly  after  R.  Leuckart).  u,  free  swimming 
ciliated  embryo  of  the  liver  fluke.  4,  the  same  in  a  state  of  contraction  with  rudimentary 
alimentary  canal  (D)  and  nell  mass  (Or)  (rudiments  of  the  genital  glands).  Ex,  ciliated 
apparatus  of  the  rudimentary  excretory  system,  c,  sporocyst  developed  from  a  Distomum 
embryo,  filled  with  Cercarire  (C)  ;  B.  Boring  spine  of  a  Cercaria.  d  Redia  with  pharynx, 
(Ph),  and  alimentary  canal  (D) ;  O,  mouth ;  Ex,  Excretory  organ ;  C,  Cercaria  inside 
Redia.  e,  Free  Cercaria  ;  S,  sucker  ;  D,  alimentary  canal. 

sporocyst  or  redia],  which  probably  correspond  to  the  germinal  cells 
(primitive  ova)  of  the  rudimentary  ovary,  to  the  generation  of  the 

*  As  R.  Leuckart  has  rightly  observed,  the  Dicyeniitlre.  which  were  regarded 
as  Jli'Mziiti  by  Ed.  v.  Beneden,  as  well  as  the  Orthonectidce,  which  ha\v 
recently  been  especially  investigated  by  Giard  and  E.  Metsctmikofl:.  and  which 
in  the  reproductive  stage  do  not  rise  above  a  form  corresponding  to  the  embryos 
of  Trematodes,  recall  these  Distomum  larvae. 
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tailed  Cercarice,  or  to  another  generation  of  ftporocysts  or  Redice,* 
which  then  produce  the  Cercaria-. 

The  CercaricK  are  nothing  else  than  Distoniuni  lai-vte,  which 
eventually  reach  (often  only  after  two  migrations,  an  active  and  a 
passive  one)  the  final  host,  where  they  become  sexually  mature. 
They  are  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  motile  caudal  appendage, 
frequently  with  a  buccal  spine,  and  occasionally  with  eyes,  and  they 
present  in  the  rest  of  their  organization  great  resemblances  to  the 
adult  Distomum,  excepting  that  the  generative  organs  are  not 
developed.  In  this  form  they  leave  independently  the  body  of  the 
Redia  or  Sjmrocyst  and  of  the  host  of  the  latter,  and  move  about 
in  the  water,  partly  creeping  and  partly  swimming.  Here  they 
soon  find  a  new  host  (Snail,  Worm,  Insect  larva,  Crustacean,  Fish, 
Batrachian),  into  which  they  penetrate,  aided  by  the  powerful 

vibrations    of    their    tail  ;    they    then 
lose  the  latter  and  encyst. 

The  Cercarice  from  the  interior 
of  the  snail  thus  become  distributed 
amongst  a  number  of  hosts,  and  each 
of  them  gives  rise  to  an  encyste 
young  Distonmm  without  generative 
organs.  This  young  Distomum  mi- 
grates passively  with  the  flesh  of  its 
host  into  the  stomach  of  another 
animal,  and  thence,  freed  from  its 
cyst,  into  the  organ  (intestine,  bladder 
etc-)-  in  which  it  becomes  sexually 

mature. 

There    are,  then,    as   a    rule,    three 
different  hosts  in  the  organs  of  which 

bold).      P,     Pigment    spots;     E, 

redia,  in  tho  interior  of  the  embryo,      the    different      developmental      stages 

(Redia    or    Sporocyst,    encysted    form, 

sexually  mature  animal)  of  the  Distomum  bury  themselves.  The 
transitions  from  one  host  to  another  are  effected  partly  by  inde- 
pendent migration  (embryos,  Cercarise),  partly  by  passive  migration 
(encysted  young  Distomum). 

Modifications  of  the  ordinary  course  of  development  may,  however, 
take  place  ;  these  may  be  either  complications  or  simplifications.  The 
embryo  at  hatching  may  contain  a  single  Redia  (as  in  Monostomum 

*  In  Cerftiria  cystapliora  from  Planorliis  mari/inatiix ;  according  to  <). 
Wagoner,  the  primary  asexual  individual  is  a  fipowt/st,  the  secondary  a  Jfci/itt. 


FIG.  256.— a,  Embryo  of 

giibclavattu  (after  G.  Wagener). 
D,  Alimentary  canal ;  Ex,  excre- 
tory system.  I,  Embryo  of  Mo- 
iwxtomitm  miifulilf  (after  v.  Sie- 
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,/faviim  and  mutabile),  which  it  carries  about  until  it  enters  the  first 
host  (fig.  256,  b).  In  other  cases  the  course  of  development  is  sim- 
plified by  the  omission  of  the  second  intermediate  host,  viz.,  that 
which  contains  the  encysted  immature  Distomum  (Cercaria  macro- 
cerca  of  Distomum  cygnoides,  also  Leucochloridium  in  the  tentacles  of 
Helix  s/iccinea). 

( 1 )  Sub-order  :  Distomea.  Trematodes  with  at  most  two  suckers, 
without  hooks.  They  develop  with  a  complicated  alternation  of 
generations.  The  asexual  individuals  and  the  larvae  live  principally 
in  Mollusca,  the  sexually  mature  animals  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
Vertebrates. 

The  sexes  are  completely  separated  in 
Distomum  Ita'matobium  (from  the  veins  of 
man) ;  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  being 
united  in  pairs  (fig.  257).  Dimorphic  forms 
are  found  in  certain  species  of  the  genera 
Monostomum  and  Distomum  in  connection 
with  the  division  of  labour  of  the  sexual 
functions ;  one  individual  develops  only  male 
sexual  organs,  and  the  other  only  female,  the 
former  producing  spermatozoa  and  the  latter 
ova.  The  rudiment  of  the  functionless 
generative  gland  undergoes  in  these  cases  a 
more  or  less  complete  degeneration.  Such 
Distomea  are  morphologically  hermaphrodite, 
but  practically  of  separate  sexes. 

The  complete  biology  and  developmental 

FIG.  257—JD'sfomum  hiemato- 

history  is  unfortunately  only  satisfactorily 
known  for  a  few  species  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed through  all  the  stages  of  development. 


Hum.  Male  and  female, 
the  latter  being  in  the 
canalis  gyntecophorus  of 
the  former.  S,  sucker. 


Fam.  Monostomidae.  Of  an  oval,  elongated,  more  or  less  rounded  form,  with 
only  one  sucker,  which  surrounds  the  mouth.  Monostomum  Zeder.  Sucker 
surrounding  the  mouth  ;  pharynx  powerful.  Sexual  openings  but  slightly 
removed  from  the  anterior  end.  J/.  nn/titl>/l<'  Zeder,  in  the  body  cavity  and  in 
the  orbit  of  various  water-birds  ;  viviparous.  M.Jiavum  Mehlis.  in  water-birds, 
develops  from  Cercnria  ephcmrra  of  Platmrbis.  M.  lentls  v.  Nordm.,  the 
young  form  without  generative  organs  is  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye. 
If.  liipitrtltiiiii  Wedl.,  living  in  pairs  enclosed  in  a  common  cyst,  the  one  indi- 
vidual surrounded  by  the  lobed  posterior  end  of  the  other  ;  branchiae  of  Tunny- 
fish. 

Fam.  Distomidte.  Body  lancet-shaped,  frequently  spread  oiit.  more  rarely  elon- 
gated and  rounded  with  a  large  median  sucker  :  in  front  of  which  lie  the  genital 
openings,  usually  close  together. 

21 
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Dhtonwm.  Median  sucker  approached  to  the  anterior  one.  D.  hepaticum  L. 
Liver  fluke.  With  conical  anterior  end.  and  numerous  spine-like  prominences 
on  the  surface  of  the  broad  leaf-shaped  body,  which  is  about  HO  mm.  long. 
Lives  in  the  bile-ducts  of  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  produces 
the  liver  disease  of  the  sheep.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  Man.  and  bores  its 
way  into  the  portal  vein  and  into  .the  system  of  the  vena  cava.  The  elongated 
embryo  only  develops  after  the  egg  has  remained  a  long  time  in  water  :  it  has 
a  continuous  ciliated  envelope  with  an  X-shaped  eye-spot.  K.  Leuckart's  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  development  is  passed  through  in 
the  young  Linuueux  pereycr  and  trtuiratiilux.  that  here  the  embryo  becomes  a 
Xjiurocyxt.  and  that  this  produces  Redia-,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  tailless 
Distmnc'd  arise. 

[The  life-history  of  the  liver-fluke  has  been  completely  worked  out  by  A.  P. 
Thomas  (Quart.  Journal  of  Microscopical  Xci.  1883,  pp.  (J!) — 133).  He  has 
shown  that  the  ciliated  embryo  passes  into  Limitceux  triincatuhis,  and  there 
gives  rise  to  a  sparocyst  which  produces  recliae.  The  rrtl'ur  produce  more 
n-dia  or  Cercar'ue.  The  Cercarier,  which  are  provided  with  long  tails,  leave 
the  host  (Limnceiis  tiiincatvlus),  swim  about  for  a  short  time  in  the  water,  and 
encyst  on  foreign  objects,  e.ij.  blades  of  grass.  In  this  condition  they  are  eaten 
by  the  sheep.] 

D.  crassum.  Busk.,  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Chinese,  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  half-inch  broad,  without  spinous  prominences,  with  a  simple 
forked  intestine.  D.  lanccoliitum  Mehlis.  Body  elongated  into  the  form  of  a 
lancet,  8 — 9  m.m.  long,  lives  in  the  same  place  with  2).  lii'patlcinn.  The  embryo 
develops  at  first  in  water,  is  pear-shaped,  and  only  ciliated  on  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body,  bears  a  styliform  spine  on  the  projecting  apex.  D.  op7i-thalimi>bium 
Dies.  A  doubtful  species  of  which  only  four  specimens  have  been  observed  in  the 
lens  capsule  of  a  nine-months'  child.  ]).  lieteropliyes  Bilh.  v  Sieb.  1 — 1*5  mm. 
long,  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  in  Egypt.  1).  i/oHatli  van  Ben.,  80  mm. 
long,  in  Pti'rolaltciui.  Numerous  species  live  in  the  alimentary  canal,  lungs, 
and  bladder  of  the  frog.  Digtomun JUicolle  End.  (JJ.  Okt-nl  Ku'll)  in  pairs  in 
the  mucous  sacs  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  Brama  Raji.  The  one  individual  is 
cylindrical  and  narrow,  and  produces  spermatozoa  ;  the  other  is  swollen  in  the 
middle  and  posterior  region  of  the  body,  and  is  filled  with  eggs.  The  dissimilar 
development  of  the  two  individuals  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  copulation 
only  leads  to  the  fertilization  of  one  of  them,  which  alone  is  able  to  perform 
the  female  sexual  functions.  J).  lirrmatoliiinn.  Bilh.  v.  Sieb.  (Gyncecqpkorus 
Dies)  (fig.  257).  Body  elongated  ;  sexes  separate.  The  female  is  slender  and 
cylindrical.  The  male  has  powerful  suckers,  and  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
body  are  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a  groove,  the  canalis  gynrecophorus,  for  the 
reception  of  the  female.  They  live  in  pairs  in  the  portal  vein,  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  intestine  and  of  the  bladder  of  man  in  Abyssinia.  According  to  Cobbold, 
the  embryos  are  ciliated,  and  possess  a  tolerably  well  developed  excretory 
system.  By  the  deposition  of  masses  of  their  eggs  in  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ureter,  bladder,  aad  great  intestine,  inflammation  is  set  up, 
which  may  cause  hfematuria. 

(2)  Sub-order:  Polystomea. — Trematodes  with  two  small  lateral 
suckers  at  the  anterior  end,  and  one  or  more  posterior  suckers,  to 
which  two  large  chitinous  hooks  are  often  added.  In  exceptional 
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cases  (Tristomui)i  coccineuin)  transverse  rows  of  bristles  are  found. 
Paired  eyes  are  frequently  present.  In  some  species  the  elongated 
body  presents  a  kind  of  external  segmentation.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  ectoparasitic,  to  a  certain  extent  like  the  Hirudinea,  and 
they  develop  directly  without  alternation  of  generations  from  eggs 
which  are  usually  hatched  in  the  locality  inhabited  by  the  mother. 
Sometimes  the  development  is  a  metamorphosis  (Polystomum),  and 
the  young  larva?  live  in  another  place. 

The  development  of    Polystomum  integerri- 
mum  from  the  bladder  of  the  frog  is  the  best 
known,   owing  to  the  researches  of  E.  Zeller     "°- 
(figs.  258,  2.59).    The  production  of  eggs  begins    W 
in    the    spring,   when   the    frog    awakes    from 
hibernation    and    proceeds    to    pair.     It    lasts 

from     three       " 

to        four 

weeks.        It 

is  easy  then 

to      observe 

the  Poli/sto- 

•mea   in   the 

process       of 

reciprocal 

copulation. 

When      the 
are 

being     laid, 


Ov 


eggs 

FIG.  259.— Egg  with  embryo  (a,  and  hatched 
larva  (6)  of  PoJystomim/  integerrimum  ;  ZU-,      ,1 
operculum  (after  E.  Zeller)! 

forces       the 


E 


Me- 


anterior   end    of    the    body   with    the    °-enital  FlG-  '^s. 

qerrimum  (after  E.  Zeller). 

opening  through  the  mouth  of  the  bladder  'o,  mouth;  Go,  genital 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anus.  The  development  °Pen'ns  ;  D,  intestine  ; 

C    ,  -I  -i  .  "",     copulatory     opening 

the  embryo  takes  place  in  water  and  occu-     (lateral  pads)  ;  Da,  yolk 
pies   a   period    of    many    weeks,    so   that   the     sland  rtuct  ;  s>  sucker  ; 

Or,  ovary  ;  If,  hooks. 

young  larvae  are  only  hatched  when  the  tad- 

poles have  already  acquired  internal  gills.  The  larvae  resemble 
Gyrodactylus,  and  possess  four  eyes,  a  pharynx  and  alimentary  canal, 
as  well  as  a  posterior  disc  (for  attachment),  which  is  surrounded  by 
sixteen  hooks.  They  possess  five  transverse  rows  of  cilia  ;  three  are 
ventral  and  anterior,  two  dorsal  and  posterior.  There  is  also  a 
ciliated  cell  upon  the  anterior  extremity.  The  larva?  now  migrate 
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into  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  tadpole,  lose  their  cilia,  and  are 
transformed  into  young  Palystomea  by  the  formation  of  the  two 
median  hooks  and  of  the  three  pairs  of  suckers  upon  the  posterior 
disc.  The  young  Polystomum,  eight  weeks  after  the  migration  into 
the  branchial  cavity,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  begins  to  abort, 
passes  through  the  stomach  and  intestine  into  the  bladder,  and  there 


FIG.  260. — Young  Diplozoon  (after  B.  Zeller).  a,  Two  young  Diporpa  beginning  to  attach 
themselves  together,  b,  After  both  individuals  have  attached  themselves.  O,  mouth ; 
//,  fixing  apparatus ;  Z,  papilla? ;  G,  sucker. 

only  becomes  sexually  mature  after  three  and  more  years.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  and  always  when  the  larva  has  passed  on  to  the 
gills  of  a  very  young  tadpole,  it  becomes  sexually  mature  in  the 
branchial  cavity  of  the  latter.  The  forms  then  remain  very  small, 

are  without  the  copulatory 
canals  and  uterus,  and  die 
after  the  production  of  a 
single  egg,  without  ever 
getting  to  the  bladder. 


a 


FIG.  261  .-Egg  (a)  and  larva  (b)  of 
E.  Zeller). 


Fam.  Polystomidse.  With  seve- 
ral posterior  suckers,  which  are 
usually  paired  and  arranged  in 
two  lateral  rows,  and  are  rein- 
forced by  an  armature  of  hooks. 
The  genital  openings  are  fre- 
(after  quently  surrounded  by  hooks. 
Many  species  have  a  length  of 
only  a  few  lines. 

Polystomum  Zed.,  with  four  eyes  ;  with  no  lateral  suckers  at  the  anterior 
end,  but  with  oral  sucker;  with  six  suckers,  two  large  median  hooks  and 
sixteen  small  hooks  at  the  posterior  end.  P.  integerrimum  Rud.,  in  the 
bladder  of  Jtana  tniijjtn'ai-ia.  P.  occllittum  in  the  pharyngcal  cavity  of 
Einys.  In  the  formation  of  the  testis  and  the  absence  of  the  uterus  it 
resembles  the  adult  form  of  P.  integerrimum  from  the  branchial  cavity  of 
thetadpole.  OctdbotTirium  laneeolatum  Duj.  Onohocotyle agypendioulata  Kuhn, 
on  the  gills  of  Elasmobranchs. 

Diplozoon  v.  Nordm.     The  animal  is  double,  two  individuals  being  fused  to 
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form  an  X-shapcd  double  animal,  the  posterior  ends  of  which  are  provided  with 
two  large  suckers  divided  into  four  pits.  In  the  young  state  they  live  solitarily 
as  Dlporptt  ;  they  then  possess  a  ventral  sucker  and  a  dorsal  papilla  (21)0  a,  G 
and  Z~).  In  the  double  animals  the  formation  of  ova  is  confined  to  a  definite 
period  of  the  year,  usually  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  thread  by  which  they  are  attached,  and  two  weeks  later  the  embryo 
(fig.  2(>1,  &).  which  only  differs  from 
Dipnri>a  in  the  possession  of  two  eye- 
spots  and  a  ciliated  apparatus  upon  the 
sides  and  on  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  is  hatched.  When  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  itself  on  the  gills  of  a 
fresh-water  fish  occurs,  the  young  animal 
loses  its  cilia  and  becomes  a  Diporpa, 
which  possesses,  besides  the  characteristic 
apparatus  for  attachment,  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  two  excretory  canals  with 
their  openings  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  (at  the  level  of  the  pharynx),  and 
sucks  the  branchial  blood.  The  junction 
of  the  two  Diporpa  soon  follows  ;  and 
this  does  not  take  place,  as  was  formerly 
believed,  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  ventral 
suckers,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ventral  sucker  of  each  animal  affixes  itself 
to  the  dorsal  papilla  of  the  other,  and 
fuses  with  it  (fig.  260.  V).  D.  parailo.ritm 
v.  Nordm..  on  the  gills  of  many  fresh- 
water fish. 

Fam.  Gyrodactylidae.  Very  small  Tre- 
matodes  with  large  terminal  caudal  disc 
and  powerful  hooks.  They  are  viviparous, 
producing  a  single  young  one  (first  gene- 
ration) at  a  time,  within  which,  while 
still  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  another 
young  one  (second  generation)  may  be 
present,  and  in  this  yet  another  (third 
generation).  V.  Siebold  believed  that  he 
had  observed  a  young  animal  developing 
from  a  germ  cell  of  Gyrodtu-t  i/ln.*.  and 
that  this  became  pregnant  during  its 
development.  He  regarded  the  (T //>•/>- 
dactyliis  as  an  asexual  form,  since  he 
failed  to  find  organs  for  the  production 
of  sperm.  G.  Wagener,  however,  showed 
that  the  reproduction  is  sexual,  and 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  germs  from  which  the  second  and  third  generations 
are  formed  are  derived  from  the  remains  of  the  fertilized  ovum  from  which 
the  first  generation  is  formed.  Metschnikoff,  too,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
individuals  of  the  first  and  second  generations  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  a  common  mass  of  similar  embryonic  cells.  Gyrodnctyltix  v.  Xordm., 
ff.  clegans  v.  Xordm.,  from  the  gills  of  Gyprinoids  and  fresh-water  fish. 


FIG. 26:.'. — Tienia  Kii/jinntn  (mediocanellata), 
natural  size  (after  R.  Leuckart). 
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Order  3. — CESTODA.* 

Elongated  and  usually  segmented  Platyhelminthes  -without  mouth 
or  alimentary  canal,  with  organs  for  attachment  at  the  anterior 
extremity. 

The  tape-worms,  which  may  easily  be  recognised  by  their  band- 
shaped  usually  segmented  bodies,  are  parasitic  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  Vertebrata,  and  were  formerly  taken  for  single  animals. 
Steenstrupp  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  different  view,  according 
to  which  the  tape-worm  is  a  colonial  animal,  a  chain  of  single 
animals,  each  segment  or  proglottis  being  an  individual.  There  are, 
however,  Gestoda,  like  Caryophyttceus,  which  are  destitute  both 
of  external  segmentation  and  of  segmentation  of  the  gene- 
rative organs :  while  in  other  cases  the  segments  of  the  body 
are  clearly  differentiated,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  set  of  genera- 
tive organs,  but  they  do  not  attain  individual  independence.  The 
proglottides,  however,  usually  become  separated  oft',  and  in  some 
cases  (Echineibothrium)  after  their  separation  from  the  body  of  the 
tape-worm  continue  to  live  for  a  long  time  independently,  and  even 
increase  considerably  in  size ;  so  that  although  the  individuality 
of  the  tape-worm  may  be  justly  insisted  on,  yet  the  subordinate 
and  morphologically  more  restricted  degree  of  individuality  of  the 
proglottis  must  also  be  admitted.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory 
mode  of  regarding  the  Cestoda ;  especially  as  the  entire  tape-worm, 
and  not  the  proglottis  alone,  corresponds  to  the  Trematode,  and  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  latter  by  a  simplification  of  organization  and 
loss  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  tape-worm  is  narrow,  and  presents  a 
terminal  swelling  by  which  it  attaches  itself.  This  anterior  swollen 
part  is  distinguished  as  the  head  of  the  tape-worm,  but  it  is  only 
its  external  form  which  entitles  it  to  this  name.  In  Caryophyllceus 

*  Besides  the  older  works  and  papers  of  Pallas,  Zeder,  Brernser.  Rudolphi, 
Diesing,  and  others,  compare  van  Beneden,  '•  Les  vers  cestoi'des  on  acotyles," 
Brussels,  1850.  Kuchemueister,  "  Ueber  Cestoden  im  Allgemeineu  uiul  die 
des  Menschen  insbesondere,"  Dresden,  1853.  V.  Siebold.  "  Ueber  die 
Band-  und  Blasen-wiirnier,"  Leipzig.  1854.  G.  Wagoner,  "  Die  Entwicke- 
lung,  der  Cestoden,"  Nov.  Act.  Leojt.-t'tir.,  Tom  XXIV.,  Suppl.,  1854. 
G.  Wagener,  "  Beitrag  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Eingeweidewiiimer," 
Haarlem.  1857.  R.  Leuekart,  "  Die  Blasenbandwiinner  und  ihre  Entwicke- 
lung,"  Giessen,  185(1.  R.  Leuekart,  ''Die  menschlicbeii  Parasiteu,"  Bd.  I.. 
Leipzig,  1862.  F.  Sommer  and  L.  Landois,  ''  Ueber  den  Bau  der  geschlechts- 
rcifeu  Glieder  von  Bothriocephalus  latus."  Zritxelir.  f.  ir-isx.  Zool.,  1872. 
F.  Sonmier,  •'  Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Geschlechts- 
organe  von  Taenia  mediocanellata  und  Taenia  solium,"  Ibid.,  Tom  XXIV.,  1874. 
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the  head  armature  is  very  weak,  and  consists  of  a  lobed  fringed 
expansion.  The  apex  of  the  head  often  ends  in  a  conical  projection, 
the  rostelluni,  which  is  armed  with  a  double  circle  of  hooks,  while 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  head  are  furnished  with  four  suckers 
(Tn'iiia,  fig.  263).  In  other  cases  only  two  suckers  are  present 
(Bothriocephalus)  ;  or  we  find  suckers  of  more  complicated  structure 
and  beset  with  hooks  (Acanthobot/trium),  or  four  protrusible  probosces 
beset  with  recurved  hooks  (Tetrarhyncus) ;  while  in  other  genera 
the  head  armature  presents  various  special  forms. 

That  portion  of  the  animal  which  follows  the  head  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  neck  shows,  as  a  rule,  the  first  traces  of  com- 
mencing segmentation.  The  rings,  which  are  at  first  faintly  marked 
and  very  narrow,  become  more  and  more  distinct  and  gradually 
larger  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  head.  At  the  pos- 
terior extremity  the  segments  or  pro- 
glottides  are  largest,  and  have  the 
power  of  becoming  detached.  After 
separation  they  live  independently 
for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  same  medium. 

The  simplicity  of  the  internal  or- 
ganization corresponds  with  the  simple 
appearance  of  the  external  structure. 
Beneath  the  delicate  external  cuticle 
is  a  matrix  consisting  of  small  cells, 
in  which  are  scattered  glandular  cells. 
Beneath  the  matrix  there  is  a  delicate 
superficial  layer  of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  next  a  parenchyma  of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
strongly-developed  bundles  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as 
an  inner  layer  of  circular  muscles,  are  embedded  ;  both  these  muscular 
layers  are  traversed,  principally  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  by  groups 
of  clorso-ventral  muscular  fibres.  The  power  which  the  proglottis 
possesses  of  altering  its  form  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  all  these 
muscles.  By  means  of  them  it  is  able  to  shorten  itself  considerably, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  much  broader  and  thicker,  or  to  elongate  to 
double  its  normal  length,  becoming  much  thinner.  In  the  connective 
tissue  parenchyma  of  the  body,  not  only  the  muscles,  but  all  the  other 
organs  are  embedded.  In  its  peripheral  portion,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  head,  we  find  small  densely  packed  calcareous  concre- 
ments,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  calcified  connective  tissue  cells. 


FIG.  263. — Head  of  Tania  soliitm,  viewed 
from  the  front  (apical  surface),  with 
rostellum  and  double  circle  of  hooks. 
The  four  suckers  are  visible. 
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The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  lateral  longitudinal  cords  passing 
externally  to  the  main  trunks  of  the  excretory  system.     They  are 
somewhat  swollen  in  the  head,  where  they  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse  commissure ;    these    anterior    swellings   and    the    commissure 
may   represent   a    cephalic    ganglion.       Distinct   sense    organs    are 
wanting,  but  the  tactile  sense  may  be  ascribed  to  the  skin,  especially 
to  that  of  the  head  and  the  suckers.      An  alimentary  canal  is  also 
wanting.       The    nutritive   fluid,    already   prepared    for   absorption, 
passes  endosmotically  through  the  body  wall  into  the  parenchyma. 
The  excretory  apparatus,  on  the  contrary,  attains  a  considerable 
development  as   a  system  of  much  ramified  canals  which  are  dis- 
tributed    throughout      the     whole 
body.*      It    consists    primarily    of 
two    longitudinal    canals    (a    dorsal 
and  a  ventral),  running  along  each 
side  of  the  body  and  connected  in 
the   head   and  in  each  segment  by 
transverse    trunks.      According    to 
the    state    of    contraction    of     the 
muscular  system,  these  longitudinal 
trunks  and    cross  branches  appear 
sometimes    straight  and   sometimes 
bent  in  a  wavy  or  zigzag  manner : 
their  breadth  also  presents  consider- 
able variation,  so  that  the  power  of 
contraction    has    been    ascribed   to 
their  walls.    The  longitudinal  trunks 
only  serve  as  the  efferent  ducts  of  a 
system   of    very  fine  vessels  which 
ramify  throughout  the  whole  paren- 
chyma  and  receive  numerous  long- 
tubes  :     the    latter    begin    in    the 
parenchyma  with  closed  funnels,  which  contain  a  vibratile  ciliated 
lappet  (fig.  264).     In  many  cases,  as  in  the  Ligulidce  and  Caryo- 
pliyttims,  these  longitudinal  trunks  are  broken   up  into  numerous 
longitudinal  vessels,  which  are  connected  by  transverse  anastomoses. 
In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  ventral  vessels  are  enlarged 
at  the  cost  of   the  two  dorsal,  which   may  entirely  atrophy.     The 
external  opening  of  the  excretory  system  is,  as  a  rule,  placed  at  the 

*  Compare  Tb.  Pintner.  '•  Untersuchungen  liber    deu  Ban   des  Bandwurm- 
korpers,"  Wien,  1880. 


PIG.  264.— A  portion  of  the  excretory 
system  of  Caryophylleeus  mntabilis 
(after  Pintner).  TFJ,  Ciliated  funnels 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  belonging' 
to  them. 
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posterior  end  of  the  body,  i.e.,  at  the  hind  end  of  the  last  segment, 
in  which  a  small  vesicle  with  an  external  opening  receives  the  longi- 
tudinal trunks.  According  to  the  observations  of  Leuckart  on 
Tcenia  cucumerina,  the  posterior  transverse  canals  in  the  segments 
immediately  preceding  the  last  become,  by  their  gradual  shortening 
and  the  approach  of  the  longitudinal  trunks,  transformed  into  the 
vesicle,  which  acquires  an  external  opening  when  the  segment  behind 
it  is  detached.  In  rare  cases  the  excretory  system,  possesses  additional 
openings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  behind  the  suckers. 

The  generative   apparatus   is   also   divided   into   segments   which 
correspond  to  the  proglottides.     Each  proglottis  possesses  its  own 


FIR.  2G5. — Proglottis  of  Tteniit  mediaeanellata,  with,  male  and  female  organs  (after  Sommer). 
OL-,  ovary  ;  DS,  yolk  gland  (vitellarium) ;  Sd,  sliell  gland  ;  Ut,  uterus  ;  T,  testes  ;  T'o!,  vas 
deferens  ;  Cl,  pouch  of  the  cirrus  ;  S,  generative  cloaca ;  Va,  vagina. 

male  and  female  generative  organs,  and  can  therefore,  when  separated, 
be  considered  as  a  sexual  individual  of  a  lower  order.  The  male 
apparatus  consists  of  numerous  pear-shaped  vesicles,  the  testes  (fig. 
265,  T),  which  are  situated  upon  the  dorsal  side,  and  their  vasa 
efferentia  open  into  a  common  efferent  duct  (vas  deferens).  The  coiled 
end  of  this  duct  lies  in  a  muscular  pouch  (cirrus  sheath),  whence  it 
can  be  protruded  through  the  genital  opening  as  the  so-called  cirrus. 
This  cirrus  is  frequently  beset  with  spines  which  are  directed  back- 
wards, and  serves  as  a  copulatory  organ.  The  female  generative 
organs  consist  of  oiwy,  yolk  gland,  shell  gland,  iderus,  receptaciilum, 
and  vagina.  The  vagina  and  vas  deferens  usually  open  into  a  common 
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FIG.  266. — Ripe  proglottides  ready  to  separate. 
n,  of  Tffnia  folium  ;  b,  of  Tcenia  mediocanellata  ; 
We,  watervasciilar  (excretory)  canal. 


genital  cloaca,  which  lies  either  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segment 
(Bothriocepalits),  or  on  the  lateral  margin  (T(enia)  (tig.  265).     In 

the  last  case  it  is  placed  alter- 

b 

nately  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left  side.  Nevertheless  it  may 
happen  that  the  two  genital 
openings  are  widely  separate, 
the  male  opening  being  placed 
at  the  side,  the  female  on  the 
surface  of  the  segment.  As 
the  segments  increase  in  size 
and  become  further  removed 
from  the  head,  the  contained 
generative  organs  gradually 
reach  maturity  in  such  a  way 
that  the  male  generative 
organs  arrive  at  maturity 
rather  earlier  than  the  female. 
As  soon  as  the  male  elements  are  mature,  copulation  takes  place,  and 
the  receptaculum  seminis  is  filled  with  sperm,  and  then  only  do  the 
female  generative  organs  reach 
maturity.  The  ova  are  fertilized 
and  pass  into  the  uterus,  which 
then  assumes  its  characteristic 
form  and  size.  As  the  uterus 
becomes  distended,  the  testes  and 
then  the  ovaries  and  vitellaria  are 
more  or  less  completely  absorbed 
(fig.  266).  The  posterior  proglot- 
tides, viz.,  those  which  are  ready 
for  separation,  have  alone  under- 
gone full  development,  and  the 
eggs  in  their  uterus  often  contain 
completely  developed  embryos. 
Accordingly  we  can  recognize  in 
a  continuous  series  of  the  seg- 
ments the  course  of  development 
passed  through  by  the  sexual 
organs  and  products  in  their 
origin  and  gradual  progress  towards  maturity.  The  number  of 
segments  between  that  with  the  first  trace  of  the  generative  organs 


FiG.F[267. — Egg  with  embryo  (a)  of  Tcenia 
toliuni;  (b)  of  Microtcen itt ;  (c),  of  Sothrio- 
eephalim  lufiis  (after  R.  Leuckart). 
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and  the  first  proglottis  with  fully  developed  organs  gives  us  an 
expression  for  the  number  of  stages  through  which  each  segment 
has  to  pass.  The  tape-worms  are  oviparous;  either  the  embryo 
develops  within  the  egg-shell  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  or  the 
development  takes  place  outside  the  proglottis,  for  example  in 
water  (Bothriocephalus). 

The  eggs  of  the  Cestoda  are  round  or  oval  in  shape  and  of  small 
size.  Their  envelope  is  either  simple  or  composed  of  numerous  thin 
membranes,  or  else  forms  a  thick  and  strong  capsule,  which  in  Tccnia 
is  formed  of  densely  packed  rods  united  by  a  connecting  substance, 
and  presents  in  consequence  a  granular  appearance.  In  many  cases 
the  development  of  the  embryo  coincides  with  that  of  the  egg- 
r-.he]l,  so  that  the  egg  at  the  moment  that  it  is  laid  contains  a 


a 


FIG.  268. — Stages  in  the  development  of  Tcenia  solium  to  the  Ci/xticercus  stage  (partly  after  R. 
Leuckart).  a,  Egg  with  embryo.  I,  Tree  embryo,  c,  Rudiment  of  the  head  as  a  hollow 
papilla  on  the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  d,  Bladder-worm  with  retracted  head,  e,  The  same 
with  protruded  head,  magnified  about  four  tunes. 

complete  embryo  with  six,  or  more  rarely,  four  hooks.  In  BotJirio- 
cephalus  the  development  takes  place  outside  the  proglottis  during 
the  long  period  that  the  egg  passes  in  water,  and  the  embryo 
leaves  the  egg  as  a  ciliated  larva  (fig.  267,  c).  The  development 
of  the  embryo  into  the  tape-worm  probably  never  takes  place 
directly  in  the  same  medium  in  the  intestine  of  the  original  host. 
As  a  rule  there  is  a  complicated  metamorphosis,  which  is  sometimes 
(Echinococcus,  Cwnurus)  connected  with  alternation  of  generations ; 
the  successive  stages  live  in  different  localities,  and  usually  find  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  development  in  different  species  of 
animals,  between  which  they  migrate,  partly  actively  and  partly 
passively.  The  eggs  usually  leave  the  intestine  of  the  host  with 
the  proglottis,  and  are  deposited  on  dunghills,  on  plants,  or  in  the 
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water,  and  thence  pass  in  the  food  into  the  stomach  usually  of 
herbivorous  or  omnivorous  animals.  As  soon  as  the  egg  membranes 
are  digested  or  burst  by  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  of 
the  new  host,  the  embryos  which  have  been  thus  set  free  bore  their 
way  into  the  gastric  or  intestinal  vessels  by  means  of  their  six 
(rarely  four)  hooks,  the  points  of  which  can  be  approached  and 
removed  from  one  another  over  the  periphery  of  the  small  globular 
embryonic  body.  When  they  are  once  within  the  vascular  system, 


FIG.  269.— '(,  Brood-capsule  of  Eckinococcus  with  developing  heads  (after  R.  Leuckart).  b, 
Brood-capsule  of  Echinococcus  (after  G.  Wageuer).  c,  Heads  of  Ecltinococcus  still  connected 
with  the  wall  of  the  brood-capsule— one  is  evaginated  ;  TV,  excretory  canals. 

they  are  no  doubt  carried  along  passively  by  the  current  of  blood, 
and  transported  by  a  longer  or  shorter  route  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  different  organs,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  muscles,  brain,  etc.  After 
losing  their  hooks,  they  usually  become  enveloped  by  a  cyst  of 
connective  tissue,  and  grow  into  large  vesicles  with  liquid  contents 
and  a  contractile  wall  (fig.  2(38).  The  vesicle  gradually  becomes  a 
cystic  or  Madder  worm  by  the  formation  of  one  (Cysticercus*)  or 
*  Exceptionally  two  or  more  heads  are  found  in  some  Cysticercus  forms. 
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several  (Ccenurus)  hollow  buds,  which  are  developed  from  the  walls 
and  project  into  the  interior  of  the  vesicle  (fig.  268,  c).  The 
armature  of  the  tape-worm  head  (suckers  and  double  circle  of  hooks) 
is-  formed  on  the  inside  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  invaginatioii  of 
the  wall  of  the  vesicle  (fig.  268,  d).  When  these  hollow  buds  ;ire 
evaginated  so  as  to  form  external  appendages  of  the  vesicle,  they 
present  the  form  and  armature  of  the  Cestode  head,  as  well  as  a 
more  or  less  developed  neck,  which  presents  even  at  this  stage  traces 
of  segments  (fig.  268,  e).  In  some  cases  (Echinococcus)  the  irregularly 
shaped  maternal  vesicle  produces  from  its  internal  walls  one  or  two 
generations*  of  secondary  vesicles  which  project  into  it;  and  the 
Cestode  heads  originate  in  special  small  brood-capsules 
on  these  secondary  vesicles  (fig.  269,  a).  In  such 
cases  the  number  of  tape-worms  which  arise  from 
one  embryo  is  naturally  enormous,  and  the  parent 
vesicle  may  reach  a  very  considerable  size,  being  some- 
times as  large  as  a  man's  head.  In  consequence  of 
this  enormous  growth  the  vesicles  frequently  obtain 
an  irregular  shape  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  tape- 
worms which  are  developed  from  them  remain  very 
small,  and  carry,  as  a  rule,  only  one  ripe  proglottis 
(fig.  270). 

So  long  as  the  tape-worm  head  (scolex)  remains 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  bladder-worm  and  in  the 
host  of  the  latter,  it  never  develops  into  a  sexually 
mature  tape-worm  ;  although  in  many  cases  it  grows 
to  a  considerable  length  (Cysticercus  fasciolaris  of  the 
house-mouse).  The  bladder-worm  must  enter  the 
alimentary  canal  of  another  animal  before  the  head 
(scolex)  can,  after  separation  from  the  body  of  the 
bladder-worm,  develop  into  the  sexually  mature  tape- 
worm. This  transportation  is  effected  passively,  the  new  host  eating 
the  flesh  or  organs  of  the  animal  infected  with  Cysticerci.  The  tape- 
worms, therefore,  are  principally  found  in  the  Garnivora,  the  Insecti- 
vora,  and  the  Omnivora,  which  receive  the  bladder-worms  in  the  flesh 
of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.  The  vesicles  are  digested  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  cestode  head  becomes  free  as  a  scolex.  The  latter  is 
protected  from  the  too  intense  action  of  the  gastric  juice  by  its 
calcareous  concretions,  and  at  once  enters  the  small  intestine,  fastens 


FIG.  270.  —  Ttsnin 
Echin  oc  occus 
(after  R.  Leuc- 
kart),  magni- 
fied 12  to  15 
times. 


*  In  Cysticerci  (0.  1onr/ir<iIJis. 
sometimes  budded  off. 


also  sterile.  daughter  vesicles  are 
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Fio. 


'271. — Oysticercoid  of 
a  cucumerina,  magni- 
fied 60  times  (after  R. 
Leuckart). 


itself  to  the  intestinal  wall,  and  grows  by  gradual  segmentation  into 
a  tape-worm.  From  the  Scolex  the  chain  of  proglottides  proceeds  as  the 
result  of  a  growth  in  length  accompanied  by  segmentation,  a  process 
which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  asexual  reproduction  (bud- 
ding in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis).  Since,  however,  it  is  the  body 
of  the  Scolex  which  undergoes  growth  and  segmentation,  it  seems 

most  natural  to  assume  the  individuality  of 
the  entire  chain,  and  to  subordinate  to  this 
the  individuality  of  the  proglottides.  The 
development  of  the  tape-worm  is  then  to  be 
explained  as  a  metamorphosis,  characterised 
by  the  individualization  of  certain  stages  of 
the  development.  It  is  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  young  form  produces  a  number 
of  heads  that  the  development  can  be  ex- 
plained as  a  case  of  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. 

The  development  of  some  tape-worms  pre- 
sents considerable  simplifications.  In  the 
cysticercus  stage  the  vesicle  frequently  dimin- 
ishes to  an  excessively  small  appendage,  and  the  Cysticercus  becomes 
a  cysticercoid  form,  in  which  one  portion  bearing  the  embryonic  hooks 
is  distinct  from  a  larger  part  which  represents  the  scolex  (figs.  271, 
272).  In  other  cases  the  embryo,  becomes  a  Scolex  directly  without 
passing  through  a  cystic  stage,  so 
that  the  Scolex  stage  is  merely  a 
late  stage  of  the  embryo  (Hotltrio- 
cephalus).  The  segments  produced 
from  the  Scolex  also  show  very 
different  degrees  of  individuality, 

and  finally  are  sometimes  not  deve- 

~^^s^g^'  i 

loped    at    all.      In    the    latter   case  rr 

(Caryop/tyllceus)  the  head  and  body 

cannot  be  sharply  distinguished  from 

one  another,  and  represent  only  one 

single   individual    comparable    to    a 

Trematode  and  characterised  by  its 

single  generative  apparatus.     Its  development  is  to  be  looked  upon 

as  a  metamorphosis  completing  itself  in  one  individual. 

Fam.     Tseniadae.     The  armature  of  the  head  consists  of  four  muscular  suckers, 
to  which  is  frequently  added  a  single  or  double  circle  of  hooks  on  the  rosteHiim. 


FIG.  272. — Echinococcns-\\\iti  Cygticercoid 
from  the  body  cavity  of  the  Earth- 
worm (after  E.  Metschuikoff).  </, 
Brood-capsules  with  three  Cysticer- 
coids.  li,  Cysticercoid  with  evaginated 
head. 


CESTOUA. 

The  proglottides  have  a  marginal  sexual  opening.  The  vagina  is  usually  long, 
separated  from  the  uterus,  and  enlarged  at  the  end  to  form  a  receptaculum 
si-minis  (fig.  2(i."> ).  The  young  stages  are  Cysticerci  or  Cysticercoids,  rarely  quite 
without  caudal  vesicle  ;  parasitic  in  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

Tainiii  L.  (Cyxtutd'nia  R.  Lkt).  Development  takes  place  with  large  vesicles. 
The  heads  arise  from  the  embryonic  vesicle  itself. 

T.  suit  it  in.  L.  2 — 3  metres  long.  The  double  circle  of  hooks  is  composed  of  26 
hooks.  The  ripe  proglottides  are  8 — 10  mm.  long  and  6 — 7  mm.  broad  :  the 
uterus  has  7 — 10  dendritic  branches.  It  lives  in  the  human  intestine.  The 
Bladder-worms  belonging  to  it  (Ci/stirm-int  <-<>11i/lo*fr)  live  principally  in  the 
dermal  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  muscles  of  pigs,  but  also  in  the  human  body 
(muscles,  eyes,  brain),  in  which  self-infection  with  them  is  possible  if  a 
Tfenia  is  present  in  the  digestive  canal  ;  more  rarely  in  the  muscles  of  the 
Roe-deer,  the  Dog.  and  the  Cat.  In  the  human  brain  the  Cyxtirrrcux  acquires 
an  elongated  form,  and  sometimes  does  not  produce  a  head. 

T.  suginatti  Goez&=mediocanellata  Kiiohenm..  in  the  intestine  of  Man.  distin- 
guished by  the  older  helminthologists  as  a  variety  of 
T.  soli  inn.  Head  without  circle  of  hooks  or  rostellura. 
but  with  four  more  powerful  suckers.  The  Tape- 
worm reaches  a  length  of  four  metres,  and  becomes 
much  stronger  and  thicker.  The  mature  proglottides 
are  about  18  mm.  long  and  7 — 1)  mm.  broad.  The 
uterus  forms  20 — 35  dichotomous  side  branches. 
The  Cyxticn-ciix  lives  in  the  muscles  of  the  ox  (fig. 
273).  It  appears  to  be  principally  distributed  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  is  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  many  places  in  the  north. 

T.  sen-tit  a  Goeze.  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  d<  >g. 
The  Cysticercus  is  known  as  Oi/sticercvs pisciformis 
in  the  liver  of  the  Hare  and  Rabbit.  T.  rw.v.v/V«///.v 
Rud.  in  the  Cat.  with  Oi/sticercws fasewla/ris  of  the 
common  mouse.  T.  inari/iituta  Batsch.  of  the  Dog 

(butcher's  dog)  and  Wolf  with  Oust icerr.it a  tenii-icol-    FlG-  273.— Cy*/j«re«»  of 

,.      ,.  .  j    T>-  i  11  mediocanellata.        magnified 

hs  from  Ruminants  and  Pigs,  and  occasionally  in      about  eight  til'nes.  Th°ehead 

Man  (Cyst,  vigceralis).     T,  crassiceps  Rud.  in  the      is  protruded. 
Fox  with   Cystirt't-cHx  lont/icoHix  from  the  thoracic 

cavity  of  the  Fieldmouse.  T.  ccenurus  v.  Sieb.  in  the  intestine  of  the  sheep-dog, 
with  CCCHIII-KX  rereln-tills  in  the  brain  of  one  year  old  sheep.  The  presence  of 
Cocnvrux  in  other  places  has  been  stated,  as  for  instance  in  the  body  cavity  of 
the  Rabbit.  T.  tenuicollix  Rud.  in  the  intestine  of  the  Weasel  and  the  Pole-cat, 
with  a  f'l/xtlt-rrcnx  which,  according  to  Kiichenmeister,  lives  in  the  hepatic 
duets  of  the  Field-mouse. 

Echinococcifer  Weinl.  The  heads  bud  on  special  brood-capsules,  in  such  a 
way  that  their  iiivagination  is  turned  towards  the  lumen  of  the  vesicle  (fig. 
2fi(.t).  T.  ecliinofocciix  v.  Sieb.  (fig.  270)  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  3—4  mm. 
long,  forming  but  few  proglottides.  The  hooks  on  the  head  are  numerous  but 
small.  Its  Bladder-worm  is  distinguished  by  the  great  thickness  of  the  stratified 
cuticula.  It  lives  as  Efltinucoecus  principally  in  the  liver  and  the  lungs  of  Man 
(£.  liominix)  and  of  domestic  animals  (-E.  rettrinoniin).  The  first  form  is  also 
distinguished  as  E.  altru-lparivna  on  account  of  the  frequent  production  of 
primary  and  secondary  vesicles  ;  it  usually  reaches  a  very  considerable  size  and 
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has  a  very  irregular  shape ;  while  that  form  which  inhabits  domestic  animals, 
E.  soolicipariens,  more  frequently  retains  the  form  of  the  simple  vesicle. 
Finally  these  echinococcus  cysts  frequently  remain  sterile,  in  which  case  they 
are  called  Acephaloct/sts.  Another  and  indeed  pathological  form  is  the  so- 
called  multilocular  Ecldnococcus.  which  was  for  a  long  time  taken  for  a  colloid 

cancer.  It  is  also  found  in  Mammalia  (in 
cattle),  and  here  presents  a  confusing  re- 
semblance to  a  mass  of  tubercles.  The 
echinococcus  disease  (Jiythttid  plague)  was 
widely  spread  in  Iceland.  This  disease 
likewise  seems  endemic  in  many  places  in 
Australia. 

T.  (Microt&nia).  The  Cyst icercold  form 
is  small,  and  has  but  little  fluid  in  the  small 
portion  which  corresponds  to  the  vesicle. 
The  head  is  small,  but  has  a  small  club- 
shaped  or  proboscis-like  rostellum,  and  is 
furnished  with  weak  hooks.  The  eggs  are 
provided  with  several  membranes.  The 
embryo  is  usually  furnished  with  large 
hooks.  The  Cysticercoid  stages  live  prin- 
cipally in  Invertebrates  (in  Slugs,  Insects, 
etc.),  and  more  rarely  in  cold-blooded 
Vertebrates  (the  Tench).  T.  cuciont'ritiu 
Bloch,  in  the  intestine  of  dogs  (house 
dogs).  The  Cysticercoid  is  entirely  without 
the  caudal  vesicle,  and  lives  (according  to 
Melnikoff  and  R.  Leuckart)  in  the  body 
cavity  of  the  Dog-louse  [Tricliodcctcs  cams). 
The  infection  with  the  Cysticercoids  takes 
place  when  the  dog  swallows  the  parasites 
which  are  annoying  him.  while  the  para- 
sites swallow  the  eggs  contained  in  fasces 
adherent  to  the  hair  of  the  dog.  Nearly 
allied  is  T.  cUiptica  Batsch.  in  the  intestine 
of  the  Cat,  occasionally  in  that  of  Man. 
T.  iiana  Bilh.  v.  Sieb.  in  the  intestine  of 
the  Abyssinians,  hardly  an  inch  long.  T '. 
flavopunctata  Weinl.  in  the  human  intestine 
(North  America).  The  Cysb'cercoids  of  the 
Meal-worm  are  probably  developed  into 
tape-worms  in  the  intestines  of  Mice  and 
Eats. 

In  other  partially  unarmed   Tffnin>t  the 
FIG.  274  a.-Boariocephalua  latus  (after    generative  organs  and  development  are  as 

yet  not  accurately  known  ;    such   are — T. 

pcrfollata  Goeze,  and  T.plicata  Eud.  in  the  horse  ;  T.  pectinata  Goeze,  in  the 
hare  ;  T.  dispar  Rud.  in  the  frog ;   T.  e,rpansa  Im.  in  the  ox. 

Fam.  Bothriocephalidae.  With  only  two  suckers,  which  are  weak  and  flat. 
The  generative  organs,  as  a  rule,  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  proglottis.  The 
proglottides  do  not  become  detached  singly.  Hydatid  stage  represented  by 
an  encysted  Scolex. 
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BotTvriocephalus  Brems.     Segmented   body.     Head  with  two  pits,  without 
hooks.     The  genital  openings  are  on  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface.     The 
young  stage  usually  in  fishes.     Ji.  latux  Brems..  the  largest  of  the  tape-worms 
parasitic  in  man.  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  principally  found  in 
Kussia,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  South  France.     The  sexually  mature  segments 
are  broader  than  they  are  long  (about  10 — 12  mm.  broad  and  3 — 5  mm.  long). 
They  do  not  become  detached  singly,  but  in  groups  (fig.  27-t).     The  segments 
of  the  hindermost  portion  of  the  body  are,  how- 
ever, narrower  and  longer.     The  head  is  club- 
shaped,  and  is  provided  with  two  slit-like  pits. 
The  cortical  parts  of  the  lateral  regions  of  the 
body   contain   a   number    of    round    masses    of 
granules,   the    yolJi-glundx   (fig.   275,    Daf),   the 
contents   of   which    are    poured    into   the   shell 
glands    (coiled    glands)    through    the    so-called 
yellow  ducts. 

The  genital  openings  lie  close  together,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  segment 
(fig.  275.  «).  The  anterior  and  larger  belongs  to 
the  male  generative  apparatus,  and  leads  into  the  muscular  terminal  portion 
of  the  vas  deferens.  which  is  enclosed  in  the  cirrus  sheath  and  can  be  eva- 
ginated  as  the  cirrus  (fig.  275.  ('!>').  The  vas  deferens  just  before  its  entrance 
into  the  cirrus  pouch  is  dilated  (fig.  275  b)  to  form  a  large  muscular  swelling 
(the  vesicula  seminalis  .')•  It  then  becomes  coiled,  and  passes  in  the  direction 


FIG.  274  &.— Larva  of  a  Bothrio- 
cephalus  from  the  Smelt  (after 
R.  Leuckart). 


Fia.  275. — Generative  organs  of  a  sexually  mature  pvoglottis  of  Bothriocephalus  7u'«s  (after 
Sommer  and  R.  Leuckarl) ;  a,  from  the  ventral  surface,  6,  from  the  dorsal  surface.  Ov 
and  v,  ovary ;  Ut,  uterus  ;  fid,  shell  gland ;  Dst,  vitellarium  (yolk  gland) ;  !'</,  vagina  with 
opening ;  T,  testis  ;  Cb,  pouch  of  the  cirrus  ;  Yd,  vas  deferens. 

of  the  long  axis  of  the  segment  on  the  dorsal  surface  and  divides  into  two 
side  branches.  These  receive  the  efferent  canals  of  the  delicate  testicular 
sacs,  which  occupy  the  lateral  parts  of  the  middle  layer  (Z7).  The  female 
genital  opening  (fig.  275  a)  leads  into  a  vagina  (  Va)  situated  behind  the  pouch 
of  the  cirrus,  and  frequently  filled  with  semen.  This  vagina  runs  as  a  tolerably 
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straight  median  canal  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  opens  by  a  short,  narrow  tube 
into  the  oviduct.  The  vagina  also  functions  as  a  reccptai-uhnn  semlnix.  There 
is  yet  a  third  opening  (fig.  275.  «),  situated  at  some  distance  behind  the  other 
two  ;  this  is  the  opening  of  the  tubular  uterus  (Ut),  the  convolutions  of  which 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  rosette-shaped  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  segment 
(Wwppenlilie  Pallas).  Close  to  the  hind  end  of  the  segment  the  ducts  of  the 
yolk-glands  (-Osf)  and  of  the  ovaries  (  Ov~)  unite  with  each  other  and  open  into 
the  iiterus  ;  the  cells  of  the  shell-gland  (/W)  surround  and  open  into  the  point 
of  junction  of  these  structures.  Behind  the  uterus,  and  partly  among  its 
posterior  lateral  horns,  lie  the  so-called  coiled  glands  ;  and  at  its  sides  are 
the  so-called  lateral  glands  (Eschricht).  The  latter  are,  according  to  Eschricht, 
the  ovaries  or  germaria  (formerly  held  by  Leuckart  to  be  the  vitellaria). 
The  coiled  glands  (Leuckart's  ovaries),  an  aggregation  of  pear-shaped  cells, 
were  considered  by  Stieda,  with  whom  Landois  and  Sommer  are  in  accord,  to 
be  a  shell  gland  (fig.  275). 

The  ova  are  for  the  most  part  developed  in  water,  and  escape  from  the  upper 
pole  of  the  egg-shell  through  a  lid-like  valve.  The  escaped  embryo  is  covered 
with  cilia,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  about  for  a  long  time.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  later  stages  of  development  take  place  in  an  aquatic  animal. 
It  is  unknown  how  and  in  what  host  the  embryo  with  six  hooks  becomes  a 
Scolex ;  and  the  question  how  this  tape-worm  gets  into  the  human  body — in 
spite  of  the  researches  of  Knoch,  who  maintained  that  they  appeared  there 
directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  host — is  still  un- 
decided. S.  coi'datus  Lkt.  With  large,  heart-shaped  head,  without  a  filiform 
neck  ;  with  numerous  deposits  of  calcareous  bodies  in  the  parenchyma.  It 
attains  a  length  of  about  three  feet  and  lives  in  the  intestines  of  man  and  of  the 
dog  in  Greenland. 

Schistocephal'us  Ciepl.  Head  split,  with  a  sucker- on  each  side.  The  body 
of  the  cestoid  form  is  segmented.  ,V.  snlii/Ks  (.'repl.  Lives  in  the  body  cavity 
of  the  stickleback,  escapes  into  the  water,  and  becomes  sexually  adult  in  the 
intestine  of  water-birds.  Tricmophorus  Eud.  Head  not  distinct,  with  two 
weak  suckers  and  with  two  pairs  of  tridentate  hooks.  The  body  has  no  external 
segmentation.  The  generative  openings  are  marginal.  T.  nodvlosux  Hud.  In 
the  intestine  of  the  pike.  Asexual  encysted  form  in  the  liver  of  Cyprhiux. 

Fam.  Ligulidae  (Pseudophyttidee).  Without  real  suckers.  Hooks  are  either 
present  or  absent.  The  Cestoid  has  no  segmentation,  but  the  generative  organs 
are  repeated.  They  live  in  the  body  cavity  of  Teleosteans  and  in  the  intestine 
of  birds.  Liquid  Bloch.  Body  band-shaped  and  unsegmented.  L.  siiitjili- 
cissima  Eud.,  in  the  body  cavity  of  fishes  and  in  the  intestine  of  aquatic  birds. 
L.  tuba  v.  Sieb.,  in  the  intestine  of  the  Tench. 

The  families  of  the  Tetrarhynchidae  ( Tetrarli  i/nchus  lingualis,  Cuv.,  passes 
its  young  stages  in  Soles,  and  is  matured  in  the  intestine  of  Rays  and  Dog-fish), 
and  Tetraphyllidae  (JE^MneibotJvrium  minimum  van  Ben.)  are  allied  here. 

Fam.  Caryophyllaeidae.  Body  elongated  and  unsegmented.  The  anterior 
margin  is  plicated.  There  are  no  hooks,  and  there  are  eight  sinuous  longitu- 
dinal canals  of  the  excretory  system.  Generative  organs  single.  The  develop- 
ment is  a  simplified  metamorphosis.  Caryophyllestis  nnitttbilis  Eud.,  in  the 
intestine  of  Cyprinoids.  The  young  form  possibly  lives  in  Tulife.r  rirultn-um, 
if  the  Helminth  observed  by  d'Udekem  was  the  same.  In  this  worm,  however, 
there  lives  another  parasite,  which  was  observed  by  Eatzel  and  has  recently 
been  more  closely  investigated  by  E.  Leuckart,  who  has  shown  that  it  is 
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a  s.-xually  matui-e  Cestoid  still  fixed  by  an  appendage  bearing  the  embryonic 
hooks.  ArrJiif/rtrn  Xirboldii  Lkt.  With  t\vo  weak  suckers  and  a  caudal 
appendage. 

Order   4. — NEMERTINI*= RHYNCHOCOZLA. 

Elongated,  frequently  band-shaped  Phiti/helminthes,  with  straight 
alimentary  canal  opening  by  an  anus,  and  with 
a  separate  protrusible  proboscis.       Usually  with 
two   ciliated  pits    in   the  cephalic  region.      The 
sexes  are  separate. 

The  Nemertines  are  distinguished  not  only 
by  their  elongated  form,  but  also  by  their  con- 
siderable size  and  high  organization.  Thick 
layers  of  muscles,  traversed  by  connective  tissue, 
are  spread  beneath  the  integument,  which  con- 
tains pigment  as  well  as  flask-shaped  mucous 
glands.  The  external  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscles,  strongly  developed  in  the  Anopla,  is 
wanting  in  the  Enopla  (Nemertines,  the  probos- 
cis of  which  is  armed  with  stylets),  in  which 
group  there  is  only  an  outer  layer  of  circular 
muscles  and  an  inner  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscles.  A  long  tubular  protrusible  proboscis, 
which  is  sometimes  armed  with  stylet-shaped 
iwls,  is  always  found  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body  above  the  buccal  cavity,  and  projects 
through  a  special  praeoral  opening  (tig.  276),  and 
can  be  retracted  into  a  special  muscular  sheath 
separate  from  the  body  cavity.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  principal  portion  of  the  proboscis,  there 
is  in  many  Nemertines  (Enopla)  a  large  spine, 
which  is  directed  forwards,  and  at  its  sides 
numerous  small  secondary  spines  in  pouches. 
The  posterior  glandular  portion  of  the  proboscis, 
to  which  retractor  muscles  are  attached,  is, 
according  to  Claparecle,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
poison  apparatus.  When  the  proboscis  is  pro- 
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*  A.  de  Quatrefages,  "  Memoire  sur  la  famille  des 
Nemortines,"  Ann.  des  Sc.  J\'at..  Ser.  3,  Tom.  VI.,  184fi. 
Mclntosh,  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  British  Nemerte- 
ans,"  Transact.  Edinlt.  Royal  Xw.,  Tom  XXV.,  1  ^  2. 
Barrois,  "  Memoire  sur  1'Embryologie  dea  Nemertes."  Paris,  1877.  Hubrecht. 
"  Untersuchungen  iiber  Nemertinen.  etc.."  A'iede-rl.  Archiv..  Tom.  II. 


FIG.  276.  —  Tetrastemma 
obsciii-ioii  (after  M. 
Schultze).  Young 
specimen  about  3  lines 
in  length  ;  O,  mouth  ; 
D,  intestine ;  A,  anus  ; 
By,  blood  vessels  ;  K, 
proboscis  armed  with 
stylet ;  Ex,  lateral 
trunks  of  the  excre- 
tory system ;  P,  ex- 
cretory pore;  G, 
ciliated  pit ;  A'c,  nerve 
centre ;  S»,  lateral 
nerve  trunks ;  Oc, 
eyes. 
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traded,  it  is  inverted  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  so  that  the  blind 
end  at  which  the  spines  are  placed  becomes  the  extreme  front  end 
of  the  protruded  proboscis. 

The  brain  attains  a  considerable  development.  Its  two  halves  are 
connected  by  a  double  commissure  which  embraces  the  proboscis,  and 
in  them  several  lobes,  usually  a  dorsal  and  ventral,  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  two  ventral  lobes  are  produced  into  the  two  lateral 
nerve  trunks,  which  in  certain  cases  (Oerstedtia}  may  approach 
each  other  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  nerve  trunks  contain  not  only 
fibres  but  also  a  superficial  layer  of  ganglion  cells,  which  may  give 
rise  to  ganglion-like  enlargements  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerve 
branches.  In  the  embryos  of  Prosorochmus  Olaparedii  the  nerve 
trunks  are  said  to  end  in  an  enlargement.  In  the  cephalic  region 
there  are  two  strongly  ciliated  depressions  known  as  the  cephalic 
slits,  beneath  which  special  lateral  organs,  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  brain  or  it  may  be  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  itself,  are  placed. 
These  structures  are  probably  sense  organs.  The  cephalic  slits  were 
formerly  erroneously  taken  for  the  openings  of  respiratory  organs. 
Eyes  are  widely  distributed,  and  usually  consist  of  simple  pigment 
spots  which  rarely  contain  refractive  bodies.  Exceptionally,  as 
in  Oerstedtin  pallida,  two  otolithic  vesicles  are  found  on  the 
brain. 

The  Nemertines,  unlike  all  other  Platyhelminthes,  possess  a  blood- 
vascular  system.  This  consists  of  two  sinuous  lateral  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  flows  from  before  backwards,  and  a  straight  dorsal 
vessel  in  which  the  blood  flows  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  latter 
is  connected  with  the  ventral  vessel  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
and  in  the  region  of  the  brain  by  wide  loops,  and  in  the  rest  of  its 
course  by  numerous  narrower  transverse  anastomoses.  These  vessels 
lie  in  the  body  cavity  and  have  contractile  walls.  The  blood  is 
usually  colourless,  but  in  some  species  it  is  red.  In  Amphiporus 
sptendens,  Borlasia  splendida,  the  red  colour  (haemoglobin)  is  con- 
tained in  the  oval  disc-shaped  blood  corpuscles. 

The  Nemertines  are,  with  some  few  exceptions  (Borlasia  herma- 
phroditica\  dioecious.  The  two  kinds  of.  generative  organs  have  the 
same  structure,  and  are  sacs  filled  with  ova  or  spermatozoa  lying  in 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  body  between  the  pouches  of  the  intestine, 
and  opening  to  the  exterior  by  paired  openings  in  the  body  wall. 
The  ova,  when  laid,  frequently  remain  connected  by  a  gelatinous 
substance,  and  are  deposited  in  irregular  masses  or  in  strings,  from 
the  middle  of  which  the  animal  creeps  out,  like  the  leech  out  of  its 
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cocoon.     Some  forms,  as  Prosorochmus  Claparedii  and   Tetrastemma 
obscurum,  are  viviparous. 

Some  of  the  Anopla  develop  with  a  metamorphosis.  The  larva  is 
ciliated  and 
may  pass 
through  a 
free  -  swimming 
stage,  in  which 
case  it  is  known 
as  the  Pili- 
dium, or  it 
may  be  without 
such  a  stage 
(Type,  ofDesor}. 
In  both  cases 
the  perfect 
worm  is  deve- 
loped within 
the  skin  of  the 
ciliated  larva. 


FIG.  277. — Pilidium  (after  E.  Metschnikoff).  «,  free  swimming  larva 
with  invaginated  cavity  ;  b,  later  stage,  helmet-shaped ;  E,  E1  the 
two  pairs  of  ectodermal  invaginations ;  D,  alimentary  canal. 


The  Pilidium  larva  is  helmet-shaped,  and  was  formerly  described  as 
the  species  of  a  supposed  independent  genus,  Pilidium,  and  presents 

many  analogies  to  the 
Echinoderm  larva.  In  the 
case  of  the  Pilidium,  the 
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segmentation  is  regular, 
and  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  spherical  ciliated  em- 
bryo, which  is  hatched  and 
becomes  a  free-swimming 
larva ;  the  archenteroii  is 
then  formed  by  invagina- 
tion ;  and  at  the  side  of  the 
embryo,  opposite  the  blasto- 
pore,  a  long  nagellum  is 
developed  (tig.  277,  a).  On 
each  side  of  the  mouth  a 
broad  lobe  grows  out,  the 
edges  of  which  are  fringed 
with  cilia  (tig.  277,  b). 
Two  pairs  of  invaginations  of  the  ectoderm  now  make  their  appear- 
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FIG.  278.— Later  stage  of  Pilidiuw,  with  tuft  of  cilia 
and  enclosed  Neruertine  (after  Biitschli) ;  Oe, 
oesophagus  ;  D,  alimentary  canal  ;  Am,  amnion; 
-R,  rudimentary  proboscis  of  the  Nemertine ;  So, 
lateral  pit. 
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ance,  forming  the  first  rudiment  of  the  Nemertine  body.  The  four 
discs  so  formed  fuse  together  and  give  rise  to  a  ventral  germinal 
plate,  which  gradually  grows  round  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
Pilidium  to  form  the  skin  of  the  future  Nemertine.  The  proboscis 
arises  as  an  invagination  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  germinal  plate 
(fig.  278).  The  young  Nemertine  subsequently  breaks  through 
the  larval  skin. 

The  Nemertines  live  principally  in  the  sea,  under  stones  in  the 
mud,  but  the  smaller  species  swim  about  freely.  There  are  also 
forms  which  live  on  the  land,  as  well  as  pelagic  forms.  Certain 
species  form  tubes  and  passages,  which  are  lined  with  a  slimy  secre- 
tion. The  food  of  the  larger  species  principally  consists  of  tubicolous 
worms,  which  they  extract  from  their  habitations  by  means  of  the 
proboscis.  There  are,  however,  parasitic  Nemertiiies  which  infest 
Crustacea  or  live  on  the  mantle  and  gills  of  Mollusca.  In  this  case 
they  are,  like  the  Hirudinea,  furnished  with  a  posterior  sucker 
(MalacobdeUa).  The  Nemertines  are  distinguished  by  their  repro- 
ductive capacity  and  by  their  tenacity  of  life.  Mutilated  parts  are 
quickly  regenerated,  and  the  parts  into  which  certain  species  readily 
break  are  said  to  have  the  capacity,  under  favourable  conditions,  of 
developing  into  new  animals. 

1.  Sub-order  :    Enopla.— The     proboscis    is    armed    with    stylets. 
The    short,   often  funnel-shaped    cephalic    slits    are  connected  with 
lateral  organs,  which  correspond  to  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes  of 
the  Anopla.     In  the  brain  the  upper  lobes  are    slightly  elongated 
posteriorly  leaving  the  ventral  lobes,  from  which  the  lateral   nerves 
arise,  quite  free.     Development  takes  place  without  metamorphosis. 

Fain.  Amphiporidae.  The  ganglia  are  more  rounded,  the  lateral  nerve 
trunks  are  placed  inside  the  dermal  muscles.  The  mouth  is  on  the  ventral 
surface  near  the  anterior  cud  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  commissures  between 
the  ganglia.  The  lateral  organs  are  separated  from  the  brain  and  connected 
with  it  by  fibres  ;  they  contain  a  narrow  water  canal.  Amphiporus  lai-t(florcuit 
Johnst.  Lives  under  stones,  and  is  distributed  from  the  North  Seas  to  the 
Mediterranean,  3 — 4  in.  long.  A.  spei-tdlnlix  Quatr.  Jitn-Inxitt  .ylvntlida  Kef., 
Mediterranean,  and  Adriatic.  Ti'tnixtcnimu  nlxriinnit  M.  Sch.  Viviparous  : 
Baltic.  T.iujrirola  Will.  Suhm.,  terrestrial.  Afenwrtes  gracilis  Johnst. 

2.  Sub-order  :  Anopla. — The    proboscis   is    unarmed.      The    long 
cephalic  slits  occupy  the  whole  side,  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  lead  into  the  lateral  organs,  which  are  direct  processes  of  the 
upper  lobes  of   the  brain.     Development   frequently  by  means   of 
ciliated  larvse.' 
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Fain.  Lineidae.  Ganglion  elongated.  The  head  has  deep  slits  on  either  side. 
Lutfiix  nuirinnn  Mont..  L.  Icngissimus  Sim.  (sea  long-worm,  Jiarhixin,  anglicn 
Oerst..  Ncmertes  Jlnrliixii  Cuv.).  grows  to  a  length  of  15  feet  and  more. 
English  coast.  C'eirbrafulus  marginatux  =  Mcckella  xomntotomux  F.S.  Lkt., 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Micrwa  fasciolata  Ehrbg.,  North  Seas  to  the 
Adriatic. 

Fain.  Cephalotrichidae.  Cephalic  slits  and  lateral  organs  are  wanting.  Head 
not  distinct,  very  long  and  pointed.  Ceplialirtltrlr  hiwulata  Oerst.  Sund. 

Malacobdella  yroxxu,  0.  Fr.  Mull.  Body  broad  and  flat,  with  posterior  sucker. 
Is  parasitic  in  the  mantle  cavity  of  various  Mollusca.  as  My  a,  Ct/j)rina,  etc. 


CLASS    II.— NEMATHELMIXTHES. 

Round  worms  with  tubular  or  filiform  bodies.  The  cuticle  is  fre- 
quently rinyed.  The  anterior  pole  is  either  armed  with  hooks  or 
provided  with  papilla.  The  sexes  are  separate. 

The  unsegmented  body  is  rounded,  more  or  less  elongated,  tubular 
or  filiform,  and  both  ends  are,  as  a  rule,  tapered  off.  Appendages 
are  always  wanting,  as  are,  with  few  exceptions,  movable  bristles. 
On  the  other  hand,  special  organs  for  attack  and  attachment,  such 
as  teeth  and  hooks,  are  not  unfrequently  present  on  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body ;  and  in  some  cases  small  suckers,  which  serve  for 
attachment  during  copulation,  may  be  developed  on  the  ventral 
surface.  As  a  rule,  the  integument  possesses  a  cuticular  layer  of 
relatively  considerable  thickness,  and  a  well  developed  muscular 
layer,  which  permits  not  only  of  the  body  being  knotted,  curved,  and 
bent,  but,  in  the  thin  filiform  Nematoda,  of  undulatory  movements. 
The  body  cavity  is  enclosed  by  the  muscular  body  wall,  and  con- 
tains the  blood  fluid  and  the  digestive  and  generative  organs. 
Blood  vessels  and  respiratory  organs  are  wanting.  A  nervous 
system  is,  however,  always  present.  Of  sense  organs  simple  eyes 
are  not  unfrequently  present  in  the  free  living  forms.  The  sense 
of  touch  is  probably  distributed  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  particularly  on  the  anterior  end,  especially  when  papillae 
and  lip-like  prominences  or  bristles  are  found  on  it.  While  in  the 
Acanthocephala  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  are  completely  absent, 
the  Nematoda  possess  a  mouth  placed  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the 
body,  an  oesophagus,  and  an  elongated  straight  digestive  canal,  which 
usually  opens  by  the  anus  on  the  ventral  surface  near  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body.  The  excretory  organs  have  various  forms, 
and  always  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  Platodes.  In  the 
Nematoda  they  consist  of  paired  canals,  which  open  by  a  common 
pore  and  lie  in  the  so-called  lateral  lines.  In  the  Acanthoce- 
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phala  they  are  branching  subcutaneous  canals.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions the  Nematheltninthes  have  separated  sexes,  and  develop 
directly  without  metamorphosis.  The  larvae  and  sexual  animals  are 
not  unfrequently  distributed  in  two  different  hosts. 

The  majority  of  the  Nemathelminthes 
are  parasites  either  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  life  or  at  different  stages.  There 
are,  however,  also  free  living  forms  which 
often  show  the  closest  relationship  to  the 
parasitic  members  of  the  group. 

Order    1. — NEMATODA    (THREAD-WORMS).* 

Nemathelminthes,  with  mouth  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  They  are  principally 
parasites. 

The  Nematodes  possess  an  extremely 
elongated  thread-like  body,  which  may  be 
provided  with  papillae  at  the  anterior  pole 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  or  with  hooks 
and  spines  within  the  oral  cavity.  The 
mouth  leads  into  a  narrow  oesophagus, 
which  usually  has  thick  muscular  walls,  a 
chitinous  lining,  and  a  triangular  lumen, 
and  is  frequently  dilated  behind  to  a 
muscular  bulb  (pharynx).  In  certain 
genera  (Shabditis,  Oxyuris],  the  chitinous 
lining  of  the  pharynx  is  raised  into  ridges 
or  tooth-like  prominences,  to  which  the 

*  Besides  the  older  writings  of  Rudolphi. 
Bremser,  Cloquet,  Dujardin.  compare  Diesing, 
"  Systema  helminthum,"  2  Bde  Wien,  ISoO-.ll. 
Diesing,  "  Eevision  der  Nematoden,"  Wimcr 
Sitziint/xbrricJitt',  1860.  Claparede,  •' De  la  for- 
mation et  de  la  fecondation  des  ceufs  ehez  les 
vers  Nematodes,"  Geneve,  1856.  A.  Schneider. 
"Monographic  der  Nematoden,"  Berlin.  186ii. 
R.  Leuckart,  "  Untersuchimgen  iiber  Trichina 
spiralis,"  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  1866,  2nd 
edition ;  also  "  Die  menschlichen  Parasiten."  etc., 
Tom.  II.,  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  1876.  C.  Claus, 
li  Ueber  Leptodera  appeudicnlata,"  Marburg. 
1868.  0.  Butschli,  '•  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
beiden  Nematoden  der  Periplaucta  orieiitalis," 

ZeitzscJtr.  fiir    H'/.v.s.  Zool.,  Tom.  XXI.,  1871.      And    "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Nervensystems  der  Nematoden."  Archie,  fiir  Milir  Anatomie.  Tom  X. 


FIG.  279. — Oxyuris  vermicitlaris 
(afterR.  Leuckart).  «,  female; 
0,  mouth  ;  A,  anus ;  T",  genital 
opening ;  I,  male  with  curved 
posterior  end ;  c,  the  latter 
enlarged  ;  Sf ,  spiculum ;  d, 
egg  with  enclosed  embryo. 
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radial  muscles  converge  in  the  form  of  conical  bundles.  Accord- 
ing to  its  function,  the  oesophagus  is  essentially  a  suctorial  tube, 
which  pumps  in  fluids,  and  by  peristaltic  action  passes  them  on  to 
the  intestine.  The  intestine  follows  the  pharynx,  and  opens  by  the 
anus  not  far  from  the  hind  end  of  the  body  on  the  ventral  surface 
(tig.  279).  Its  walls  are  formed  of  cells  and  are  non-muscular, 
except  behind,  where  they  have  a  special  investment  of  muscular 
fibres  which  render  the  terminal  portion  contractile.  Muscular 
fibres  passing  from  the  body  wall  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum  are  also 
frequently  present.  In  certain  Nematodes  the  anus  may  be  want- 
ing (Mermis)  ;  and  in  Gordius  even  the  alimentary 
canal  undergoes  degeneration. 

Beneath  the  stiff  cuticle,  which  is  often  trans- 
versely ringed,  and  is  composed  of  several  layers, 
lies  a  soft  granular  nucleated  sub-cuticular  layer 
(hypodermis),  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  matrix 
of  the  former.  Beneath  this  lies  the  highly  deve- 
loped muscular  layer,  in  which  band-shaped  or  fusi- 
form longitudinal  muscles  predominate.  The  surface 
of  the  body  may  present  markings,  as  for  instance 
polyhedric  spaces  and  longitudinal  ribs,  also  pro- 
cesses in  the  form  of  tubercles,  spines,*  and  hairs. 
Ecdyses,  i.e.,  shedding  the  cuticular  layer,  seem 
only  to  occur  in  the  young  forms.  The  muscles 
are  each  composed  of  a  single  cell,  in  which  two 
parts  are  distinguishable, — a  clear,  sometimes  a 
granular  protoplasmic  portion  (medullary  sub- 
stance), which  projects  into  the  body  cavity  and 
is  often  prolonged  into  processes  ;  and  an  external 
fibrillated  layer  (fig.  280).  The  Nematodes  may 
be  distinguished  as  Meromyaria  or  Polymyaria, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  their  muscular  system.  In  the 
Meromyaria  the  number  of  muscle  cells  (which  are  arranged 
according  to  definite  laws)  in  the  cross  section  is  small  (eight), 
while  in  the  Polymyaria  their  number  is  considerable.  In  the  latter 
the  muscle  cells  are  often  connected  together  by  transverse  processes 
of  the  medullary  substance,  which  unite  on  the  so-called  median 
lines  to  form  a  longitudinal  cord. 

'  There  may  also  be  prominences  of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  some  cases  a 
complete  covering   of  spines    (CheiracnntJnis    Dies  =  Gnathoxtoinu    Ow.,    f'/i. 
Fedsch.) 


Pia.   280.  —  Muscle- 
cell  of  &Nemat<>ilf. 
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In  almost  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  Gordius,  two  lateral 
regions  remain  free  from  muscle  and  form  the  so-called  lateral  lines 
or  regions,  which  may  equal  in  breadth  the  neighbouring  muscular 
regions.  These  lateral  regions  are  formed  of  a  finely  granular 
nucleated  substance,  and  enclose  a  clear  vessel  containing  granules. 
This  vessel  is  connected  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  two  open  by  a  common  transverse  slit,  the 
vascular  pore,  on  the  ventral  surface  in  the  median  line.  The 
lateral  lines  have  the  value,  both  as  regards  position  and  structure, 
of  excretory  organs.  Median  lines  (dorsal  and  ventral),  accessory 
median  lines  (sub-median  lines),  the  latter  being  placed  between 
the  principal  median  line  and  the  lateral  line,  are  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  so-called  ventral  cord  of  Gordius,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  median  line  and  has  perhaps  the  significance  of  an 
elastic  rod,  is  very  large.  Cutaneous  glands,  in  the  form  of  unicel- 
lular glands,  have  been  observed  principally  in  the  region  of  the 
oesophagus  and  in  the  tail. 

The  nervous  system,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  its  investigation 
offers,  has  only  been  satisfactorily  recognised  in  a  few  forms.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nerve  ring  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  and  sending  off 
posteriorly  two  and  anteriorly  six  nerve  trunks  (Ascaris  megalo- 
cephala).  The  posterior  trunks  run  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lines 
(N.  dorsalis,  ventralis),  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  while  of  the 
six  anterior  nerves,  two  run  in  the  lateral  lines  (JV.  latcrales),  four 
in  the  interspaces  between  the  lateral  and  median  lines  (N.  sub- 
mediani),  and  supply  the  papillae  around  the  mouth.  The  ganglion 
cells  lie  partly  near,  in  front  of  and  behind  the  nerve  ring,  partly 
on  the  fibrous  cords  themselves,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  which 
can  be  distinguished  as  ventral,  dorsal,  and  lateral  ganglia.  There 
are  in  addition  groups  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  median  lines  and  in 
the  lateral  lines  in  the  caudal  region.  • 

As  sense  organs  we  must  mention  the  eyes  found  in  the  free- 
living  Nematoda,  and  the  papillae  and  tactile  hairs  found  principally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  Each  papilla  is  supplied  by 
one  nerve  fibre,  which  is  swollen  to  a  knob  and  forms  the  axis  of 
the  papilla. 

[The  Nernatoda  possess  a  body  cavity,  but  are  without  any  trace  of  a  vas- 
cular system.] 

Generative  organs.  The  Nematodes  are  dioecious  (with  ex- 
ception of  the  hermaphodrite  Pelodytes,  and  of  the  Eliabdonema 
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(Ascaris)  nigrovenosuin,  which  produces  first  spermatozoa  and  later 
ova).  The  males  are  characterised  by  their  smaller  size,  and  by  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  being  generally  curved.  Both  kinds  of 
generative  organs  consist  of  single  or  paired  and  often  much  coiled 
tubes,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  generative  products  are  de- 
veloped, the  lower  ends  representing  the  efferent  ducts  and  recep- 
tacula  of  the  generative  products.  The  usually  paired  ovarian  tubes, 
at  the  upper  ends  of  which  the  ova  arise,  terminate  in  a  short 
vagina,  which  opens  on  the  ventral  surface,  rarely  near  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  The  male  generative  apparatus,  which  contains 
hat-shaped  spermatozoa,  is  almost  invariably  represented  by  an 
unpaired  tube,  and  usually  opens  on  the  ventral  surface  near  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  in  a  common  opening  with  the  intestine. 
As  a  rule,  the  common  cloaca!  portion  contains  two  pointed  chitinous 
rods,  the  so-called  spicula,  in  a  pouch -like  invaginatkm.  These 
spicula  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  by  a  special  muscular  ap- 
paratus, and  serve  to  fasten  the  male  body  to  the  female  during 
copulation.  In  many  cases  (Strong  //lido-)  an  umbrella -like  bursa  is 
added,  or  the  terminal  portion  of  the  cloaca  can.  be  protruded  like 
a  penis  (Trichina) ;  in  this  case  the  cloacal  aperture  lies  almost  at 
the  extreme  end  but  is  still  ventral  (Acrop/talli).  In  the  male 
papillfe  are  almost  always  present  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body,  and  their  number  and  arrangement  afford  important 
specific  characters. 

Development.  The  Nematoda  for  the  most  part  lays  eggs  ;  it  is 
only  in  rare  cases  that  they  bear  living  young.  The  eggs  usually 
possess  a  hard  shell  and  may  be  laid  at  different  stages  of  the 
embryonic  development  or  before  it  has  begun.  In  the  viviparous 
Nematodes  the  eggs  lose  their  delicate  membranes  in  the  uterus  of 
the  mother  (Trichina,  Filaria).  Fertilization  takes  place  by  the 
entry  of  a  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum,  which  is  still  without  a  mem- 
brane. The  segmentation  is  equal,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
a  kind  of  invaginate  gastrula.  From  the  two  cell  layers  are  de- 
veloped the  body  wall  and  the  alimentary  canal.  The  embryo 
gradually  assumes  an  elongated  cylindrical  form,  and  comes  to  lie 
rolled  up  in  several  coils  within  the  shell.  The  excretory  pore  and 
the  rudiments  of  generative  organs,  as  well  as  a  nerve  ring,  are 
present  in  the  embryo,  which  is  also  provided  with  mouth  and 
anus.  The  free  development  is  a  metamorphosis,  usually  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  undergone  in  the  habitat 
of  the  mother.  The  young  stages  or  larva1,  probably  of  most  Nema- 
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todes,  have  a  different  habitat  to  that  of  the  sexual  animal;  the 
young  and  the  adult  Nematode  being  contained  in  different  organs 
of  the  same  or  even  of  different  animals.  The  larvae  live  for 
the  most  part  in  parenchymatous  organs,  either  free  or  encysted 
in  a  connective  tissue  capsule ;  the  adults,  on  the  contrary,  live 
principally  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  embryo  is  almost  invariably  characterised  by  the  special  form 
of  the  oral  and  caudal  extremities,  but  sometimes  also  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  boring  tooth,  or  of  a  circle  of  spines  (Gordius).  Sooner 
or  later  the  skin  is  shed,  and  the  animal  enters  its  second  stage, 
which  may  often  still  be  considered  as  a  larval  stage;  repeated 
ecdyses  precede  the  sexually  adult  stage. 

The  post-embryonic  development  of  the  Nematodes  presents 
numerous  modifications.  In  the  simplest  cases  the  embryo,  while 

still  enveloped  in  the  egg  mem- 
branes, is    transported   passively 
in  the  food  (Oxyuris  vermicularis 
and    Trichocepkalus).     In    many 
Ascaridce — to  judge  by  the  species 
parasitic    in    the    Cat — the    em- 
bryos, which  are  provided  with 
a  boring  tooth,  first  make  their 
way  into  an  intermediate  host, 
by  which   they  are   transported 
into  the  intestine  of  the  second 
host  with  the  food  or  water. 
More  frequently  the  young  forms  encyst  within  the  intermediate 
host,  and,  enclosed  in  the  cyst,  are  transferred  into  the  stomach  and 
intestine  of  the  permanent  host  (fig.  281).     For  example,  the  embryos 
of  Spiroptera  oUusa  of  the  Mouse,  while  still  in  the  egg  membranes, 
are  taken  with  the  food  by  the  Meal-worm,  in  the  body  cavity  of 
which  they  encyst.     In  the  viviparous   Trichina  spiral  is  there  is  a 
modification  of  this  mode  of  development  inasmuch  as  the  migration 
of  the  embryos  and  their  development  to  the  encysted  form  found 
in    the  muscles    (muscle-trichina)    take    place    in    the   same    animal 
which  contains  the  sexually  mature  intestinal  Trichinas. 

The  development  of  the  Nematode  larvse  often  makes  a  considerable 
advance  within  the  intermediate  host  into  which  they  have  migrated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Cucullanus  eleyans,  the  embryos  migrate  into 
the  Cyclops,  and  in  the  body  cavity  of  these  small  Crustacea  undergo 
two  ecdyses  and  essential  alterations  of  form,  obtaining  at  this  early 


FIG.   281. — Sclerostomum     tetracanfhitm,     en 
cysted  (after  R.  Leuckart). 
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stage  the  characteristic  oral  capsule  of  the  sexually  adult  stage,  to 
which  they  only  develop  in  the  intestine  of  the  Perch.  According 
to  Fedschenko,*  a  similar  mode  of  development  occurs  in  Filar ia 
medinensis.  The  embryos  pass  =  into  puddles  of  water,  and  migrate 
thence  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  Cydopidw ;  and  after  casting  their 
skin  assume  a  form  which,  except  for  the  absence  of  the  oral  capsule, 
resembles  that  of  the  larva  of  Cucullanus.  After  the  expiration  of 
two  weeks  there  is  another  ecdysis,  with  which  is  connected  the  loss 
of  the  long  tail.  The  later  history  is  unknown.  It  has  not  yet 


a 


FIG.  282.-  a,  Rhabdonema  (Ascaris)  nigrovenosum  of  a/bout  3'5  mm.  in  length  in  the  stage  of 
maturity  of  the  male  products  ;  G,  genital  glands  ;  0,  mouth;  D,  intestine  ;  A,  anus  ;  JV, 
nerve-ring;  Drz,  glandular  cells;  Z,  isolated  spermatozoa,  b,  Male  and  female  HhubJifis 
forms  from  about  1'5  mm.  to  2  mm.  long ;  Oa,  ovary  ;  T,  testis  ;  V,  female  genital  opening ; 
Sp,  spicula. 

been  discovered  whether  the  migration  of  the  Filarian  larva  into 
the  permanent  host  (Man,  see  p.  356)  takes  place  with  the  body  of 
the  Cyclops,  or  independently  after  copulating  in  the  free  state. 

The  embryos  of  some  Nematoda  develop  in  damp  muddy  earth,  after 
casting  their  skin,  to  small  so-called  Rhabditis  forms  with  a  double 

*  Compare  Fedschenko,  "  Ueber  den  Ban  und  Entwicklung  <k-r  Kilaria 
medinensis,"  in  the  Jiericlitrn  der  Frennde  der  Naturwissengchaften  In  Moxhau, 
Tom  VIII.  and  X. 
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enlargement  of  the  oesophagus  and  with  a  pharynx  armed  with  three 
teeth.  They  lead  an  independent  life  in  this  habitat,  and  finally 
migrate  to  lead  a  parasitic  life  within  the  permanent  host,  where, 
after  several  ecdyses  and  alterations  of  form,  they  attain  the  sexually 
mature  condition.  This  mode  of  development  occurs  in  Dochmius 
trigonocephalus  from  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  and  very  probably  in 
the  nearly  allied  D.  (Ancylostomum)  duodenalis  of  man,  and  also  in 
Sclerostomum. 

The  offspring  of  parasitic  Nematodes  may,  however,  attain  sexual 
maturity  in  damp  earth,  as  free  Rhabditis  forms,  and  represent  a 
special  generation  of  forms  whose  offspring  again  migrate  and  become 
parasites.  Such  a  life  history  is  a  case  of  heterogamy.  It  occurs 
in  Rhabdonema  nigrovenosum,  a  parasite  in  the  lungs  of  Batrachians. 
These  parasites,  which  are  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  all  have  the  structure  of  females,  but  contain  spermatozoa, 
which  are  produced  (as  in  the  viviparous  Pelodytes)  in  the  ovarian 
tubes,  but  earlier  than  the  ova.  They  are  viviparous.  The  embryos 
make  their  way  into  the  intestine  of  their  host,  and  accumulate  in 
the  rectum,  but  finally  pass  to  the  exterior  in  the  fa?ces,  and  so 
reach  the  damp  earth  or  muddy  water,  where  they  develop  in  a  short 
time  into  the  jRhabditis-like  forms,  which  have  separate  sexes  and 
are  barely  1  mm.  in  length  (fig.  282,  a  and  b).  The  impregnated 
females  of  the  latter  produce  only  from  two  to  four  embryos,  which 
become  free  inside  the  body  of  the  mother,  pass  into  her  body  cavity, 
and. there  feed  on  her  organs,  which  disintegrate  to  form  a  granular 
detritus.  They  finally  migrate  as  slender,  already  tolerably  large 
Nematodes  into  the  lungs  of  the  Batrachia,  passing  through  the 
buccal  cavity  and  glottis.  The  Leptodera  appendicidata,  which  lives 
in  the  slug  Arion  empiricomm,  also  presents  in  its  development  a 
like  alternation  of  heteromorphic  generations,  which,  however,  are 
not  strictly  alternating,  inasmuch  as  numerous  generations  of  the 
Rhabditis  form  may  succeed  one  another. 

The  Leptodera  are  peculiar  in  that  the  form  parasitic  in  the 
snail  is  a  larva  characterised  by  the  absence  of  a  mouth,  and  by 
the  possession  of  two  long  band-shaped  caudal  appendages;  it 
quickly  attains  maturity,  but  only  after  a  migration  into  clamp  earth 
and  after  losing  the  caudal  appendages  and  casting  the  skin. 

The  Nemntoda  feed  on  organic  juices,  some  of  them  also  on  blood, 
and  are  enabled  by  their  armed  mouth  to  inflict  wounds  and  to  gnaw 

o 

tissues.     They  move  by  bending  their  body  with  a  rapid  undulatory 
movement  towards  the  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces,  which  thus  seem 
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to  be  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  moving  animal.  Most  Nematoda 
are  parasitic,  but  lead  an  independent  life  in  certain  stages  of  their 
life  history.  Numerous  small  Xematoila,  however,  are  never  parasitic, 
but  live  freely  in  fresh  and  salt  water  and  in  the  earth.  Some 
Nematodes  are  parasitic  in  plants,  for  example,  Anguillula  tritici, 
<[</>xfici,  etc. ;  some  live  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  e.g.,  the 
vinegar  worm  in  fermenting  vinegar  and  paste.  Nevertheless  very 
similar  forms  occur  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  faeces 
of  different  animals  and  of  man  (.1.  intestinalis,  stercoralis).  The 
power  possessed  by  small  Nematoda  of  resisting  the  effects  of  pro- 
longed desiccation  and  of  coming  to  life  again  on  being  moistened 
is  very  remarkable. 

Fain.  AscaridsB.  Body  tolerably  stout.  With  three  lips  furnished  with 
papillre.  One  of  these  lips  is  directed  towards  the  dorsal  surface,  while  the  two 
others  meet  together  in  the  ventral  line.  The  posterior  end  of  the,  male  is 
ventrally  curved,  and  usually  furnished  with  two  horny  spicula. 


FIG.  283. — Axcnris  lumlrieoides  (after  R.  Leuckart).  a,  Posterior  end  of  a  male  with  the  two 
spicula  (Sp).  b,  Anterior  end  from  the  dorsal  side,  with  the  dorsal  lip  furnished  with 
two  pnpilhv.  c,  The  same  from  the  ventral  side  with  the  two  lateral  ventral  lips  and  the 
excretory  pore  (P).  d,  Egg  with  the  external  membrane  formed  of  small  clear  spherules. 

Ascurix  L.  Polymyarian,  with  three  strongly  developed  lips,  the  edges  of 
which  are  in  the  larger  species  provided  with  teeth.  The  pharynx  is  not  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  bulb.  The  caudal  extremity  is  usually  short  and  conical, 
and  in  the  male  sex  invariably  provided  with  two  spicula  (fig.  283,  a).  A. 
lumbricmdes  Cloquet,  the  human  round  worm,  a  smaller  variety  in  the  pig 
(A.  xnilla  Duj.)  The  eggs  pass  into  water  or  damp  earth  and  remain  there 
some  months,  until  the  embryonic  development  is  completed  ;  they  are  probably 
carried  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  their  later  host  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate host.  A.  mcgal(>cej>h«7(i  Cloquet  (horse  and  ox);  -A.  mijstn-i-  Zed. 
(cat  and  dog),  sometimes  parasitic  in  man. 

O.ri/urix  Rud.  Meromyarian  ;  usually  with  three  lips,  which  bear  small 
papillae.  The  posterior  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  enlarged  to  a  spherical  bulb 
provided  with  a  masticatory  apparatus.  The  posterior  end  of  the  body  of  the 
female  is  thin  and  pointed,  while  that  of  the  male  has  only  two  praeanal  and  few 
postanal  papillae,  and  a  single  spiculum  (fig.  279).  O  vcriinculi/rix  L.,  in  the 
large  intestine  of  man,  distributed  in  all  countries.  The  female  is  about  ten 
mm.  long.  0.  curvula  Rud.,  in  the  c;ecum  of  the  Horse. 
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Fam.  Strongylidae.  The  male  genital  opening  is  placed  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body,  at  the  bottom  of  an  umbrella-  or  bell-shaped  bursa.  the  margin  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  varying  number  of  papillae. 

Eustrongylus  Dies.  With  six  projecting  oral  papillae,  and  a  row  of  papillae 
on  either  lateral  line.  The  bursa  is  bell-shaped  and  completely  closed,  with 
regular  muscular  walls  and  numerous  marginal  papillae.  There  is  only  one 
spiculum.  The  female  genital  opening  is  far  forward.  The  larvae  live  encysted 
in  fishes.  (Filaria  cystica  from  Symbra/nchus).  E.  gigax  Rud.,  the  body  of 
the  female  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  only  twelve  mm.  thick.  It  lives  singly 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  the  Seal  and  Otter,  and  very  rarely  in  Man. 
Strongylus  Rud.  With  six  oral  papillae  and  small  mouth.  Two  conical 

cervical  papillae  upon  the  lateral   lines.     The  pos- 
terior end  of  the  male  has  an  umbrella-like  incom- 
pletely closed  bursa.     Two   equal   spicula,   usually 
with  unpaired  supporting  organ.    The  female  sexual 
opening  is  sometimes  approached  to  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.     They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.     St.  longevaginatus  Dies. 
Body  26  mm.  long,  5  to  7  mm.  thick.     The  female 
sexual    opening  lies  directly  in  front  of   the  anus, 
and  leads  into  a  simple  ovarian  tube.     Only  once 
found  in  the  lung  of  a  six-year  old  boy,  in  Klausen- 
burg.     St.  parado-ms  Mehlis,  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  pig.     St.Jilarifi  Rud.,  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  sheep.     St.  fonnnutntus  Dies.,  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  of   the  hare  and  rabbit.     Xt. 
aiiricidarix  Rud.,  in  the  small  intestine  of  BatracJiia. 
Dtichmius  Duj.     With  wide  mouth  and  horny  oral 
capsule,  the  edge  of  which  is  strongly  toothed.     Two 
ventrally  placed  teeth  project  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oral  capsule,  while  on  the  dorsal  wall  a  conical  spine 
projects   obliquely   forwards.     D.   duoclcnalix   Dub. 
(Ancylostomuit  duodenale  Dub.),  10  to  18  mm.  long, 
in  the  small  intestine  of  Man,  discovered  in  Italy  ; 
very  widely  distributed  in  the  countries  of  the  Nile 
(Bilharz  and  Griesiuger).     By  aid   of  its  strongly 
armed  mouth  it  wounds  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  sucks  the  blood  from  the  vessels.     The 
frequent  haemorrhages  occasioned  by  these  Dochmia 
are  the  cause  of  the  illness  known  by  the  name  of 
Egyptian  chlorosis  (fig.  284).      It  has   lately  been 
established   that  this  worm   occurs  in   Brazil,  and 
that,  like  D.  trigonoceplialus,  it  develops  in  puddles 
of  water  (Wucherer).    D.  trujonocephaliis  Rud..  in  the  Dog.    Selerostom/um  Rud. 
With  characters  of  Dochmius,  but  with  a  different  oral  capsule,  into  which  two 
long  glanular  sacs  open.    ,S'c.  eqitinvni.  Duj.  =  a-nmttum  Dies.    In  the  intestine  and 
the  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse.     Bellinger*  has  shown  that  the  phenomena 
of   colic  in  the  horse  may  be  referred  to  embolic  processes   proceeding  from 
aneurism  of  the  intestinal  artery.     Each  aneurism  contains  about  nine  worms. 

*  Bellinger.  "  Die  Kolik  der  Pferde  und   das  Wurmaneurysrua  der  Einge- 
weidearterien,"  Miinchen,  1870. 


FIG.  28-1. — Douchmius dodenulis 
(after  R.  Leuckart).  a,  male; 
O,  mouth ;  B,  bursa.  b, 
Female  ;  0,  mouth;  A,  anus; 
T',  vulna. 
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Sc.  tt'fntnixthiim.  Mehlis.  also  in  the  intestine  of  the  horse.  The  embryos,  after 
migrating  into  the  intestine,  become  encysted  in  the  walls  of  the  rectum  and 
caicum,  assume  within  the  cyst  their  definite  form,  break  out  from  the  cyst, 
and  escape  again  into  the  intestine,  {.'ui-iillinnix  rli-yiuix  Zed.,  in  the  Perch. 

Fam.  Trichotrachelidae.  with  long  neck-like  thin  anterior  portion  of  the 
body.  Mouth  small,  without  papilhe.  (Esophagus  very  long,  traversing  a 
peculiar  cord  of  cells. 

Tri<-hort'2)haliix  Goeze.  Anterior  part  (fig.  285)  of  the  body  elongated  and 
whip-shaped:  posterior  part  cylindrical  and  sharply  distinct,  enclosing  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  male  it  is  coiled  up.  Lateral  lines  absent.  Main 
median  lines  present.  The  penis  is  slender  and  furnished  with  a  sheath,  which 
is  turned  inside  out  when  the  former  is  protruded.  The  hard-shelled,  citron-shaped 
eggs  undergo  the  first  part  of  their  development  in  water.  Tr.  ilixpn.r  Rud.  In 
the  human  colon  :  these  worms  do  not  live  free  in  the  intestine,  but  bury  their 
filiform  anterior  extremity  in 
the  mucous  membrane  (fig. 
285).  The  eggs  pass  out  of  the 
host  with  the  fasces,  as  yet 
without  a  sign  of  beginning 
development,  which  only  takes 
place  after  a  prolonged  sojourn 
in  the  water  or  in  a  damp 
place.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Leuckart  per- 
formed with  Tr.  qfKnis  of  the 
^lieep  and  Tr.  crcnatus  of  the 
pig,  embryos  with  the  egg 
membranes,  if  introduced  into 
the  intestine,  develop  into  the 
adult  Trieoceplialus ;  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  human  Tr.  d'ixpar  is  intro- 
duced directly,  and  without  an 
intermediate  host  either  in  the 
drinking  water  or  in  uncleaned 
food.  The  young  Tr.  rfisjwr 
is  fit  first  hair-like,  and  re- 
sembles a  Trichina,  and  only 


a 


FIG.  2S5.—Ti-ichocefikaliu:  disjjar  (after  R.  Leuckart). 
11,  Egg  ;  I,  female  ;  c,  male  with  the  anterior  part  ut' 
the  body  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane ;  Sp, 
spiculum. 


gradually  acquires  the  considerable  thickness  of  the  hind  end  of  the  body. 
Triolioxoiniun  Rud.  Body  thin,  hair-like,  but  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
in  the  female  is  swollen.  Lateral  lines  and  the  principal  median  lines  are 
present.  The  male  caudal  extremity  has  a  cutaneous  fold  and  a  simple  penis 
(spiculum)  and  sheath.  Tr.  murix  Creplin..  in  the  large  intestine  of  the 
house-mouse.  Tr.  crusxicatula  Bellingh..  in  the  bladder  of  the  rat.  According 
to  Leuckart,  the  dwarfed  male  lives  in  the  uterus  of  the  female.  There  are 
usually  two  or  three,  more  rarely  four  or  five  males  in  a  single  female.  There 
is  also  a  second  species  of  Trichosomum  found  in  the  bladder  of  the  rat. 
Tr.  Schmidt  ii  v.  Linst..  the  larger  male  of  which  was  formerly  taken  for  that  of 
Tr.  crassicauda. 

Trichina  Owen.*     Body  thin,  hair-like.     Principal  median  lines  and  lateral 
*  Compare  the  writings  of  R.  Leuckart.  Zenker.  R.  Virchow,  Pagenstecher,  etc. 
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lines  are  present.     The  female  generative  opening  well  forward.     The  posterior 
end  of  the  body  of  the  male  has  two  terminal  cones  between  which  the  cloaca  is 


\ 


FIG.  296.- -Trichina,  spiralis.  a,  Mature  female  Trichina  from  the  alimentary  canal;  G, 
genital  opening ;  E,  embryos ;  Oo,  ovary,  b,  Male ;  T,  testis.  c,  Embryo,  rf,  Embryo 
which  has  migrated  into  a  muscle  fibre,  already  considerably  enlarged,  e,  The  same 
developed  into  a  coiled  Muscle  Trichina,  and  encysted. 
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projected.  Tr.  xpirulis  Owen,  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  Man  and  numerous, 
principally  carnivorous,  Mammalia  :  hardly  two  lines  in  length.  The  viviparous 
females  begin  to  bring  forth  embryos  about  eight  days  after  their  migration 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  These  embryos  traverse  the  intestinal  walls  and 
body  cavity  of  the  host,  and  migrate,  partly  by  their  own  movements  in  the 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  currents  of  blood  into 
the  striped  muscles  of  the  body.  •  They  pierce  the  sarcolemma  and  penetrate 
into  the  primitive  bundles,  the  substance  of  which  degenerates,  the  degeneration 
being  accompanied  by  an  active 
multiplication  of  the  nuclei.  In 
a  space  of  fourteen  days  they 
develop,  within  a  sac-like  swelling 
of  the  muscle  fibres,  into  spirally 
coiled  worms,  around  which  and 
within  the  sarcolemma  and  its 
connective  tissue  investment  a 
clear  citron-shaped  capsule  is 
excreted  from  the  degenerated 
muscle  substance..  The  young 
Muscle-Trichina  can  remain  liv- 
ing for  years  within  this  capsule, 
which  at  first  very  delicate,  gra- 
dually becomes  thickened  and 
hard  by  the  formation  of  other 
layers  and  by  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  matter.  If  the 
encysted  animal  is  transferred 
into  the  intestine  of  some  warm- 
blooded animal  in  the  flesh  of  its 
first  host,  it  is  freed  from  its  cyst 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  rudimentary  generative 
organs,  which  are  already  toler- 
ably far  developed,  quickly  attain 
maturity.  In  from  three  to  four 
days  after  their  introduction  the 
asexual  Muscle-Trichinas  become 
sexual  Trichinas.  These  copulate 
and  produce  a  brood  of  embryos 
which  migrate  into  the  tissues  of 
the  host  (one  female  may  produce  FIG.  287.— Film-in  meiiineiusis  (after  Bastian  and 
as  many  as  1000  embryos)  (fig.  Leuckart>-  "•  Anterior  end  seen  from  the  oral  aur- 
286). 


face ;  O,  mouth  ;  P,  papilla, 
(size  reduced  more  than 
strongly  magnified. 


4,  Pregnant  female 
half),     c,    Embryos 


The  house  rat  is  especially 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  natural 
host  of  the  Trh-liiiia.  This 
animal  does  not  hesitate  to  eat  the  carcase  of  its  own  species,  and  so  the 
Trichina  infection  is  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  ('arrases  in- 
fected with  Trichinas  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  omnivorous  pig,  in  whose 
flesh  the  encysted  Tricliinas  are  introduced  into  the  intestine  of  man.  and 
occasion  the  well-known  disease.  Trichinosis,  which  when  the  migration  takes 
place  in  number,  often  has  a  fatal  result. 

Fam.  Filariidae.     Body  filiform,  elongated,  often  with  six  oral  papillaj,  some- 
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times  with  a  horny  oral  capsule,  with  four  praeanal  pairs  of  papillae,  to  which 
an  unpaired  papilla  may  be  added,  with  two  unequal  spicula  or  with  simple 
spiculum. 

Filar  la  O.  Fr.  Mull.  With  small  mouth  and  narrow  oesophagus.  This 
species,  which  is  sometimes  destitute  of  papillae,  lives  outside  the  viscera, 
usually  in  connective  tissue,  frequently  beneath  the  skin  (divided  by  Diesing 
into  numerous  genera).  F.  (Drat.-uncuJiix')  nn-ill/iensis*  Gmel.  the  Guinea 
worm,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  Man  in  the  Tropics  of  the  Old 
World,  reaches  a  length  of  two  feet  or  more.  The  head  is  provided  with  two 
small  and  two  larger  papillae.  The  female  is  viviparous,  and  without  sexual 
opening.  The  male  form  is  unknown.  The  worm  lives  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  after  reaching  sexual 
maturity,  occasions  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  with  the  contents  of  which 
the  embryos  escape  to  the  exterior  (fig.  2S7).  It  has  lately  been  proved 
(Fedschenko)  that  the  embryos  of  Filaria,  migrate  into  a  Cyclops  and  there 
undergo  an  ecdysis.  Whether  they  are  then  (in  the  body  of  the  Cyclops) 
introduced  into  man  in  his  drinking  water,  or  whether  they  first  escape  and 
copulate  in  a  free  state,  is  not  known.  F.  'mini  it  ix  lives  in  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  dog,  and  is  very  abundant  in  East  Asia.  It  is  viviparous.  The 
embryos  pass  directly  into  the  blood,  where,  however,  they  do  not  undergo  their 
further  development.  Similar  young  Hasmatozoa  are  also  found  in  the  blood 
of  man  in  the  Tropics  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds  (F.  sa-nf/t/i/i/x  hoiiiiitix, 
F.  BaiK-rofti}.  Since  these  animals  are  also  found  in  the  urine,  tiieir  appear- 
ance seems  to  have  an  aetiological .  connection  with  haematuria.  In  the  East 
Indies,  young  Filaria  also  live  in  the  blood  of  the  street  dog,  and  would  seem 
to  be  related  to  the  brood  of  Filaria  sanguinalenta,  since,  according  to  Lewis, 
knotty  swellings  on  the  aorta  and  oesophagus  are  invariably  found  with  these 
Filaria.  F.  papillom  Hud.  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  horse.  F.  loa  Guyot.,  in 
the  conjuntiva  of  negroes  on  the  Congo.  F.  labial  is  Pane.  Only  once  observed 
at  Naples.  An  immature  Filaria,  described  as  Filaria  li'titia  (oculi  humani) 
has  been  found  in  the  human  capsula  lentis. 

Fam.  Mermithidae.  Aproctous  Nernatodes,  with  very  long  filiform  body,  and 
six  oral  papillae.  The  male  caudal  region  is  broad,  and  is  provided  with  two 
spicula  and  three  rows  of  numerous  papilht-.  They  live  in  the  body  cavity  of 
insects,  and  escape  into  the  damp  earth,  where  they  attain  sexual  maturity 
and  copulate.  Mi-rmis  nigrcscens  Duj.,  was  the  occasion  of  the  fable  of  the 
rain  worm.  J/.  albicans  v.  Sieb.  v.  Siebold  established  by  experiment  the 
migration  of  the  embryos  into  the  caterpillars  of  Tinea  rconymclla.  Sphcerula/ria 
l/ombi  Leon  Duf. 

Fam.  Gordiidse.  Body  elongated  and  filiform.  Without  oral  papillae  and  lateral 
lines,  with  a  ventral  cord.  The  mouth  and  anterior  region  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  obliterated  in  the  adult  state.  The  testes  and  ovaries  are  paired  and 
open  to  the  exterior  with  the  anus  near  the  hind  end  of  the  body.  Uterus 
unpaired,  with  receptaculum  seminis.  The  male  caudal  region  is  forked,  and  is 
destitute  of  spicula.  In  the  young  stage  they  live  in  the  body  cavity  of  predatory 
insects,  and  are  provided  with  a  mouth.  At  the  pairing  time  they  pass  into  the 
water,  where  they  become  sexually  mature.  The  embryos,  which  are  provided 
with  a  circle  of  spines,  bore  through  the  egg-membranes  and  migrate  into 
Insect  larvae  (Chironomiis-larvcf,  Epln-inerido'}.  and  there  encyst.  Water 

*  Compare  H.  C.  Bastian,  "On  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  Dracunculus," 
Trans.  Linn.  Xociety,  vol.  xxiv.,  1863.  Fedschenko  1.  c. 
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I  in  'ties  and  other  aquatic  predatory  insects  eat  with  the  flesh  of  the  EphemeriA 
larvrr  the  encysted  young  forms,  which  then  develop  in  the  body  cavity  of 
their  new  and  larger  host  to  young  (im-Jii/In'.  Gonlhut  uqt/atii-iix  J>uj. 

F.-iin.  Anguillulidae.  *  Free  living  Nematodes  of  small  size.  Caudal 
glands  arc  sometimes  present.  The  lateral  canals  are  often  replaced  by  the 
M>-i-allrd  ventral  glands.  Some  species  either  live  on  or  are  parasitic  in  plants  ; 
others  live  in  fermenting  or  decaying  matter.  The  greater  number,  however, 
live  free  in  earth  or  water.  Tyli'iiclius  Bast.  Buccal  cavity  small,  and  con- 
taining a  small  spine.  The  female  genital  opening  lies  far  back.  T.  scHiulrns 
Schn.*=trifici  Needham,  in  mildewed  wheat  grains.  When  the  grains  of  wheat 
fall  the  dried  embryos  grow  in  the  damp  earth,  bore  through  the  softened 
membranes,  and  make  their  way  011  tu  the  growing  wheat  plant.  Hei-e  they 
remain  some  time,  perhaps  a  whole  winter  without  alteration,  until  the  ears 
begin  to  be  formed.  They  then  pass  into  the  latter,  grow,  and  become 
sexually  mature,  while  the  ear  is  ripening.  They  copulate  and  deposit  their 
eggs,  from  which  the  embryos  creep  out.  and  at  length  constitute  the  -sole  coii- 
tents  of  the  wheat  grains.  T.  dijtxitci'K.u\m.  in  heads  of  thistles  CCardius) 
T.  Dni-<nni'i  Bast,  on  roots  of  moss  and  grass.  Hrtcrodera  Xrlim-htil  Schmidt., 
roots  of  the  beet-root,  also  of  the  cabbage,  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.  lUniliilitix 
Duj.,  divided  by  Schneider  into  Lrjitndrru  Duj.  and  PelotJera  Schn.  Hit. 
ffc-rilix  Duj.,  head  very  sharply  pointed,  mouth  with  two  lips,  in  the  salivary 
glands  of  Liinu.r  clnrreux.  JiJt.  angioxtnma  Duj.  Kh.  aj)j>e//t/  in/la  fit  Schn., 
in  damp  earth,  3  mm.  long.  The  larva,  which  is  without  a  mouth,  and  has  two 
caudal  bands,  is  found  in  Arion  /'inpiricorviii.  Anguillula  aeeti  =  glutinis 
0.  Fr.  Miill..  known  as  the  vinegar  worm  and  pasteworm,  1  to  2  mrn.  long. 

Of  the  many  marine  Aiiguillvlid(B  (Enoplidoe),  we  must  mention  Uori/- 
luhinix  iiHi.i'iiini*  Butschli,  D.  stii<i/t<ilix  Duj.,  found  in  mud  everywhere  in 
Europe.  Enclielidiiini  inn  rim/m  Ehrbg..  Enoj>liix  tridentatus  Duj. 

The  abberant  families  DrxiiinxeoliTiilu-  and  Clicetosomidte  are  allied  to  the 
Nematoda. 

THE  CH.ETOGNATHA. 

The  G/uetognatha,  f  containing  only  the  genus  Xagitta,  are  allied 
to  the  Nematodes.  They  are  elongated  round  worms,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly armed  mouth  and  laterally  placed  horizontal  tins,  the  mem- 
branous edges  of  which  are  supported  by  rays.  .  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  sharply  separated  ofT  as  a  head,  and  bears  in 

*  Davaine.  "  Eecherches  sur  rAnguillule  du  ble  nielle,"  Paris.  1857.  Kiihn, 
l-  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Auguilluleu  in  erkrankten  Bllithenkopfen  von 
Dipsacus  fullonum.''  Zritsrhr.fiir  irixx  ZnoL.  Tom  IX..  1859.  Bastian,  '-Mono- 
Graph  of  the  Anguillulidfe  or  free  Xematoids.  marine,  land,  and  fresh  water.'' 
London,  1864.  U.  Biitschli.  "  Beitrligc  7.ur  Kentniss  der  freilebenden  Xema- 
tuden."  -V<"-.  Acfn,  Turn  XXXVI..  1873.  Lad.  Ocrley,  "  Muiiugraphie  der 
Aii-uillulidcn/'  Buda-Pest..  18SO. 

j  Compare  A.  Krohn.  "  Anatomisch-physiologisclie  Beobachtungen  iiber  die 
Saintta  bipnnctata."  Hamburg.  1844.  It.  Wilms.  "  De  Sagitta  mare  germani- 
cum  circ.'i  insulam  Helgoland  incolente.''  Beroliui.  1846.  Kowalevski,  "  Em-  ' 
bryologische  Studien  an  Wiirmern  und  Arthropodeii."  Man.  dc  TAi-uii. 
St.  Pt'tcrxhii/ii'ij.  Turn  XVI.  0.  Hertwig,  -  Die  Chsetognatha.  eine  Mono- 
" 


graphie."  Jena.  isso. 
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the  region  of  the  mouth  two  lateral  groups  of  hooks  which  function 

as  jaws. 

The  nervous  system  consists,  according 
to  Krohn,  of  a  cerebral  ganglion  on 
which  the  eyes  are  situated,  and  a  ven- 
tral ganglion  placed  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  body  length.  There  are  in  addition 
two  ganglia  near  the  mouth,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  subcesophageal  gan- 
glia, and  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  cephalic  ganglion  by  ceso- 
phageal  commissures. 


On- 


OdJi 

— L 


FIG.  '2S8.—Sngitfa  (Spudella) 
cephaloptt'i'n,  magnified  30 
times,  viewed  from  the  dorsal 
side  (after  O.  Hertwig).  F, 
posterior  fin ;  G,  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion  ;  Te,  ten- 
tacles ;  R,  olfactory  organs ; 
Oi\  ovary ;  Od,  oviduct ;  T, 
testis  ;  Vd,  vas  deferens ;  Sbt 
vesicula  seminalis. 


[The  common  view  now  is  that  the  large 
ventral  ganglion  of  the  middle  of  the  body, 
which  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  by  com- 
missures, is  homologous  with  the  subcesophageal 
ganglia  of  other  types.] 

The  straight  alimentary  canal  is  at- 
tached to  the  body  wall  by  a  dorsal  and 
ventral  mesentery  from  the  oesophagus 
backwards,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  at 
the  base  of  the  long  tail,  which  terminates 
in  a  horizontal  fin  (fig.  288). 

[The  body  Cavity  is  well  developed,  and 
divided  by  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries  into 
two  parts,  and  again  by  two  transverse  verti- 
cal septa  into  a  cephalic  section,  a  section  in 
the  body,  and  finally  a  caudal  section.  Vas- 
cular and  excretory  organs  are  absent.] 

Reproduction.  The  Chcetognatha  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  possess  paired  ovaries, 
which  open  by  two  apertures  at  the  base 
of  the  tail  and  are  connected  with 
seminal  pouches.  The  testes  also  are 
paired,  and  situated  posteriorly  to  the 
ovaries  in  the  tail;  their  products  pass  to 
the  exterior  by  openings  at  the  sides  of 
the  tail.  Segmentation  is  complete,  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  blastosphere. 
One  side  of  this  becomes  invaginated  so 
that  the  segmentation  cavity  is  obliterated 
and  a  gastrula  is  formed,  in  the  entoderm 
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of  which  two  cells  may  already  be  recognised  as  primitive  generative 
cells.  As  soon  as  these  make  their  appearance  in  the  entoderm,  the 
latter  1  tecomes  folded  in  such  a  way  that  the  archenteron  is  divided  into 
a  median  and  two  lateral  cavities.  The  layer  of  cells  lining  the  lateral 
cavities  becomes  the  mesoderm,  and  the  contained  cavities  the  two 
lateral  compartments  of  the  body  cavity,  while  that  of  the  middle 
cavity  gives  rise  to  the  wall  of  the  mesenteron  or  alimentary  canal. 
The  permanent  mouth  is  formed  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at 
which  the  blastopore,  which  is  now  closed,  was  situated. 

There  is  but  one  genus,  Sagitta  Slab.,  of  which  several  species,  e.g., 
tiagitta  bipunctata  Krohn,  tf.  germanica  Lkt.  Pag.  from  the  Euro- 
pean seas  have  been  more  accurately  described. 

Order  2. — ACANTHOCEPHALA.* 

Elongated  round  worms  with  protrusible  proboscis  furnished  with 
hooks;  without  mouth  and  alimentary  canal. 

The    saccular,     often    transversely    wrinkled    body    begins    with 
a  proboscis,  which    is    furnished  with   recurved   hooks  and   can    be 
retracted  into  a  tube  projecting  into  the  body 
cavity  (sheath  of  the  proboscis)  (fig.  289,  R  and 
Rs].     The  posterior  end    of  this  sheath  is  fas- 
tened to  the  body  wall  by  a  ligament,  and  by 
retractor  muscles.    The  nervous  system  (fig.  289, 
G)  is  placed  at  the  base   of    the  proboscis,  and 
consists  of  a  simple    ganglion   formed   of    large 
cells.     Nerves  are  given  off  from   the  ganglion 
anteriorly   to   the   proboscis,    and    through    the 
lateral  retractors  (retinacula)   to   the  body  wall      g_ 
(fig.    289,    R).      The   latter    supply    partly  the 
muscular  system    of   the   body,   and  partly  the     Rj 
genital    apparatus,  in   which  there    are,    princi- 
pally in  the  male  animal,  special  nerve  centres    FIG.  289— Anterior  part, 

•    .•  f  ,.       .  ,  of  an  Echinorhtinchus. 

consisting  of  ganglionic   enlargements.  R>    Proboscis;     X*, 

Sense  organs  are  entirely  wanting,  as  also  are       sheath  of  proboscis ; 

, .  ,  i  G,  gang-lion ;  Le,  lem 

mouth,  alimentary  canal,  and  anus.  ^ .  _R>  retina;ula 

The  nutritive  juices  are  taken  in  through  the 
whole  outer  surface  of  the  body.     In  the  soft  granular  subcuticular 

*  Besides  Dujardin,  Diesing,  1.  c.,  compare  :  R.  Leuckart,  "  Parasiten  des 
Mensohen,"  Tom  II.,  1876.  Greeff,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  Echinorhyuchus 
miliaris."  Arch,  fiii-  JVati/ri/rxr/i.  1SU4.  A  Schneider,  "  Uebcr  den  Ban  der 
Acauthocephalen,"  Mailer's  An-hir..  1808.  Also  the  Sitzungsberichte  d<>r 
(resell  xchaf t  filr  .\<ihtr-  itnd  IleUkundc.  1871. 
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layer  of  the  integument  lies  a  complicated  system  of  canals,  filled  with 
a  clear  fluid  containing  granules.  Beneath  the  internal  layer  of  the 
integument,  which  layer  is  often  very  extensive  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  is  placed  the  powerful  muscular  tunic  ;  it  is  composed  of 
external  transverse  and  internal  longitudinal  fibres,  and  bounds  the 
body  cavity.  The  complicated  ramified  system  of  dermal  canals,  of 
which  two  principal  longitu- 
dinal trunks  may  be  recog- 
nised, is  filled  with  juices, 

and    probably  functions   as  a 

nutritive    apparatus.       The 

portion  of  this  system  which 

extends  into   two  bodies  (the 

lemnisci,  fig.  289,  Le}  project- 
ing   behind    the     proboscis 

through    the    muscular    tunic 

into  the  body  cavity,  probably 

acts   as  an   excretory  organ, 

since  the  contents  of  the  fre- 
quently   aiiastomising    canals 

of    these    lemnisci    is    usually 

of  a  brown  colour,  and  consists 

of    a    cellular    mass   rich    in 

concretions.      According      to 

Schneider,  the  vessels  of  the 

lemnisci  open  into   a  circular 

vessel  in  the  integument,  and 

only    communicate    with     the 

network    of    canals     in     the 

cephalic     region,    while     the 

other  dermal  vessels  (nutritive 

FIG.  290.— Male  of  EcM- 
nortiynai*      antjuttatu*    apparatus),     the     contents      of  29L  —  Generative 

(aftpr    R     LpiiplrarH  i  •  i      TJS?        £                         i-    ,  i  ducts     of    a     female 

(.CULM    H.    ijeuckait).  wV|ir>|)  (hftpTs  from  that,  of    f,hp  w  i  •      ?       i 

22,      proboscis;       Xi,  Echuwrliynchus      glffas 

sheath  of  the  probos-  vesselsof  the  lemnisci,  are  Com-  (after  A.  Andres).    Li, 

cis;      Li,     ligament;    pletely  shut  off  from  the  latter. 
G,  ganglion ;  Le,  lem-  * 

nisei;  T,  testes;  iv,       Generative    organs.       The 

vasa  deferentia;  Pr,    11  •,         ,1  n  1-1 

prostatic     sacs-     De     b°dy     Cavity     through     which        vagina;     B,      lateral 

ductus  ejacuiatorius;  fluids    circulate    encloses    the      ^hes  f  "ie  bell1; 

P,  penis  ;  fi,  retracted  '"''  dorsal  ceils  at  the 

greatly   developed    generative      1)ase  of  the  bell ;  GI, 


shapedflocculi;  F',F", 
appendages  of  the 
same  ;  V,  uterus  ;  T', 


Jmrsa. 


lateral  cells. 


organs,     which    are    attached 
to  the  end  of  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  by  a  ligament  (figs.  290 
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FIG.  292.— Embryo  of  Echin- 
orhyncliim  gif/n"  enclosed  in 
the  egg  membranes  (after 
Leuckart) . 


and  291,  Li).  The  sexes  are  s«>i>a rate.  The  male  (tig.  LMH))  has  two 
testes  (T),  and  the  same  number  of  efferent  ducts  (IV).  The  latter 
unite  behind  to  form  a  ductus  fjaculatorius  (J)e),  which  is  often  fur 
nislied  with  .six  or  eight  glandular  sacs  (TV),  and  a  conical  penis  (P), 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bell-shaped  protrusible  Imrsa  (£),  situated  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  body  (tig.  2'.H>).  The  generative  organs  of  the 
larger  females  (fig.  291)  consist  of  the  ovary 
developed  in  the  ligament ;  of  a  complicated 
uterine  bell,  beginning  with  a  free  opening 
into  the  body  cavity ;  of  the  oviduct  and  the 
short  vagina,  which  is  divided  into  several 
portions  and  opens  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body  (tig.  291).  It  is  only  in  the  young 
stage  that  the  ovary  is  a  simple  body  en- 
closed by  the  membrane  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ligament.  As  the  animal  increases  in 
size,  the  ovary  grows,  and  becomes  divided 
into  numerous  spherical  masses  of  eggs,  the 
pressure  of  which  bursts  the  membrane  of  the  ligament;  the  ma :-><•.- 
of  ova,  as  well  as  the  ripe  elliptical  eggs,  which  gradually  become  free 
from  them,  fall  into  the  body  cavity.  The  egg  membranes  are  not- 
formed  till 
after  seg- 
mentation, 
and  ought 
perhapsto  be 
interpret  ed 
as  embryo- 
nic mem- 
branes. The 
eggs,  which 
already  con- 
tain em- 
bryos, pass 
out  of  the 
1  >ody  cavity 
into  the 
uterine  bell, 
w  h  i  c  h  is 
continually 

dilating  and  contracting,  thence  into  the  oviduct,  and   through  the 
genital  opening  to  the  exterior. 


a 


FIG.  293.- Larvae  of  EchinorJiynehtix  jmiteiis  from  Giiminnr?<s  (after 
Leuckart).  a,  Free  embryo  ;  Elc,  embryonic  nucleus.  4,  Older  stage, 
with  more  differentiated  embryonic  nucleus,  c,  Young  female  worm  ; 
Ov,  ovary,  d,  A  young  male  worm  ;  T,  testes ;  Le,  lemnisci. 
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Development.  Segmentation  is  irregular  and  complete,  and  results 
in  the  formation  of  an  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  three  egg-mem- 
branes. The  embryo  has  a  small,  somewhat  long  body,  armed  with 
.small  spines  at  the  anterior  pole,  and  containing  a  central  granular 
mass  (embryonic  nucleus)  (fig.  292).  It  passes  into  the  intestine  of  Am- 
phipods  (Ech.  proteus,  polymorphus),  or  of  Isopods  (Eck.  angustatus), 
and  there  becomes  free,  bores  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and 
after  losing  the  embryonic  spines,  develops  to  a  small  elongated  larva, 
which,  like  a  pupa,  lies  in  the  body  cavity  of  the  small  Crustacean 
with  its  proboscis  retracted  and  surrounded  by  its  firm  external 
skin  as  by  a  cyst  (fig.  293).  The  skin  of  the  larva  gives  rise  only 
to  the  integument,  the  vessels  and  the  lemnisci  of  the  adult ;  while 
all  the  other  organs  enclosed  within  the  dermal  muscular  envelope, 
viz.,  the  nervous  system,  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  gene- 
rative organs,  are  developed  from  the  so-called  embryonic  nucleus. 
It  is  only  after  their  introduction  into  the  intestine  of  fishes  (Ech. 
proteus)  or  of  aquatic  birds  (Ech.  polymorphus),  which  feed  on  these 
Crustacea,  that  the  larvae  attain  to  sexual  maturity,  copulate,  and 
reach  their  full  size. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Erhhborhyiirii*  0.  F.  Miiller  live  prin- 
cipally in  the  alimentary  canal  of  different  Vertebrate  ;  the  gut  wall  may  be 
as  it  were  sown  with  these  animals.  Erli.  polij \nt\rpliux  Brems.,  in  the  intestine 
of  the  duck  and  other  birds,  also  in  the  crayfish.  Ecli.  proteux  Westrumb., 
Ecli.  amjiixttitiix  Rud.,  in  fresh-water  fish.  Ecli.  ffi-t/<i.i  Goeze,  as  large  as  an 
Ascarix  Iwnibricoides,  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  pig.  According  to 
A.  Schneider,  the  embryo  completes  its  development  in  the  maggot. 
Lambl  found  a  small  sexually  immature  Echinorhyiichus  in  the  small  intestine 
of  a  child  which  died  of  leukaemia. 

CLASS    III.— ANNELIDA. 

Segmented  Vermes  with  brain,  circum-ce.sophageal  ring,  ventral  nerve 
cord,  and  vascular  system. 

The  larva  of  Loven  and  its  development  seems  to  throw  light 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Annelida  and  their  relations  to  the 
lower  worms  and  to  the  Rotifera ;  and  further  makes  evident  the 
relationship  of  the  Annelida  to  the  Gephyrea,  a  group  of  worms 
which  possess  an  elongated  body  devoid  alike  of  external  and 
internal  segmentation,  and,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  ganglionic  chain, 
a  ventral  nerve  trunk,  which  is  usually  \iniformly  covered  with 
ganglion  cells. 

The  body  of  Loven's  larva,  from  which  we  must  derive  the  body 
of  Annelids,  is  unsegmented,  and  represents  mainly  the  Annelid  head. 
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Behind  it  is  continued  into  an  indifferent  terminal  portion  equivalent 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  adult. 

At  the  apical  region  of  the  larva  (fig.  294,  >S^)  there  is  a 
thickening  of  the  ectoderm,  which  is  called  the  apical  plate.  This 
represents  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  (apical  ganglion), 
and  gives  off  nerves  to  either  side.  The  wide  mouth  (0)  has  a 


Ms 


FIG.  294.— Development  of  Polygordim  (after  B.  Hatschek).  a,  Young  larva  ;  Sp,  apical 
plate  with  pigment  spot ;  Pric,  praj-oral  circle  of  cilia ;  O,  mouth ;  Pou-,  post-oral  circle 
of  cilia;  A,  anus;  3fs,  mesoderm  ;  A"7\T,  head  kidney,  b,  Older  larva  with  commencing 
segmentation  of  the  body,  a  second  limb  is  developed  in  the  head  kidney,  c,  Older  stage. 
The  body  is  elongated  to  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  metameres  ; 
HWk,  posterior  circle  of  cilia;  Af,  eye  spot;  F,  tentacle. 

ventral  position,  and  leads  into  an  alimentary  canal,  which  opens 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (A).  In  front  of  the  mouth  there 
is  a  strongly  developed  circle  (prreoral)  of  cilia  (Prw) ;  and  behind 
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the  mouth  a  weaker  (postoral)  circle  (Pow) •  to  the  right  and  left 
there  is  an  excretory  canal  (head  kidney),  which  begins  with  a 
ciliated  funnel.  By  the  differentiation  of  the  cephalic  region  of  the 
larva  into  prsestomial  lobe  and  oral  segment,  and  by  the  gradual 
growth  in  length  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  the 

segmentation  of  the  latter  into  a  number 
of  successive  metameres,  the  originally  un- 
segmented  larva  is  transformed  into  an 
Annelid  (tig.  294,  a — (/).  There  is,  therefore, 
between  the  segmented  adult  and  the  larva 
a  morphological  relation  similar  to  that  be- 
tween the  cestoid  and  the  simple  scolex,  from 
the  posterior  end  of  which  the  proglottides 
are  developed. 

The  body  of  the  Annelida  is  sometimes 
flattened,  sometimes  completely  rounded  and 
cylindrical.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
successive  segments,  which  are  usually  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  externally  by  trans- 
verse constrictions.  The  segmentation  is 
generally  homonomous,  in  that  the  segments 
following  the  head  resemble  each  other  not 
only  in  external  appearance,  but  also  in 
internal  structure,  i.e.,  they  repeat  similar 
sections  of  the  internal  organization.  The 
terminal  segment  with  the  anus,  however, 
has  a  special  structure  inasmuch  as  it 
retains  the  primitive,  more  indifferent  char- 
acter of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of 
the  larva,  and  during  the  development  of 
the  worm  gives  origin  to  new  segments 
anterior  to  itself.  The  homonomy  of  the 
preceding  segments  of  the  body  is,  how- 
ever, never  complete,  since  certain  organs 
are  confined  to  definite  segments.  The 
internal  segments,  which  are  separated  by 
dissepiments,  either  correspond  with  the 
external  segmentation  as  marked  by  the 
annular  constrictions  of  the  integument 
(Chcet02Joda),  or  each  internal  segment  corresponds  to  a  definite 
number  (3,  4,  5,  etc.)  of  the  external  rings  {Hirudinea). 


FIG.  294,  d.  —  The  young 
Polrgordius  ;  G,  cerebral 
ganglion;  Wij,  ciliated 
pit ;  D,  alimentary  canal. 
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Organs  of  locomotion.  Special  organs  of  locomotion  may  either 
have  the  form  of  bristle-bearing  unjointed  appendages  (parapodia) 
on  each  ring  of  the  body  ('  'In* /<>i>,,<lu),  or  of  terminal  suckers 
(Hirudinea).  In  the  first  case  each  segment  may  possess  a  dorsal 
and  ventral  pair  of  appendages  (the  neuropodia  and  notopodia), 
which,  however,  are  sometimes  replaced  by  simple  seta?  embedded 
in  dermal  pits. 

Alimentary  canal.  The  mouth  is  placed  on  the  ventral  surface 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and  leads  into  a  muscular  pharynx, 
which  is  often  provided  with  a  powerful  armature  and  can  be 
protruded  like  a  proboscis.  This  is  followed  by  the  gastric  region 
of  the  gut,  which  occupies  the  greatest  portion  of  the  length  of  the 
body,  and  is  either  regularly  constricted  in  correspondence  with  the 
segments,  or  possesses  lateral  diverticula  ;  it  is  only  coiled  in  excep- 
tional cases.  The  amis  is  usually 
dorsal  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body. 

The  nervous  system   consists    of 

a     cerebral      or     supra  -  cesophageal 

ganglion,  which  is  derived  from  the 

apical  plate  of    the   larval  prte-oral 

lobe,  of  an  cesophageal  ring,  and  of 

a  ventral  cord  or  ganglionic  chain, 

the  two    halves   of   which  lie   moi-e 

or  less  approached  to  each  other  in 

the  median  line.     The  ventral  cord 

arises  from  two  lateral  nerve  cords, 

which  probably    correspond  to    the 

lateral     nerve    trunks    of     the    Ne- 

mertines.      These    two  cords    are    continuous  with    the  cesophageal 

commissures,    and,    like    the   latter,    are    uniformly    covered    with 

ganglionic    cells.      This   form  of  the  nervous    system    may    persist, 

as   may  also   its   ectodermal   position  (Archiannelida,  Protodrilus) 

(tig.   295).     In  most  Annelida,   however,  this  is  only  a  transitory 

condition ;  for  at  a  later  stage  the  lateral  cords  become  separated 

from  the  ectoderm,  come  together  in  the  median  line,  and  acquire 

a  segmentation  corresponding  to  the  metaineres  of  the  body.     The 

nerves  of  the  sense  organs  arise  from  the   cerebral  ganglion  ;  the 

other  nerves  pass    out  from   the   parts  of   the  ventral  cord  01-,  us 

the  case  may  be,  from  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain  and  from 

the    longitudinal    commissures    between    the    latter.       There    is    in 


'     , 

s  s  a 

FIG.  295. — Transverse  section  through 
the  body  of  Protodrilus  (after  B.  Hat- 
schek).  S  S,  The  two  lateral  trunks  of 
the  nervous  system;  G,  ganglionic 
layer  of  the  same ;  D,  alimentary 
canal ;  JV,  nephridium  ;  M,  muscles  ; 
Ov,  ova. 
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almost  all  cases  a  visceral  nervous  system  (sympathetic).  The 
following  sense  organs  are  found  :  paired  eye  spots  with  refractive 
structures,  or  larger  more  complicated  eyes ;  also  auditory  vesicles 
upon  the  resophageal  ring  (branchiate  worms),  and  tactile  organs. 
The  latter  have,  in  the  Chwtopoda,  the  form  of  tentacles  and  tentacular 
cirri  on  the  head  and  of  cirri  on  the  parapodia.  When  tentacles 
and  cirri  are  absent,  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  and  the  region  of 
the  mouth  seem  to  function  as  tactile  organs. 

Vascular  system.  A  blood  vascular  system  is  very  commonly 
present ;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  seems  not  to  be  completely 
closed,  but  to  communicate  with  the  body  cavity,  which  contains 
blood.  Two  main  vascular  trunks,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  cpnnected 
with  one  another  by  numerous  transverse  anastomoses,  are  generally 
present.  The  blood  is  usually  coloured  (green  or  red),  and  its  cir- 
culation is  effected  by  the  contractility  of  the  walls  of  certain  vessels  ; 
sometimes  the  dorsal  vessel,  sometimes  the  ventral,  and  sometimes 
the  transverse  connecting  vessels  are  contractile.  Lateral  longi- 
tudinal vessels  are  often  present  in  addition  to  the  above.  In  the 
Hirudinea  these,  as  well  as  the  median  contractile  blood  sinus,  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  parts  of  the  body  cavity. 

Special  respiratory  organs  are  found  amongst  the  Chwtopoda  in 
the  branchiate  worms. 

The  excretory  organs,  corresponding  to  the  water-vascular  or 
excretory  system  of  the  Platyhelminthes,  have  the  form  of  coiled 
canals  (segniental  organs  or  nephridia),  which  are  repeated  in  pairs 
in  each  segment.  Each  nephridium  usually  begins  with  a  ciliated, 
funnel-shaped  opening  into  the  body  cavity,  and  opens  to  the  exterior 
by  a  lateral  pore  (fig.  70).  These  may  assume  in  certain  segments 
the  function  of  generative  ducts,  e.g.,  the  nephridia  of  the  Gepliyrea, 
which,  however,  are  much  reduced  in  number.  In  the  cephalic 
segment  or  head  there  is  also  a  segmental  organ  (head  kidney), 
which  in  the  larva  functions  as  a  kidney  and  later  disappears. 

Reproduction. — Considering  the  independence  of  the  segments',  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  value  of  a  subordinate  (morphological)  indi- 
viduality, the  occurrence  of  asexual  reproduction  by  fission  and 
gemmation  in  the  long  axis  (Chwtopoda)  is  not  surprising.  Nume- 
rous Annelida  (Oliyocha>,ta,  Hirudinea}  are  hermaphrodite ;  the 
marine  Chcctopoda,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  of  separate 
sexes.  Many  lay  their  eggs  in  special  sacs  and  cocoons,  in  which 
case  development  is  direct,  without  metamorphosis.  The  marine 
worms,  on  the  contrary,  undergo  a  more  or  less  complicated 
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metamorphosis.  The  Annelida  comprise  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
animal.'-,  and  they  eat,  for  the  most  part,  animal  food.  Many  of 
them  (Hirudinea]  are  occasionally  parasitic. 

In  the  group  of  the  Annelida,  three  principal  divisions  may  be 
distinguished,— the  Chcetopoda,  the  unsegmented 
Gephyrea,  and  the  Hirudinea  which  are  adapted 
for  parasitism.  The  Hirudinea  are  not  in  any 
degree  to  be  regarded  as  Annelida  of  a  lower 
grade  of  organization,  but  they  rather  present, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  some  organs,  as  alimen- 
tary canal,  circulatory  and  generative  organs, 
a  more  complicated  structure,  and  agree  most 
closely  with  the  Oligocha?ta,  from  which  they 
may  be  derived. 


D 


( 


FIG.    296.— Grubea   fusi- 
fera      (after     Quatre- 
fages).    Ph.  pharynx 
D,  alimentary  can;il  ; 
C,  cirri ;  F,  tentacles. 


Sub-class  1. — CHLETOPODA.* 

Free  living  Annelida,  with  paired  tufts  of 
seta'  on  the  segments,  frequently  with  distinct 
head,  also  with  tentacles,  eirri,  and  branchice. 

The  Cha?topoda  are  divided  externally  into 
segments,  which  correspond  with  the  rnetameres 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  anterior  region,  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  head,  usually  tolerably  alike  (fig.  296).  Parapodia  provided 
with  setfe  are  very  frequently  present  on  the  segments;  their  prin- 
cipal function  is  that  of 
locomotion,  but  their  va- 
rious appendages,  the 
branchice  and  cirri,  also 
discharge  tactile  and  respi- 
ratory functions  (fig.  297). 


'  Besides  the  older  works 
of  Savigny.  Audouin  et  Milne 
Edwards,  and  Quatrefages, 
compare  E.  Grabe,  "  Die  Fami- 
lien  der  Anneliden."  Art-It  ir 
fiir  Naturgescli,  1850  and  18.">1. 
E.  Clapim-dc,  ••  lii.'ohoivhes 
anatomique  sur  les  Annelidcs. 
etc.,"  Geneve^  1861.  E.  Cla- 
parede,  "  Les  Annelidas  cheto- 
podes  du  golfe  de  Napli^." 
Geneve  et  Bale,  1868.  also  Sup- 
plement. 1870,  and  "  Eecherches  sur  la  structure  des  Ann61ide8  sedentaires," 
Geneve,  1873.  Fr.  Lej'dig,  1.  c,,  also  '•  Tafeln  zur  vcrgl.  Anatomic,"  1864. 


FIG.  397.— Dorsal  (DP)  and  ventral  (I'P)  Para- 
poclinm  with  bundles  of  seta?  of  Nereis  (after 
Quatrefages).  Ac,  Aciculum  ;  Re,  dorsal  cirrus  ; 
Be,  ventral  cirrus. 
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The  form  of  the  movable  sette  varies  extremely,  and  affords  a  good 
character  for  the  classification  of  families  and  genera.  According 
to  the  strength,  form,  and  mode  of  ending  (fig.  298),  the  following 


a,  ic  a          e.         /  5 

FIG  298. — Setfe  of  different  Polycliietit  (after  Malmgren  and  Claparede).  a,  Hooked  seta  of 
Sabdtii  ei-uxxicoraig ;  l>,  of  Te  rebel  I  a  Dmiielggeni ;  c,  seta  with  piral  ridge  from  tStkenelais  ; 
d,  lance-shaped  seta  of  Phylloehcetoptemu ;  e,  of  Sabella  erassicornis  ;  f,  at  Sabella  pavonis ; 
ff,  Composite  sickle-shaped  seta  of  Nerds  cultrifera. 

forms  can  be  distinguished  :  hair-setae,  hooked-seta?,  fiat-setae  (pcdece), 
lance-seta?,  sickle-shaped  seta?,  etc*    When  the  parapoclia   and  their 

appendages  are  com- 
pletely wanting,  the 
seta?  are  embedded  in 
pits  in  the  integument, 
and  are  arranged  either 
in  one  or  two  rows  on 
either  side,  that  is,  in  a 
lateral  ventral  row  on 
either  side,  or  in  a  ven- 
tral row  and  a  dorsal 
row  on  either  side.  In 
such  cases  the  number 
of  seta?  is  small  (Oligo- 
chceta}.  The  seta?  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  pre- 
sent in  great  number, 
so  that  the  integument 
on  either  side  seems  to 
be  covered  with  long  hairs  and  seta?,  and  a  thick  felt  of  hairs 
shining  with  a  metallic  lustre  is  distributed  over  the  whole  dorsal 


FIG.  299. — Anterior  end  of  Pnlynoii  fxteiinufa,  the  first 
elytron  on  the  left  hand  being  removed  (after  Cla- 
parede). The  two  setae  of  the  oral  segment  are  visible  ; 
El,  Elytra.  . 
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surface  ( .\/>/n-<><!ite).  The  appendages  of  the  parapodia  pre>.-nt 
an  equally  great  variety  of  form  and  not  unfrequently  vary  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  either  simple  or  ringed  tenta- 
cle-like processes,  the  cirri,  which  arc  distinguishable  into  dorsal  and 
ventral  cirri.  The  cirri  are  for  the  most  part  filiform,  and  sometimes 
jointed  or  conical,  and  then  are  often  provided  with  a  special  basal 
joint.  In  some  cases  the  dorsal  cirri  are  flattened  out  as  broad  scalo 
and  leaves,  the  elytra,  which  constitute  a  protective  covering  (Aj)hro- 
clite)  (fig.  299).  In  addition  to  the 
cirri,  branchise  which  may  be  filiform 
or  branched  and  antler-like,  comb- 
shaped  or  in  the  form  of  tufts,  are 
frequently  present  ;  sometimes  they 
are  confined  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  body,  or  are  extended  over  almost 
the  whole  dorsal  surface ;  sometimes 
they  are  confined  to  the  head  or  to  the 
anterior  segments  immediately  following 
the  oral  segment  (cephalic  branchiae). 

The  two  anterior  segments  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  head  ;  they 
are  fused  together,  and  are,  with  regard 
to  their  appendages,  different  from  the 
following  segments  (fig.  245).  The 
anterior  segment  projects  beyond  the 
mouth  as  the  frontal  lobe,  and  bears 
the  tentacles  sand  palps  \jpalps  are  ten- 
tacular structures  arising  from  the 
veiitro-lateral  sides  of  the  head,  r'ulf. 
p.  379]  and  also  the  eyes  ;  the  posterior 
cephalic  segment  or  oral  segment  bears 
the  tentacular  cirri.  The  List  segment 
(anal  segment)  bears  the  anal  cirri. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually 
straight,  and  extends  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  which  is  terminal  and  rarely  dorsal  ;  it  is  divided 
into  oesophagus,  intestine,  and  rectum  (fig.  300).  There  is  in  most 
cases  a  dilated  muscular  pharyngeal  bulb  which  is  armed  with 
papilla-  or  with  movable  teeth  and  can  be  protruded  as  &  proboscis. 
The  intestine  usually  preserves  the  same  structure  in  its  entire 
length  and  is  divided  by  regular  constrictions  into  a  number  of 

24 
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FIG.  300.  —  Alimentary  canal  of 
.Ljiln-uJit.'  acn/fiifn  (after  M.  Ed- 
wnrcl.s).  Pli,  pharynx  ;  I\  intes- 
tine ;  L.  hepatic  appendages. 
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divisions  or  chambers,  winch  correspond  to  the  segments  and  dilate 
again  into  lateral  diverticula  and  caeca.  The  constrictions  are  due  to 
filamentous  or  membranous  septa  (dissepimenta),  which  divide  the 
body  cavity  into  the  same  number  of  chambers  lying  one  behind 
another. 

The  vascular  system  appears  to  be  closed,  so  that  the  clear  nutri- 
tive fluid  found  in  the  body  cavity,  which,  like  the  blood,  contains 
amoeboid  corpuscles,  does  not  communicate  with  the  usually  coloured 
contents  of  the  vessels.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels  are  not  only 
connected  at  each  end  by  lateral  loops,  but  also  in  each  segment ;  and 
from  these  connecting  vessels  proceed  peripheral  networks,  which 
extend  into  the  integument,  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
branchiae. 

Special  organs  of  respiration  are  wanting  in  alm'ost  all  the  Oligo- 
chceta.  In  the  marine  Worms,  on  the  contrary,  branchiae  are  very 
generally  present,  usually  as  appendages  of  the  parapodia.  These 
branchiae  are  either  simple  cirri  which  have  delicate  ciliated  walls 
and  contain  blood-vessels,  or  are  branched  (Amphinome)  or  in  some 
cases  are  pectinate  structures  (Eunice)  which  co- exist  with  special  cirri 
on  the  notopodia  (fig.  246).  The  branchiae  are  sometimes  confined 
to  the  middle  segments  (Arenicola),  and  are  sometimes  developed  on 
almost  all  the  segments  on  the  dorsal  surface,  being  simplified 
towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (Dorsibrcmchiatq).  In  the 
Tubicoltn  the  branchiae  are  confined  to  the  two  (Pectinaria  Sabellidce) 
or  three  (Terebellci)  anterior  segments.  The  respiratory  function  is, 
however,  also  shared  (Capitibranchiata)  by  a  number  of  elongated 
tentacles  which  are  grouped  in  tufts  on  the  head.  These  are,  in 
the  Sabettidce,  supported  by  a  special  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and 
may  have  secondary  twigs  developed  upon  them.  They  are  either 
simply  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth,  or  in  two  fan-like 
lateral  groups  (Serpulidce),  the  base  of  which  is  not  ^infrequently 
drawn  out  into  a  spiral  plate.  Such  branchial  structures,  however, 
also  function  as  organs  of  touch,  as  organs  for  procuring  nutriment, 
and  even  for  building  the  tubes  and  shells. 

Excretory  organs. — There  are  usually  in  all  the  segments  paired 
segmental  organs,  which  serve  as  excretory  organs.  They  begin,  as  a 
rule,  with  a  ciliated  funnel  in  the  body  cavity ;  they  possess  a  glandu- 
lar wall,  are  several  times  coiled  upon  themselves,  and  open  to  the 
exterior  in  each  segment  by  a,  lateral  pore.  These  glandular 
passages  serve  in  general  for  the  removal  of  matters  from  the 
body  cavity,  and  in  the,  marine.  Chcetopoda  are  used  during  the 
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breeding  season  as  oviducts,  or  vasa  deferentia,  and  permit  of  tlw 
passage  outwards  of  the  generative  products,  which  have  been  set  free 
in  the  body  cavit ;/. 

Amongst  the  special  glands  in  the  body  of  the  Chcetopoda,  those 
cutaneous  glands  of  the  Oligochuita  which  give  rise  to  the  thickening 
(extending  over  several  segments)  known  as  the  clitellus  or  girdle, 
are  especially  worthy  of  remark.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
perhaps  assists  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Worms  during  copula- 
tion. In  the  tierpulidcti  there  are  present  two  large  glands,  which 
open  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  and 
furnish  a  secretion  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tubes  in  which  the 
animals  live. 


FIG.  301. — Brain  and  anterior  portion  of  the  ganglionic  chain,  a,  of  Serpula  •  1>,  of  N>->-<  '»••, 
(after  Quatrefages) ;  O,  eyes  ;  (?,  cerebral  ganglion  ;  c,  cesophageal  commissure ;  Uff, 
subffisophageal  ganglion ;  e  e,  nerves  to  the  tentacular  cirri  and  the  mouth  segment. 

Nervous  system. — -The  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  ventral  cord  are 
often  so  closely  approached  that  they  seem  to  form  a  single  cord 
(Oligochcela).  In  the  Tubieolce  (fig.  301),  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
very  widely  separated  from  one  another,  especially  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ganglionic  chain  (Serpula).  The  visceral  nervous  system 
consists  of  paired  and  unpaired  ganglia,  which  supply  the  oral  region 
and  especially  the  protrusible  proboscis. 

Sense  organs. — Paired  eyes  upoh  the  surface  of  the  frontal  (i.<\ 
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prseoral  or  cephalic)  lobe  are  widely  distributed.  Eye-spots  may  also 
be  present  upon  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (Fabric  ia],  or  may.  be 
regularly  repeated  upon  the  sides  of  each  segment  (Polyophthalnvus). 
In  species  of  Sabella,  pigment -spots  with  refractive  bodies  are  found 
even  upon  the  branchial  filaments.  The  large  cephalic  eyes  of  the 
genus  Alciope,*  are  the  most  highly  developed,  being  provided  with 
a  large  lens  and  a  complicated  retina.  The  presence  of  auditory 
organs  seems  less  frequent.  They  appear  as  paired  otolithic  vesicle> 
upon  the  cesophageal  ring  of  Arenicola,  Fabric-id,  some  Sabellidce  and 
young  Terebellidce,  etc.  Besides  the  tentacles,  cirri  and  elytra,  other 

portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  sensi- 
tive to  tactile  sensations.  On  such  parts  there 
are  either  stiff  hairs  and  tactile  setae,  or,  as  in 
Sphcerodorum,  special  tactile  warts  with  nerve 
terminations. 

Reproduction. — In  the  smaller  Clwtopoda 
asexual  generation  by  fission  and  gemmation 
may  occur.  Either  (h'ssiparous  reproduction) 
a  large  number  of  segments  of  the  parent  be- 
come separate  and  give  rise  to  the  body  of  the 
new  worm,  as  for  example  in  Xyllis  prolifera, 
where  a  series  of  the  posterior  segments,  which 
are  filled  with  ova,  become  separated  by  a  simple 
transverse  fission,  after  the  formation  of  a  head 
provided  with  eyes ;  or  (gemmiparous  repro- 
duction) a  single  segment  only,  usually  the  last, 
becomes  the  starting-point  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  individual.  In  this  way  Aid  oly  tits  pro- 
lifer,  one  of  the  $ijUi<.l«;  asexually  reproduces 
itself,  giving  rise  to  a  male  and  female  sexual 
form,  known  respectively  as  Polybostrichus 
Mulleri'f  (male)  and  tiacconereis  helgolandica 
(female).  This  is  a  case  of  alternation  of  gene- 
rations, for  the  asexual  form,  Autolytus,  gives 
rise  by  budding  in  the  lout;-  axis  to  the  sexual 
forms  (fig.  302).  In  this  case  a  whole  series  of  segments  are  developed 

*  Greet!, ''  Uehcrdas  Auge  der  Alciopideii.  etc.,"  Marburg.  187(1  :and  "  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Alciopiclen.''  Sor.  Act.  ili-r  A.  Ln>/>.  AJuuJ..  it,-..  Tom 
XXXIX.,  Nro.  I'. 

f  Compare  besides  the-  wr+rks  of  ().  Fr.  Miiller,  Quatrefagcs,  Lcuckart.  aud 
Krohn.  especially  A.  Agassi/.  -  On  alternate  Generation  of  Annelid*  and  the 
embryology  of  Autolytus  rnrnutus."  Jioxtatt  Joiini.  Trt/.  Hint.,  vol.  iii:.  1SII8. 


FIG.  Wl.—Autolytiis  cor- 
rtnfux,  with  the  male 
animal  Polyljimtrifh  itx 
(after  A.  Agassiz).  F, 
Tentacles  ;  CT,  tenta- 
cular cirri :  f,  tenta- 
cles ;  ct,  tentacular 
cirri  of  the  male. 
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in  front  of  the  last  segment  of  the  asexual  form,  and  tlit-x-  Moments, 
after  the  formation  of  a  head,  constitute  a  new  individual.  As  this 
process  is  repeated,  a  chain  of  connected  individuals  is  formed,  and 
these,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated,  represent  the  sexual  individuals. 
Among  the  freshwater  Xa'nln',  in  Chcetoga&ter,  a  regular  and  continued 
budding  in  the  long  axis  leads  to  the  formation  of  chains,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  12  to  16  zooids,  each  having  only  four  segments,  while 
the  sexual  individuals  consist  of  a  greater  number  of  segments.  A 
similar  process  occurs  in  the  mode  of  reproduction  observed  by  0. 
Fr.  Miiller  in  Nais  pr'oboscidea,  from  the  last  segment  of  which  a 
new  zooid  is  produced.  Both  generations  of  JVais,  however,  become 
sexually  mature. 

[For  a  more.  complete  account  of  the  asexual  reproduction  of  Chaetopoda, 
'  Mai  four.  -'Comparative  Embryology.''  vol.  i,  pp.  283.  2S4.] 


FIG.  303.— A  parapodium  of  Tomopteris  with  a 
mass  of  ova  and  one  free  ovum  (after  C. 
Gegenbaur). 


The  Clwtopoda  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  her- 
maphrodite Oligochceta  and 
certain  Serpulidte  (e.g.,  Xjii- 
rorltis  spirillum,  Protula 
Dysteri)  of  separate  sexes. 
Male  and  female  individuals 
seem  occasionally  so  strikingly 
different  in  the  structure  of 
their  oi'gans  of  sense  and  lo- 
comotion that  they  have  even 
been  taken  for  species  of  distinct  genera.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  Sacconereis  and  Polybostrichus,  the  asexual  generation  of 
which  is  Autolytus,  a  similar  sexual  dimorphism  lias  been  shown  by 
Malmgren  for  Heteronereis,  a  genus  of  the  Lycoridte,  in  which  the 
males  and  females  differ  both  in  external  form  and  in  the  number 
of  their  segments.  A  remarkable  case  of  lieterogamy  is  also 
afforded  by  this  genus,  in  that  a  generation  of  smaller  animals 
swimming  upon  the  surface  alternates  with  a  generation  of  larger 
forms  living  upon  the  bottom. 

The  generative  apparatus  of  the  Oliyochceta  is  very  highly  deve- 
loped. The.  ovaries  and  test  es  lie  in  definite  segments,  and  empty 
their  contents  by  dehiscence  of  their  walls  into  the  body  cavity. 
Special  generative  ducts  often  co-exist  with  segmental  organs  in 
the  same  segment  (0.  terricolce),  while  in  other  cases  the  segmen- 
tal organs  are  wanting  in  the  generative  segments  (0.  limicolce).  In 
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the  marine  Chcetopoda,  the  ova  or  spermatozoa  originate  on  the  body 
wall  (fig.  303)  from  cells  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  either  in  the 
anterior  segments  alone  or  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The 
generative  products  then  become  free  in  the  body  cavity,  attain 
maturity,  and  pass  through  the  segmeiital  organs  to  the  exterior. 
Only  a  few  Chcetopoda,  as  Eunice  and  Syllis  vivipara,  are  viviparous, 
all  the  rest  are  oviparous ;  many  lay  their  eggs  in  connected  groups, 
and  carry  them  about  with  them,  while  the  Oligochceta  lay  theirs  in 
cocoons. 

Development. — The  segmentation  is  unequal.  A  primitive  streak 
is  very  generally  developed,  though  sometimes  not  until  the  embryo 
has  left  the  egg.  It  arises  on  the  ventral  side  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  a  middle  layer  and  from  neutral  plates  of  the  upper 

layer. 

Excepting  in  the  Oligochceta,  the  young  forms  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis and  after  leaving  the  egg  appear  as  ciliated  larvpe,  which  are 
provided  with  mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  and  essentially  resemble, 
with  some  modifications,  Loven's  larva. 

The  capability  of  renewing  lost  portions  of  the  body,  more  espe- 
cially the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  different  appendages,  seems 
to  be  generally  distributed.  The  Lumbricince  and.  certain  marine 
Worms  (Diopatra,  Lycaretus]  are  even  able  to  replace  the  head  and 
the  anterior  segments,  with  the  brain,  cesophageal  ring,  and  sense 
apparatus. 

Fossil  remains  of  Chcetopoda  are  found  from  the  Silurian  onwards 
in  the  most  different  formations. 

Order  1. — POLYCH.ETA.* 

Marine  Chcetopoda,  with  numerous  setce  embedded  in  the  parapodia, 
usually  with  distinct  head,  tentacles,  cirri,  and  branchiae.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  dicecious,  and  develop  with  metamorphosis. 

The  marine  Chcetopoda  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
higher  grade  of  life,  on  account  of  the  sharp  distinction  of  the  head 
which  is  composed  of  the  pra?stomiuni  (prseoral  lobe)  and  oral 
segment  (in  the  Amphinomidce  several  succeeding  segments  are  also 
included),  and  of  the  presence  of  the  tentacles,  tentacular  cirri  and 

*  Aiuloum  et  Milne  Edwards,  '•  Classification  dcs  Annelides  et  description 
rles  cclles  qui  habitent  les  cotes  de  la  France,"  Annales  dcs  So.  Nat.,  Tom 
XXVII.  to  XXX.,  1832-83.  Delle  Chiaje,  "  Descrizioni  e  notomia  de-'li 
animali  scnza  vertebre  della  Sicilia  citeriore,"  Napoli,  1841.  Quatrefages, 
"  Histoire  naturelle  des  Armeies,"  Tom.  I.  and  II.,  1865.  Also  the  numerous 
•writings  of  E.  Grube  and  E.  Clapare.de. 
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gills,  and  also  of  the  setse  embedded  in  prominent  parapodia,  which 
serve  as  aids  to  swimming.  The  internal  organization,  however,  is 
in  no  way  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  0/ii/uc/ni'ta.  Neverthe- 
less all  these  distinctive  characters  may  be  less  and  less  marked, 
and,  indeed,  so  'completely  vanish  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  the  Oligocha'ta  and  the  Polychceta.  The  parapodia 
(Capitellidcf^  and  also  the  setre  (Tomo'pterid(K)  may  be  wanting. 

In  rare  cases,  bundles  of  setse  are  present  on  all  the  segments  behind 
the  head  ;  they  are  however  arranged  in  a  single  row  and  embedded 
in  a  single  pair  of  ventral  retractile  parapodia  in  each  segment. 


Fio.  301.  —  Head  and  anterior  body  segments  of  Nereix  Dumerilli  (after  E.  Clapar^de).  O, 
Eyes ;  P,  palps  ;  Ct,  tentacular  cirri ;  K,  pharyugeal  jaws. 

This  arrangement,  which  is  found  in  Saccocirrus  and  its  allies,  pro- 
bably represents  the  primitive  state,  especially  as  in  these  animals  the 
character  of  the  nervous  system,  which  lies  in  the  ectoderm  external 
to  the  dermal  muscular  envelope,  and  of  the  sense  organs,  which  are 
reduced  to  two  simple  tentacles  upon  the  cephalic  lobe  and  to  ciliated 
pits,  indicates  lower  an'cl  more  primitive  conditions. 

In  another  and  very  remarkable  type,  Polygordius  Schn.  and 
Protodrilus  Hatsch.,  not  only  parapodia  and  set*  but  also  the 
external  segmentation  are  wanting.  The  segmentation  of  this 
achsetous  and  externally  unsegmented  worm  is  entirely  confined 
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to  the  internal  organization  and  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other 
Annelida,  to  a  certain  extent  completely  homonomous,  inasmuch  as 
the  oesophagus  is  confined  to  the  cephalic  segment,  and  does  not 
extend  into  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body.  Further,  the  nervous 
system  is  connected  with  the  ectoderm  along  its  whole  length,  and 
the  cerebral  ganglion  maintains  its  primitive  position  at  the  anterior 
end,  corresponding  to  the  apical  plate  of  the  larva  ;  and  the  ventral 
cord  is  without  ganglionic  swellings.  In  all  the  above  points  these 

forms  seem  to 
have  preserved 
the  primitive  An- 
nelidan  structure, 
and  they  have 
therefore  been 
united  by  Hat- 
schek  into  a  special 
class,  the  Archian- 
nelida. 

In  the  Pvly- 
cJui'tn  the  vascular 
system  is  compli- 
cated by  the  ap- 
pearance of  bran- 
chiae, which  are 
provided  with 
blood-vessels.  In 
the  forms  with 
dorsal  branchiae 
the  branchial 
blood  is  derived 
from  the  dorsal 
trunk  and  re- 
turned to  the  ven- 
tral by  special 
vessels.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  tubicolous  capito-branchiate  forms,  the 
respiratory  apparatus  is  concentrated  on  a  few  segments,  the  vascular 
system  of  that  part  undergoes  greater  modifications.  In  the  Tere- 
bellidfe  (fig.  305),  the  dorsal  trunk  dilates  above  the  pharynx  to  a 
branchial  heart  from  which  lateral  branches  are  given  off  to  the 
branchiae.  In  the  same  region  the  transverse  loops  connecting  the 


FIG.  305. — Terebella  nebuloaa,  opened  from  the  dorsal  side  (after 
M.  Edwards).  T,  Tentacles  ;  A"  Branchia? ;  Dy,  dorsal  vessel  or 
heart. 
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dorsal  and  ventral  trunks  may  perform  the  function  of  hearts,  as 
is  also  frequently  the  case  in  the  Olitjoc/ueta.  Finally  the  vascular 
system  is  in  many  cases  considerably  reduced,  and,  according  to 
Claparede,  is  entirely  wanting  in  Glycera  and  CapiteUa,  in  which  the 
blood  is  represented  by  the  perivisceral  fluid. 

The  generative  organs,  unlike  those  of  the  hermaphrodite  Oliyo- 
ckcetfi,  are  usually  placed  in  different  individuals ;  and  the  males  and 
females  are  sometimes  of  very  different  forms.  A  number  of  herma- 
phrodite Polyclueta  are,  however,  known  ;  such  principally  belong  to 
genera  of  the  Serpulidce,  e.g.,  Spirorbis,  Protula. 

The  development,  unlike  that  of  the  Oligochceta,  is  invariably  con- 
nected with  a 
metamorphosis. 
Segmentation  is, 
as  in  the  Hincli- 
nea,  usually  un- 
equal, and  even 
the  first  two  M'g- 
mentation  spheres 
are  of  unequal 
size.  The  smaller 
(animal)  half, 
which  segments 
more  quickly, 
gives  rise  to 
smaller  segments, 
which  grow  round 
and  envelope  the 
larger  segments 
proceeding  from 
the  segmentation 

of  the  larger  half.  In  the  subsequent  development  a  primitive  streak 
makes  its  appearance  in  all  embryos  of  Polychwta,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, not  unfil  the  embryo  has  begun  to  lead  a  free  life  as  larva. 
The  ganglia  become  differentiated  later  into  the  ventral  chain. 

In  the  free-swimming  larva'  the  cilia  are  rarely  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  (Atroc/<K*).  They  are  usually  confined 
to  special  rows  (ciliated  rings)  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Loven's  larva,  there 
is  one  row  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth  at  some  distance  from  the 


FIG.  306.— Larvre  of  Polychcetn  (after  Busch).  a,  Larva  of  Neriir 
F,  tentacle ;  Oc,  e3'es  ;  PrW,  prworal  circle  of  cilia :  O, 
mouth;  A.  anus.  6,  Mesotrochal,  larva  of  Chaetopterue ;  Wp, 
circle  of  cilia. 


'•:  Compare  E.  Claparede  and  E.  Mctsehmkoff,  ''Beit rape  zur  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte  der  Chsetopoden,"  Zeitschr.  fur  wiss.  Zool. ,  Tom.  XIX., 
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anterior  end  of  the  body  (Gephqlotrocha,  e.g.,  larva  of  Polynoe). 
Sometimes  there  are  two  rows,  one  at  each  end  of  the  body,  con- 
stituting a  prseoral  and  perianal  ring  (Telotrocha,  e.g.,  Spio-Nephthys- 
larva).  In  addition  to  these  two  rings  of  cilia,  incomplete  rings 
may  also  be  present  on  the  ventral  surface  (Gastrotrocha),  or  both 
ventrally  and  dorsally  (Am/phitrocha).  In  other  cases  one  or  more 
rows  of  cilia  surround  the  middle  of  the  body  (Jfesotrocha),  while  the 
terminal  rings  (pra?oral  and  perianal)  are  absent  (Telepsavus-Chcetop- 
terus  larva]  (fig.  306).  Many  larvae  are  provided  with  long  pro- 
visional seta?,  which  are  later  replaced  by  the  permanent  structures 
(Metachceta).  In  spite  of  their  great  diversity  of  form  the  Chsetopod 
larva?  can  in  their  later  development  also  be  reduced  to  the  type  of 
the  larva  of  Loven. 

Relatively  few  forms,  as  for  instance  the  transparent  Alciopidce, 

live  at  the  surface  (pelagic  animals) ;  most 
of  them  live  near  the  coast.  Numerous 
forms  descend  into  the  deep  sea.  Many 
have  the  power  of  emitting  an  intense 
light,  especially  species  of  the  genus  Chce- 
topterus  which  emit  light  from  their  an- 
tenna? and  appendages.  The  elytra  of 
Polynoc,  the  tentacles  of  Poly  cirrus,  and 
the  integument  of  certain  Syllidce,  are 
also  phosphorescent.  Panceri*  has  shown 

FIG.    307. — Nereis    murgaritacea. 

Head    with    protruded    jaw      that   the  seat  of    the  phosphorescence  is 
apparatus  of    the   pharynx,       •     unicellular  cutaneous  glands,  which,  in 

from  the  dorsal  surface  (after 

M.  Edwards),   z,  Jaws;  F,      Polynoe,  were  proved  to  be  in  comniuni- 

^r^1^"'^      cation  with  nerves. 

Sub-order  1.  Errantia.  Free-swim- 
ming, predacious  Polychceta.  The  prsestomium  always  remains  in- 
dependent and  forms,  with  the  oral  segment,  a  well-marked  head 
which  bears  eyes,  tentacles,  and  usually  tentacular  cirri.  The 
parapodia  are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  Tubicolcc,  and, 
together  with  their  very  variously  shaped  seta?,  serve  as  oars.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  pharynx  can  be  protruded  as  a  proboscis 
and  is  divided  into  several  portions ;  it  \s  either  beset  with  papillae 
or  contains  a  powerful  masticatory  appaVatiis,  which  appears  at  its 
extremity  when  protruded  (fig.  307).  Bronchia  may  be  wanting; 
when  present,  they  usually  appear  as  comb-shaped  or  dendritic 

*  Pauceri,  "L*luce  e  gli  organi  luminosi  cli  alcimi  annelidi,"  Atti  della  E. 
Acad.  sciensz  ii.  e  mat.  di  Napoli,  1875. 
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tubes  on  the  parapodia  (Dorsibra/nchiata).  The  Errantia  are  pre- 
datory in  their  habits  (JRapacia)  and  swim  freely  in  the  sea;  but 
they  may  also  inhabit  temporarily  thin  membranous  tubes. 

Fam.  Aphroditidae.  Broad  scales  (V//;V«)  mi  the  imtopodia.  These  are 
usually  placed  on  alternate  segments,  often  only  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body.  Praestornium.  with  eyes,  with  one  unpaired  and  usually  two  lateral 
tentacles,  to  which  may  be  added  two  stronger  lateral  ventrally  placed  tentacles 
(palps).  Proboscis  cylindrical,  protrusiblc,  with  two  upper  and  two  under 
jaws.  Ajt/n-iidite  aculcata  Lin.  (Ifi/xtri.i-  inurinn  Ecdi.)  The  back  has  a  thick 
felt  of  hairs.  Eyes  sessile.  Numerous  seta?  on  the  neuropodia.  Pt>Ji//u>i: 
gcolopendrina  Sav.  Ocean  and  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Eunicidae.  Body  very  long,  composed  of  numerous  segments.  Pra?sto- 
mium  with  several  tentacles.  Parapodia  usually  uniramous,  rarely  biramous, 
usually  with  ventral  and  dorsal  cirri  as  well  as  branchiae.  One  upper  jaw 
composed  of  several  pieces,  and  a  lower  consisting  of  two  plates  ;  both  lie  in 
a  sac,  the  jaw-sack,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  runs  the  pharyngeal  tube. 
Sta/uroceplialiis  vittatus  GT.,  Sialla  (Lysidice)  pa/rthenopeia  Delle  Ch.,  Naples. 
Diopatra  nenpnTitnna  Delle  Ch.,  Naples.  Eunice  Jlt/nixxii  And.  Ed\v. 

Fam.  Nereidae  =  i//rf)/vV7<Y'.*  The  elongated  body  is  composed  of  numerous 
segments.  The  prastomium  has  two  tentacles,  two  palps,  and  four  eyes.  The 
parapodia  are  either  uni-  or  bi-ramous,  and  are  furnished  with  dorsal  and  ventral 
cirri  and  with  composite  seta?.  Proboscis  usually  possesses  spines,  and  always 
two  jaws.  Nereis  Dumri-ilii  Aud.  Edw..  French  and  English  coasts,  to  which 
belongs  Ilctcronrr/'ix  fiicifulii  Oerst.  N.  <-nltrifcra  Gr..  Mediterranean  N~. 
fucitta  Sav.,  North  Sea.  The  form  formerly  distinguished  as  Heteronereis 
Oerst.  differs  from  Nt-n-ix  in  the  great  size  of  the  prrestomium  and  of  the  eyes, 
also  in  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  parapodia,  and  in  the  abnormal 
formation  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the  same 
cycle  of  development  as  Xcrt-ix  and  Nereilepas. 

Fam.'  Glyceridae.  Body  slender,  composed  of  numerous  ringed  segments. 
The  prsestomium  is  conical  and.  ringed,  with  four  small  tentacles  at  its  point 
and  two  palps  at  its  base.  The  proboscis  can  be  protruded  to  a  great  length, 
and  is  provided  with  four  strong  teeth.  The  hremal  fluid,  coloured  by  red 
corpuscles,  is  contained  in  the  body  cavity  and  the  branchial  sinuses.  There 
is  no  special  vascular  system.  Gli/cet'u  cupifuta  Oerst.,  North  Sea. 

Fam.  Syllidae.  Body  elongated  and  Flattened,  head  usually  with  three 
tentacles  and  two  to  four  tentacular  cirri.  The  protrusible  proboscis  consists 
of  a  short  proboscis  tube,  a  pharyngeal  tube  lined  by  stiff  cuticular  formations, 
and  a  portion  characterised  by  annular  rows  of  points.  Sexual  and  asexual 
individuals,  differing  in  form,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  species.  Many 
carry  their  eggs  about  with  them  until  the  young  are  hatched.  .V/////'.v  rittata 
Gr..  Mediterranean.  0(li»ttoxi/Hix  <jil>l>n  Clap.,  Normandy,  Autolytus prolifer 
0.  Fr.  Mull.,  asexual  form.  The  male  has  been  described  as  Poly bosti'ic kits 
Mulleri  Kef.,  the  female  as  &ieci»iercix  helgolandica  Mull.  Spfusrodomm 
l>rrij>t(ti(x  Gr.,  Mediterranean. 

•  Fain.  Alciopidae  (Alciopca).  With  two  large  hemispherical  projecting  eyes. 
Ventral  and  dorsal  cirri  leaf-like.  The  proboscis  is  protrusible,  the  tube  of 
the  proboscis  being  thin  walled  and  its  terminal  portion  thick  walled.  At 

*  Compare  E.  Grube,  "  Die  Familie  der  Lyeorideen.''  Jnkirxbcr.  <lrr  Sr/tl>-gig. 
clieu  (li-xcllscluift,  187i!. 
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iN  ii])crture  are  two  hook-shaped  papilla?.  The  larva:  are  in  part  parasitic  in  the 
Cydippidce.  Alrlopa,  Cunt  nti  nil  Delle  Ch.,  Naples. 

Fam.  Tomopteridae  (Grymnwnjia').  Head  well  marked,  two  eyes, '  bifid 
prasstomium,  and  four  tentacles,  of  which  two  in  many  species  are  only  present 
in  the  young.  The  mouth  segment  has  two  long  tentacular  cirri  which  are 
supported  by  a  strong  internal  seta.  The  mouth  is  without  proboscis  and 
jaws.  The  segments  are  provided  with  large  bi-lobed  parapodia  without  seta?.. 
ToiHOjiti-rix  xcoliyeHflra  Kef.,  Mediterranean.  T.  <»tixri/(ir>nis  Esch.,  northern 
seas,  Heligoland. 

The  genus  Myzostoma  F,  8.  Lkt.,  a  small  group  of  hermaphrodite  worms 
whose  affinities  are  doubtful  and  disputed,  may  be  placed  here.  They  are 

small,  disc-shaped  animals, 
parasitic  on  Conn/tula. 
They  possess  a  soft  and 
ciliated  skin,  four  pairs  of 
laterally  placed  suckers  on 
the  ventral  surface,  and  a 
protrusible  proboscis  fur- 
nished with  papillse  at 
their  anterior  end.  also  a 
branched  alimentary  canal 
which  opens  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  On  the 
sides  of  the  body  are  rive 
pairs  of  short  parapodia,  of 
which  each  one  bears  a  hook 
(with  one  to  three  supple- 
mentary hooks)  as  well  as 
supporting  setre.  As  a  rule, 
,  double  as  many  cirri  or 

short  wart-like  protube- 
rances- are  found  on  the 
margin  of  the  body.  M. 
///(ihnim,  clrriferum  F.  S. 
Lkt. 

D  Sub-order   2.    Seden- 

'Ov  taria     =     Tubicolse.  * 

Fra.   30R.-SpirorM>    laris    (after  Claparede).      a,    The  With    indistinctly   S6pa- 

aniiual  removed   from  its  tube,  strongly  magnified;  rated     head     and     short 
b,  tube ;    T,   tentacles  ;    Et,  brood-pouch  with   oper- 

culum  ;    Dr,   glands,  Or,  ova ;    Oe,  oesophagus ;    3f,  usually    not     protl'USlble 

stomach  ;  A  intestine.  proboscis,  without    jaws. 

The  branchire  may  be  entirely  absent  and  in  many  cases  are 
confined  to  the  two  or  three  anterior  segments  following  the 
head.  In  exceptional  cases  they  are  placed  on  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  body  (Arenicolidw).  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  represented  by  numerous  filiform  tentacles  and  ten- 

*  E.  Claparede,  "  Kecherches  sur  la  structure  des  Annelides  sedentaires," 
(?en£ve,  1873. 
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tacular  cirri  upon  the  head  (Capitifa'anchiata),  of  which  one  or 
more  may  bear  an  operculum  at  its  apex  to  clo.M-  (lit-  tube  (tig. 
308).  The  para  podia,  are  short,  and  are  never  used  in  swimming; 
the  notopodia.  usually  carry  hair-like  seta1  ;  the  neuropodia  are  trans- 
verse ridges  with  hooked  setaj  or  plates.  Eyes  are  very  frequently 
absent  :  in  other  cases  thev  are  present  in  pairs  upon  the  head  or  011 
the  terminal  segment,  sometimes  even  on  the  branchial  tentacles; 
in  the  Litter  case  they  are  very  numerous.  The  body  is  often 
divided  into  two  (thorax  and  abdomen)  or  three  regions,  the  seg- 
ments of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  unequal  size.  The 
Tufiicolt.r  live  in  more  or  less  tirm  tubes  which  they  construct  for 
themselves,  and  feed  on  vegetable  matter  which  they  procure  bv 
means  of  their  tentacular  apparatus.  In  the  construction  of  their 
tubes  the  animals  are  assisted  in  various  ways  by  the  long  tentacles 
or  branchial  filaments  of  the  head  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  Sabellidce 
are  said  to  accumulate  fine  ooze  at  the  funnel-shaped  base  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  by  means  of  the  cilia  of  their  tentacles,  to  mix 
it  with  a  cement  secreted  by  large  glands,  and  then  to  transfer  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  tube;  while  the  Terebellidce  procure  the  grains  of  sand 
for  the  construction  of  their  tubes  by  their  long  and  very  extensible 
tentacles.  There  are  also  boring  Annelids,  which  pierce  limestone 
and  mussel  shells,  like  the  horny  Molluscs  ;  ?.<•/.,  tialwlla  saxicola,  etc. 
The  development  is  simplest  when  the  mother  possesses  a  kind  of 
brood-pouch  for  the  development  of  the  young,  e.y.,  Xj>irurl>in  xpirUltun 
Pag.,  the  eggs  and  larva?  of  "vhich  remain  within  a  dilatation  of  the 
opercular  stalk  until  the  young  animals  are  able  to  construct  a  tube 
for  themselves.  The  free-swimming  larva?  of  most  Tubicola1,  on 
assuming  the  form  of  the  worm,  lose  the  ciliary  apparatus,  while 
tentacles  and  parapodia  make  their  appearance.  In  this  condition 
and  sometimes  surrounded  by  delicate  membranes,  they  swim  about 
for  some  time  longer,  and,  having  lost  their  eyes  and  auditory  vesicles, 
gradually  assume  the  structure  and  mode  of  life  of  the  sexual  animal 
(Terebella). 

» 

Kam.  Saccocirridae.  With  two 'tentacles  on  the  pvfestomium.  two  eyes 
mi. I  the  same  number  of  ciliated  pits.  A  single  row  of  retractile  parapodia, 
furnished  with  simple  seta},  on  either  side  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  Snrro- 
cirrus pajnlloccrcus  P>obr..  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  (Marseilles). 

Fam.  Arenicolidae.  I'm^tumiiim  small  and  without  tentacles.  The  pro- 
boM'i-;  is  beset  with  papilla?.  There  are  branched  gills,  on  the  median  and 
posterior  segments.  The  animals  burrow  in  sand.  Ari-niculn  niiirhin  Lin. 
(A.  />ixt'i<f<>niiii  Lam.),  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Spionidae  (Sjiim/cn"').     The  small  pnvstomium  sometimes  with  tenfacu- 
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Uir  processes,  usually  with  small  eyes.  The  oral  segment  mostly  with  two  iong 
tentacular  cirri,  which  are  usually  grooved.  Cirriform  branchiae  are  present. 
Pol  i/iJurii  initfiitnitii  Clap.,  Naples.  Sp-lo  gcticornix  Fabr.,  north  seas. 

Fam.  Chaetopteridse.  Body  elongated  and  separated  into  several  dissimilar 
regions.  Usually  two  or  four  very  long  tentacular  cirri.  Dorsal  appendages 
of  the  middle  segments  have  the  shape  of  wings  and  are  often  lobed.  They 
live  in  parchment-like  tubes.  Telcj>x,n-ttx  Cost  urn  HI-  Clap.,  Naples.  CJia-t^tcnis 
pergameiitaceus  Cuv..  West  Indies. 

Fam.  Terebellidae.  Body  vermiform  and  thicker  anteriorly.  The  thinner 
posterior  portion  is  sometimes  distinctly  marked  off  as  an  appendage  destitute 
of  sette.  The  prsestomium  is  indistinctly  separate  from  the  mouth  segment. 
There  is  frequently  a  lip  above  the  mouth.  Numerous  filiform  tentacles,  usually 
arranged  in  two  tufts.  There  are  pectinate  or  branched,  rarely  filamentous, 
gills  on  a  few  of  the  anterior  segments.  Dorsal  prominences  (uotopodia)  fur- 
nished with  simple  setse,  and  ventral  transverse  ridges  (neuropodia)  with  hooked 
sets.  TerrltcUu.  conchiler/a-  Pall.,  English  coast,  Mediterranean.  A  martin  ivtr 
GruljL'l  Malmgr.,  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  Pectinnriii-  aitricoma,  0.  Fr. 
Mull.,  North  Seas,  Mediterranean.  ^ulicUaria  (IL-riiii'lla')  spinulosa  R.  Lkt., 
Heligoland. 

Fam.  Serpulidae.  Body  usually  distinctly  divided  into  two  regions  (thorax, 
abdomen).  Prrestomium  fused  with  the  mouth  segment,  which  as  a  rule  is  pro- 
vided with  a  collar.  The  mouth  is  situated  between  two  semicircular  or  spirally 
coiled  plates,  from  the  anterior  margin  of  which  spring  the  branchial  filaments. 
These  have  secondary  filaments  arranged  in  single  or  double  rows,  and  may  be 
supported  by  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  have  their  bases  connected  by  a 
membrane.  SpirogrtVplvis  Spallanzaiui,  Naples.  Sabella  penieillus  Lin.,  North 
Seas.  <s'.  Kolliltcri  Clap.,  Mediterranean.  Protuhi  lindolj>lii  Risso,  Mediterra- 
nean. Fllii/rana  Implexa  Berk.,  Norwegian  and  English  coasts.  Serpula  noi1- 
cegicu-  Gunn..  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  Sjjinirhtx  spirillum  Lin.,  Ocean. 


Order  2.  —  OLIGOCH.ETA.* 

Hermaphrodite  Choetopoda  without  pliaryngeal  armature  and  para- 
podia.  There  are  no  tentacles,  cirri,  or  branchice.  The  development 
is  direct. 

The  cephalic  region  is  composed  of  the  prsestomium,  which  projects 
as  an  upper  lip,  and  the  mouth  segment.  It  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  following  segments  so  as  to  form  a  special  region  (tig. 
309).  Tentacles,  palps,  and  tentacular  cirri  are  never  found  on  it, 
but  tactile  papilla?  are  present  in  great  number,  as  are  also  peculiar 
sense  organs  which  resemble  taste  buds.  Eyes  either  fail  or  are 
present  as  simple  pigment  spots.  Besides  the  small  gland  cells  of  the 

•*  Besides  tin.-  works  of  W.  Hoffmeister.  D'lJdekem.  and  others,  compare  : 
E.  Claparede,  "  Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les  Annelides,  etc.,  observes  dans 
les  Hebrides,"  Geneve,  1860.  E.  Claparede,  "Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les 
Oligochastes,"  Geneve,  1862.  A.  Kowalevski.  "  Embryo]  ogische  Studien  an 
Wiirmern  uud  Arthropoden  (Luml»-ii-u*,  EuiLirtT)."1  'Petersburg,  1S(>1.  I>. 
Hatschek.  ••  Studien  liber  Entwickhmgsgeschichte  der  Anneliden."  Wien, 
1878.  Fr.  Vejdovsky,  "  Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Morphologic  der  Anneliden. 
I.  Monographic  der  Enchytrasiden,"  1879. 
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hypodermis  there  is  present  in  the  ditelrus  a  deeper  glandular  layer 
(Saulenschicht  Clap.),  which  consists  of  finely  granular  cells  embedded 
in  a  framework  of  pigment  ed  and  vascular  connective  tissue  and 
situated  between  the  hypodermis  and  the  external  muscular  layer. 
There  are  but  few  set;v  present,  and  they  are  never  disposed  on 
special  parapodia,  but  always  in  simple  pits  in  the  integument,  by 
the  cells  of  which  they  are  secreted. 
There  are  small  secondary  bristles 
which  serve  as  a  reserve.  The  blood 
is  usually  red,  as  in  the  Hirudinea. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  often  divided 
into  several  regions,  the  relations  of 
which  are  most  complicated  in  the 
Lumbricidoe.  In  Lumbricus,  the  buccal 
cavity  leads  into  a  muscular  pharynx, 
which  is  probably  used  for  sucking. 
This  is  followed  by  a  long  oesophagus 
extending  to  the  13th  segment,  and 
furnished  with  a  thick  layer  of  glandular 
cells  and  several  glandular  dilated  ap- 
pendages (calcareous  sacs).  The  oeso- 
phagus is  succeeded  by  a  crop,  a 
muscular  gizzard,  and  finally  by  the 
intestine  itself,  the  dorsal  wall  of  which 
is  pushed  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  longi- 
tudinal fold,  the  typhlosole  (comparable 
to  a  spiral  valve).  In  the  Limicolw 
the  alimentary  canal  is  simpler  by  the 
absence  of  a  muscular  stomach ;  a 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  are,  however, 
always  present. 

Reproduction. — The  Oliyochwta  are 
hermaphrodite ;  they  lay  their  eggs 
either  singly  or  united  in  greater  num- 
ber in  a  capsule ;  and  they  develop 
without  a  metamorphosis.  The  testes 
and  ovaries  are  paired  and  placed  in 
definite  segments,  usually  near  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  body ;  they  dehisce  their  products  into  the  body 
cavity.  The  generative  ducts  possess  funnel-shaped  openings  into  the 
body  cavity  through  which  the  generative  products  pass,  and  may 


FIG.  309. — Lniiilji-iciix  rnlrllti*  (after 
G.  Eisen).  </,  The  whole  worm; 
Cl,  Clitellus.  I,  Anterior  end  of 
the  body  from  the  ventral  side,  c, 
Isolated  seta. 
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co-exist  in  the  same  segment  with  segmental  organs  (Lumhritido.  ). 
In  the  earth-worm,  whose  generative  organs  were  first  accurately 
described  by  E.  Hering,  the  female  apparatus  consists  of  two  ovaries 
in  the  13th  segment,*  and  two  oviducts,  which  begin  with  trumpet- 
shaped  openings  into  the  body  cavity,  contain  several  eggs  in  a  dila- 
tation and  open  to  the  exterior  on  either  side  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  14th  segment.  There  are  in  addition  in  the  9th  and  10th 
segments  two  pairs  of  receptacula  seminis,  which  open  at  the  junction 
of  the  9th  and  10th  and  10th  and  llth  segment  respectively.  They 
are  filled  with  sperm  in  copulation  (fig.  310). 

The  male  genital 
organs  consist  of 
two  pairs  of  testes 
in  the  10th  and 
llth  segments, 
and  two  vasa  defe- 
rentia,  each  of 
which  opens  inter- 
nally by  two  fun- 
nels and  to  the 
exterior  in  the 
15th  segment. 
Copulation  takes 
place  in  June  and 
July  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth 
at  night,  The 
worms  apply  their 
ventral  surfaces  to 
one  another  and  lie 
in  opposite  directions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  openings  of  the  re- 
ceptacula seminis  of  one  worm  are  opposite  the  clitellus  of  the  other. 
During  copulation  sperm  Hows  out  from  the  openings  of  the  sperm 
duct  and  passes  backwards  in  a  longitudinal  groove  to  the  clitellus, 
and  thence  into  the  receptaculum  seminis  of  the  other  worm.  In 
Tubifex  and  Enchytwus  the  ovaries  may  break  up  into  groups  of 
ova  which  float  free  in  the  body  cavity.  Special  albumen  glands 
and  also  glands  which  secrete  the  substance  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoon 
are  often  present. "  In  the  breeding  season  the  above-mentioned 

*  The  head   (pr;vstomium  and  buccal   re.u'iniO   1  icing  reckoned  as  the   first 
segment. 


-fc._ 
v 


FIG.  310.— Generative  organs  of  Lumbricus  in  segments  VIII.  to 
XV.  (after  E.  Hering).  T,  Testes  ;  St,  the  two  funnels  of  the 
vas  rteferens  on  either  side  ;  Vd,  vas  deferens  ;  Or,  ovary  ;  OJ, 
oviduct ;  -ffo,  receptacula  seminis. 
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girdle  or  elitellus,  which  is  formed  of  ;i  thick  glandular  layer,  is 
almost  always  present. 

The  embryonic  development  of  the  Oligocha'ta  presents  many 
relations  to  that  of  the  Hirudinea.  The  unequal  segmentation,  which 
is  very  much  alike  in  the  two  groups,  and  the  similarity  in  the 
method  of  origin  of  the  mesoclerm,  from  two  large  cells  near  the 
blastopore  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  point  to  a  close  relation- 
ship between  these  two  groups  of  Annelids. 

A  few  Oliyochceta,  as  for  example  Chfetogaster,  are  parasitic  on 
aquatic  animals ;  the  rest  of  them  live,  some  free  in  the  earth,  some 
in  fresh  water,  and  some  in  the  sea. 

Sub-order  1.  Terricolse.  Oligochteta  which  live  principally  in 
the  earth.  They  have  segmental  organs  in  the  genital  segments. 

Fam.  Lumbricidae.  Large  earthworms  with  compact  skin  and  red  blood. 
Without  eyes.  Tufts  of  vessels  surround  the  segmental  organs.  Their  activity 
in  boring  into  the  earth  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  loosening  and  exposing 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Liiiiiliricus  L.,  Earthworm.  Praestomiutn 
distinct  from  the  mouth  segment.  The  elitellus  includes  a  series  of  segment?, 
and  is  situated  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  anterior  quarter  of  the  body /err  behind 
flic  /n'tiitnl  oj><' ii hujg.  Setae  elongated,  hook-shaped,  arranged  in  four  groups  in 
each  segment,  each  group  containing  two  setae.  The  earthworm  lays  its  eggs 
in  capsules,  into  each  of  which  several  small  ova,  with  sperm  from  the  recep- 
tacula  seminis.  are  emptied  :  as  a  rule,  however,  only  one  or  but  a  few  embryos 
are  developed.  The  developing  embryo  takes  up  with  its  large  ciliated  mouth 
not  only  the  common  mass  of  albumen,  but  also  the  other  eggs.  L.  arjricola 
Hoffm.  =  frr/r.vfra  Lin..  L.  feet iilux  Sav.,  L.  miu'i'icanus  E.  Perr.  CrwdrHms 
I  nc  n  n  in  Hoft'm. 

Sub-order  2.  Limieolae.  Oligoclueta  which  live  principally  in 
water.  Without  segmental  organs  in  the  genital  segments. 

Fam.  Phreoryctidse.  Long  filiform  worms,  with  thick  skin  and  two  rows  of 
slightly  curved  setfe  on  each  side.  Phrcoryctex  Mrnkeanu*  Hoffm.  Found  in 
deep  springs  and  wells  ;  they  seem  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants. 

Fam.  Tubificidae.  Aquatic  worms,  provided  with  four  rows  of  simple  or 
divided,  hooked  set  SB.  Hair-like  set  as  may  also  be  present.  The  receptacula 
are  in  the  9th,  10th,  or  llth  segment.  They  live  in  mud  tubes,  from  which 
they  protrude  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Tulifi:i'  rivulorttm  Lam.  The 
heart  is  in  the  7th,  the  receptacula  in  the  9th  segment.  T.  Boniwti  Clap. 
(Stfnvrix  riti-ii'i/atu  Hoffm.)  The  heart  in  the  8th,  receptacula  in  the  10th 
segment  ;  both  species  live  in  fresh  water.  Linntml i-'dit-x  Hoffmristi'ri  Clap.. 
L.  D" Udekennanns  Clap.  Is  distinguished  from  Tn bifi-x  by  the  presence  of 
hair-like  setae  in  the  upper  row  of  sette.  Lumbrii-iifi/g  rn-rieijutiix  O.  Fr.  Miill. 
Every  segment  is  pro  tided  with  a  contractile  vascular  loop  and  saccular 
contractile  appendages  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 

Fani.  Naideae.  Small  Lim/mlr/-  with  delicate  thin  skin  and  clear,  almost 
colourless,  blood.  The  prajstomium  is  often  elongated  like  a  proboscis  and 
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fused  with  the  mouth  segment.  J\'ttig  (Sti/larnt}  proboxcidea  0.  Fr.  Mull. 
N.  jMtrax/'fa  Schm.  Both  species  have  filiform  pnestomium.  Cha-toi/nsti-i- 
•rermlcularisQ.  Fr.  Miill. 

Sub-class  2. — GEPHYKEA.* 

Worms  with  cylindrical  body,  without  external  segmentation,  with 
terminal  or  ventral  mouth ;  with  cerebral  ganglion,  cesophayeal  ring 
and  ventral  cord.  Settv  are  sometimes  present. 

The  Gephyrea  possess  an  elongated  cylindrical  body  and  live,  as  do 
the  Holothuria,  in  sand  and  ooze  in  the  sea.  The  characters  which 
distinguish  them  as  Annelids  are  the  possession  of  an  oesophageal 
ring  connected  with  a  cerebral  ganglion  and  of  a  ventral  cord  par- 
tially surrounded  by  ganglion 
cells.  The  larva?  of  the  Chce- 
tifera  present  traces  of  seg- 
mentation (see  below,  p.  391), 
while  in  the  Achceta  the  body 
cavity  remains  simple.  Of  sense 
organs,  eye  spots  have  been 
observed ;  these  in  certain 
SipuncuUdce  lie  directly  upon 
the  brain  ;  there  are  also  dermal 
papillse,  into  which  nerves 
enter. 

The  structure  of  the  integu- 
ment is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Annelida;  the  thick  upper 
cuticular  layer  rests  upon  a 
cellular  matrix,  and  is  not  un- 

Fie.  3ii.— Young  Ediiurus  from  the  iiventrai  frequently  wrinkled.      There  is 
side  (after  Hatschek).     0.  Month  at  the  base  i  ,  •  mi 

of  the   proboscis;    SO,   «sopha*eal   commis-    n°  external  segmentation.      The 

sure ;  BS,  ventral  cord ;  A,  anus ;  if,  hooks,      connective    tissue  dermis    is  of 

considerable  thickness  and  en- 
closes numerous  glandular  tubes,  which  open  to  the  exterior  by  pores 
in  the  epidermis.  Below  this  is  the  strongly  developed  dermal  muscular 
tunic,  which  is  regularly  composed  of  an  outer  layer  of  circular  fibres 

*  Quatrefages,"  Memoire  sur  1'Echiure,"  Ann.  (h-s  Sc.  Xnt..  3  Ser.,  Tom  VII. 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  "  Recherches  sur  le  Bonellia,"  Ann.  ili-x  ,SV>.  -\«t..  1858. 
W.  Keferstein.  "  Beitriige  zur  anatomischen  und  systematischen  Keimtniss  der 
Sipunculiden,"  Zcitscltr  fur  n'/M.  Zoologic,  Tom  XV.,  18(io.  B.  Hatschek. 
"  Ueber  Entwickelung?geschichte  des  Echiurus,"  etc.  Wien,  1880.  J.  W. 
Spengel,  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gephyreen.  I.  Mitthi-H.  mix  dcr  zvolo- 
gischen  xtutiun  :tt  JVeajwl,  1879  ;  II.  Zcitschr.fur  n-ias.  Ztwl.,  Tom  XIV.,  1881. 
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and  an  inner  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  latter  are  connected 
with  the  former  and  also  amongst  themselves  by  net-like  anastomoses. 
These  dermal  muscles  cause  the  folds  of  the  cuticle.  Internally  to 
the  longitudinal  muscles  there  is  another  layer  of  circular  muscles. 
In  the  <'li«'t(fera  two  hooked  seta?  ai'e  present  near  the  genital 
opening  (tig.  311);  these  assist  locomotion.  There  may  also  be 
present  one  or  two 
circles  of  setse  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the 
body  (Echiurus). 

In  the  Chcetifera 
(fig.  311),  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body 
is  elongated  to  form 
a  kind  of  proboscis, 
which  projects  im- 
movably and  cor- 
responds to  the 
prseoral  lobe  (pr?e- 
stomixim)  of  the 
A  i'  nelida.  The 
mouth  is  placed 
ventrally  at  the 
base  of  the  probos- 
cis. In  the  Ac/ueta 
( Sipuncudidce)  this 
proboscis  is  want- 
ing ;  the  mouth  is 
placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  an- 
terior region  of  the 
body,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  cili- 
ated tentacles  and  FlG-  312.— .SV//»Mc»/»s  niulim,  laid  open  from  the  side  (after  W. 

Kefersteiu).     2V.  Tentacles  ;  G,  cerebral  ganglion  ;    VG,  vru- 
Can    be  retracted  by        tral  nerve  cord;    Z»,   intestine;    A,   anus  ;  BD  brown  tubes 

means  of   retractor      (ventral  glands), 
muscles  (fig.  312). 

Alimentary  canal.— The  mouth  opens  into  a  pharynx,  which  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  teeth ;  this  is  followed  by  a  ciliated  intes- 
tinal canal,  which  is  usually  longer  than  the  body  and  disposed  in 
coils  in  the  body  cavity.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine  is 
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muscular  and  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  terminal  or  dorsally  placed 
anus  (fig.  312). 

The  vascular  system  is  probably  in  communication  with  the  body 
cavity ;  it  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  which,  as  in  the  Annelida, 
accompanies  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  a  ventral  vessel  running 
along  the  body  wall.  There  are  also  branches  on  the  alimentary  canal 
and  in  the  tentacles.  The  blood  is  either  colourless  or  red,  and  moves 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  Annelids,  the  current  being  maintained 
both  by  the  contraction  of  certain  parts  of  the  vessels  and  by  the 
cilia  which  line  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  corpusculated  fluid  of 
the  body  cavity  differs  from  this  vascular  blood. 

Excretory  organs. — There  are  two  sets  of  organs,  both  of  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  segmental  organs.  One  kind,  the  anal  vesicles 
(fig.  314c,  Ab\  are  only  present  in  the  Cheetifera  ;  they  have  the  form 
of  a  pair  of  tufted  tubes,  which  open,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the 
body  cavity  by  numerous  ciliated  funnels  and,  on  the  other,  into  the 
rectum.  The  other  kind,  known  as  the  brown  tubes  (fig.  312,  J3d) 
or  ventral  glands,  are  placed  (one  or  more  pairs)  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  ;  they  also  open  into  the  body  cavity  by  a  ciliated  funnel, 
and  to  the  exterior  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  latter,  like  the  seg- 
mental organs  of  Annelids,  assume  the  function  of  seminal  vesicles 
and  of  oviducts. 

Generative  organs. — The  Gephyrea  are  of  separate  sexes.  There 
are,  however,  remarkable  variations  both  in  the  generative  glands 
and  their  ducts.  In  Phascolosoma  amongst  the  Achwta  (according 
to  Theel)  the  generative  glands  lie  at  the  root  of  the  ventral  retractor 
muscles  of  the  proboscis,  and  form  a  ridge  from  which  the  generative 
products  are  set  free.  Spermatozoa  or  ova  in  various  stages  of 
development  are  found  in  the  body  cavity,  and  thence  are  carried  to 
the  exterior  through  the  two  brown  tubes  (segmental  organs)  which 
open  on  the  ventral  side. 

In  BoneUia  among  the  Chwlifera  the  ovary,  which  has  the  form  of 
a  thin  cord  (fold  of  the  body  wall)  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body, 
is  attached  by  a  short  mesentery  to  the  nerve  cord.  From  the  ovary 
the  ova-  fall  into  the  body  cavity,  and  thence  pass  into  the  neigh- 
bouring single  uterus  (fig.  314,  b,  U),  which  is  provided  at  its  base 
with  a,  trumpet-shaped  opening  (7V)  and  opens  to  the  exterior  on 
the  ventral  surface  behind  the  mouth.  This  uterus  ought  probably 
to  be  considered  morphologically  as  a  segmental  organ,  which  has 
only  been  developed  on  one  side.  The  generative  organs  of  the 
small  Turbellariau-like  males  which  are  met  with  in  the  uterus  of 
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the  female  of  Bonellia  have  the  same  relations  (fig.  31:5).  These 
rudimentary  males  are  furnished  (in  many  species)  with  two  ventral 
hooks,  in  front  of  which  in  the  anterior  region  is  placed  the  external 
opening  of  the  vas  cleferens.  The  vas  deferens  corresponds  to  the 
uterus  of  the  female,  and  is  in  like  manner  provided  with  an  internal 
opening  into  the  body  cavity.  In  Echiurus  there  are  two  pairs  of 
brown  tubes,  which  function  as  generative  ducts  and  reservoirs. 
In  Thalassema  there  are,  according  to  Kowalevski,  three  pairs  of 
such  tubes. 

The  development  shows  many  points  of 
similarity  with  that  of  the  Annelida.  Be- 
tween the  Achceta  and  Chcetifera,  however, 
there  are  considerable  differences.  In  both 
cases  a  metamorphosis  follows  the  embryonic 

development.      The  larvae  resemble   Loven's 

larva    (larva    of    Polygordius) ;     but    in    the 

AclurM  they  are  characterised  by  a  great  de- 
generation of  the  apical  region  (prseoral  lobe) 

and  the  absence  of  a  prjeoral  band  of  cilia. 
The    remarkable  larva  known    as  Actino- 

trochti,,    which    is    the    young    stage    of    the 

tubicolous  genus  Phoronis,*  is  distinguished 

by  the  possession  of  a  contractile  prreoral  lobe, 

behind  which  there  is  a  circle  of  ciliated  ten- 
tacles forming  a  collar. 

The  Gephyrea  are  all   marine.       Some    of 

them  live  in  sand  and  ooze  at  considerable 

depths,  also  in   holes  in    the    rocks    and    in 

crevices    between  stones  and  corals,    and    in 

the  shells  of  snails.     Their  food  is  similar  to 

that   of    Holothurians  and  many   tubicolous 

Annelids. 


Order  1. — CH.ETIFERA  =  ECHIUROIDEA. 


FI&.  313.  —  Plauariau  -  like 
male  of  SoneUUt  (after 
Spengel).  D.  Intestine  ; 
WT,  ciliated  funnel  of  the 
vas  deferens  (Vd),  which 
is  filled  with  sperm. 


Gephyrea  characterised  by  the  presence,  of  two  st.rong  hooked  setce 
on  the  ventral  side  and  by  a  terminal  anus.  The  month  is  placed  lit 
the  base  of  the  prworal  lobe,  which  is  developed  into  a,  proboscis. 

The  Ecliiuroidea  or  chretiferous  Gephyrea  present  no  external 
segmentation  of  their  elongated  and  contractile  body;  they  have, 
however,  in  the  young  state  the  rudiments  of  15  rnetanieres.  This 
*  There  should  be  a  third  order  of  Grpkyrea  for  these  animals. 
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fact,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  prseoral  lobe  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ventral  hooked  seta?,  points  to  a  close  relationship  with 
the  Clifvtopoda.  In  the  adult  animal,  however,  the  internal  segmen- 
tation is  very  little  marked.  The  dissepiments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  which  forms  a  partition  between  the  head  and  the  body, 
are  lost,  and  the  segmentation  of  the  ventral  cord  is  only  indicated 
by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  The  supra-cesophageal  ganglion 
remains  at  the  apical  region  of  the  pneoral  lobe  (proboscis) ;  hence 
the  oesophageal  commissures  are  extraordinarily  long. 

The    strongly    developed    piworal    lobe    forms    a    proboscis -like 


FIG.  314. — a,  female  of  BoneUhi  viriHis  (after  Lacaze-Duthiers).  I,  Integument  and  generative 
organs  after  the  intestine  has  been  removed.  Hd,  Cutaneous  glands  ;  Al,  anal  vesicle'; 
Ad,  rectum  ;  On,  ovary  ;  TV,  ciliated  funnel  of  the  titerus  (V).  c,  Anatomy  of  BoiifUin 
viridi*  (after  Lacaze-Duthiers).  D,  alimentary  canal  with  anal  vesicles  (Ab)  ;  M,  mesen- 
tery; U,  uterjs;  .R,  proboscis. 

appendage  which  may  develop  to  a  considerable  length  and  become 
forked  (Bonellia)  (fig.  314  a). 

A  pair  of  hooked  set*  (with  reserve  seta?  in  the  sheath  of  each 
seta)  are  always  present  on  the  first  segment  of  the  body.  In 
Ecliiurus  there  are  also  one  or  two  circles  of  set*  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  There  are  from  one  to  three  pairs  of  anterior 
segmental  organs  (so-called  brown  tubes  or  ventral  glands),  which 
open  on  the  ventral  surface  and  are  used  for  the  passage  outwards 
of  the  generative  products.  Besides  these  there  is  also  a  pair  of 
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posterior  segmental  organs  (anal  vesicles,  fig.  -'314,  Ab)  in  the 
terminal  segment,  each  of  which  has  a  immber  of  peritoneal 
funnels  and  opens  into  the  rectum.  In  Bonellia  the  segmental 
organ  which  performs  the  function  of  uterus  is,  like  the  ovary, 
single  (tig.  314  ft). 

Development. — The  development  of  the  ovum  begins  with  an 
unequal  segmentation.  In  Bonellidi  the  small  cells  of  the  animal 
pole  grow  round  the  four  large  yolk  spheres,  which  give  rise  to  the 
entoderm,  leaving  a  small  aperture,  the  blastopore  (fig.  110).  The 
Ecldnrus  larva-  (iig.  315)  are  the  most  accurately  known.  They 
present  the  type  of  Loven's  larva  and  possess  a  strongly  developed 


FIG.  315. — n,  Larva  of  Echiui-us  from  the  ventral  side  (after  Hatschek).  SP,  apical  plate; 
Prw,  prreoral  circle  of  cilia  ;  Pow,  postoral  circle  of  cilia;  En,  head-kidney  ;  Vg,  ventral 
ganglionic  cord  connected  with  the  apical  plate  by  the  long-  cesophageal  commissures  ; 
AS,  anal  vesicle.  l>,  Ventral  region  of  the  Echlurus  larva  with  segmented  mesodermal 
hands ;  SC,  oesophageal  commissure  ;  Dap,  dissepiments  of  the  anterior  body  segments ; 
MS,  mesodermal  bands  ;  A,  anus. 

prseoral  circle  of  cilia  (Prw),  in  addition  to  which  there  is  also  a 
delicate  post-oral  circle  of  cilia  (Pow).  Early  in  larval  life  a  seg- 
mental organ,  the  head  kidney  or  pi'onephros  (A'-Vr),  is  developed, 
one  on  either  side;  and  behind' it  a  pair  of  mesoblastic  bands  makes 
its  appearance  and  gives  rise  in  the  subsequent  development  to  the 
rudiments  of  15  segments  (fig.  315  b).  In  the  terminal  segment, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cilia,  there  appear  segmeutal 
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organs,  which  give  rise  to  the  a  mil  vesicles  (fig.  315  a,  AS).  The 
rudiments  both  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  and  of  the  ventral  cord  are 
derived  from  growths  of  the  ectoderm, — the  former  from  the  apical 
plate,  the  latter  as  a  paired  thickening  of  the  ventral  ectoderm.  The 
two  are  connected  by  the  cesophageal  ring,  which  is  also  provided 
with  ganglion  cells.  In  older  stages,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
segments,  the  ciliary  apparatus  begins  to  degenerate  and  finally 
vanishes;  after  which  two  strong  hooked  seta?  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  sides  of  the  nerve  cord  not  far  from  the  mouth,  and 

two  circles  of  shorter  seta?  are  formed  at 
the  hind  end  of  the  body  (fig.  316). 
The  pra?oral  lobe  of  the  larva  becomes 
the  proboscis  of  the  young  Echiurus  (fig. 
311). 

Fam.  Echiuridae.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
body  above  the  mouth  is  elongated  into  a  pro- 
boscis, the  under  surface  of  which  is  grooved.  The 
long  cesophageal  commissures  lie  in  the  pro- 
boscis, and  meet  in  front  without  any  cerebral 
enlargement.  Anteriorly  and  on  the  ventral  side 
are  two  setee  for  attachment,  and  on  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  body  there  are  sometimes  circles 
of  setre.  The  anus  is  terminal.  Ei-li'nirux  Pal- 
Ittxii  Gnerin  (Gtirrtnert  Quatref.,  St.  Vaast), 
coast  of  Belgium  and  England.  Thalassema 
(/if/nx  M.  Miill..  Italian  coast.  linn-cU'ni  cii-idix 
Rolando.  Mediterranean.  The  males  are  small 
and  rudimentary,  and  resemble  Plaiiarians. 
They  live  in  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  female 
generative  organs. 


BK 


Order   2. — ACHJETA=  SIPUNCULOIDEA. 


Gephyrea  with  terminal  mouth,  dorsally 
placed  anus,  and  without  setce.  The  ante- 
rior region  of  the  body  is  retractile. 

The  Sipunculoidea  differ  from  the 
chsetiferous  Gepliyrea  in  their  entire  want 
of  all  traces  of  nietameric  segmentation^ 
in  the  degeneration  of  the  praeoral  lobe 
and  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  and  anus. 
The  elongated  body  is  destitute  of  a  projecting  prseoral  lobe,  so  that 
the  mouth,  which  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tentacles, 
comes  to  be  placed  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anus  is  moved  far  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface  (fig.  317). 


FIG.  316. — Older  Echiurus  larva 
seen  from  the  side.  The  head 
kidney  is  atrophied.  O, 
mouth ;  M,  stomach ;  A,  anus  ; 
-B-Zr,  circles  of  set*  ;  SC,  ceso- 
phageal commissure  ;  AS, 
anal  vesicles ;  G- ,  cerebral 
ganglion,  developed  from  the 
apical  plate;  7"V/,  ventral 
nerve  cord  ;  H,  ventral  hooks. 
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The  cerebral  ganglion,  cesophageal  ring  and  ventral  cord  run  inside 
the  dermal  muscular  tunic.  Only  one  pair  of  segmental  organs, 
known  as  brown  tubes  or  ventral  glands, 
is  present.  The  blood  vascular  system  is 
well  developed. 

Development. — The  segmentation  is  com- 
plete and  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
gastrula  by  invagination.  The  blastopore 
marks  the  ventral  side.  The  two  posterior 
marginal  cells*  of  the  entoderm  move  in- 
wards as  primitive  mesoderm  cells,  and  give 
rise  to  the  mesoblastic  bands  which  do  not 
undergo  segmentation.  Invaginations  of  the 
ectoderm  of  the  animal  pole  and  ventral  sur- 
face of 
the  em- 
bryo give 
rise  to 
cepha- 
lic and 
ventral 
p  late  s 
respec- 
tively, 
while  the 
remain- 
der o  f 
the  ecto- 
d  e  r  m 
cells 

grow  round  thes-e  and  form  an 
external  envelope  for  the  embryo 
of  the  nature  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane (serosa).  Cilia  project  from 
the  latter  through  the  pores  of 
the  vitelline  membrane  and  are 
employed  by  the  embryo  in 


FIG.  317.— Quite  young  Si- 
piincnliiK  still  without  ten- 
tacles (after  B.  Hatschek). 
O,  mouth  ;  A,  anus  ;  US, 
ventral  cord ;  JV,  nephri- 
dhim  (brown  tube)  ;  <?, 
ceiebral  ganglion;  B<j, 
blood  vessel. 


swimming. 


FIG.  318. — Larva  of  Sipunculua  (after  Hats- 
chek). 0,  Mouth  ;  Sj>,  apical  plate ;  A,  anus  ; 
PoW,  postoral  circle  of  cilia;  N,  kidney. 

The  cephalic  and  ventral  plates 

soon  grow  together.       The  mesodermal  bands  split  into  somatic  and 
*  Compare  especially  B.  Hatschek. 
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splanchnic  layers,  and  give  rise  to  the  rudiments  of  the  two  seg- 
mental  organs  ;  while  the  oesophagus  arises  as  an  invagination  of 
the  ectoderm,  and  a  postoral  circle  of  cilia  is  formed  around  its 
opening  (fig.  318).  The  serous  membrane  is  cast  off  with  the  egg 
membrane,  and  the  larva  then  contains  all  the  essential  organs  of 
the  adult  Sipunculus  except  the  ventral  cord  and  the  blood-vessels. 
At  a  later  stage,  during  the  growth  of  the  larva,  the  ventral  cord 
is  developed  from  the  ectoderm,  the  circle  of  cilia  disappears,  the  first 
tentacles  sprout  out  at  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  and  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  free-swimming  larva  into  the  creeping  young  fiipun- 
culus  is  completed. 

Fara.  Sipunculidae.  Body  elongated  and  cylindrical,  the  anterior  part  re- 
tractile. The  mouth  is  surrounded  with  tentacles,  and  the  anus  is  dorsal.  The 
intestine  is  coiled  spirally.  SijniH-riiln*  nudus'L.,  Mediterranean.  Pliascolosoma 
Iceve  Kef..  Mediterranean.  Pli.  /'ln»r/at>tm  Kef.  St.  Vaast. 

Fam.  Priapulidae.  Anterior  part  of  the  body  without  circle  of  tentacles. 
Pharynx  armed  with  papillae  and  rows  of  teeth.  Anus  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body  and  slightly  dorsal,  above  it  there  usually  projects  a  caudal  appen- 
dage which  bears  papilla-like  tubes  (branchia?).  The  intestine  is  straight. 
Priajnilux  ruud/itus  0.  Fr.  Miiller.  Ilallrrypttix  xpiniilosnx  v.  Sielx,  Baltic, 
Spitzbergen. 

Sub-class  3.-  -HIRUDIXEA*=DISCOPHORA,  LEECHES. 

Body  either  with  short  rings  or  not  ringed,  without  parapodia,  with 
terminal  ventral  sucker,  hermaphrodite. . 

The  body  of  the  Hirudinea,  so  far  as  its  external  form  is  con- 
cerned, recalls  that  of  the  Trematoda,  with  which  group  the  Hirudinea 
have  often  been  incorrectly  connected. 

Externally  the  body  is  marked  by  a  number  of  transverse  rings, 
which  are  short  and  may  be  more  or  less  indistinct  or  even  entirely 
absent.  These  rings  correspond  in  no  way  with  the  internal  segments, 
which  are  separated  by  transverse  partitions  or  dissepiments ;  but 
they  constitute  much  shorter  portions  of  the  body,  four  or  five  of  them 
corresponding  to  one  internal  segment.  The  large  sucker  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  serves  as  an  organ  of  adhesion ;  and  there 
may  be  in  addition  a  second  smaller  sucker,  either  in  front  of  or 

*  Brandt  and  Batzeburg.  "  Medicinische  Zoolo.sie."  1829.  Moquin-Tandon, 
"Monographic  de  la  famille  des  Hirudinees,"  2nd.  edit..  Paris,  1846.  Fr. 
Leydig. fi  Zur  Anatomie  von  Pisciccla  geometrica."  Zeitschv.f&r  irixx.  Zm>L.  Tom. 
L,  1849.  H.  Rathke.  "  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Hirudineen." 
edited  by  R.  Leuckart,  Leipzig.  1862.  E.  Leuckart.  "  Parasiten  des  Menschen.'' 
Brl.  I.,  Leipzig,  18(58.  Van  Beiiedenet  Hesse.  ;>  Recherches  sur  les  Bdelloides  ou 
Hirudindes  et  les  Trematodes  marins."  1863.  Robin.  "  Memoire  sur  le  developpe- 
ment  embryogenique  des  Hirudinees."  Paris.  187"). 
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surrounding  the  mouth.     There  are  no  parapodia 
few  exceptions,  are  absent.     A  sharply  distinct 
head  is  never  developed,  since  the  first  rings  are 
not    essentially   different    from    those    following 
and  are  never  furnished  with  tentacles  or  cirri. 

Alimentary  canal. — The  mouth  is  situated 
near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  small  anterior  sucker 
(RhynchobdelUdce),  sometimes  at  the  base  of  a 
projecting  spoon-shaped  hood,  which  resembles 
a  sucker  (G  nathobdellidcr}  (fig.  319).  The 
mouth  leads  into  a  muscular  pharynx  provided 
with  glands.  The  anterior  part  of  the  pharynx, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  buccal 

cavity,  is  armed 
(Gnathobdetti- 
dce)  with  three 
serrated  chiti- 
nous  plates  (fig. 
319,  a,  b),  or 
more  rarely 
with  a  dorsal 
and  ventral 
plate  (Branchi- 
obdellidce),  or 
it  is  provided 
with  a  protru- 
sible  proboscis,  which  lies  free  in  its  anterior  part 
(Shynchobdellidce).  The  pharynx  leads  into  a 
stomach,  which  forms  a  straight  tube  in  the 
axis  of  the  body  and  sometimes  shows  con- 
strictions, which  correspond  with  the  segments ; 
sometimes  it  is  produced  into  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  lateral  caeca.  From  the  stomach  a 
short  rectum,  which  is  sometimes  also  provided 
with  cfeca,  leads  to  the  anus.  The  anus  is  placed 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  body,  dorsal  to  the 
sucker. 

Excretory  organs. — Segmental  organs  are  pre- 
sent, one  pair  to  each  segment  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  body.  Their  number,  however, 


and  setje,  with  a 


FIG.  319.— c  Cephalic  region  of  the 
Medicinal  Leech.  The  three  jaws  are 
visible,  b,  One  of  the  jaws  isolated 
with  the  finely  serrated  free  edge. 


FIG.  320.—  Lonsritudina 
section  through  the 
Medicinal  Leech  (after 
R.  Leuokart).  D,  in- 
testinal canal;  G, 
cerebral  ganglion  ; 
Gk,  ganglionic  chain  ; 
Ex,  excretory  canals 
or  segmental  organs 
(water  vascular  sy.~- 
tem). 
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varies  very  considerably,  since,  for  instance,  Branch  iobddl a  astaci, 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  cray-fish,  has  but  two  pairs,  while  the 
Gnathobdellidce  usually  possess  seventeen  pairs. 

Unicellular  glands  are  present  in  the  Hirudinea  in  great  numbers 
in  the  skin  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  connective  tissue.  The 
former  secrete  a  finely  granular  mucous  fluid,  which  covers  the  skin  ; 
while  the  more  deeply  situated  glands,  which  lie  beneath  the  dermal 
muscular  tunic,  secrete  a  clear  viscid  substance,  which  quickly 

hardens  outside  the  body  and  is  us-ed 
to  form  the  cocoons  when  the  eggs 
are  laid.  These  glands  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  region  of  the 
genital  openings. 

A  blood-vascular  system  is  always 
present,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
development.  Portions  of  the  body 
cavity  are  transformed  into  vessel- 
like  trunks,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
organs  which  lie  in  the  body  cavity 
seem  to  be  enclosed  in  blood  sinuses. 
The  two  lateral  vessels  and  the  me- 
dian blood  sinus,  which  always  en- 
closes the  ventral  ganglionic  chain 
and  sometimes  also  the  alimentary 
canal  (Clepsine,  Piscicola),  may  be 
interpreted  in  this  manner.  In 
most  of  the  Gnathobdellidce  the  blood 
is  red,  the  colour  being  due  to  the 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  not  to 
the  corpuscles. 

Special  respiratory  organs  are 
wanting,  excepting  in  Brcmchellion 

FIG.  321.—  Anterior  end  of  SintJo  (after  *  iv     i    i^     i  i  •   i 

Ley.lig).     G,  Cerebral  ganglion  with       antl  S0me   allied    leecheS>  whldl   P°S- 

subcesophageai  ganglionic  mass ;  Sp,      sess  leaf-like  branchial  appendages. 

X^f  The  nervous  system*  in  all 

cases  is  highly  developed.  The 

cerebral  ganglia  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  nerve  cells  which  give  rise  to  swellings  on  the  surface  of  the 
ganglia  (described  by  Leydig  as  a  follicular  arrangement)  (fig.  321). 

x  Hermann, ;i  Das  Centralnervensystem  von  Hirudo  medicinnlis."  Mimchen. 
1875. 
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This  is  also  the  case  with  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord,  and 
especially  with  the  sub-oesophageal  ganglia,  on  which  there  are  often 
four  longitudinal  series  of  such  ganglionic  swellings,  two  median 
and  ventral,  and  two  lateral  projecting  dorsally.  The  two 
longitudinal  trunks  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain  are  invariably 
closely  approached  to  one  another  in  the  middle  line,  and 
their  ganglia  are  connected  together  in  pairs  by  transverse  com- 
missures. In  the  Gnathobdellidce  two  nerve  trunks  are  given  oft'  to 
the  right  and  left  from  each  pair  of  ganglia,  while  from  the  brain 
and  the  last  ganglion,  which  may  be  called  the  caudal  ganglion  and 
is  formed  of  several  ganglia  fused  together,  a  much  greater  number 
of  nerves  pass  off.  The  nerves  passing  oft1  from 
the  brain  supply  the  sense  organs  and  the  mus- 
cles and  skin  of  the  cephalic  disc  (anterior 
sucker) ;  the  nerves  of  the  ventral  chain  are 
distributed  in  their  proper  segments,  and  those 
of  the  terminal  ganglion  supply  the  ventral 
sucker.  An  unpaired  median  longitudinal  cord 
(Faivre,  Leydig),  which  passes  from  ganglion 
to  ganglion  between  the  two  halves  of  the  ven- 
tral cord,  most  probably  corresponds  to  the 
unpaired  nerve  which  Newport  discovered  in 
insects.  A  system  of  risceral  nerves  was  dis- 
covered by  Brandt.  It  consists  of  an  intestinal 
nerve,  which  arises  from  the  brain  and  runs 
close  to  and  above  the  ganglionic  chain  and 
sends  branches  to  supply  the  cieca  of  the  in- 
testine. Three  ganglia,  which  in  the  common 
leech  lie  in  front  of  the  brain  and  send  their 
nerve  plexuses  to  the  jaws  and  pharynx,  are 
considered  by  Leydig  as  enlargements  of  cere- 
bral nerves  and  very  likely  control  the  move- 
ments which  occur  in  swallowing. 

Almost  all  leeches  possess  simple  eyes  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  ring.  In  addition  there  are  cup-shaped 
organs  (in  Hirndo  tnedicinalis  about  sixty)  on  the  cephalic  rings. 
These  probably  give  rise  to  a  sense  perception  comparable  to  the 
sensation  of  taste. 

Generative  organs. — The  Hii-n<]'nn'«  are  hermaphrodite.  As  in 
many  marine  Plt<i'i«r'm,  the  openings  of  the  male  and  female 
generative  organs  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  middle 


FIG.  322.  —  Generative 
apparatus  of  the  Med- 
icinal Leech.  T,  Tes- 
tis  ;  TV,  vas  deferens  ; 
Nh,  epididymis  ;  Pi-, 
prostate ;  C,  cirrus ; 
0r,ovaries  with  vagina 
and  female  genital 
opening. 
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line  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  The  male  generative 
opening  lies  in  front  of  the  female  and  is  usually  provided  with  a 
protrusible  cirrus.  The  testes  lie  in  pairs  in  several  successive 
segments  and  are  usually  present  in  considerable  numbers  (fig.  322). 
In  Hirudo  there  are  nine  or  ten  pairs  of  testicular  vesicles,  which 
are  connected  with  a  sinuous  vas  defereiis  on  either  side.  Each 
vas  deferens  is  coiled  in  front  to  form  a  kind  of  epididymis  (fig. 
322,  NJi)  and  is  then  prolonged  into  a  muscular  portion,  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius,  which  unites  with  that  of  the  other  side  to  form  an 
unpaired  copulatory  apparatus.  This  is  in  connection  with  a  well- 
developed  prostatic  gland  (Pr),  and  can  be  protruded  either  as  a 
two-horned  sac  (Rhyncobdellidce)  or  as  a  long  filament  (Gnathob- 
dellidce).  The  female  generative  apparatus  consists  either  of  two 
long  tubular  ovaries  with  a  common  opening  to  the  exterior 

(Rhyncobdettidce),  or  of  two  short 
SM ocular  ovaries,  two  oviducts,  a 
common  duct  surrounded  by  an  al- 
bumin gland,  and  a  dilated  vagina 
with  the  genital  opening  (Gnathob- 
ellidce)  (fig.  323).  In  copulation 
a  S'permatophore  passes  out  of  the 
male  genital  organs,  and  is  either 
received  into  the  vagina  of  the 
other  animal  or  at  least  becomes 
attached  within  the  generative 
opening.  In  any  case  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  ovum  takes  place  with- 
in the  body  of  the  mother.  The  egg- 
is  laid  soon  after.  For  this  purpose 
the  animals  seek  suitable  places  on  stones  or  plants,  or  leave  the  water 
and,  as  Hirudo  medicinalis,  burrow  in  damp  earth.  At  this  period 
the  genital  rings  are  swollen  out  into  the  form  of  a  saddle,  partly  by 
the  turgescence  of  the  generative  organs  and  partly  by  the  great  . 
development  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  the  secretion  of  which  is  of 
special  importance  to  the  fate  of  the  eggs  which  are  about  to  be 
laid.  When  the  eggs  are  about  to  be  laid,  the  leech  attaches  itself 
firmly  by  its  ventral  sucker  and,  twisting  itself  about,  envelops  the 
anterior  part  of  its  body  with  a,  viscid  mass,  which  covers  especially 
the  genital  rings  like  a,  gii'dle  and  gradually  hardens  to  form  a 
firmer  membrane.  A  number  of  small  eggs  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  albuminous  matter  then  pass  out,  and  the  animal  with- 


FIG.  323. — a,  Cocoon,  b,  female  genera- 
tive apparatus  of  Hirudo  medicinal'!* 
(after  R.  Leuckart). 
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draws  its  anterior  end  from  this  barrel-shaped  membrane,  which  is 
now  tilled  and  which,  after  the  animal  lias  left  it,  becomes  in 
consequence  of  the  narrowing  of  the  terminal  openings  a  tolerably 
completely  closed  cocoon.  The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  a  cocoon 
varies  but  is  never  large.  The  eggs  are  small,  yet  the  young 
leeches  when  hatched  are  of  considerable  size,  those  of  the  Hirudo 
medicinalis,  for  example,  are  about  17  inm.  long,  arid,  excepting 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  sexually  mature,  have  essentially  the 
organization  of  the  adult  animal.  The  young  of  Chpsine,  alone  are 
hatched  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  differ  essentially  from  the  sexual 
animal  both  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  body  and  the  internal 
organisation.  They  have  a  simple  intestine,  are  without  the 
posterior  sucker,  and  live  a  long  time  attached  to  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  mother ;  and  it  is  not  until  they  have  received  a 
considerable  quantity  of  newly  secreted  albuminous  matter  that 
they  obtain  an  organization  which  tits  them  to  lead  a  free  life. 

The  development  of  the  ernbyro  of  Chpsine  among  the  llhi/ncob- 
dellidce  and  Xephdis  and  Hirudo  amongst  the  Gnathobdellid.ce  is  better 
known.  The  segmentation  is  always  unequal.  The  mouth  is  formed 
early,  and  through  it,  after  the  formation  of  the  pharynx  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  cocoon  is  taken  into  the 
intestine  of  the  growing  embryo  by  means  of  swallowing  movements 
of  the  pharynx. 

The  Leeches  live  for  the  most  part  in  water  or  temporarily  in 
damp  earth.  They  move  partly  by  "  looping "  with  the  help  of 
their  suckers,  and  partly  by  swimming  with  active  undulations  of 
the  usually  flattened  body.  Many  of  them  are  parasitic  on  the  skin 
or  the  gills  of  aquatic  animals,  e.g.,  on  fishes  and  the  cray-fish  ;  most 
of  them,  however,  are  only  occasional  parasites  on  the  outer  skin  of 
warm-blooded  animals.  Certain  forms  are  predaceous  and,  as  for 
example  Au las  to  mum  gulo,  eat  snails  and  earthworms,  or,  like  Clepsine, 
suck  snails.  They  do  not  feed  exclusively  on  any  special  genus  of 
animals,  and  their  diet  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  different  periods 
of  their  existence.  Hirudo  medicinalis  in  its  young  stage  lives  on 
the  blood  of  insects,  then  on  that  of  frogs,  and  only  when  it  has 
attained  sexual  maturity  is  a  diet  of  warm  blood  necessary  to  it. 

Fain.  Rhyncobdellidae.  Leeches  with  proboscis.  Body  elongated,  cylindrical, 
or  broad  and  flat  :  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  sucker,  and  a  powerful  pro- 
trusible  proboscis  in  the  buccal  cavity  ;  with  paired  eyes  on  the  anterior  sucker. 
Organs  concerned  in  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles  occur  (so-called  valves) 
in  the  dorsal  contractile  vessel.  Pixcicola  Blainv.  (L-htJii/xMrlliihe).  P.  ijronirtra 
L..  011  fresh  water  fish.  P.  rexplruna  Tr.,  with  lateral  vesicles  which  dilate  as 
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the  blood  enters.  PontolxJi-Uit  mvricatn  L.,  on  Kays.  Brancliellion  torprdiitis 
Say.,  Clepainc  SaY.,  (Clepsinidce\  Cl.  bitn-nliitu  Sav.,  ('I.  roiiiplatiatu  Sav..  CL 
miiri/iiinta  O.  Fr.  MiilJ.  Ihrinrtttu ria  nir.r/c// tt,t  de  Fil.,  //.  officinal  ix  de  Fi].. 
both  in  the  Lagunes  of  Mexico,  the  latter  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  H. 
Ghilanii  de  Fil..  in  the  river' Amazon. 

Fam.  Gnathobdellidae.  Leeches  with  jaws.  Pharynx  armed  with  three  fre- 
quently serrated  jaws,  and  folded  longitudinally.  In  front  of  the  mouth  there 
is  a  ringed,  spoon-shaped  process,  which  forms  a  kind  of  oral  sucker.  The 
cocoon  has  a  spongy  shell.  Jlirudo  L.  Usually  with  95  distinct  rings,  of  which 
four  are  upon  the  spoon-shaped  upper  lip.  The  three  anterior  rings,  the  fifth 
and  the  eighth,  bear  the  five  pairs  of  eyes.  The  male  genital  opening  lies  between 
the  24th  and  25th,  the  female  between  the  29th  and  -30th  rings.  The  three 
jaws  are  finely  serrated  and  can  be  moved  like  a  circular  saw  in  a  manner 
well  adapted  to  inflict  a  wound,  which  readily  heals,  in  the  external  skin 
of  man.  The  stomach  has  eleven  pairs  of  lateral  cieea,  of  which  the  last  pair  is 
very  long.  The  cocoons  are  deposited  in  damp  earth.  //.  medicinalis  L.,  with 
the  variety  distinguished  as  nffirinul is.  possesses  80  to  90  fine  teeth  on  the  free 
edge  of  the  jaws  ard  attains  a  length  of  about  six  inches.  They  were 
formerly  common  in  Germany  and  are  still  frequently  to  be  found  in  Hungary 
and  France.  They  are  cultivated  in  special  ponds  and  take  three  years 
to  attain  sexual  maturity.  Ha-niojjxix  vont.i'  Moq.  Tand,  the  horse-leech. 
30  coarse  teeth  on  the  edge  of  the  jaws,  which  enable  it  to  inflict  wounds  on 
soft  mucous  membranes.  The  horse-leech  is  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially North  Africa.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  interior  of  the  pharynx  of  horses, 
cattle  and  men.  Anlastmniim  yulo  Moq.  Tand.  Also  known  as  the  horse- 
leech, feeds  on  Mollusca.  ycplu'lix  Sav..  JV.  rult/itrix  Moq.  Tand. 

Fam.  Branchiobdellidse.  The  body  in  the  extended  condition  "is  nearly 
cylindrical  and  is  composed  of  few  unequally  ringed  segments.  There  is  a 
bilobed  cephalic  lobe  without  eyes,  with  a  well-developed  sucker  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  Pharynx  without  proboscis,  with  two  flat  jaws  lying  one 
above  the  other.  Bnuicli'ioliilcHu  jxirnxif/i  Henle,  B.  astari  Odier. 


CLASS  IV.— ROTATORIA  *  =  ROTIFERA. 

With  a  retractile  ciliated  apparatus  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
wit/t  cerebral  ganglion  and  excretory  canals-;  without  heart  or  true 
vascular  system.  The  sexes  are  separate,. 

The  Rotifera  are  Worms  which  can  be  derived  from  Loven's  larva 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arthropoda,  since  they  are  without 
limbs  and  do  not  develop  metameres.  The  body  of  the  Rotifera  is 
certainly  externally  segmented  and  divided  into  more  or  less  sharply 

*  Ehrenberg,  '•  Die  Inf usionsthierchen  als  vollki  >mmene  Organismen;"  Leipzig. 
1838.  Dujarctm,  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Infusoires,"  Paris.  1841.  Dalrymple, 
Phil.  Tninx.  Hoy,  Soc.  1844.  Fr.  Leydig,  •'  Ueber  den  Bau  unddie  systematise-he 
Stdlung  der  Kivderthiere,"  Zr'itxdn:  fur  MV.V.V.  Zool..  Ed.  VI..  18o4.  F.  <A>hn, 
"Ueber  Radt-rthiere,"  Zetxchr.  fiir  wis*.  ZvoL.  P.d.  VJl.,  1856.  Bd.  IX.,  1858, 
Bd.  XII..  18(>2.  Gosse,  "  On  the  Structure,  Functions  and  Homologies  of  the 
Manducatory  Organs  of  the  class  Rotifera,"/'///'/.  Trait*.,  1856.  W.  Salensky, 
'•  Beitriige  xAir  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Brachionus  urceolaris,"  Xcitxclir. 
fiir  n-i*x.  Ziwl..  Tuin.  XXII..  1872. 
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defined  and  verv  dissimilar  regions,  but  the  internal  organs  show  no 
trace  of  any  corresponding  segmentation.  There  is  therefore  no  true 
segmentation,  i.e.,  division  of  the  body  into  metarneres.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  distinguish  an  anterior  region  of  the  body,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  viscera  are  situated,  and  a  posterior  movable  foot-like 
region,  which  terminates  in  two  opposed  pincer-like  styles  and  is 
used  both  in  locomotion  and  for  attachment.  The  broad  anterior 
portion  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  narrow  posterior  region,  is  often 
divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  several  rings,  which  can  be 
drawn  into  one  another  like  the  rings  of  a  telescope  and  can  be  bent 
more  or  less  freely 
upon  one  another. 

The  anterior  cili- 
ated and  usually  re- 
tractile apparatus 
which  projects  at  the 
anterior  end,  and  is 
termed  the  trochdl 
disc,  or  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  rotating 
wheel,  the  wheel  ar- 
il fin,  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  the 
Rotifera.  Very  fre- 
quently, especially  in 
the  parasitic  forms, 
this  trochal  disc  is  re- 
duced, and  in  certain 
cases  entirely  aborted 
(Apsilus).  In  Notom- 
innta  tardigrada  the 
trochal  disc  is  reduced 
to  a  small  ciliated 
lip  round  the  mouth;  in  Ilydat'tHd  (fig.  324)  to  the  margin  of  the 
head,  the  whole  circumference  of  which  is  ciliated.  In  other 
cases  the  ciliated  edge  projects  over  the  head  and  forms  the  so- 
called  double  wheel,  e.g.,  PJiilodina,  Brachionus,  or  becomes  a 
ciliated  cephalic  shield,  e.<j.,  M'egalotrocha,  Tubicolaria.  Finally,  it 
may  be  produced  into  ciliated  processes  of  various  form  (Floscularia, 
Stephanoceros).  As  a  rule,  the  cilia  form  a  continuous  border, 
starting  from  the  mouth  and  returning  to  it.  The  cilia  are  chiefly 

26 


Fl&  321.-  Jly<l,itinn  xnifn  (after  F.  Cohn).  a,  Female ;  I, 
male.  Ror,  Trochal  disc  ;  CSl  •  contractile  vesicle ;  Wtr, 
ciliated  funnel  of  the  excretory  apparatus  (Ex)  •  K,  jaws  ; 
DI-,  salvary  glands  ;  J/<?,  stomach,  Or,  ovary;  T, 
P,  penis. 
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concerned  in  locomotion,  but  in  addition  they  play  an  important  part 
in  attracting  small  particles  of  food.  There  is  also  a  second  row  of 
delicate  vibratile  cilia,  extending  on  either  side  from  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  trochal  disc  to  the  mouth  [parts  of  the  continuous  border  of 
cilia  just  mentioned  as  starting  from  the  mouth],  which  is  placed  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  trochal  disc.  These  cilia  serve  to  guide  the 
small  food  particles  which  are  captured  by  the  trochal  disc  into  the 
mouth. 

Alimentary  canal. — The  mouth  leads  into  a  dilated  pharynx  (fig. 
324),  provided  with  a  special  armature.  The  parts  of  the  armature 
are  in  continual  movement,  and  serve  for  mastication.  Following 
the  pharynx  there  is  a  short  cesophageal  tube ;  this  leads  into  the 
digestive  sac,  which  is  lined  with  large  ciliated  cells.  The  anterior  or 
gastric  part  of  this  cavity  is  wide,  and  receives  two  large  glandular 
tubes,  which  may  sometimes  be  resolved  into  unicellular  glands. 
They  may  be  explained  from  their  function  as  salivary  or  pancreatic 
glands.  The  posterior  narrow  intestinal  part  usually  opens  into  a 
cloaca]  chamber,  which  is  likewise  ciliated  and  opens  on  the  dorsal 
surface  at  the  point  where  the  foot4ike  posterior  region  joins  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  In  some  Rotifer  a,  as  for  example  Asco- 
morpha,  Asplanchna,  the  intestine  ends  blindly. 

A  blood-vascular  system  is  always  wanting,  and  the  body  cavity 
is  filled  with  a  clear  vascular  nuid.  The  structures,  erroneously 
described  by  Ehreiiberg  as  vessels,  are  in  reality  the  transversely 
striped  muscles  and  muscular  networks  beneath  the  integument. 

Respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body; 
special  organs  of  respiration  are  wanting. 

Excretory  organs. — The  so-called  respiratory  canals  are  excreto'ry, 
and  correspond  to  segmental  organs.  They  consist  of  two  sinuous 
longitudinal  canals  with  cellular  walls  and  with  nuid  contents,  and 
they  communicate  with  the  body  cavity  by  ciliated  funnel-shaped 
openings  placed  at  the  end  of  short  ciliated  lateral  branches  (vibratile 
organs).  They  open  into  the  cloaca  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a 
contractile  vesicle  (respiratory  vesicle). 

The  nervous  system  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Platyhelminthes.  The 
central  part  of  it  consists  of  a  simple  or  bi-lobed  cerebral  ganglion 
placed  above  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  off  nerves  to  peculiar  cuta- 
neous sense  organs  and  to  the  muscles.  Eyes  are  often  present,  and 
lie  upon  the  brain  either  as  an  x-shaped  unpaired  pigment  body  or  as 
paired  pigment  spots  provided  with  refractile  spheres.  The  above- 
mentioned  cutaneous  sense  organs,  which  are  probably  tactile,  h;ive 
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the  form  of  prominences  beset  with  hairs  and  seta1,  or  even  of  tubular 
elongated  processes  of  the  skin  (respiratory  organs  of  the  neck), 
beneath  which  the  sensory  nerves  end  in  ganglionic  swellings. 

Generative  organs. — The  sexes  are  separate,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  strongly  marked  dimorphism.  The  very  small  males  have 
neither  oesophagus  nor  intestinal  canal,  which  are  reduced  to  a  string- 
like  rudiment;  and  they  leave  the  egg  completely  developed.  Tlu-ir 
generative  organs  are  reduced  to  a  testicular  sac  filled  with 
spermatozoa,  the  muscular  duct  of  which  opens  at  the  hinder  end 
of  the  body,  sometimes  on  a  papilliforni  protuberance.  The  generative 
organs  of  the  females,  which  are  far  larger  than  the  males,  consist  of 
a  roundish  ovary  filled  with  developing  ova,  and  of  a  short  oviduct 
which  contains  one  or  but  few  ripe  ova,  and  usually  opens  into  the 
cloaca,  Almost  all  Rotifera  are  oviparous;  and  their  eggs  are 
distinguishable  into  thin-shelled  summer  eyys  and  thick-shelled 
winter  eggs.  They  carry  both  kinds  of  eggs  about  on  their  body, 
but  the  summer  eggs  not  unfrequently  undergo  their  embryonic 
development  in  the  oviduct.  The  summer  eggs  probably  develop 
parthogenetically,  since  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  appear 
the  males  are  not  to  be  found.  The  thick-shelled  winter  eggs, 
which  are  often  dark  coloured,  are  produced  in  the  autumn  and 
fertilized. 

Development. — As  far  as  the  embryonic  development  is  known,  it 
shows  a  great  agreement  with  that  of  many  Gasteropoda  (Calyptrceci). 
The  ova  undergo  an  irregular  segmentation.  The  cells  proceeding 
from  the  smaller  segmentation  spheres  become  accumulated  at  one 
pole,  and  finally  enclose  the  darker  coloured  yolk  cells  completely,  so 
that  a  two-layered  embryo  is  formed.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layer 
are  much  poorer  in  granules  than  are  those  of  the  central  entoderm 
layer,  and  form  the  ectoderm.  A  depression  of  the  ectoderm  is 
formed  on  the  (later)  ventral  surface,  from  the  side  walls  of  which 
the  two  lobes  of  the  trochal  disc  grow  out  (like  the  oral  lobes  of 
mollusc  embryos).  The  hinder  portion  of  the  depression  becomes 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  at  the  base  of  which  a  pit  forming 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  cloaca  makes  its  appearance.  The  mouth 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  developed  anteriorly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  The  ganglion  arises  from  the 
ectoderm  in  the  cephalic  region.  There  are  no  reliable  observations 
on  the  formation  of  the  mesoblast.  In  the  male  embryo  the 
development  takes  a  different  course,  the  alimentary  canal  not  being 
completely  developed.  The  free  development  takes  place  either 
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without  or  with  an  inconsiderable  and  sometimes  retrogressive 
metamorphosis.  This  latter  is  most  striking  in  the  Floscularidce, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  adult  state. 

The  Rotifera  principally  inhabit  fresh  water,  in  which  they  swim 
about  by  means  of  the  trochal  disc,  and  sometimes  they  attach  them- 
selves to  foreign  objects  by  means  of  the  forked  glandular  foot. 
When  thus  attached,  they  extend  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  cilia  begin  to  move.  The  currents  set  up  by  the  latter 
convey  to  the  mouth  food  material,  such  as  small  Infusoria,  Algse, 
Diatoms.  Some  species  live  in  gelatinous  sheaths  and  delicate  tubes, 
others  (Gonochilus)  are  fixed  by  their  foot  in  a  common  gelatinous 
mass,  and  are  united  to  form  a  free-swimming  colony.  A  relatively 
small  number  are  parasitic.  It  seems  that  many  species  are  able  to 
endure  drying,  if  it  be  not  too  prolonged. 

Fain.  Floscularidse.  Fixed  Rut/fern  with  a  long  transversely  ringed  foot, 
usually  surrounded  by  gelatinous  coverings  and  tubes.  The  margin  of  the 
head  has  a  lobed  or  deeply  cleft  wheel-organ.  Floscularia  proboxcidea  Ehrbg., 
SteplianocefOS  Eirliluirnii  Ehrbg..  Tulii/'ular/a  nnjax  Ehrbg..  Milicrrta  rinijens 
L..  Conodiilus  rolrox,  Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Philodinidae.  Free,  often  creeping  (in  a  looping  manner)  Rot  if  em  ; 
with  double-wheeled  rotatory  organ,  and  jointed,  telescopically  retractile  foot, 
without  gelatinous  investment.  CalUd'nta  i-li-ijnns  Ehrbg..  Sot  if  IT  rulf/itris 
Oken  (7?.  rcdivivux  Cuv.),  Pliilodina  erytlirophthalma  Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Brachionidae.  Rot'tfem  with  bifid  or  multifid  wheel-organ  ;  with 
broad,  shield-shaped  armoured  body  ;  and  foot  ringed,  or  with  short  segments. 
BracMonus  Baltcri  O.  Fr.  Miill..  ]>.  iiiilifni-ix  Ehrbg..  Euchlnnix  triqurtra 
Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Hydatinidse.  Edge  of  wheel-organ  prolonged  into  numerous  processes 
(multifid)  or  only  sinuous  ;  skin  delicate,  often  ringed  ;  foot  short,  usually 
forked,  with  two  setas  or  pincer  -shaped.  Hydathia  Ehrbg..  //.  xenta  0.  Fr. 
Miill.  with  E>t1-('i-/n/li'n  lii/flittinrr  Ehrbg.,  as  male,  yotommatn  tardlijrada, 
Ldg..  N.  Brachioniis  Ehrbg.,  JV.jMrfixUti  Ehrbg. 

Fam.  Asplanchnidae.  The  sac-like  unarmoured  body  is  destitute  of  rectum 
and  anus.  Aspla/ncJina  S/cl/uliHi  Ldg..  -1.  mi/niit'li'o  Ehrbg.,  Axromorjrfia 
germanica  Ldg. 

Two  groups  of  small  animals  are  allied  to  the  Rotifera  :  —  (1)  the 
Echinoderidae  which  Dujardin  and  Greef  regarded  as  connecting  links  between 
Vrnii/'s  and  Arthropoda  (EcJvinoderes  I)ii/«r<linii  Clap.,  E.  xctiycra  Greef)  ; 
and  (2)  the  Gastrotricha  *  or  Ichthydina  ( 


*  Compare  E.  jUi'tscJiniknff',  "  Ueber  einige  wenig  bekannte  niedere  Thier- 
formen."  Zi-itxclir.  far  w/xx.  Zool.,  Tom.  XV.,  LS6.~>.  Al?o  the  works  of 
H.  Ludwitr  and  0.  Biitschli. 
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ARTHROPODA. 


Lateral  h/  »i/m  metrical  a'nininln  u-itli  keteronomously  segmented  body 
and  jointed  x>'i/itt<:nt<il  "j>j"  •mlniji's  ;  ftth  l>raiit  (iniprtKi-sophd.yeal 
ganglia)  and  ventral  nerve  cord  (ganglionic  chain). 

The  most  important  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  ArtJ/ro- 
poilti  from  the  closely  allied  segmented  worms,  and  is  an  essential 
condition  of  a  higher  organization  and  grade  of  life,  is  the  possession 
of  jointed  segmental  appendages  which  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion. 
In  place  of  the  unjointed  parapodia  of  the  Chcetopoda,  jointed 
appendages  more  adapted  for  locomotion  and  confined  to  the  ventral 
surface,  are  present.  Every  segment  may  possess  a  ventral  pair  of 
appendages  which,  in  the  simplest  case,  are  short  and  consist  of  only 
a  few  joints  (Peripatus)  (fig.  325).  While  in  the  Annelida  loco- 


FIG.  325.  —  Penpatui  nij^-nnis  (after  Moseley). 


motion  is  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  segments  and  undulatory 
movements  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  Arthropod  n  the  function  of 
locomotion  is  removed  from  the  chief  axis  of  the  body  to  the 
secondary  axes,  i.e.,  to  the  paired  appendages,  with  the  result  of  the 
possibility  of  a  much  more  efficient  discharge  of  the  function.  The 
appendages  enable  the  Arthrt>j>»d<i  not  only  to  swim  and  creep  with 
much  greater  ease  and  speed,  but  also  to  execute  various  kinds  of 
more  complicated  movement,  e.g.,  running,  climbing,  springing,  and 
flying.  The  Arthropoda  are,  therefore,  true  terrestrial  and  aerial 
animals. 

The  high  development  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  as  paired 
appendages  leads  of  necessity  to  a  second  essential  property,  viz.,  to 
the  heteronomtj  of  the  segmentation,  and  in  connection  with  this  to  the 
hardening  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  to  form  a  firm  exo-i-keleton. 
Jf  the  function  of  the  limbs  is  to  be  perfectly  discharged,  there  will 
be  need  of  a  considerable  mass  of  muscle,  the  points  of  attachment 
of  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  integument  of  the  body. 
The  insertions  of  the  appendages  and  their  muscles,  therefore,  require 
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rigid  surfaces,  which  are  obtained  partly  by  the  development  of 
internal  chitinous  tendons  and  plates,  and  partly  by  the  hardening 
of  the  integument  and  the  fusion  of  several  segments  to  form 
larger  armoured  regions.  It  is  only  when  the  movements  are 
simpler  and  resemble  those  of  Annelids,  that  all  the  segments 
remain  independent  and  bear  similar  appendages  along  the  whole 

length  of  the  body 
(larva?,  Myriapoda). 
In  general,  three 
regions  of  the  body 
can  be  distinguished, 
the  head,  the  thorax, 
and  the  abdomen,  the 
appendages  of  which 
possess  respectively  a 
different  structure 
andfunction(fig.326). 
The  head  constitutes  the  short  and  compact  anterior  region  of  the 
body,  is  covered  by  a  hard  integument,  encloses  the  brain  and  bears 
the  sense  organs  and  mouth-parts  (jaws).  The  appendages  of  this 
region  are  modified  to  form  the  antennce  and  jairs.  The'  head  of 
Arthropods,  as  compared  with  that  of  Annelids,  contains,  besides  the 
frontal  (pra?oral)  or  antenna!  segment  and  the  oral  segment,  in 


FIG.  326. — Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  of  an  Acridium,  seen 
from  the  side.     St.,  Stigmata  ;  T,  tympanum. 


FIG.  327. — Squilla  nxnit>».      A',  A"  Antenna?;  Kf,   Kf"  the  anterior  maxillipeds   on   the 
cephalo-thorax  ;  B',  B",  S'",  the  three  pairs  of  biramous  feet. 

addition  at  least  one  jaw  segment,  the  appendages  of  which  may,  in 
larval  life  (Nauplius),  still  function  as  legs.  Usually,  however, 
several  of  the  succeeding  segments  whose  appendages  function  as 
jaws  form  part  of  the  head. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  body,  or  thorax,  is  likewise  distinguished 
by  a  relatively  intimate  fusion  of  some  or  all  of  its  segments,  as  well 
as  by  the  hardness  of  its  integument.  It  is  sometimes  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  head,  sometimes  fused  with  the  head  to  form  a 
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region  of  the  body  called  the  cephalothorax  (tig.  327).     The  thorax 
bears  the  appendages  which  are  of  most  importance  in  locomotion. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  or  abdomen,  is  composed  of 
distinctly  separate  rings,  and  is,  as  a,  rule,  without  appendages. 
When  the  latter  are  present,  they  serve  partly  as  aids  to  locomotion 
(abdominal  feet),  partly  for  respiration,  or  for  carrying  the  eggs  and 
for  copulation.  More  rarely,  as  for  example  in  the  scorpions,  the 
abdomen  is  divided  into  a  broad  anterior  region,  the  prceabdomen, 
and  a  narrow  movable  posterior  region,  the  postabdomen. 

The  skin,  as  in  the  J />/»//</",  consists  of  two  different  layers, — an 
external  firm,  usually  homogeneous  chitinous  layer,  and  an  internal 
soft  layer,  which  is  composed  of  polygonal  cells  (matrix,  hypodermic] 
and  secretes  in  layers  the  at  first  soft  chitinous  cuticle  (tig.  22). 
The  latter  usually  becomes  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
salts  in  the  chitinous  basis,  so  as  to  form  the  firm  exoskeletal 
armour,  which,  however,  is  interrupted  between  each  segment  by 
thin  connecting  membranes.  The  various  cuticular  appendages  of 
the  skin  (fig.  22,  a,  b,  c),  which  may  have  the  form  of  simple  or 
pennate  hairs,  of  filaments,  seta?,  spines  and  hooks,  originate  as 
processes  and  outgrowths  of  the  cellular  matrix.  The  chitinous 
cuticle  together  with  its  appendages  is  from  time  to  time,  principally 
in  the  young  stage  during  the  period  of  growth,  renewed,  the  old 
cuticle  being  cast  off  as  a  continuous  membrane  (ecdysis.  or  moult). 

The  muscular  system  never  constitutes  a  continuous  envelope 
but  the  muscles  are  usually  broken  up  into  segments  which  corre- 
spond with  the  segmentation  of  the  animal.  The  muscles  of  the 
body  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  bundles  in  the 
different,  segments,  and  are  frequently  interrupted.  There  are  in 
addition  large  groups  of  muscles,  which  move  the  appendages.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  always  cross-striped. 

The  internal  organization  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Annelida,  but 
does  not  present  such  a  well-marked  internal  segmentation. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  brain,  oesophageal  commissures 
and  a  ventral  cord.  The  latter  usually  has  the  form  of  a  ganglionic 
chain  (fig.  328),  and  is  placed  beneath  the  alimentary  canal.  Some- 
times, however,  it  exhibits  great  concentration,  and  may  have  the 
form  of  an  unsegmented  ganglionic  mass  beneath  the  <  esophagus. 
The  segmentation  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain  presents  in  details 
the  greatest  variations ;  in  general,  however,  it  corresponds  to  the 
heteronornous  segmentation  of  the  animal,  in  that  in  the  larger 
regions  of  the  body,  which  have  arisen  by  fusion  of  several  segments, 
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an  approximation  or  fusion  of  the  corresponding  ganglia  has  taken 
place.  In  one  case  only,  viz.,  in  the  Pentastomidte,  which  in  form 
and  grade  of  life  resemble  the  intestinal  worms,  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  oesophageal  commissure  is  not  swollen  out  to  form  a  cerebral 
ganglion,  and  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  com- 
pressed together  into  a  common  gangli- 
|6/rj  onic  mass  beneath  the  oesophagus.  In 

all  other  cases  the  brain  is  a  large  gangli- 
onic  mass  lying  above  the  oesophagus, 
and  connected  by  means  of  the  cesophageal 
ring  with  the  anterior  ganglion  of  the 
ventral  chain,  which  is  usually  placed  in 
the  head  and  is  known  as  the  subceso- 
phageal  ganglion  (fig.  328).  The  sense 
nerves  arise  from  the  brain,  while  the 
ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain  send  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  organs  of  locomotion  and 
the  body  covering. 

Visceral  nervous  system. — In  addition 
to  the  brain  and  ventral  ganglionic  chain, 
which  are  comparable  to  the  cerebro- spinal 
system  of  Vertebrata,  we  can  distinguish 
in  the  larger  and  more  highly  organised 
Arthropods,  a  visceral  nervous  system 
(sympathetic),  which  consists  of  special 
ganglia  and  plexuses  connected  with  the 
other  system  and  specially  distributed  to 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  higher  Ar- 
thropoda,  paired  and  unpaired  visceral 
nerves  are  very  generally  present,  both 
of  which  have  their  origin  in  the  brain. 
Sense  organs. — Eyes  are  most  generally 

FIG.  328.— Nervous  system  of     distributed,  and  are  only  absent  in  a  few 

parasitic  forms.  In  their  simplest  form 
they  are  paired  or  unpaired  structures 
placed  upon  the  brain,  provided  with  re- 
fractive bodies,  and  with  or  without  a 
simple  lens  (stemmata,  or  simple  eyes). 
The  compound  eyes,  which  are  always  paired,  are  much  more 
complicated.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nervous 
rods  and  crystalline  cones,  and  may  be  divided  into  faceted  eyes 


the  larva  of  Coccinella  (after 
Ed.  Brandtj.  Ofr,  Frontal 
K:m<rlion;  6r,  brain  ;  Sy,  sub- 
o'Miphageal  ganglion;  G'  to 
G",  ganglia  of  the  ventral 
chain  in  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 
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anil  eyes  with  smooth  cornea  (Cladocei-<i).  The  former  possr— 
iiumerous  lenses,  and  are  sometimes  placed  on  movable  stalks 
(Decapoda).  Occasionally  accessory  eyes  are  found  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  on  the  jaws  and  between  the  legs  of  the  abdomen 
(Euphausia). 

Auditory  organs  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  Crustacea  as 
auditory  vesicles  with  otoliths  in  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior 
antenna-,  or  rarely  in  the  appendage  of  the  abdomen  known  as  the 
fan  (tail  of  Mysis).  In  Tnsecta,  auditory  organs  of  a  very  different 
structure  have  been  discovered. 

Olfiictori/  organs  are  also  widely  distributed.  They  are  situated 
on  the  surface  of  the  antenna?,  and  consist  of  delicate  tubes  or 
peculiar  conical  projections,  beneath  which  the  sense  nerves  end  in 
gangiionic  swellings. 

Tactile  organs.  The  antennas  and  palps  of  the  oral  appendages 
and  the  ends  of  the  limbs  have  a  tactile  function.  These  parts  are 
provided  with  peculiar  hairs  and  seta?,  beneath  which  nerves  end  in 
gangiionic  swellings. 

Alimentary  canal. — An  independent  digestive  apparatus  is  always 
present,  but  its  structure  and  degree  of  development  are  very 
various.  The  alimentary  canal  is  only  exceptionally  degenerated 
and  absent  (Rhizocephala).  The  mouth  is  placed  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  head.  It  is  furnished  with  a  projecting  upper  lip, 
and  usually  with  paired  appendages,  which  are  used  either  for 
masticating  or  for  piercing  and  sucking.  A  narrow  or  wide 
oesophagus  leads  into  the  intestine,  which  either  simply  traverses  the 
axis  of  the  body  or  is  disposed  in  several  coils.  The  oesophagus  and 
midgut  (chyle  stomach)  may  even  be  divided  into  several  regions, 
and  may  possess  salivary  glands  and  hepatic  appendages  of  various 
size. 

Excretory  organs. — Urinary  organs  are  widely  distributed.  In 
the  simplest  form  they  appear  as  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  intestine 
(lower  Crustacea),  in  a  more  highly  developed  sta,te  as  tubular 
filiform  diverticula  of  the  hindgut  (Midplijhifiii  tubes)  (fig.  329).  In 
the  Crustacea,  glands  are  present  in  the  shell  (shell  glands]  and  in 
the  base  of  the  posterior  antenna? ;  they  are  regarded  as  the 
morphological  equivalents  of  segmental  organs. 

The  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  present  the  greatest 
differences  in  the  various  groups  of  the  Arthropoda.  In  the 
simplest  case  the  clear,  more  rarely  coloured  blood  fluid,  which  is 
often  corpusculated,  fills  the  body  cavity  and  the  interstices  of  all 
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the  organs,  and  is  circulated  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Not  unf requently  (A c/i th eres 
and  Cyclops]  the  circulation  is  effected  by  the  regularly  repeated 
movements  of  certain  organs  (intestine,  vibratile  plates,  etc.) ;  in 
other  cases,  a  short  saccular  heart  is  present  dorsally  above  the 
intestine ;  or  a  long  vascular  tube  (the  dorsal  vessel],  divided  into 
chambers,  serves  as  a  propelling  organ.  From  this,  vessels  (arteries] 

may  arise,  which  conduct  the  blood  in 
definite  directions.  Vessels  for  returning 
the  blood  (veins]  may  also  be  present. 
These  either  begin  in  the  body  cavity, 
or  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the 
arteries  by  capillary  vessels.  The  vascular 
system  seems  never  to  be  completely 
closed,  since  even  when  the  circulation  is 
most  complete,  lacimar  spaces  of  the  body 
cavity  are  found  inserted  in  the  course 
of  the  vessels. 

Respiration  is  very  frequently  effected, 
especially  in  the  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate species  of  Arthropoda,  by  means  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  In  the 
larger  aquatic  forms,  the  function  of  respi- 
ration is  assumed  by  special  tubular, 
usually  branched  appendages  of  the  limbs 
(branch  iu) ;  while  in  the  air-brea thing 
Insects,  Centipedes,  Scorpions,  and  Spiders, 
respiration  is  performed  by  means  of  in- 
ternal branched  tubes  filled  with  air 
(tracheae)  or  by  pulmonary  sacs  (fan 
tracheae], 

The  reproduction  of  the  Arthropoila  is 
usually  sexual,  but  sometimes  takes  place 
by  the  development  of  unfertilized  ova 
(parthenogenesis).  Ovaries  and  testes  are  in 
their  origin  paired,  as  are  also  the  gene- 
rative ducts,  which  often  have  a  common  terminal  portion  and 
open  by  a  median  generative  aperture  (Insecta,  Arachnoidea].  With 
a  few  exceptions  (Cirripedia,  Tardigrada],  the  sexes  are  separate. 
Males  and  females  frequently  differ  essentially  in  their  entire  form 
and  organization.  In  rare  cases,  for  example  in  the  parasitic 


FIG.  320. — Alimentary  canal  of 
Fontin  Ajvrv\Kvp  (after  TVew- 
port).  K,  Proboscis  (Maxilla?) ; 
Sp,  salivary  glands  ;  Oe,  oeso- 
plmgus  ;  S,  sucking  stomach  ; 
-l/i/,  Miilpighian  tubes;  Ail, 
rectum. 
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Crustacea,  there  is  such  a  marked  sexual  dimorphism  that  the  males 
remain  small  and  dwarfed,  and  are  attached  like  parasites  to  the 
body  of  the  female.  During  the  act  of  copulation,  which  is  often 
limited  to  the  external  union  of  the  two  sexes,  the  spermatophores 
are  fastened  to  the  female  genital  segment  or  thrust  into  the  vagina 
by  the  organ  of  copulation,  whence  they  sometimes  pass  into  a 
special  receptaculum  seminis.  Most  ArtJimpoda  are  oviparous,  but 
in  almost  every  group  there  are  viviparous  forms.  The  eggs  are 
frequently  carried  about  by  the  mother,  or  deposited  in  protected 
places  where  food  may  easily  be  obtained.  The  embryonic  development 
{i.e.,  development  within  the  egg)  is  characterised,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  small  stout  embryos  of  the  Gijdopidw,  Pentastomidce  and 
Acarina,  by  the  presence  of  a  ventrally  placed  primitive  streak,  from 
which  especially  the  ganglionic  chain  and  the  ventral  parts  of  the 
segments  proceed.  The  moi'e  or  less  complex  embryonic  development 
is  usually  followed  by  a  complicated  metamorphosis,  during  which 
the  young  form  as  larva  undergoes  several  ecdyses.  Numerous  seg- 
ments and  parts  present  in  the  adult  are  not  unfrequently  wanting  in 
the  just-hatched  larva;  in  other  cases,  all  the  segments  of  the  adult 
are  indeed  present,  but  are  not  as  yet  fused  together  to  form  regions. 
In  such  cases,  the  larva?  resemble  the  Annelida  in  their  homonomous 
segmentation,  and  in  their  locomotion  and  mode  of  life.  The  meta- 
morphosis may  however  be  retrogressive  ;  the  larva?  are  hatched  with 
sense  organs  and  appendages,  but  in  the  further  course  of  develop- 
ment they  become  parasitic,  lose  their  eyes  and  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  develop  into  strange  unsegmented  (Lernmi-)  or  entozoon-like 
(Pentastomidce)  forms. 

The  Arthropoda  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
aquatic  forms  which  breathe  by  gills  are  lower  and,  from  a  genetic 
point  of  view,  older  than  the  air-breathing  members  of  the  same 
group,  inasmuch  as  the  ]>rn nc/tiata  or  Crustacea  are  the  older,  the 
Tracheata  the  younger  types. 


CLASS    I. -CRUSTACEA.* 

Aquatic  Arthropoda,  which  breathe  by  means  of  yills.  They  have 
tiro  pairs  uf  antennas;  numerous  pi  if  red  legs  on  the  tltorax,  «ml 
usually  also  on  the  abdomen. 

*  Milne  Edwards,  •'  Histoire  natnrelle  des  Crustaces,"  3  vol.  and  atlas.  ls:;<- 
1840.  C.  Clans.  •'  Untersuchungen  zur  Erforschung  der  genealogiscnen  Grnud- 
lage  des  Crustaceensystems."  Wien.  187<i. 
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The  Crustacea,  wlio.se  name  is  derived  from  the  body  covering 
(which  is  often  hardened),  are  principally  aquatic  animals.  Some 
forms,  however,  can  live  on  land,  and  possess  respiratory  organs 
adapted  for  breathing  air.  An  important  character  of  the  group 
is  the  great  number  of  paired  appendages.  The  appendages  of  all 
the  segments,  even  those  of  the  head,  may  be  used  in  locomotion 
(fig.  330).  As  a  rule,  the  head  fuses  with  the  thorax,  or  at  any  rate 
with  one  or  more  of  the  thoracic  segments,  to  form  a  cephalothorax ; 
which  is  followed  by  the  remaining  free  thoracic  segments.  Some- 
times, however,  these  two  regions  of  the  body  remain  distinct.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  seldom  so  sharply  marked  oft'  from  one  another 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Insecta :  usually  certain  appendages,  the 
so-called  maxillipeds,  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  legs 
and  jaws,  and  being  placed  at  the  boundary  between  the  two 

regions  may  be  rec- 
koned either  as  be- 
longing to  the  head 
or  the  thorax.  The 
fusion  of  the  seg- 
ments may  be  very 
extensive ;  not  only 
may  the  head  and 
thorax  be  united, 
but  the  boundary  be- 
tween thorax  and 
abdomen  may  vanish, 
and  the  segmentation 
may  even  disappear.  As  a  general  rule,  the  form  of  the  body 
presents  extraordinary  differences  in  the  various  groups.  A  redupli- 
cature  of  the  skin  arching  over  the  thorax  and  covering  the  body  as 
a  shell  is  frequently  present.  This  fold  of  the  integument  constitutes, 
in  extreme  cases,  a  mantle-like  investment,  which  may  develop 
calcareous  plates  and  occasion  a  certain  resemblance  to  Lamelli- 
branchs  (Cirripedia).  In  other  cases  the  body  has  quite  lost  its 
segmentation,  and  the  animal  resembles  a  worm  (Lemcece,  Sacculina). 
On  the  head  there  are  usually  two  pairs  of  antenna?,  which 
function  as  sense  organs  and  sometimes  also  as  organs  of  locomotion 
or  of  prehension.  There  is  a  pair  of  large  jaws  (the  mandibles),  one 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  over  which  a  small  plate,  known  as  the 
upper  lip,  often  projects.  The  mandibles  are  simple  but  very  rigid 
and  hard  masticating  plates,  which  are  usually  toothed  and  correspond 
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FIG.  330. —  Gammarus  ntglectu*  (after  G.  O.  Sars).  A',  A", 
The  two  antennas ;  Kf,  maxilliped  ;  F  F',  first  to  seventh 
thoracic  feet ;  Sf,  anterior  swimming  feet. 
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morphologically  to  the  eoxal  joint  of  a  limb,  the  following  joints 
developing  into  a  palp-like  appendage  (mandibular  /"'//>).  Then 
follow  one  or  more  pairs  of  weaker  jaws  (maxillce),  and  one  or 
more  pairs  of  maxillipeds,  which  more  or  less  resemble  the  legs 
and,  in  parasitic  forms,  are  often  used  for  adhering  (fig.  331).  In 
parasitic  forms,  the  upper  and  under  lips  not  unfrequently  give  rise 
to  a  .suctorial  proboscis,  in  which  the  styliform  mandibles  are  placed. 
The  appendages  of  the  thorax,  of  which  at  least  three  pairs  are 
present  (Ostracoda),  present  an  extremely  various  structure,  in 
accordance  with  the 
mode  of  life  and  the 
use  made  of  them. 
They  are  either  broad 
leaf  -  shaped  swimming 
feet  (Phijllopoda],  or  bi- 
ramous  appendages 
(Copepodci] ;  they  may 
serve  to  produce  currents 
in  the  water  like  the 
feet  of  the  Cirripedia, 
or  they  may  be  used  for 
crawling,  walking,  and 
running  (Isopoda,  Deca- 
poda}.  In  the  latter 
case,  some  of  them  end 
with  hooks  or  chelse. 
Finally  the  appendages 
of  the  abdomen,  which 
frequently  itself  moves 
in  toto  and  assists  in 
locomotion,  are  either 
exclusively  locornotory 
as  jumping  or  swim- 
ming feet  (Amphipoda), 
in  which  case  they  usually  differ  from  the  appendages  of  the  thorax ; 
or  they  serve  with  their  appendages  for  respiration,  as  well  as  for 
carrying  the  eggs,  and  for  copulation  (Decapoda). 

The  internal  organization  is  not  le.ss  varied  than   is   the  external 
form. 

In    the   lower   forms,    the   nervous    system    often   consists   of   a 
ganglionic  mass,  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  and  is  not  further 


FIG.  331.— Young  stage  (larva)  <>f  the  Lobster  (after  G' 
0.  Sars).  a,  The  lurva  seen  from  tlie  side  ;  -ff,  ros- 
trum ;  A',  A",  antennae;  Ef"  third  maxilliped; 
/•",  anterior  ambulatory  leg.  I,  mandible  with  palp; 
c.  anterior  maxilla  with  two  blades  and  palp;  •',  pos- 
terior maxilla  with  vibratile  plate  (scaphognathite) ; 
e,  first,/,  second  maxilliped. 
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segmented.  This  ganglionic  mass  corresponds  to  the  brain  and 
ventral  cord  and  gives  off  all  the  nerves.  In  the  higher  Crustacea, 
a  distinct  brain  and  ventral  ganglionic  chain,  which  is  usually 
elongated  and  of  very  varied  form,  as  well  as  a  rich  plexus  of 
visceral  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  always 
present. 

Of  sense  organs,  eyes  are  the  most  widely  distributed.  They 
may  have  the  form  either  of  simple  eyes  (paired  or  unpaired),  or 
compound  eyes  with  smooth  or  faceted  cornea  ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  often  placed  on  movable  stalks,  which  are  attached  to  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  head.  Auditory  organs  are  also  present  usually 
in  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  antenna,  rarely  in  the  caudal  plate 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (jlfysis).  The  delicate  hairs  and 
filaments  of  the  anterior  antenna  are  probably  olfactory  organs. 

The  digestive  canal  is,  as  a  rule,  straight,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  In  the  higher 
forms  the  oesophagus  is  usually  dilated  in  front  of  the  mesenteron 
(uiidgut)  into  a  stomach  or  crop,  which  is  armed  with  chitinous 
plates.  The  mesenteron  is  provided  with  simple  or  ramified 
hepatic  ca?ca. 

Excretory  organs. — The  so-called  shell  glands  of  the  lower 
Crustacea  are  regarded  as  urinary  organs,  as  are  also  the  glands 
opening  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  antenna  in  the  Malacostraca. 
Ln  the  Entomostraca  the  latter  are  only  preserved  during  larval  life. 
Short  tubes,  which  correspond  to  the  Malpighiaii  tubes  of  the 
Tracheata,  may  also  be  present  on  the  rectum  (Amp/tipoda). 

The  circulatory  organs  present  every  possible  degree  of  perfection, 
from  the  greatest  simplicity  to  the  highest  complication  of  an 
almost  closed  system  of  arterial  and  venous  vessels.  The  blood  is 
usually  colourless,  but  is  sometimes  green  or  even  red,  and  as  a 
rule  contains  cellular  blood  corpuscles. 

Respiratory  organs  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  branchial  tubes  on  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  appendages. 
In  the  first  case  they  are  often  contained  in  a  special  branchial 
cavity  at  the  sides  of  the  cephalothorax. 

Generative  organs. — With  the  exception  of  the  CirripaUa  and 
certain  Isopoda,  all  ( 'rustacea  are  of  separate  sexes.  The  male  and 
female  generative  organs  usually  open  on  the  boundary  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  either  on  the  last  or  the  antepenultimate 
thoracic  ring,  or  on  the  first  abdominal  segment.  The  two  sexes 
are  very  often  distinguished  by  a  number  of  external  characteristics. 
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The  males  are  smaller,  sometimes  even  dwarfed,  and  then  attached 
to  the  females  like  parasites.  They  almost  always  possess  appa- 
ratuses for  holding  the  females  and  for  transferring  the  spermaio- 
plmres  during  copulation.  The  larger  females,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  carry  the  eggs  about  with  them  in  sacs,  the  membranes 
of  which  are  secreted  by  the  so-called  cement  glands. 

Development  takes  place  either  directly  or  by  metamorphosis. 
The  metamorphosis  is  sometimes  retrogressive.  When  the  develop- 
ment is  direct,  the  young  animals,  on  leaving  the  egg,  already  have 
the  body  form  of  the  adult.  The  larva  known  as  the  JWauplius 
(fig.  332)  is  of  great  importance  as  a  point  of  departure.  This 
larva  possesses  an  oval  body,  on  the  ventral  side  of  which  are  present 
three  pairs  of  appendages  for  the  sense  of  taste,  the  prehension  of 
food,  and  for  locomotion.  These  appendages  correspond  to  the  two 
pairs  of  antenna?  and  mandibles  respectively.  Parthenogenesis  is 
said  to  occur  in  certain  groups  (P1>i/Uo- 
poda). 

Almost  all  Crustacea  are  carnivorous. 
Some  of  them  suck  the  juices  of  living 
animals  on  which  they  are  parasitic. 

For  the  systematic  review  of  this 
heterogeneous  group,  it  is  convenient  to 
divide  the  numerous  orders  into  two 
series. 

1.  The    small   simply  organized    Cms-       Pl&.  -332._Naaplius   Iarva   of 
tacea,    the    number    and    form    of    wlm-i-         Snimms,  seen  from  the  side. 

T  .  •  -11     i        •  A    First  appendage  (first  an- 

appendages    is    very   various,   will    be  in-          teima);^  second  appendage 


eluded    as   EntOmOStraca    (O.  Fr.  M  tiller).  (second  antenna)  ;  Mdf,  third 

,1  j  Til     77  appendaqre    (mandible);     Ob, 

To  this  group  belong  the  orders  Phyllo-         upper  lip  ;  z>,  intestine. 


,  Ostracoda,  Copepoda,  and  Cirripedln  . 

2.  The  higher  Crustacea,  characterised  by  a  definite  number  of 
segments  and  appendages,  may  be  grouped  together  as  Malacostraca 
(Aristotle).  In  this  group  are  included  the  orders  of  Arthrostraca 
(Amphipoda  and  Isopoda],  and  Thoracostraca  ((_'u»t«cff(  Sf<>/n<tf<ij>f»/ri. 
Schizopudn,  and  Decapoda\ 

In  addition  there  is  the  genus  Xi'l>«l!«.  which  has  been  hitherto 
erroneously  placed  with  the  Phyllopoda,  but  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  an  ancient  group  connecting  the  PJij/llopoda 
with  thf  Miil«i-uxf,-t«-<i.  and  may  be  opposed  to  the  latter  as  Lept- 
ostraca.  ' 

Finally,  in  addition  to  these    chief   divisions,  there  is  a  number 
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of  Crustacean  orders,  for  the  most  part  fossil  and  belonging  to  the 
oldest  formations,  which  present  in  their  development  no  certain 
trace  of  the  Nauplius  form  so  characteristic  of  the  true  Crustacea, 
and  are  in  all  probability  related  to  the  Arachnoidea.  These  orders, 
which  may  be  grouped  together  as  the  Gigantostraca,  are  the 
Merostomata  and  Xiphosnra,  to  which  the  Trilobita  are  possibly  allied. 


1 .— ENTOMOSTRACA. 
Order  1. — PHYLLOPODA.* 

Crustacea  with  elongated  and  often  distinctly  segmented  bod//  ; 
usually  with  aflat,  shield-like  carapace,  or  laterally  compressed  bivalve 
shell,  formed  by  a  reduplicature  of  the  skin.  There  are,  at  least,  four 
pairs  of  leaf -like  lobed  swimming  feet. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  order  differ  very  considerably  in 
form  and  size,  in  the  number  of  their  segments  and  appendages,  as 
well  as  in  their  internal  structure.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
the  structure  of  their  lobed,  leaf -like  feet.  In  their  form,  internal 
organization  and  development  they  appear  to  be  the  most  primitive 
of  Crustacea,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  modified  descendants 
of  ancient  types. 

The  body  is  either  cylindrical,  elongated  and  clearly  segmented, 
without  free  reduplicature  of  the  skin,  e.g.  Sranchipus  (fig.  333), 
or  it  may  be  covered  by  a  broad  and  flattened  shield,  which  only 
allows  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  to  project  uncovered,  e.g.  Apus. 
In  other  cases  the  body  is  laterally  compressed  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
bivalve  shell,  from  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  projects 
(Cladocera)  ;  or  finally  the  laterally  compressed  body  is  completely 
covered  by  a  bivalve  shell  (Estherida;}.  Sometimes  the  head  is 
more  sharply  distinct,  while  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  not  so 
clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other.  As  a  rule,  the  posterior 
segments  only  are  Avithout  appendages.  The  hind  end  of  the 
abdomen  is  very  often  curved  ventralwards  and  forwards,  and 
bears  two  rows  of  posteriorly  directed  claws,  the  two  last  of  which 
arise  at  the  point  of  the  caudal  appendage,  and  are  by  far  the 

c  Besides  the  works  of  0.   Fr.  Miiller,  Jurine.  M.  Edwards.  Dana,  compare 
Zaddach,   '•  De  Apudis  cancrifurmis  anatome  et   historia  evolutionis."  Bonnse, 
841.   E.  Grube.  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Phyilopoden,"  An-lnv  filr  NaturgescJi, 
1853  and  1855.     Fr.  Leydig.  "  Mnnutn-.iphie  der  Daphniden,"  Tubingen,  I860. 
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strongest.      In  other  cases  a  pair  of   tin-like  appendages  are   present 
constituting  the  caudal  fork  (Branchipus). 

Appendages. — On  the  head  there  are  two  pairs  of  antenna?,  which 
however,  in  the  adult  animal,  may  be  rudimentary  or  peculiarly 
modified.  The  anterior  antenna?  are  small,  and  bear  the  delicate 
olfactory  hairs.  The  posterior  antennae  frequently  have  the  form 
of  large  biramous  swimming  appendages,  but  in  the  male  may  also 
have  a  prehensile  function, 
e.y.,  Branchipus.  In  other 
cases  (Apus)  they  are  rudi- 
mentary and  may  even  be 
entirely  absent. 

Two  large  mandibles  are 


always  present  beneath 
the  well  developed  upper 
lip ;  they  possess  a  toothed, 
biting  edge,  and  in  the 
fully  developed  condition 
are  invariably  destitute  of 
palps.  The  mandibles  are 
followed  by  one  or  two 
pairs  of  slightly  developed 
maxilla?.  A  kind  of  under- 
lip  is  in  many  cases  present, 
in  the  form  of  two  promi- 
nences behind  the  mandibles. 
The  legs,  which  are  placed 
on  the  thorax,  are  usually 
very  numerous,  and  are 
smaller  towards  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  body.  They 
are  lobed,  leaf-like,  bira- 
mous structures,  and  func- 
tion as  swimming  feet ; 
they  also  assist  in  procuring 
food.  They  consist  of  the 
following  parts :  a  short  basal  portion,  which  is  usually  provided  with 
a  masticatory  process  and  is  followed  by  a  long  foliaceous  stem  with 
seta?  on  its  inner  edge  ;  this  is  continued  into  the  niultilobed  internal 
branch  [endopodite]  of  the  biramous  limb,  while  it  bears  011  its  outer 
side  the  external  ramus  [exopodite]  with  marginal  seta?,  and  nearer 

27 


FIG.  333.— Male  of  Sruncliipits  gtnnntiJ'm.  Kg,  Heart 
or  dorsal  vessel  with  a  pair  of  slit-like  openings 
iu  each  segment ;  D,  intestine ;  M,  mandible ;  Sd, 
shell  gland;  B>;  branchial  appendages  of  the 
eleven  pairs  of  legs  ;  T,  testis. 
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its  base  a  vesicular  branchial  appendage.  The  anterior,  or  even  all 
the  legs  (Leptodora)  may  have  the  form  of  prehensile  feet,  and 
be  destitute  of  branchial  appendages. 

The  Phyllopods  possess  a  large  pair  of  eyes,  which  are  sometimes 
fused  together  in  the  median  line.  In  addition  a  small  median 
simple  eye  (Entomostracan  eye)  may  persist.  They  have  a  saccular 
or  chambered  heart,  which  controls  the  regular  circulation.  Coiled 
excretory  organs,  known  as  shell  glands,  are  sometimes  present ; 
they  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  special  aperture  on  the  posterior 
maxilla.  The  function  of  respiration  is  performed  by  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  the  area  of  which  is  much  increased  by  the 
reduplicature  of  the  skin  forming  the  carapace ;  also  by  the  folia- 
ceous  swimming  feet,  and  especially  by  the  surface  of  the  branchial 
appendages. 

Reproduction. — The  Pliyllopoda  are  of  separate  sexes.  The  males 
are  distinguished  from  the  females  by  the  structure  of  the  first 
pair  of  antenna?  which  are  larger  and  more  richly  provided  with 
olfactory  hairs,  and  also  by  their  anterior  swimming  feet  which 
are  armed  with  prehensile  hooks.  In  general  the  males  are  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  are  the  females,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  at  definite 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  females  of  the  smaller  Pliyllopoda  (Clado- 
cerct)  are  able  to  produce  eggs  without  copulation  and  fertilization ; 
and  these  eggs,  the  so-called  summer  eggs,  develop  spontaneously  and 
produce  generations  containing  no  males.  In  certain  genera  of  the 
Branchiopoda,  e.g.,  Artemia  and  Apus,  parthenogenesis  is  the  rule ; 
the  males,  indeed,  have  only  been  known  a  few  years.  The  females 
usually  carry  the  eggs  about  with  them  on  special  appendages,  or  in 
a  brood  pouch  beneath  the  shell  on  the  dorsal  surface.  The  just 
hatched  young  either  possess  the  form  of  the  sexually  mature  animal 
(Cladocera),  or  undergo  a  complicated  metamorphosis,  leaving  the  egg 
membranes  as  a  nauplius  larva  with  three  pairs  of  appendages  (Bran- 
chiopoda}. 

A  few  of  the  Pliyllopoda  live  in  the  sea,  the  greater  number 
inhabit  stagnant  freshwater ;  some  of  them  are  found  in  brine  pools. 

Sub-order  1.  Branchiopoda.*  Pliyllopoda^  with  clearly  seg- 
mented body,  often  enclosed  in  a  flat,  shield-shaped,  or  laterally 
compressed  bivalved  shell,  with  from  ten  to  about  thirty  or  more 
pairs  of  foliaceous  swimming  feet. 

*  Schiiffer.  •' Der  krebsartige  Kieferfuss."  etc.  Regensburg.  1756.  A.  Kozu- 
bowski,  "  Ueber  den  miiiiiiliclien  Apus  cancrifnrmis."  Arclilc  fur  yatu-njcxi-Ji. 
Tom  XXIII. ,  1857.  C.  Clans.  "  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Baues  und  cler  Eiitwickehniir 
von  Branckipus  und  Apus,"  etc.,  GSttingen,  1873. 
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The  alimentary  canal  is  provided  with  two  lateral  hepatic  appen- 
dages, which  are,  as  a  rule,  branched  and  racemose  and  only  excep- 
tionally short  and  simple.  The  heart  appears  as  an  extended  dorsal 
vessel  with  numerous  paired  lateral  slits,  and  may  extend  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  (Brcmchipus).  The 
genital  organs,  which  are  always  paired,  are  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  open  at  the  boundary  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  In  the  females  the  genital  openings  are  small 
slits  ;  in  the  male  there  may  be  protrusible  copulatory  organs  at  the 
openings  (Brcmchipus). 

The  males  are  distinguished  from  the  females  principally  by  the 
fact  that  the  anterior,  or  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs,  are  armed  with 
hooks  (Estheridce),  or  by  the  modification  of  the  posterior  antenme 
to  form  a  prehensile  apparatus  (Brancliipus).  Remarkable  is  the 
rare  occurrence  of  the  males  ;  they  seem  only  to  appear  under  certain 
conditions  and  in  definite  generations,  which  alternate  with  parthe- 
nogenetic  generations.  The  eggs  during  development  are  generally 
protected  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  are  carried  about  either 
in  a  saccular  brood-pouch  of  the  abdomen  or  between  the  valves  of 
the  shell  on  filiform  (Estheria,  Branchipus),  or  in  vesicular  (Apus) 
appendages  of  different  pairs  of  legs  (9th  to  llth).  The  eggs,  so  far 
as  is  known,  undergo  a  complete  segmentation.  When  hatched,  the 
young  animal  has  the  form  of  a  Nauplius  larva  with  three  pairs 
of  appendages,  of  which  the  anterior  (which  become  the  anterior 
antenna?)  are  in  the  Estheridce  only  represented  by  slightly  de- 
veloped setigerous  prominences.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Apus  the 
third  pair  is  small  and  rudimentary. 

Almost  all  the  Bra/nchiopoda  belong  to  inland  waters,  and  prin- 
cipally inhabit  shallow  fresh-  water  pools.  When  the  latter  dry  up, 
the  eggs,  preserved  in  dry  mud,  remain  capable  of  development. 
Some  species,  as  Artemia  salina,  are  found  in  brine  pools. 


JBrancMpus  jpisciformis  Schaff  =  B.  xtiujnuritt  L..  without  a  shell,  found  iu 
the  lakes  of  Germany,  together  with  Ajttis  cdnrriformis.  ]!.  (tifijihanus  Prev., 
France.  Artrmin  x///i///i.  L..  in  salt  pools,  near  Trieste,  Montpellier.  They 
sometimes  lay  eggs  with  a  hard  shell,  sometimes  they  are  viviparous.  Ajnut 
cancriforiiiix  Schiiff.  with  shield-shaped  shell.  Germany.  The  males,  which  are 
rare,  can  lie  recognized  by  the  normal  formation  of  the  eleventh  pair  of  appen- 
dages. They  live  in  puddles  and  fresh-water  lakes,  together  with  Jirti/u'Jtijinx. 
E.-itlu  r'ia  ay  rind  a!  dcx  .loly  L..  with  perfect  shell. 

Sub-order    2.    Cladocera.*       Water-fleas.       Small    laterally    com- 

!  Besides  the  works  already  quoted,  compare  H.  K.  Strauss.  ••  Memuire  sur  les 
Dnphnia  de  la  classe  des  Crnstaces,"  Mem.  d>i  M//x.  </'}tixt   nut..  Tom  V.  and 
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pressed  Phyllopoda,  whose  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  head. 
which  projects  freely,  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell.  They 
have  two  large  antenna?,  which  are  used  in  swimming,  and  four  to 
six  pairs  of  swimming  feet. 

The  Cladocera  are  small  simply  organized  Phyllopods,  whose 
resemblance  to  the  larvae  of-.the  shelled  Branchiopoda,  particularly  to 
the  larva  of  Estheria  with  its  six  pairs  of  legs,  gives  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  probable  origin  of  the  group.  Unlike  the  anterior 
antennae,  which  are  short,  the  posterior  are  modified  to  form 
biramous  swimming  appendages  beset  with  numerous  long  seta?. 
The  four  to  six  pairs  of  legs  are  not  always  foliaceous  swimming 
feet,  but  in  many  cases  have  the  form  of  cylindrical  ambulatory 
or  prehensile  appendages.  The  abdomen,  which  is  ventrally  flexed, 
develops  011  its  dorsal  side  several  prominences,  which  serve  to 
close  the  brood  pouch.  It  usually  consists  of  three  free  segments, 
as  well  as  the  terminal  anal  portion,  which  is  beset  with  rows  of 
hooks.  The  anal  portion  begins  with  two  dorsal  tactile  seta?  and 
ends  with  two  hooks  or  styles,  representing  the  caudal  fork 
(fig.  334). 

The  internal  organization  is  simple  in  correspondence  with  the 
small  size  of  the  body.  The  compound  eyes  fuse  together  in  the 
middle  line  to  form  a  large,  continually  trembling,  frontal  eye,  be- 
neath which  the  unpaired  simple  eye  usually  remains.  A  special 
sense  apparatus,  whose  function  is  not  quite  clear,  appears  in  the 
region  of  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  an  aggregation  of  ganglion 
cells. 

The  heart  has  the  form  of  an  oval  sac,  with  two  transverse  lateral 
venous  ostia  and  an  anterior  arterial  opening.  Its  pulsations  are 
rhythmic,  and  succeed  one  another  quickly.  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
arteries  and  veins,  the'circulation  of  the  blood,  which  contains  amoeboid, 
cells,  is  completed  in  definite  tracts  marked  out  by  lacuna?  and  spaces 
in  the  body.  The  looped  and  coiled  shell  gland  is  always  present. 
The  cervical  gland,  which  functions  as  an  organ  of  attachment,  is  less 
\videly  distributed.  The  sexual  glands  lie  in  the  thorax  as  paired 

VI,  1S19  and  1820.  Lcytli.e:.  "  Natnrg-eschickte  dcr  Daplmiden,"  TiiMii.treri. 
ISfiO.  P.  E.  Miiller.  "Bidrag  til  Cladocerernes  Fortplantintrs  historic. " 
Kjolienliavn.  ISUN.  G.  0.  Sars,  ••  Om  en  dimoiph  Udviklin.tr  samt  Gencratinns  — 
vexel  hos  Leptodora.''  Yidc-nxJi.  Srlxlt.  Fi>rJi..  1873.  A  Weismann,  "  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntiss  tier  Daphimiden."  I — IV..  Leipzi.tr.  1876  and  1877.  C.  Clans.  "  Zur 
Keimtiss  tier  Organisation  in  id  des  feinereji  Banes  tier  Onphniden.  Zelt.f.  -iritis, 
zool.,  Tom  XXVII.  187(5.  C.  <  'laus.  "  Zur  Kenntniss  ties  Banes  nnd  tier  Oiyani- 
saton  tier  Polyphemiden,"  Wien.  1877.  C.  Grobbeji.  "  Die  Embryonalentwick- 
elung  von  Moina  rectirostris,"  Arliriten  <mx  ilctn  :ndL  vergl.  aviatom.  luxtit-ut. 
II  Band.  Wien,  1879. 
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tubes  by  the  side  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  ovaries  groups 
of  four  cells  are  separated  •  one  cell  of  each  group  becomes  an  ovum, 
while  the  rest  are  employed  as  nutritive  cells  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  ovum,  which  increases  in  size  and  absorbs  fat  globules.  The  ovary 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  oviduct,  which  opens  dorsally  beneath 
the  shell  into  the  brood-pouch.  The  testes,  like  the  ovaries,  lie  at 
the  sides  of  the  intestine  and  are  continuous  with  the  vasa  deferentia, 
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FIG.  334. — Duphaiti.  C,  Heart — the  slit-like  opening  of  one  side  is  visible;  D,  alimentary 
canal ;  L,  hepatic  diverticulurn  ;  A,  anus  ;  G,  cerebral  ganglion  ;  O,  eye  ;  Sd,  shell  gland  ; 
Br,  brood-pouch  beneath  the  dorsal  reduplicature  of  the  shell. 

which  open  to  the  exterior  ventrally  behind  the  last  pair  of  appen- 
dages or  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  body,  the  openings  being  some- 
times situated  on  small  slightly  protrusible  prominences. 

The  smaller  males  usually  appear  in  the  autumn  ;  they  may,  however, 
also  be  present  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and,  as  recant  investi- 
gations have  proved  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner,  always  when 
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the  conditions  of  life  and  nourishment  are  unfavourable.  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  males,  hermaphrodite  forms  *  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  with  an  organization  which  is  half  male  and  half 
female. 

At  the  season  when  males  are  not  present,  normally  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  females  produce  the  so-called  summer  eggs,  which 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil  globules  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
delicate  vitelline  membrane.  They  develop  rapidly  within  the  brood- 
pouch  between  the  shell  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mother,  and 
after  the  space  of  only  a  few  days  give  rise  to  a  fresh  generation  of 
young  Cladocera,  which  escape  from  the  brood-pouch.  The  embryonic 
development  takes  place  accordingly  under  extremely  favourable 
conditions,  which  depend  upon  the  rich  supply  of  food  yolk  in  the 
large  eggs,  and  are  sometimes  favoured  by  the  secretion  of  additional 
food  material  within  the  brood-pouch. 

At  the  season  when  the  males  appear,  the  females,  under  the  like 
influence  of  unfavourable  nourishment  and  independently  of  copu- 
lation, begin  to  produce  so-nailed  winter  eggs,  which  are  incapable  of 
developing  without  fertilization.  The  number  of  these  hard-shelled 
winter  eggs  is  always  relatively  small.  They  are,  therefore,  distin- 
guished from  the  summer  eggs  by  their  larger  size  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  food  yolk  ;  and  their  origin  in  the  ovary  is  accompanied 
by  much  more  extensive  processes  of  absorption. 

The  Daplmidcp  live  for  the  most  part  in  fresh  water.  Certain 
species  inhabit  deep  inland  lakes,  brackish  water,  and  the  sea.  They 
swim  quickly,  and  usually  with  a  jumping  movement.  Some  of  them 
attach  themselves  to  solid  surrounding  objects  by  means  of  a  dorsally 
placed  organ  of  attachment,  the  cervical  gland.  When  the  body 
is  thus  fixed,  the  swimming  feet  seem  to  be  able  by  their  vibrations 
to  set  up  currents  in  which  small  food  particles  are  swept  towards 
the  animal. 

S'xla  cry  xt  all  hi  ft  0.  Fr.  Miiller.  The  six  pairs  of  lamellar  legs  beset  with 
long  swimming  seta?.  The  rami  of  the  swimming  antenna?  two-  to  three-jointed. 
Daplin'iii  pulc,f  De  Geer.  D.  xinui  Liev.  Five  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the 
anterior  are  mure  or  less  adapted  for  prehension.  One  ramus  of  the  swimming 
antennre  is  three-jointed,  the  other  four-jointed.  Polyphemus  pcdicnlux  DC 
Geer.  In  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Scandinavia.  Eradnc  Xnrdnianni 
Loven,  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  Lrptoilora  lnjalina  Lillj.,  in  lakes. 

• 

*  Compare  especially  W.  Knrz.  '•  Ueber  androgyne  Missbildung  bei  Clado- 
eeren,"  Sitzungsber  der  Alu«l.  der  ]\'is*<'Hx<-/i.  Wien,  1874.  Alsn  Schmanke- 
witsch. 
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Order  2. — OSTEACODA.* 

laterally  compressed  Entomostraca,  n-'ttli  «  Ji 
shell  and  seven  pairs  of  appendages,  which  function  us  antennae,  jaws, 
creeping  and  surimming  legs.  There  is  a  pediform  mandibular  palp, 
and  a  short  abdomen. 

The  body  of  these  small  Crustacea  is  unsegmented  and  is  completely 
enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  which  gives  the  animal  a  resemblance  to 
a  mussel.  The  two  valves  of  the  shell  join  together  in  the  middle 
line,  and  are  fastened  together  by  an  elastic  ligament  along  the  middle 
third  of  the  back.  The  action  of  this  ligament  is  opposed  by  a  two- 
headed  adductor  muscle,  which  passes  from  one  valve  of  the  shell 
to  the  other  and  causes  impressions  discernible  from  without.  The 
common  tendon  of  the  two  heads  of  this  muscle  lies  nearly  in  the 
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Fiu.  335.— Female  Cifjiri*  before  sexual  maturity;  the  right  valve  of  the  shell  has  been 
removed,  A',  A",  first  and  second  pair  of  antenna? ;  Od,  upper  lip  ;  Md,  mandible  with 
pediform  palp;  G,  cerebral  ganglion  with  unpaired  eye;  SM,  adductor  muscle  ;  MX', 
MX",  first  and  second  pair  of  maxilla;  F',  F",  first  and  second  pair  of  feet ;  Fit,  caudal 
fork  ;  If,  stomach  ;  D,  intestine  ;  L,  hepatic  tube  ;  Ge,  rudimentary  genital  organs. 

middle  of  the  body.  The  edges  of  the  valves  are  free  at  both  ends 
and  along  the  ventral  side.  In  the  marine  Cypridinidce  there  is.a 
deep  indentation  in  the  edges  of  the  valves,  to  allow  the  antenna?  to 
pass  out.  When  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  open,  several  pediform 
appendages  can  be  protruded  on  the  ventral  side,  which  enable  the 
animal  to  move  in  the  water  either  bv  crawling-  or  by  swimming. 

*  O  D 

:  If.  10.  Strauss- Diirkheim,  '•  Memoire  sur  Ics  Cypris  de  la  classe  cles  Crus- 
taces."  Mem.  (hi  J/M.V  tl'liixt.  mit..  Tom  VII.,  1821.  W.  Zrnker.  ••  Monographie  der 
Ostracoden,"  Archie,  fit r  -\(iti/ i-i/i'soli..  Tom.  XX..  ls.54.  C.  Glaus,  '•  Beitrii-j-e 
zur  Keiitniss  dri-  Ostracudeu.  Entwickelungsgeschichte  von  Cypris."  Marlnir^. 
1868.  t'.  Glaus. '•  Xeue  Beobachtungen  iilier  Gypvidineu."  Zeitschr'.  fiir  //v'.v.v. 
Zoul.,  Turn  XXIII.  i'.  Glaus.  "Die  P"ainilii.'  di/r  Ilalocypridi.-n."  Sell riftfn 
zooliiffischen  I/ilmlt*.  Wien.  1874.  G.  S.  Brady.  "A  ^lunotrrapli  of  the  Recent 
British  Ostracoda,"  Trnn*«rt.  »f  tlie  Lin.  S<n*.,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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The  abdomen  can  also  be  protruded ;  it  either  ends  in  a  caudal  fork 
(Cypris  and  Cythere),  or  has  the  form  of  a  plate  armed  with  .spines 
and  hooks  on  its  posterior  margin  (Cypridina). 

Appendages. — The  two  pairs  of  antennae  are  placed  on  the 
anterior  region  of  the  body  (fig.  336,  A',  A"),  and  are  used  as  creep- 
ing and  swimming  legs.  In  Cypridina,  however,  the  anterior  pair 
is  provided  with  olfactory  hairs.  The  antenna?  of  the  second  pair  in 
< ' ;/t>ris  and  Cythere  resemble  legs,  and  end  with  strong  hooked 
bristles,  by  help  of  which  the  animal  can  attach  itself  to  surrounding 
objects.  In  the  exclusively  marine  Cypridinidce  and  Halocypridte 
this  pair  of  appendages  has  the  form  of  biramous  swimming  feet, 
which  consist  of  a  broad  triangular  basal  plate,  a  many-jointed 
endopodite  beset  with  long  swimming  seta1,  and  a  rudimentary 
exopodite,  which,  however,  is  stronger  in  the  male  and  furnished 
with  hooks  of  a  considerable  size. 

In  the  region  of  the  mouth  beneath  and  to  the  side  of  a  tolerably 
large  upper  lip  there  are  two  powerful  mandibles  with  a  broad  and 
strongly  toothed  biting  edge.  The  mandibular  palps,  which  are 
leg-like  and  elongated,  are  usually  three-jointed  and  can  be  used  as 
legs  (Mdf).  In  exceptional  cases  (Paradoxostoma),  the  mandibles 
are  styliform  and  are  enclosed  in  a  suctorial  proboscis  formed  from 
the  upper  and  under  lips. 

The  mandibles  are  followed  by  the  first  pair  of  maxilla?,  which 
are  in  all  cases  distinguished  by  the  great  development  of  their 
basal  portion  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  palp.  In  the  Ci/pridw 
and  Cytheridce  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  maxilla  bears  a  large 
comb-like  setose  plate,  which  by  its  swinging  movements  aids  the 
function  of  respiration,  but  does  not  itself  function  as  a  gill.  A 
similar  branchial  plate  may  also  occur  on  the  two  following  appen- 
dages (the  5th  and  6th  pair),  which  sometimes  have  th5  form  of 
jaws,  sometimes  of  legs.  The  anterior  of  these  appendages  (maxilla 
of  the  second  pair  or  better  maxilliped,  fig.  336,  J/jc")  functions,  in 
< 'i/pris,  chiefly  as  a  jaw,  but  bears,  besides  the  rudimentary  bran- 
chial appendage,  a  short,  backwardly  directed,  usually  two- jointed 
palp,  which,  however,  in  certain  genera  and  in  Halocypris  becomes  a 
short,  three-jointed  or  even  four-jointed  leg.  In  Cythere  it  acts  ex- 
clusively as  a  leg,  and  represents  the  first  of  the  three  pairs  of  legs 
present  in  this  animal.  In  the  Cypridina,  however,  it  has  completely 
the  form  of  a  jaw,  and  is  provided  with  an  enormously  developed 
branchial  plate  (fig.  336  a,  MX").  The  appendage  of  the  sixth  pair 
is  usually  modified  to  an  elongated,  many-jointed,  creeping  and  ad- 
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hering  foot.     The  appendage  of  the  seventh  pair  is  always  elongated 
to  the  form  of  a  leg ;  in  Cythera  it  is  formed  like  the  preceding  one, 


A 


FIG.  336. — Cypridina  meil'iffi-raiti-it.  u,  Female;  b,  male.  M,  Stomach;  If.  heart;  S3f, 
adductor  muscle  ;  O,  eye ;  O',  unpaired  eye ;  G,  brain ;  Sk,  frontal  organ ;  T,  testis ; 
P,  copulatory  organ;  MJf,  mandibular  palp;  MX',  first  maxilla ;  A/.v'',  second  maxilla; 
FK,  caudal  fork. 

but  in  Cypris  it  is  curved  upwards,  and  is  furnished  with  a  short 
claw  and  terminal  seta?.     It  has  probably  the  same  function  (Putzfuss) 
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as  the  long  cylindrical  appendage  of  Cypridina,  which  arises  in  place 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  legs,  almost  on  the  back  of  this  animal. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a,  bilobed  cerebral  ganglion  and 
a  ventral  chain  with  closely  approximated  pairs  of  ganglia,  which 
may  unite  to  form  a  single  ganglionic  mass. 

Sense  organs. — In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  olfactory  hairs 
there  is  a  median  eye  (Cypris,  Cy  there),  composed  of  two  (often 
separated)  halves;  or  there  are,  in  addition  to  a  small  unpaired  eye? 
two  larger  compound  and  movable  lateral  eyes  (Cypridina).  In 
Halocypris  and  Cypridina  there  is  a  frontal  appendage,  which 
probably  functions  as  a  sense  organ. 

Alimentary  canal. — The  mouth,  which  is  frequently  (Cypris) 
armed  with  toothed  lateral  bands,  leads  through  a  narrow  oesophagus 
into  a  dilated  crop-like  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is 
followed  by  a  broad  and  long  stomach,  provided  with  two  long 

lateral  hepatic  tubes,  which 
project  into  the  lamella?  of 
the  shell.  The  anus  opens  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  (fig. 
337).  Of  special  glands  a 
club-shaped,  dilated  glandular 
tube  (poison-glands  f)  found 
in  Cythere  must  be  mentioned, 
the  duct  of  which  opens  to 
the  exterior  through  a  spinous 
appendage  of  the  posterior 
antennae. 

A  heart  is  present  in  Cypri- 
dina and  Halocypris  on  the  dorsal  surface,  where  the  shell  is  con- 
nected to  the  animal.  The  function  of  respiration  is  performed 
by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  over  which  an  uninterrupted 
current  of  water  is  maintained  by  the  swinging  movements  of 
the  leaf -shaped  setose  branchial  appendages.  In  many  Cypridinidce 
(Asterope)  there  is  a  double  row  of  branchial  tubes  on  the  back, 
near  the  last  pair  of  appendages. 

Generative  organs. — The  sexes  are  always  separate  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  well  marked  differences  in  their  entire  structure.  The 
males,  in  addition  to  the  greater  development  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
possess  apparatuses  on  different  appendages — in  Cypridina  on  the 
second  antenna?,  in  Cypris  on  the  maxilliped — for  holding  the 
females  ;  or  a  pair  of  legs  may  be  completely  modified  for  this  pur- 


FIG.  337.— Alimentary  canal  and  generative 
organs  of  a  female  Cypris  (after  W.  Zenker). 
Oe,  resophagus  ;  P  V,  crop  ;  T",  stomach  ;  D, 
intestine ;  L,  liver  ;  Oe,  ovary  ;  SM,  adductor 
muscle ;  R  receptacuhim ;  I'M,  vulva ;  Fu, 
caudal  fork. 
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pose.  Iii  addition  a  large  copulatory  organ,  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  modified  pair  of  appendages  and  often  possesses  a  very  compli- 
cated structure,  is  always  present.  The  male  genital  organs  consist 
on  either  side  of  several  elongated  or  globular  testes,  of  a  vas  deferens 
and  the  copulatory  organ  ;  the  presence  in  Cypris  of  a  very  peculiar 
paired  mucous  gland  and  the  size  and  form  of  the  spermatozoa  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  notice  (Zenker).  The  female  of  Cypris  possesses  two 
ovarian  tubes  which  project  into  the  reduplicature  of  the  carapace, 
two  receptacula  seminis,  and  the  same  number  of  genital  openings  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

Development. — The  greater  number  of  Ostracoda  lays  eggs,  which 
they  either  attach  to  water-plants  (Cypris),  or,  as  in  Gypridinq, 
carry  about  with  them  between  the  shell  valves  until  the  young  are 
hatched.  The  free  development  of  C;/prls  consists  of  a  complicated 
metamorphosis.  The  larva;,  when  hatched,  possess,  like  the  Nauplius 
form,  only  three  pairs  of  appendages, 
but  are  strongly  compressed  laterally,  and 
are  already  enclosed  in  a  thin  bivalve 
shell  (fig.  338).  In  the  marine  Ostracoda 
the  development  is  simplified,  so  that  the 
metamorphosis  is  entirely  absent. 

The  Ostracoda  feed  altogether  on  ani- 
mal matter,  as  it  seems  especially  on  the 
carcasses  of  different  aquatic  animals.  FIG.  338.— very  young  larva  of 

Numerous  fossil  forms  are  known  from         £«"'*    *aup"us  sta"e'  with 

three    pairs    of   appendages. 

almost  all  formations,  but,  unfortunately,         J/,    stomach;  z>,    intestine;. 
only  the  remains  of  their  shells  are  pre-         S2f' she11 7sck ;;  A>' A" •£"* 

J  and    second    antenna?;    -3ft'/, 

served.  mandible. 

Oypridina-.  With  heart  and  large  movable  paired  eye.  With  deep  excava- 
tion in  the  edges  of  the  shell  for  the  passage  of  the  antennae.  The  anterior 
antennas  are  bent,  furnished  with  strung  seta?,  aud  have  olfactory  hairs  at  their 
extremity.  The  posterior  antennas  are  biramous  swimming  feet.  The  biting 
part  of  the  mandible  is  weak  HI- entirely  aborted  ;  palp  is  five-jointed,  pediform. 
and  of  considerable  length.  The  seventh  pair  of  appendages  is  represented  by 
a  cylindrical  ringed  appendage  (Putzfus>).  ('//jn-iiJiini  ini'difrrri/ n<n  ('o>t:i. 
AstcrojH-  nl>hi  Hi/a  dr..  Trieste.  Ilt/Juri/^rix  Dana. 

Cythcre  0.  Fr.  Mlill.  Without  heart.  The  anterior  antennie  are  bent  at 
their  base  and  beset  with  short  seta?.  The  posterior  antennae  are  strongly 
developed,  with  hooks  on  the  terminal  joint.  Three  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the 
last  is  the  most  strongly  developed.  The  abdomen  lias  only  the  caudal  fork,  of 
which  the  two  branches  are  small  and  lobe-like.  The  testes  and  ovaries  do  not 
project  between  the  lamella1  of  the  carapace.  The  male  genital  apparatus  has 
no  mucous  gland.  They  are  all  marine  animals.  The  females  often  carrv  the 
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eggs  and  embryos  about  between  the  valves  of  the  shell.     Ci/tJu-rr  luti'it  O.  Fr. 
Miiller,  North  Seas  and  Mediterranean.      C.  vtridls  0.  Fr.  Miill.,  North  Seas. 

( 't/pris  O.  Fr.  Miill.  With  median  eye,  but  no  heart.  The  shell  valves  are 
light  but  strong,  the  anterior  antennae  have  usually  seven  joints  and  are  beset 
with  long  seta?.  The  antenna  of  the  second  pair  is  simple  and  pediform.  with 
usually  six  joints.  There  are  two  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the  posterior  smaller 
pair  is  bent  upwards  towards  the  dorsal  surface.  The  caudal  fork  is  very  narrow 
and  elongated,  and  is  provided  with  hooked  setae  at  the  point.  The  testes  and 
ovaries  project  between  the  lamella?  of  the  shell.  The  male  genital  appa- 
ratus has  a  peculiar  mucous  gland.  Most  of  them  inhabit  fresh  water. 
CyjjrisfuscaStr.,  C.pubn-a  0.  Fr.  Miill.,  C.fHxi'dta  JUT.,  and  others.  Notodromus 
ininiai-hiift  0.  Fr.  Miill. 

Order  3. — COPEPODA.  * 

Entomostraca  with  elongated,  usuallij  well  segmented  body,  without 
shell-forming  reduplicature  of  the  skin,  with  biramous  swimming  feet ; 
the  abdomen  is  without  appendages. 

The  group  of  the  Gopepoda  includes  a  number  of  very  different 
forms.  The  non-parasitic  members  of  the  groups  are  distinguished 
by  a  constant  number  of  segments  and  paired  appendages.  The 
numerous  parasitic  forms  differ  in  various  degrees  from  those  which 
lead  an  independent  life ;  in  extreme  cases  some  of  them  are  so 
modified,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  their  development  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  structure,  they  would  rather  be  taken  for 
parasitic  Worms  than  for  Arthropods.  The  characteristic  swimming 
feet  are,  however,  usually  retained,  though  often  reduced  in  number, 
as  rudimentary  or  modified  appendages.  When  they  are  absent,  the 
developmental  history  gives  a  certain  indication  of  the  Copepod 
nature. 

Appendages. — The  head  seems  as  a  rule  to  fuse  with  the  first 
thoracic  segment ;  and  the  cephalothorax  so  formed  bears  two  pairs 
of  antenna?,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  the  same  number  of  maxilla?,  and 
four  maxillipeds,  which  last  are  only  the  external  and  internal  branches 
of  a  single  pair  of  appendages  (fig.  341)  ;  and  finally  the  first  pair  of 
swimming  feet,  which  are  not  unfrequently  modified  in  form.  Then 
come  four  free  thoracic  segments,  each  with  a  pair  of  swimming  feet, 
of  which  the  last  pair  is  frequently  reduced  and  in  the  male  may 
be  modified  to  assist  in  copulation.  Finally,  the  fifth  pair  of  feet  and 

*  0.  Fr.  Miiller,  '•  Entomostraca  seu  Insecta  testacea.  qua?  in  aquis  Dania?  et 
Norvegia?  reperit.  descripsit,"  Lipsia?,  1785.  Jurine.  •'  Histoire  des  Monocles," 
Geneve,  1820.  W.  Lilljeborg.  "  Crustacea  ex  ordinibus  tribus :  Cladocera, 
Ostracoda  et  Copepoda,  in  Scania  ocrurrentibus,1'  Lund.,  1853.  C.  Glaus,."  Zur 
Morphologic  der  Copepoden,"  Wfirzb.  unf  unfits.  Zcitxchr.,  I860.  C.  Clans., 
••  Die  freiiebenden  Copepoden,"  Leipzig,  ~ 
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the  corresponding  thoracic  segment  may  be  entirely  absent.  The 
abdomen  as  well  as  the  thorax  consists  of  five  segments,  but  is  with- 
out appendages  and  ends  in  a  caudal  fork,  the  branches  of  which  are 
furnished  at  their  points  with  several  long  caudal  seta?  (fig.  339). 
In  the  femalf,  the  two  first  abdominal  segments  usually  unite  to 
form  a  double  genital  segment,  on  which  the  genital  openings  are 
placed.  The  abdomen,  especially  in  the  parasitic  forms,  very  fre- 
quently undergoes  a  considerable  reduction. 


FIG.  339. — Female  of  Cyclops  corona  tin,  seen  FIG.  310. — An  antenna  of  the  male  of 
from  the  dorsal  surface.  D,  intestine  ;  OcS,  Cyclops  serrnlatiis.  Sp,  olfactory  hairs  . 
ovisacs  ;  A',  A1',  antenna1.  M,  muscles. 

The  anterior  antenna?,  which  are  usually,  many- jointed,  bear  olfac- 
tory hairs,  but  serve  in  the  free-swimming  forms  for  locomotion,  and 
in  the  male  as  prehensile  arms  for  catching  and  holding  the  female 
dining  copulation  (fig.  340).  The  posterior  antenna*  are  always 
shorter,  and  not  unfrequeiitly  bifurcated  and  adapted  for  clinging 
to  surrounding  objects.  With  regard  to  the  oral  appendages 
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(fig.  341),  two  toothed,  usually  palped  mandibles  are  placed  be- 
neath the  upper  lip.  These  function  in  the  free-living  Copepoda  as 
masticatory  organs,  but  in  the  parasitic  forms  are  usually  trans- 
formed into  pointed  styliform  rods,  which  are  used  for  piercing. 
In  this  case  they  are  frequently  placed  in  a  suctorial  tube  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  under  lips.  The  two  jaws  which 
follow  the  mandibles  are  weaker  biting  plates,  and  in  the  parasitic 
Copvpoda  are  reduced  to  small  palp-like  protuberances.  The  maxil- 

lipeds,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  longer ; 
they  are  used  to  procure  food  and,  especially 
in  the  parasitic  forms,  to  attach  the  body. 
The  thoracic  swimming  feet  consist  of  a 
two-jointed  basal  portion,  and  two  three- 
jointed  setigerous  swimming  raini,  which 
are  comparable  to  broad  swimming  plates. 
In  the  ArgulidfK  these  rami  are  much 
elongated,  and  by  their  numerous  joints 
approximate  to  the  legs  of  the  Cirripedia. 
Nervous  System. — In  all  cases  there  is 
a  brain  giving  off  sensory  nerves,  and  also 
a  ventral  cord,  which  either  develops 
some  ganglia  in  its  course  or  is  concen- 
trated to  a  common  subcesophageal  gan- 
glionic  mass.  Of  sense  organs  the  median 
frontal  eye,  divided  into  three  parts  (Cy- 
clops eye),  is  pretty  generally  present. 
The  tactile  sense  is  specially  localized  in 
the  sete  of  the  anterior  antenna?,  but  is 
probably  also  present  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Olfactory  hairs  are  pre- 
sent as  delicate  appendages  of  the  an- 
terior antenna?,  principally  in  the  male 
sex. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  divided  into 
a  short  narrow  oesophagus,  a  wide  sto- 
mach which  often  has  two  blind  diverticula  near  its  commence- 
ment, and  a  narrow  rectum  which  opens  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
last  abdominal  segment.  The  surface  of  the  intestine  often  seems 
to  perform  the  function  of  a  urinary  organ.  We  find,  however, 
at  the  same  time  a  shell  gland  in  the  cephalo-thorax  at  the  sides  of 
the  maxillipeds.  In  all  cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  performs 


FIG.  341.  —Mouth  parts  of 
Cyclops.  M,  Mandibles ;  MX, 
maxilla;  Kf,  internal;  Kf" , 
external  niaxilliped. 
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the  respimfor;/  function.  Circulatory  organs  are  either  replaced 
by  the  regular  oscillations  of  the  intestinal  canal  (( '//clojts,  Achtheres), 
or  there  is  present  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  above  the  intes- 
tine (Calanidoe)  a  short  saccular  heart,  which  may  even  be  continued 
into  a  cephalic  artery  (Calanella)  (fig.  53). 

Generative  organs. — The  C'opepoda  are  of  separate  sexes.  Both 
kinds  of  genital .  organs  lie  in  the  cephalothorax  and  in  the  thoracic 
segments,  and  open  right  and  left  on  the  basal  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  Sexual  differences  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  almost  uniformly  found.  These  lead 


FIG.  342. — Metamorphosis  of  Cyclops,  a,  Xauplius  larva  of  Cyclops  serrulntns  after  hatching. 
I,  Older  stage  strongly  magnified,  c,  V«ry  young  Cyclops  form.  AD,  antennal  plain U  ; 
Ol,  upper  lip ;  JIf,  mandibnlar  foot ;  3IJ,  mandible  ;  MX,  maxilla,  JTj/',  masilliped ; 
F',  F",  first  and  second  swimming  feet ;  He,  urinary  concretions  ;  D,  intestine ;  Ad, 
rectum ;  A,  anus  ;  G,  rudimentary  genital  organs. 

in  certain  parasitic  Copepoda  (Chondracanthidir,  Lemceopodid'Ce)  to 

an  extremely  striking  dimorphism.  The  males  are  smaller  and 
move  with  greater  facility;  the  anterior  antennae  and  the  last  pair 
of  feet  become  accessory  copulatory  organs,  the  former  serving  to 
hold  the  female,  the  latter  to  affix  the  spermatophores.  The  sper- 
matophores  are  formed  in  the  vas  deferens  by  a  mucous  secretion 
which  surrounds  the  seminal  mass  and  hardens  to  a  tough  mem- 
brane. The  females  are  larger  than  the  males  and  often  move 
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more  clumsily ;  they  carry  the  eggs  about  with  them  in  sacs,  placed 
to  the  right  and  left  on  the  abdomen.  Many  of  them  possess  a 
cement  gland  at  the  end  of  the  oviduct  :  the  secretion  of  this  gland 
passes  out  with  the  eggs  and  gives  rise  to  the  stiff  covering  of  the 
ovisacs.  During  copulation,  which  is  only  an  external  approximation 
of  the  two  sexes,  the  male  fastens  one  or  'more  spermatophores  on  to 
the  genital  segment  of  the  female,  and,  indeed,  on  to  special  openings 
through  which  the  spermatozoa  pass  into  the  receptaculum  seminis, 

and  fertilize  the  ova  either  within 
the  body  of  the  mother,  or  as  they 
pass  out  into  the  developing  ovisacs. 
Development  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  complicated  metamorphosis, 
which,  in  many  parasitic  forms,  is 
a  retrograde  one.  The  larva?,  when 
hatched,  have  the  Nauplius  form, 
with  an  unpaired  frontal  eye  and 
three  pairs  of  appendages.  Hooked 
seta?  on  the  second  and  third  pairs 
of  appendages  serve  to  conduct  the 
food  into  the  mouth,  which  is 
covered  by  a  large  upper  lip  (fig. 
342,  «).  The  posterior  region  of  the 
body  is  destitute  of  appendages, 
and  terminates  with  two  seta?  at  the 
sides  of  t lie  anus;  it  corresponds  to 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  are 
as  yet  undifterentiated. 

The  alterations  undergone  by  the 
young  larva?  in  the  course  of  their 
further  growth  are  connected  with 
a  number  of  successive  moults,  and 
consist  principally  in  an  elongation 
of  the  body  and  the  appearance  of 
fresh  appendages.  Even  in  the  next  larval  stage  (fig  342,  b), 
a  fourth  pair  of  appendages,  the  future  maxilla?,  makes  its  ap- ' 
pearance  behind  the  three  original  pairs,  which  develop  into  the 
antenna?  and  mandibles.  In  a  later  stage  three  fresh  pairs  of 
appendages  are  formed.  Of  these  the  first  corresponds  to  the 
niaxillipeds,  while  the  two  last  pairs  represent  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  anterior  swimming  feet.  In  this  stage  (Metanauplius)  (fig. 


FIG.  343.— Metanauplius  of  Cycloysine. 
O,  eye ;  G,  rudimentary  genital 
organs  ;  SD,  antennal  gland ;  A\  A1', 
anteunse  ;  MJ,  mandible  ;  A/a-,  max- 
illa ;  Mf,  rnaxilliped. 
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343),  the  larva  still  resembles  a  Nauplius,  and  it  is  only  after  another 
moult  that  it  is  transformed  into  the  first  ( '  ydops-lik.e  form.  It 
then  resembles  the  adult  animal  in  the  structure *)f  the  antennae  and 
mouth  parts,  although  the  number  of  the  appendages  and  the  body 
rings  is  smaller  (tig.  342,  c).  The  two  last  pairs  of  appendages  already 
have  the  form  of  short  biramous  swimming  feet,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  third  and  fouth  pairs  of  swimming  feet  have  made  their 
appearance  as  projections  beset  with  seta?.  The  body  consists  in  this 
>tage  of  the  oval  cephalothorax  ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  thoracic 
segments :  and  an  elongated  terminal  portion,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
last  thoracic  segment,  and  to  all  the  abdominal  segments  by  a  pro- 
gressive segmentation,  and  already  terminates  in  the  caudal  fork. 


d 


FIG.  344. — Adheres  pn-c<iritm.  —  a,  Nauplius  form,  b,  Larva  in  the  youngest  Cyclops  stage; 
Kf ',  Ef",  maxillipeds.  e,  Female  seen  from  the  ventral  side.  Or,  Ovaries  ;  KD,  cement 
glands,  d,  The  smaller  male  seen  from  the  side  ;  Mxf,  Mxf",  maxillipeds. 

Many  forms  of  parasitic  Copepoda,  for  example  Lernanthropus 
and  Chondracnnthus,  do  not  get  beyond  this  stage  of  body  segmenta- 
tion, and  obtain  neither  the  swimming  feet  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs,  nor  a  fifth  thoracic  segment  separate  from  the  stump-like 
abdomen ;  others,  for  example  Achtheres,  by  the  loss  of  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  swimming  feet,  sink  back  to  a  still  lower  stage-  (tig.  344). 

All  the  noil- parasitic  and  many  of  the  parasitic  Copepoda  pa-^s 
in  the  successive  moults  through  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  de- 
velopmental stages,  in  which  the  still  undeveloped  segments  and 
appendages  make  their  appearance,  and  the  appendages  already 
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present  undergo  further  segmentation.  Many  parasitic  Copepoda, 
however,  pass  over  the  series  of  Nauplius  forms,  and  the  larva,  as 
soon  as  hatched,  undergoes  a  moult,  and  appears  at  once  in  the 
youngest  Cyclops  form,  with  antennas  adapted  for  adhering  and 
mouth  parts  for  piercing  (fig.  344).  From  this  stage  they  undergo 

a  retrogressive  metamorphosis, 
in  which  they  become  attached 
to  a  host,  lose  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  segmentation  of  the 
liody  which  grows  irregular 
in  shape,  cast  off  their  swim- 
ming feet,  and  even  lose  the 
eye,  which  was  originally  pre- 
sent (Lernceopoda).  The 
males,  however,  in  such  cases 
often  remain  small  and 
dwarfed,  and  adhere  (fre- 
quently more  than  one)  firmly 
to  the  body  of  the  female  in 
the  region  of  the  genital  open- 
ing (fig.  345). 

In  the  Lernmi  (fig.  346) 
such  pigmy  males  were  for  a 
long  time  vainly  sought  for 
upon  the  very  peculiarly 
shaped  body  of  the  large  female 
(fig.  346,  c,  d)  which  carries 
egg  tubes.  At  last  it  was 
discovered  that  the  small 
cyclops-like  males  (fig.  346,  «), 
lead  an  independent  life,  and 
swim  about  freely  by  means 
of  their  four  pairs  of  swim- 

mnia    feet;    and     that    the    fe- 

. 
males     (fig.     436,     6),     111 

COpUlatory  stage   resemble    the 


FIG.  345.—  The  two  sexual  animals  of  Chandra. 
tanlliUifjMoaHg  magnified  about  six  diameters. 
a,  Female  seen  from  the  side;  6,  from  the 
ventral  sin-face  with  adhering  male  ;  c,  male 
strongly  magnified.  An',  Anterior  antenna?; 


srongy  m.          ,  . 

An",   antenna?  for  attachment;    F>,    F»,  the        males,     and     that      it     IS     Only 


two  pairs  of  feet;  A,  eye;  On,  egg-tubes; 
Oe,  oesophagus ;  D,  intestine ;  M,  mouth 
parts ;  T,  testis ;  Td,  vas  deferens ;  Sp, 
spermatophore. 


after  copulation  that  they 
(the  females)  become  parasitic 
and  undergo  the  considerable 

increase    in    size    and   modification  of  form  which  characterises  the 

female  with  egg-tubes. 
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1.  Sub-order:    Eucopepoda. 

Copepoda  with  swimming  feet,  the  mini  of  which  are  two  or  three 
jointed.  They  have  biting  or  piercing  and  sucking  mouth  parts. 

1.  Gnathostomata.  For  the  most  part  non-parasitic;  oral  apparatus 
adapted  for  mastication  ;  fully  segmented  body. 

Fain.   Cyclopidae.     Mostly  fresh-water  animals,  without  a  heart,  and  with  a 
simple  eye.     The  second  pair  of  antennae  are  four-jointed  and  never  biramous. 
The  feet  of  the  fifth  pair  are  rudi- 
mentary in  both  sexes.     The  male 
employs  the  anterior  antennas  for 
prehension.        Cyclop*     curonntux  "• 

Ols.,  ('«nthi>i-(imj>tiis  HiintttHs  Cls., 
Jlit  r/Hti-tiriix  cliflifcr  0.  Fr.  Miill.. 
North  Sea. 

Fam.  Calanidse.  The  anterior 
antennae  are  very  long,  only  one 
of  them  is  modified  for  prehension. 
The  posterior  antennae  are  bira- 
mous. Heart  always  present.  The 
feet  of  the  fifth  pair  are,  in  the 
male,  modified  to  assist  in  copula- 
tion. Crfiii-hiliix  s/'pTe/t  trioHiilix 
Goods..  Uinptoiniix  ritxtur  Jur. 
Irritants  Pxterxonii  Tempi. 

Fam.  Notodelphyidae.  Structure 
of  body  like  that  of  the  Cyclop'uhv. 
The  posterior  antenuse  modified 
for  attachment.  The  two  last  tho- 
racic segments  are  fused  in  the 
female  and  form  a  brood  cavity  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggs.  They 
live  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  As- 
oiclians.  NotodelpTvys  ay  His  Thor. 


2.  Parasita*  (Siphonosto- 
mata).  Mouth  parts  adapted 
for  piercing  and  sucking, 
usually  with  incomplete  seg- 
mentation of  the  bod}-  and 
reduced  abdomen. 

The  posterior  antennae  and 
maxillipeds  end  with  hooks 
for  attachment.  Some  of 


Go. 


—fir 


FIG.  310. — Lcrncea  brunch'uilis.  a,  Male  (about 
2  to  3  mm  long).  Oc,  Eye;  G,  brain;  T, 
testis  ;  M,  stomach  ;  F'  to  -F'v,  the  four  pairs 
of  swimming  feet ;  Sj>,  spermatophore  sac.  li, 
Female  (5  to  6  mm.  long  at  the  time  of 
copulation).  A',  A",  the  two  pairs  of  an- 
teiimv ;  D,  intestine ;  R,  proboscis ;  Mi-f, 
maxillipeil.  c,  Female  of  Li-rtitea  ljf<uii''iiii/.ix 
after  copulation  undergoing  metam.orph.osiB; 
(',  the  same  with  egg  sacs,  natural  size. 


'  Besides  Steenstrup  and  Liitken  I.e.  compare  A.v.  Nordmann.  "  Mikro- 
graphiscae  Beitriige  zur  Xaturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere,"  Berlin,  ls:!2. 
H.  Burmeister,  •'  Beschreibung  einiger  neuen  und  wenig  bekannten  Schmarot- 
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them  still  swim  freely,  but  most  of  them  live  on  the  gills,  in  the 
pharynx,  and  on  the  outer  skin  of  fishes.  Some  live  within  the 
tissues  of  their  host  (Penella),  and  nourish  themselves  on  the  blood 
and  juices  of  the  latter. 

Fam.  Corycaeidse.  Anterior  antennae  short,  few  jointed,  and  similar  in  both 
sexes.  The  posterior  antennas  unbranehed.  with  clasping  hooks,  usually  differ- 
ent according  to  the  sex.  Mouth  parts  often  arranged  for  piercing.  Median 
eye  and  lateral  eyes  often  present.  They  live  partly  as  temporary  parasites. 
Corycaus  elongatus  Cls..  SappMrina  fulgens  Thomps. 

Fam.  Chondracanthidse.  Body  elongated,  often  without  distinct  segmenta- 
tion, and  furnished  with  pointed  outgrowths.  Abdomen  stump-like.  The  two 
anterior  pair  of  swimming  feet  are  represented  by  bifid  lobes,  the  others  are 
wanting.  There  is  no  suctorial  proboscis,  the  mandibles  are  sickle-shaped.  The 
pear-shaped  males  are  small  and  dwarfed,  and  attached,  often  in  pairs,  to  the 
body  of  the  female.  Cltoiulracnnthux  i/ifrboxiix  Kr.  (on  Lophius).  Ck.  cor  nut  us 
O.  Fr.  Miill.,  on  Mat  fish  (Plewonectidai)  (fig.  345). 

Fam.  Caligidae.  Body  flat,  with  shield-like  cepluilotliorti.i-.  and  very  large 
genital  segment  which  in  the  female  is  especially  swollen.  Abdomen,  on 
the  contrary,  is  small  and  more  or  less  reduced.  There  is  a  suctorial  tube  and 
styliform  mandibles.  Four  paired  biramous  swimming  feet  enable  the  animal 
to  swim  rapidly.  They  live  on  the  gills  and  the  skin  of  marine  fish,  and  the 
females  have  long  string-like  egg  tubes.  Califjus  rapii-r  Ivlw.,  Cecropa  Latri'/llli 
Leach. 

Fam.  Lernseidae.  The  body  of  the  female  vermiform  or  rod-shaped  ;  unseg- 
mented,  with  outgrowths  and  processes  on  the  head.  Mouth  parts  piercing 
with  suctorial  tube.  There  are  four  pairs  of  small  swimming  feet.  The  females 
become  attached  to  fishes,  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  their  body  is  buried. 
Lcniti-occra  c//prhiarea.  L.,  Petit-Hit  xni/iffn.  L.  ,  Lerntra,  In-mu-li'ialix  L. 
(fig.  346). 

Fam.  Lernseopodidse.  Body  separated  into  head  and  thorax,  abdomen 
rudimentary.  Mouth  parts  piercing  with  suctorial  tube.  The  external  maxilli- 
peds  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  in  the  female  unite  at  their  points  so  as  to 
form  a  single  organ  of  attachment,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  adheres 
permanently.  Swimming  feet  completely  absent.  The  males,  which  are  more 
or  less  dwarfed,  have  large  free  clasping  feet,  and  are,  like  the  females,  without 
swimming  feet.  Aclitlirn-s  jieri-rtriun  Nordm.  (fig.  344).  Ancliorcllu  uncinuta 
O.  Fr.  Miill.  (on  species  of 


2.  Sub-order  :  Branchiura.* 

Carp-lice.  With  large  compound  eyes,  and  long  protrusible  spine 
in  front  of  the  suctorial  tube  of  the  mouth  ;  with  four  pairs  of  elon- 
gated biramous  swimming-  feet. 

zerkrebse."  3"r»r«  ai-ta  Ac.  f'tfx.  Leap..  Tom  XVII.,  1835.  C.  Claus,  "Ueber  den 
Ban  und  die  Entwickelung  von  Achtheres  percarum."'  Zi-itxckr  fiir  ir'mx.  Zool., 
1861.  C.  Claus,  "  Beobachtungen  liber  Lernfeocera,  etc..  Marburg,  1868. 

*  Jurine.  "  Memoire  sur  1'Argnle  foliace,"  Annales  du  Musevm  iTlixt. 
uat..  Tom.  VII..  1806.  Fr.  Leydig^  '•  Ueber  Argulus  i'oiiaceus,"  Zeitschrfiir  n-iss. 
Zool.,  Tom  II.,  1850.  E.  Cornalia,  •'  Sopra  una  nuova  specie  di  crostacei  sifonos- 
tomi,"  Milano,  1860.  C.  Claus,  •'  Ueber  die  Entwickelung,  Organization  uud 
systematische  Stellung  der  Arguliden,"  Zeitschrfiirwiss,  Zool.,  Tom  XXV.,  1875. 
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The  Branchiura  are  often  placed  near  the  Caliyidca,  but  they 
differ  from  them  and  from  the  true  Copepoda  in  several  essential  par- 
ticulars. In  the  general  body  form  they  certainly  resemble  the 
Calicjidw  except  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  split  into  two  plates 
(caudal  fins).  Their  internal  structure,  however,  and  the  structure 
of  the  appendages  distinguish  them  from  the  above-mentioned 
parasitic  Crustacea.  A  large  suctorial  tube  projects  above  the  mouth, 
and  in  it  are  concealed  finely  serrated  mandibles  and  styliform 
maxilla*.  A  little  above  this  proboscis  there  is  inserted  a  long 
cylindrical  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  retractile  styliform  spine,  and 
the  ducts  of  a 
glandular  tubes 
said  to  be  poison  glands. 
Powerful  organs  of  attach- 
ment are  placed  on  each 
side  of  and  beneath  the 
mouth  ;  they  consist  of 
two  parts— (1)  of  an  an- 
terior pair  of  appendages 
which  correspond  to  the 
anterior  maxillipeds  and 
are  in  Argulus  modified 
into  large  sucking  discs,  the 
hook-bearing  terminal  por- 
tion being  reduced  ;  and  (2) 
of  a  posterior  pair,  which 
corresponds  to  the  second 
pair  of  maxillipeds,  and  is 
provided  with  numerous 
spines  on  its  broad  basal 
portion,  a  tactile  protube- 
rance and  two  curved  termi- 
nal claws  at  its  extremity. 
Next  to  these  come  the  four  paired  swimming  feet  of  the  thoracic  re- 
gion, which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  the 
sides  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  large 
many-jointed  basal  portion,  and  two  much  narrower  rami,  which  are 
beset  with  long  swimming  seta*  and  in  their  form  and  setigerous 
investment  are  not  unlike  the  biramous  appendages  of  the  Cirripedia, 
being  like  them  derived  from  the  Copepod-like  feet  of  the  larva 
(fig-  347). 


Fn;.  347. — Young  male  of  Argnlus  foliaceua.  A', 
Anterior  antenna?  ;  Sg,  sucker  (anterior  maxilli- 
peil) ;  Ef",  maxillipeil ;  Sf,  swimming  feet, 
-??,  rostrum  ;  St,  spine  ;  D,  intestine ;  T,  testes. 
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The  internal  organization  recalls  that  of  the  Phyllopo'da,  The 
nervous  system  is  distinguished  by.  the  great  size  of  the  cerebral 
ganglion,  and  by  the  ventral  chain  composed  of  six  closely  approxi- 
mated ganglia.  In  addition  to  two  large  compound  lateral  eyes, 
there  is  present  an  unpaired  tri-lobed  median  eye.  The  alimentary 
canal  consists  of  a  short  arched  ascending  oesophagus,  a  wide  stomach 
with  two  lateral  ramified  appendages,  and  a  rectum  which  runs 
directly  backwards  and  opens  to  the  exterior  in  the  median  indenta- 
tion of  the  caudal  fin  above  the  two  plates,  which  correspond  to  the 
caudal  fork.  There  are  two  lateral  slit-like  apertures  in  the  heart, 
and  a  long  aorta.  The  entire  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  functions 
as  a  respiratory  organ.  There  seems,  however,  always  to  be  a 
specially  strong  current  of  blood  in  the  caudal  fin,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  gill. 

Reproduction. — The  small,  more  agile  male  possesses  peculiar  copu- 
latory  appendages  on  the  posterior  swimming  feet.  The  females  do 
not  carry  their  eggs  about  in  sacs  in  the  typical  Copepod  manner, 
but  fasten  them  to  surrounding  objects.  The  vitelline  membrane  of 
the  deposited  eggs  acquires  a  vesicular  consistence.  The  young  are 
hatched  as  larva?,  and  undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

Fani.  Argulidse.  Carp-lice.  An/>ihtx  0.  Fr.  Mull.  The  anterior  pair  of 
maxillipeds  modified  into  large  suckers.  There  is  a  styliform  spine  apparatus. 
A.folitici'tix  L.  (Pou  de  poissons,  Baklner)  parasitic  on  Carps  and  Sticklebacks. 
A.  coregvni  Thor.,  A  f/itja/ttcns  Luc.,  Gynqiclfix  Hell.  The  maxillipeds  end  in  a 
claw  ;  styliform  spine  absent.  G.  Kullai-i  Hell,  parasitic  on  the  branchiae  of 
Hydrocynn,  Brazil.  G.  Doradix  Corn. 

i 

Order  4. — CIRRIPEDIA.* 

Fixed,  and  for  the  most  part  hermaphrodite  Crustacea  with  indis- 
tinctly segmented  body  enclosed  l>y  a  reduplication  of  the  skin,  and  a 
calcareous  valved  shell.  As  a  ride,  there  are  six  pairs  of  biramous 
thoracic  appendages. 

On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  shell  to  that  of  the  mussels, 
the  Cirrtpedia  were  held  to  be  Molluscs  until  Thompson  and 
Burmeister,  by  the  discovery  of  their  larva-,  satisfactorily  proved  that 
they  belong  to  the  Entomostraca.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  mussel- 

*  Compare  S.  V.  Thompson.  "Zoological  researches,"  Tom.  I.,  1829.  H. 
Burmeister,  "  Beitriige  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Rankenfussler."  1832.  Ch. 
Darwin,  "  A  monograph  of  the  Sub-Class  Cirripedia,"  2  vol.,  London,  1851-1854. 
A  Krohn,  '•  Beobachtungeii  iiber  die  Entwickelung  der  Cirripudien,"  An-liiv 
fur  Natvrycxch  I860.  C.  Glaus.  "  Die  Cypris-ahnliche  Larve  der  Cirripedien, 
etc,"  Marburg,  1869.  R.  Kossmann,  "  Suctoria  und  Lepadiiia,"  Wurzburg, 
1873. 
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like  shell  composed  of  several  (4,  5  or  more)  pieces.  These  pieces, 
which  originate  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  chi- 
tinous  covering  of  a  large  reduplicature  of  the  skin  (mantle),  are 
distinguished  as  scuta,  terya,  and  carina.  The  animal  is  invariably 
fixed  by  the  anterior  end  of  the  head,  which  in  the  LejxididiK  (h'g. 
348,  a)  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  stalk  projecting  freely  from 
the  shell.  In  the  Balanidw,  which  are  without  the  stalk  (fig.  348,  6), 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  an  external  calcareous  tube,  usually  com- 
posed of  six  pieces;  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  sort  of 
operculmn  formed  of  calcareous  plates  lying  inside  (fig.  348,  I}.  In 


Te 


Ki«i.  34S.— «,  Lcpa*  after  removallof  the  right  shell.  A',  Anterior  antenna?  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk  ;  C,  carina ;  Te,  tergum  ;  Sc,  scutum  ;  3/£,  oral  cone  ;  F,  caudal  fork  ;  P,  cirrus  or 
penis  ;  M,  muscle.  I,  Sahnms  tint'tnnali'hf,,,  (after  Ch.  Darwin),  one-half  of  the  shell  has 
been  removed;  Tu,  Section  of  the  outer  shell ;  On,  ovary;  CW,  oviduct;  Oe,  opening  of 
oviduct;  Ad,  adductor  muscle;  Sc,  scutum  ;  2V,  tergum  ;  A',  anterior  antenna?. 

both  cases  the  attachment  is  effected  principally  by  the  hardening  of 
the  secretion  of  the  so-called  cement  gland,  which  opens  on  the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  small  and  delicate  anterior  antenna?;  this 
joint  being  dilated  to  form  a  sort  of  sucker.  The  body,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  mantle  and  its  shell-plates,  lies  with  its  hinder 
region  stretched  upwards  so 'that  the  appendages,  which  are  used  to 
cause  currents  in  the  water,  may  be  protruded  from  the  slit-like 
space  left  on  the  ventral  side  between  the  paired  scuta  and  terga. 
Appendages  and  external  features. — A  head  with  antennae  and 
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jaws  can  be  distinguished  from  the  region  of  the  body  (thorax)  bearing 
the  biramous  appendages,  but  there  is  no  distinct  boundary  between 
these  two  regions.  The  anus  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
small  stump-like  abdomen,  which  succeeds  the  thorax  and  is  often 
only  indicated  by  two  caudal  appendages.  Posterior  antennae  are  in- 
variably absent,  while  the  anterior  pair  persists,  even  in  the  adult,  as 
small  organs  of  attachment.  The  oral  apparatus  is  situated  on  a 
ventral  prominence  of  the  cephalic  region,  and  consists  of  an  upper 
lip  with  palps,  two  mandibles  and  four  maxilla?,  of  which  the  two 
last  unite  to  form  a  sort  of  under  lip.  On  the  thorax  there  are 

usually  six  pairs  of  many -jointed 
biramous  appendages,  the  elongated 
cirriform  rami  of  which  are  richly 
beset  with  hairs  and  seta?  and 
serve  to  set  up  currents  in  the 
water  in  which  the  particles  of  food 
are  brought  to  the  animal.  The 
stump-shaped  abdomen  bears  an 
elongated  cirrus,  which  is  bent  to- 
wards the  ventral  surface-  between 
the  thoracic  appendages,  and  con- 
stitutes the  male  copulatory  organ. 
There  are  numerous  and  very  pecu- 
liar variations  in  the  shape  of  the 
whole  body.  Not  only  may  the  de- 
position of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
mantle  be  wanting,  and  the  bira- 
mous thoracic  appendages  be  reduced 
in  number  or  even  absent,  but  the 
mouth  parts  and  the  appendages 
may  also  1)6  lost  (Peltogastridce), 
and  the  body  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  an  unsegmented  tube, 
sac,  or  lobed  disc. 

Nervous  system  and  sense 
organs. — The  Cirripedia  possess  a  paired  cerebral  ganglion  and  a 
ventral  chain  of  ganglia,  of  which  there  are  usually  five  pairs,  but 
which  are  sometimes  fused  to  a  common,  ganglion  mass  (Balanidce). 
There  is  a  double  eye,  which,  although  rudimentary,  corresponds 
to  the  unpaired  Nauplius  eye. 

An  alimentary  canal  is  absent  only  in  the  Rhizocephala.     In  the 


FIG.  349. — The  organization  of  Lc^ax, 
after  removal  of  the  integument. 
Cd ,  Cement  gland  and  duct ;  L, 
liver  ;  T,  testis  ;  I'd,  vas  defereus  ;  OK, 
ovary ;  Od,  oviduct ;  Cf,  thoracic 
appendages.  Other  letters  as  in 
fig.  348. 
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Lepadid(f  and  the  Bcdunidce,  the  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a 
nai-row  oesophagus,  a  saccular  dilated  stomach  provided  with  several 
caecal  (hepatic)  diverticula,  an  elongated  chyle-forming  intestine,  and 
a  short  rectum,  which  is  only  sometimes  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
intestine  (fig.  349).  The  Rlnzoceplmla  (fig.  354,  a),  which  are  with- 
out an  alimentary  canal,  possess  root-like  processes  of  the  paren- 
chyma, which  ramify  in  the  viscera,  especially  the  liver  of  Decapods, 
and  absorb  from  them  endosmotically  the  nutritive  "juices  (as  in 
Anelasma). 

Special  glandular  organs,  the  so-called  cement  glands  (peculiar  to  the 
Cirripedia),  open  on  the  sucker  of  the  persistent  (anterior)  antenna; : 
the  animal  is  fixed  by  their  secretion,  and  the  Rhizocephala  alone 
seem  to  be  en- 

tirelv     without  v 

r     « 

them. 

A  heart  and 
vascular  sys- 
tem seem  to 
be  wanting  in 
all  cases.  The 
tubes  which  are 
present  on  seve- 
ral thoracic  ap- 
pendages o  f 
m:  i  ny  Lepadidce 
are  regarded  as 
branchiae,  as 
are  also  two 
plicated  lamel- 
la? on  the  inte- 
rior of  the 
mantle  of  the  Balanidce. 

Generative  organs. — The  Cirripedia  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
hermaphrodite.  The  testes  are  branched  glandular  tubes,  and  lie 
at  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal  (fig.  349,  T).  The  vasa  deferentia 
which  dilate  into  vesicular  seininales  reach  to  the  base  of  the  cirri- 
forrn  penis,  in  which  they  unite  to  form  a  common  ductus  ejacula- 
torius  opening  at  the  point  of  the  penis  (IV).  The  ovaries  in  the 
Balanidce  lie  in  the  basal  part  of  the  body  cavity  (fig.  348,  Or)  ;  in 
the  Lepadidce  (fig.  349)  they  are  moved  into  the  prolongation  of  the 
head,  which  is  known  as  the  stalk.  The  oviducts,  according  to 


FIG.  350. — Alci/i/if  lamjias  (after  Ch.  Darwin.)  a,  Male,  very  strongly 
magnified;  A',  antenna? ;  T,  testis  ;  I '»,  seminal  vesicle  ;  D,  redu- 
plicative of  the  skin;  0,  eye;  P,  penis.  6,  Longitudinal  section 
through  female ;  F,  maxilliped ;  Cf,  the  three  pairs  of  legs  ;  <3o> 
ovary. 
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FIG.  351. — a  Later'Nauplius  larva.  A,  anus  ;  01,  proboscis  with 
mouth;  //,  frontal  horns;  D,  intestine  ;  A',  A",  1st  and  2nd 
antenna;  J.M/',  mnndibular  foot  (third  pair  of  appendages). 
b,  Metauauplius  larva  of  Bcilanug  befoie  the  moult.  Beneath 
the  skin  are  the  rudiments  of  the  lateral  eyes  (O)  and  all  the 
appendages  F'  to  F"'  of  the  Cypris  stage  ;  Ff\  frontal  filament ; 
0',  unpaired  eye  ;  Dr,  gland  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  ;  A', 
the  antenna1  with  suctorial  disc  ;  MX  rudiment  of  maxilla. 


Krohn,  open  'on  a 
prominence  on  the 
basal  joint  of  the 
anterior  pair  of 
thoracic  appen- 


dages. 


The  eggs 


accumulate  in  the 
cavity  between  the 
mantle  and  the 
body  in  large 
thin  -  walled  flat- 
tened sacs,  which, 
in  the  Lepadidce, 
are  attached  to  a 
fold  of  the  mantle 
and  are  packed  to- 
gether on  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the- 
animal. 

In  spite  of  the 
hermaphrodit  ism, 
there  are,  accord- 
ing to  Darwin,  in 
certain  genera 
(Ibla,  Scalpettuni) 
very  simply  orga- 
nised dwarfed 
males  of  peculiar 
form,  the  so-called 
complement  al 
males,  which  are 
attached  like  para- 
sites to  the  body 
of  the  hermaphro- 
dite. There  are 
also  dioecious  Cir- 
ripedes  with  a 
strongly  marked 
dimorphism  of  the 
sexes.  This  is  the 
case  with  Scalpd- 
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In  in  oTiiatuni  and  I  hi  a  Cuminyii;  also  with  the  remarkable  genera 
Cryptophialus  and  Alcippe  (tig.  350).  The  males  of  these  forms  are 
not  only  small  and  dwarfed,  but  also,  according  to  Darwin,  have 
neither  mouth,  digestive  canal,  nor  thoracic  appendages.  As  a  rule, 
two  or  sometimes  more  attach  themselves  to  the  body  of  the  female. 

Development.— The  eggs,  while  still  within  the  brood-pouch, 
undergo  an  irregular  segmentation.  The  clear  cells  arrange  them-, 
selves  around  the  food  yolk  in  the  form  of  a  blastoderm,  the  ventral 
side  of  which  soon  becomes  considerably  thickened  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  the  mesodermic  layer.  The  larvje  leave  the  egg 
as  Nauplii  (tig.  351,  a,  b),  of  oval  or 
pear-shaped  form,  with  unpaired 
frontal  eye,  lateral  frontal  horns, 
and  three  pairs  of  appendages,  of 
which  the  anterior  is  simple,  the 
two  next  biramous  and  closely  beset 
with  swimming  setfe. 

After  several  moults,  the  larva, 
Avhich  has  grown  to  a  considerable 
size,  enters  on  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment, the  so-called  Cypris  stage 
(pupa)  (fig.  352).  The  reduplica- 
ture  of  the  skin  has  the  form  of  a 
bivalve  mussel-like  shell,  through 
the  gaping  ventral  edges  of  which 
the  appendages  can  .be  protruded. 
While  the  form  of  the  shell  recalls 
that  of  the  Ostracoda,  the  structure 
of  the  body,  so  far  as  the  segmenta- 
tion and  form  of  the  appendages  are 
concerned,  approximates  to  that  of 
the  Copepoda.  The  anterior  ap- 
pendage of  the  Nauplius  larva  has 
given  rise  to  a  four-jointed  antenna, 
the  penultimate  joint  of  which 

has  become  large  and  disc-shaped  and  contains  the  opening  of  the 
cement  gland,  while  the  terminal  joint  bears  in  addition  to  tactile 
set«  one  or  two  delicate  lancet-shaped  olfactory  hairs.  The  frontal 
horns  are  transformed  into  two  conical  prominences  near  the  an- 
terior margin.  Of  the  two  pairs  of  biramous  appendages,  those 
which  correspond  to  the  second  pair  of  antenna-  are  cast  off,  while 


FIG.  352. — Median  section  through  a 
pupa  nf  L  inif.  A'  Attaching  antenna  ; 
(',  rariua  ;  7V-,  tergum ;  Sc,  scutum; 
Of,  ovary ;  G,  cerebral  ganglion ; 
Gg,  ganglionic  chain;  D,  alimentary 
canal ;  Cd,  cement  gland ;  J//,-,  oral 
cone  ;  Al,  abdomen  ;  P,  rudiment  of 
the  penis  ;  M,  muscle. 
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the  posterior  pair  becomes  the  rudiment  of  the  anterior  jaws 
(mandibles)  of  the  oral  cone,  which  is  still  closed  and  on  which  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  maxillee  and  under  lip  are  already  visible. 
The  oral  cone  is  followed  by  the  thoracic  region  with  six  pairs  of 
birarnous  Copepod-like  swimming  feet,  and  a  minute  three-jointed 
abdomen,  which  terminates  in  two  caudal  appendages  and  caudal  seta?. 
The  pupa  has  a  large  pair  of  compound  eyes  at  the  sides  of  the  un- 
paired eye-spot,  and  swims  about  by  means  of  its  swimming  feet.  It 
appears  not  to  take  in  food.  The  material  necessary  for  its  further 
changes  is  stored  up  principally  in  the  cephalic  and  dorsal  regions  in 
the  form  of  a  largely-developed  fat  body. 

After  swimming  about  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  the  pupa  fixes  itself  by 
the  suctorial  disc  of  its  bent  antennae 
to  some  foreign  body.  The  parts  of  the 
adult  Cirripede  are  now  visible  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  cement  gland  begins  to 
secrete  a  cement,  which  hardens  and  so 
brings  about  the  permanent  attachment 
of  the  young  animal.  In  the  Lepadidce 
the  region  of  the  head  above  and  be- 
tween the  antenna?  grows  so  much  that 
it  projects  from  the  pupal  integument, 
beneath  which  the  calcareous  pieces  of 
the  shell  of  the  Cirripede  can  be  seen, 
and  after  the  moulting  of  the  chitiiious 
skin  of  the  pupa  constitutes  the  fleshy 
peduncle  by  which  the  animal  is  attached, 
and  into  which  the  rudiments  of  the  ova- 
ries project  (fig.  353).  The  paired  eyes  of 
the  free-swimming  Cypris  larva  disappear, 
while  the  unpaired  pigment  spot  remains. 
The  mouth  parts  become  fully  differen- 
tiated, and  the  biramous  swimming  feet  become  short,  many-jointed 
cirriform  appendages. 

The  Cirripedia  are  marine  animals.  The}'  attach  themselves  to 
various  foreign  objects.  They  are  found  fixed,  usually  in  groups,  to 
logs  of  wood,  rocks,  mussel  shells,  Crustacea,  the  skin  of  whales,  etc. 
Some,  as  Litholrya,  Alcippe,  and  the  Cryptopialidce,  are  able  to  bore, 
into  Lamniellibranch  shells  and  Corals,  while  the  Rhizocephala  are 
parasitic  on  Crustacea.  In  the  Rhizocephala  the  body  is  saccular, 


Fi<;.  353.— Young  Lepas  after 
disappearance  of  the  two  horny 
valves  of  the  shell  and  the 
straightening  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head  (stalk) ,  which 
in  the  pupa  stage  is  bent. 
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and  the  animal  loses  all  its  appendages  and  its  alimentary  canal,  and 
extracts  the  juices  of  its  host  (Decapoda]  by  means  of  root -like 
processes  (fig.  354). 

1.  Pedunculata.     There  is  A  peduncle  and  six  pairs  of  biramous 
feet ;    the  mantle  has  usually  carina,  scuta,  and  terga. 

Fain.  Lepadidse.  Peduncle  well  marked,  and  not  provided  with  calcareous 
plates.  There  is  a  membranous  mantle,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  provided  with  rive 
shell  plates,  of  which  the  scuta  and  terga  lie  behind  one  another  (fig.  348,  a). 
Lcpas  L.  (Anatifa  Brug.),  L.faxeJciilnrix  Ellis.  (?vYm/.  Lam.)  Found  from  the 
Northern  Seas  to  the  South  Sea.  L.  anatifcm  L.,  cosmopolitan.  Conch  oil  rr  in  a, 


FIG.  35b.—a,Saceulina,ywrpwea  (after  Fr.  Mfiller).  Or,  Aperture  of  the  mantle  sac;  II", 
root-like  processes;  K,  genital  aperture.  l>,  Nauplius  larva  of  Kiccitlina.  A',A'',Milf, 
appendages,  e,  Pupa  of  Lerna-adixctix  /im-rel/tina-  (after  Fr.  Miiller).  F,  The  six  pairs  of 
legs  ;  Ab,  abdomen  ;  A',  attaching  anteiin;e  ;  O,  eye. 


Olf.  (Ofin/t,  Clni-riix  Leach.),  C.  rin/dtn  Spengl.,  frequently  attached  to 

C.  at/rita  L.,  Am-laxinu-  Darwin.    The  stalk  is  provided  with  root  -like  processes, 

which  grow  into  the  skin  of  Squalidce.     A.  squalicola  Lovcn. 

Fam.  Pollicipedidae.  Peduncle  not  sharply  distinct,  scaly  or  hairy.  The 
shell  plates  very  strong,  numerous.  The  scuta  and  terga  lie  close  to  one 
another.  There  are  sometimes  complements!  males.  Polliripcx  cornni-u/tifi. 
Leach..  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  Scitlju'Uiini  rttlf/ftrr  Leach.,  North  Sea  and 
Mediterranean.  &•.  ornutiim  Gray,  South  Africa.  Hilu  quadrivalvii  Guv., 
South  Australia.  ./.  Citnilmjii  Darw.,  Philippines. 
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2.  Operculata.     The   peduncle    is    absent    or    rudimentary.      The 
body  is  surrounded  by  an  external  ring  of  plates  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  scuta  and  terga  form  an  operculum,  which  is  usually  freely 
movable  and  provided  with  depressor  muscles  (fig.  348,  b). 

Fam.  Balanidae.  Scuta  and  terga  freely  movable  and  articulating  with  one 
another.  The  gills  are  formed  each  of  a  fold.  Hal  amis  tintinnabulv/m  L. 
Widely  distributed  and  found  in  a  fossil  form.  B.  hujjivi-ixiis  Darvv.  Found  in 
brackish  water. 

Fam.  Coronulidae.  Scuta  and  terga  freely  movable,  but  not  articulating 
with  one  another.  The  two  gills  formed  each  of  two  folds.  Tubicinella 
tntrlu'itlix  Shaw.,  South  Sea.  Coroiuiln  Ixiheunria  L..  Antarctic  Ocean.  C. 
Hindi'  ma-  L.,  Arctic  Oceau. 

3.  Abdominalia.     The  irregularly  segmented  body  is  enclosed  in 
a  flask-shaped  mantle,  and  bears  on  its  terminal  portion  three  pairs 
of    cirriform   feet.       Mouth  parts  and  alimentary  canal    completely 
developed.     The  sexes  are  separate.     They  live  as  parasites   buried 
in  the  calcareous  shell  of  Cirripedia  and  Mollusca. 

Fam.  Alcippidse.  With  four  pairs  of  feet,  of  which  the  first  pair  is  palpiform, 
and  the  two  last  are  imiramous  and  composed  of  few  elongated  joints.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  The  female  bores  into  Mollusc  shells.  The  male  is  dwarfed, 
and  is  without  mouth,  stomach,  or  feet.  Alc'ijijic  lauijxts  Hanc.,  bores  into 
the  colmnella  of  the  shells  of  FIISHS  and  Bui-clmim.  Found  on  the  coast  of 
England. 

Fain.  Cryptophialidae.  They  have  three  pairs  of  feet  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  OryptopMahts  Darw.,  sexes  separate.  Cr.  miniitus  Darw.,  in  the 
shell  of  ConrtiolrjHix  Pcriirinnu  .  found  on  ihe  west  coast  of  South  America. 
u'  liamtita  Noll,  lives  in  excavations  in  the  shell  of  Hallotis. 


4.  Apoda.     The  body  is  segmented,  and    is  composed  of    eleven 
rings.     There  is  no  special  reduplicature  of  the  mantle.     The  shape 
resembles  that  of  a  maggot.     The  attaching  antennae  are  elongated 
to  the  form  of  a  band.     The  mouth  is  adapted  for  slicking,  and  has 
mandibles  and  maxillae.     Feet  absent.     The  digestive  canal  is  rudi- 
mentary .     They  live  parasitically  in  the  mantle  of  other  Cirripedia. 
They  are  hermaphrodite. 

Fam.  Proteolepadidae  with  the  single  genus  Pi-oti-oli'jM*  Darw..  P>\  liirlncta 
Darw.,  West  Indies. 

5.  Rhizocephala*  (Suctoria).     Body  tubular  or  saccular,  without 
segmentation     or    appendages  ;     with    narrow,    short     peduncle    for 
attachment,    from    which    branched,  root-like  filaments  arise.     The 

*  W.  Lilljeborg,  "Les  genres  Liriope  et  Peltogaster,  "  -Vow  actn  ri-ij.  nor. 
scii'H:  Tr[ix<tL.  Si-r.  :?.  vol.  iii.,  ISfiO.  Fr.  Miiller,  •'  Die  Rhizocephaleii."  Arehiv 
fur  Xntiiri/CKch.,  1862  arid  1S6H.  R.  Kossmann,  "  Beitrage  zur  Anatomic  der 
schniarot/A'iKlen  Rankenfiissler,"  Vrrh.  <frr  iiied.-jiJiyx.  (rfxellxc/t,  Wurzburg, 
IS  cue  Folge,  Tom.  IV. 
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latter  pierce  the  body  of  the  host,  and  carry  nourishment  to  the 
parasite.  Mantle  saccular,  and  without  calcareous  plates,  with 
narrow  aperture  which  can  be  closed.  Mouth  and  alimentary  canal 
absent.  The  testes  are  usually  paired,  lie  between  the  ovaries,  and 
open  into  the  brood-pouch.  The  Rhizocepliala  live  principally  as 
parasites  on  the  abdomen  of  the  Dewtpoda,  and  wind  their  root-like 
filaments  around  the  viscera  of  the  latter. 

Fain.  Peltogastridse.   Peltogaster paguri  llathke.   Succnlinn  carrlni  Thouips.. 
Lcrnaodiscus porcellctnce  Fr.  Mlill.,  Brazil. 


II.— MALACOSTRACA. 

The  Malacostraca  differ  from  the  Entomostraca  in  possessing  a 
constant  number  of  segments  and  paired  appendages.  The  boundary 
bet  \\-eeii  the  head  and  thorax  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed  on  account 
of  the  varying  number  of  anterior  pairs  of  legs  which  are  modified 
to  form  jaws.  These  regions  are  composed  of  thirteen  segments 
altogether,  and  bear  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  appendages,  while 
the  abdomen,  which  is  always  distinct,  includes  six  segments  and  the 
same  number  of  paired  limbs  and  terminates  with  an  anal  plate 
(telson)  derived  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  body. 

Amongst  the  living  Malacostraca  there  i^  however,  a  single  group 
of  forms  (Nebalia)  (fig.  355,  a,  b),  which  differ  in  having  a  larger 
number  of  abdominal  segments.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the  six 
abdominal  segments  with  appendages,  two  segments  without  appen- 
dages, and  an  elongated  Phyllopod-like  caudal  fork.  This  remarkable 
form  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  Phyllopod,  and  in  many  of  its 
characters  represents  a  connecting  link  between  the  PhyUoj>oda  and 
the  Malacostraca.  The  structure  and  segmentation  of  the  head  and 
thorax  resembles  that  of  the  Malacostraca,  but  the  terminal  region  of 
the  abdomen  does  not  present  the  special  form  of  a  caudal  plate  or 
telson.  In  Nebalia  we  probably  have  to  do  with  an  offshoot  of  the 
Phyllopod-like  ancestors  of  the  Malacostraca,  which  has  persisted  to 
the  present  time. 

The  head  includes  in  all  cases,  behind  the  mandibular  segment 
on  which  two  paragnathi  form  a  kind  of  underlip,  the  segments  of 
two  pairs  of  maxilla? .  The  latter  preserve  more  or  less  the  characters 
of  Phyllopod  feet.  The  head,  therefore,  consists  of  five  segments,  each 
with  its  pair  of  appendages,  viz.,  two  pairs  of  antenna-,  one  pair  of 
mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxilla?.  It  is  followed  by  the  thorax, 
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which  is  composed  of  eight  segments.  The  eight  pairs  of  thoracic 
appendages  may  have  an  exactly  similar  shape,  and  possess  two 
separate  and  many-jointed  rami.  This  form  of  thoracic  appendage 
is  characteristic  of  the  Schizopoda  ;  in  Nebalia*  the  thoracic  appen- 


l-'ic.  355.—Neba/ia   Geoffroyi,   strongly  magnified,      a,  Female;    I,  [male ;    S,  rostrum;    O, 
stalked  eye  ;  M,  crop  ;  D,  intestine  ;  S,  shell     (?,  vas  deferens. 

*  Xclalia  is  best  placed  in  a  special  group.  Leptoxtntru,  between  the  Enttmiox- 
trtn-it  and  Malacostraca.  The  palaeozoic  fossil  genera  Hymenocaris,  Peltucurix. 
etc.,  would  have  to  be  placed  in  such  a  group. 
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dages  closely  resemble  the  typical  Phyllopod  limb.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  anterior  thoracic  legs  take  part  in  preparing  the 
food  and  have  a  form  intermediate  between  maxilla?  and  thoracic 
legs.  Such  are  called  foot- jaws  or  maxillipeds.  In  the  Arthrostraca 
the  anterior  pair  of  thoracic  appendages  only  are  so  modified,  and  the 
segment  bearing  them  joins  the  head  ;  the  thorax  is,  therefore,  in 
this  group  composed  of  seven  segments,  each  with  its  pair  of  appen- 
dages. In  other  groups  of  Malacostraca  the  next  or  two  next  pairs 
of  thoracic  legs  have  the  form  of  maxillipeds,  so  that  there  is  no 
sharp  division  between  the  head  and  thorax.  The  latter  is,  at  least 
partially,  covered  by  a  shield-like  reduplicature  of  the  skin,  which 
morphologically  corresponds  to  the  Phyllopod  shell  and  forms  a 
more  or  less  extensive  carapace,  which  fuses  with  the  back  of  the 
thorax,  and  under  which  the  posterior,  rarely  all  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments may  remain  separate  as  free  rings. 

Order  1 .  — ARTH  ROSTR  ACA  .  * 

Malacostraca  with  lateral  sessile  eyes,  usually  with  seven,  more  rarely 
with  six  or  fewer  separate  thoracic  segments,  and  the  same  number  of 
jxiirs  of  legs.  Without  a  reduplicature  of  the  skin. 

The  head  bears  four  antenna?,  the  two  mandibles,  four  maxillae, 
and  a  pair  of  maxillipeds ;  in  all  six  pairs  of  appendages.  A  small 
bilobed  plate,  distinguished  as  the  under-lip,  behind  the  pair  of 
mandibles,  marks  the  boundary  of  the  primary  region  of  the  head. 
The  two  pairs  of  maxillse  as  well  as  the  maxillipeds  are  secondary 
cephalic  appendages  derived  from  the  thoracic  region  of  the  body. 

Behind  the  head  there  are  usually  seven  free  thoracic  rings  with 
the  same  number  of  pairs  of  appendages,  which  are  adapted  for 
creeping  or  swimming.  The  number  of  distinct  thoracic  segments  is 
in  rare  cases  reduced  to  six  (Tanais]  or  live  (Anceus],  the  anterior  or 
the  two  anterior  segments  of  the  thorax  becoming  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  a  more  or  less  extensive 
cephalothoracic  carapace  is  formed.  The  abdomen  which  follows  the 
thorax  includes,  as  a  rule,  six  segments  bearing  limbs,  and  a  *imple 
or  split  plate  without  appendages  and  representing  the  terminal 
segment.  The  number  of  the  abdominal  segments  and  appendages 
may,  however,  be  reduced  (Isopoda),  and  the  entire  abdomen  may 

*  Besides  the  works  of  Latreille,  M.  Edwards,  Dana,  and  others,  compare 
Spence  Bate  and  J.  O.  Westwood.  '•  A  History  of  the  British  sessiloi-yrd 
Crustacea."  Tom.  I.  and  II.,  London,  1863-1868.  G.  O.  Sars.  "  Histoire 
naturelle  des  Crustaces  d'eau  douce  de  Xorvetre,"  f'hri^tiania,  1SC7. 
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even    be    reduced    to    an    unsegmeiited     stump-shaped    appendage 
(Lcemodipoda). 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  cerebral  ganglion  and  a  ventral  gan- 
glionic  chain,  which  is  most  distinctly  composed  of  two  lateral  halves. 
In  the  Isopoda  there  is  also  an  impaired  visceral  nerve.  The  two  eyes 
are  always  sessile,  compound  eyes,  with  smooth  or  facetted  cornea; 
they  are  never  stalked.  Delicate  olfactory  fibres  are  often  present 
on  the  anterior  antenna?,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  male 
sex. 

The  alimentary  canal  begins  with  a  short  oesophagus,  which  parses 
upwards  to  open  into  a  wide  crop,  supported  by  firm  horny  bands 
and  often  armed  with  strong  chitinous  plates.  The  crop  leads  into  a 
long  intestine  provided  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  tubular  hepatic 
glands.  The  rectum,  which  may  possess  one  or  two  tubular  appen- 
dages (probably  urinary),  opens  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

The  antenna!  gland  opens  011  the  basal  segment  of  the  posterior 
antenna,  often  upon  a  conical  protuberance. 

Vascular  system. — A  heart  is  always  present  as  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation.  It  may  either  have  the  form  of  a  tube  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax  (Amphipoda) ;  or  it  may  be 
saccular  and  placed  in  the  abdomen  (Isopoda).  In  the  first  case  the 
gills  are  placed  on  the  thoracic  feet  as  tubular  appendages  :  in  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  placed  on  the  abdomen.  From  the 
heart  the  blood  passes  through  an  anterior  and  posterior  aorta,  and 
usually  through  lateral  arteries.  The  vessels  conduct  the  blood  into 
the  body  cavity,  whence  it  returns  in  regular  streams  to  the  lateral 
paired  slits  of  the  heart. 

Generative  organs. — The  Arthrostraca  are  of  separate  sexes.  The 
males  are  frequently  distinguished  from  the  females  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  appendages  to  form  prehensile  organs,  by 
a  greater  development  of  olfactory  hairs  on  the  anterior  antenna1,  and 
by  the  position  of  the  sexual  and  copulatory  organs.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  strongly  marked  dimorphism  of  the  sexes  (Bopyrus,  Praniza). 
The  generative  organs  open  either  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax 
or  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  female  always  on  the  ante- 
penultimate pair,  the  male  on  the  last  pair  of  the  thoracic  appen- 
dages or  between  the  first  of  the  abdomen  (Isopoda).  The  ovaries 
are  two  simple  or  branched  tubes  with  the  same  number  of  oviducts. 
The  testes  similarly  seem  to  be  composed  of  one  (Amphipoda)  or 
more  (3)  pairs  of  tubes  (Isopoda),  the  efferent  ducts  of  which  (vasa 
deferentia)  either  remain  separate  or  unite  to  form  a  copulatory 
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organ.  Appendages  of  the  leg>  may  also  be  present  as  additional 
aids  to  copulation.  The  mature  ova  are,  as  a  rule,  carried  about  by 
the  female  in  brood  pouches  formed  by  the  lamellar  appendages  of 
the  thoracic  feet  (oosteyites}.  Development  as  a  rule  takes  place 
without  metamorphosis,  but  the  form  and  appendages  of  the  young 
animal  not  unfrequently  differ  from  those  of  the  adult  animal 
(Phronima).  The  segments  and  the  appendages  may  even,  be  incom- 
plete in  number  after  birth  (Isopoda). 

Fossil  Arthrostraca  are  found  in  the  Oolite  (Archceoniscus).  Pro- 
soponisci's  occurs  in  the  Permian,  Amphipeltis  in  the  Devonian. 


1.  Sub-order. — Amphipoda.* 

Arthrostraca    v:ith    laterally    compressed    bod//,    with   gills    on    the 
thoracic  feet  and  an  elongated  abdomen,  of  which  the  three  anterior 
segments      bear      the 
swimming  feet,  while 
the      three      posterior 
bear    posteriori//    di- 
rected feet  adapted  for 
sjtriitt/iit;/  (fig.  356). 

The       .1  i/tph  ipoda 
are     small     animals, 
being    only    in    rare 
case>    several     inches 
long    (Lysianassa 
magellanica).      They 
move    in    the    water 
principally  by  spring- 
ing    and    by    swim- 
ming.    The  head,  which  is  sometimes  small   (Crevettina,  fig.   356), 
sometimes   large  and   then  much  swollen  (Hyperina,    fig.    357).   is 
sharply  distinct  from  the  thorax  and  is  fused  with  the  first  of  the 
seven  thoracic  segments  only  in  the  aberrant  group  of  the  Lcemod ipoda. 

The  two  pairs  of  antenna?  usually  consist  of  a  short  strong  shaft 

*  Besides  the  older  works  of.  De  Geer.  Riisel,  M.  Edwards,  etc..  compare  C. 
Speuce  Bate,  •'  On  the  Morphology  of  some  Amphipoda  of  the  Division  Hyper- 
ina,"  Ann.  of  Xaf.  Hist..  Ser.  2.  vol.  xix..  1857.  C.  Spence  Bate.  ••  On  the 
uidincation  of  Crustacea,"  Ann.  of  Nut.  H/xt.,  Ser.  3.  vol.  i.  C.  Spence  P.atc, 
"  Catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  Amphipodous  Crustacea  in  the  collect  i«>n  of  the 
British  Museum."  London.  1802.  E.  van  Beneden  et  Em  Bessels.  •'  Memoire 
sur  la  formation  du  Blastoderme  chez  les  .Amphipod.es,  etc,"  Bruxelles.  1868. 
C.  Glaus.  '•  Der  Organismus  cler  Phronimiden,  Ai-britr/t  tin-,  dcm 
iliT  IJniri-rx'ititt  Wien,  Tom  II..  1*7'.'. 


FIG.  356. — Onmmai-1/n  m-iilectus  (after  G.  O.  Sars),  with  eggs 
between  the  brood  lamella?  (oostegites)  on  the  thorax. 
A',  A",  the  two  antenna? ;  Kf,  maxilliped  ;  F1  to  F~,  the 
seven  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages  ;  Sf,  the  first  swim- 
mins;  foot  of  the  abdomen. 
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and  a  long  multiarticulate  flagellum,  which,  however,  may  be  more  or 
less  rudimentary.  The  anterior  antennae,  which  are  always  longer 
in  the  male,  often  bear  a  short  accessory  flagellum  and  present 
numerous  modifications  in  their  special  form.  In  the  Hyperina  they 
are  very  short  in  the  female ;  while  in  the  male  they  are  of  consider- 
able length  and  are  closely  beset  with  olfactory  hairs.  The  posterior 
antennae  are  frequently  longer  than  the  anterior  :  in  the  male 
TyphidiK  they  are  folded  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  and  in  the  Corophiidee 

Ov  I*     H 


G.  357. — Pkronima,  gedentaria,  a,  female;  I,  male.  O,  eyes;  A,  A!',  the  two  pairs  of  an 
tennse  ;  Kf,  jaws  ;  D,  intestine  ;  H,  heart  and  aorta ;  E,  gills  ;  OB,  ovary ;  N,  nervous 
system  ;  Dr,  glands  in  the  chela  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs  ;  G,  genital  opening. 

are  modified  to  form  strong  pediform  appendages.  In  the  female,  on 
the  contrary,  they  may  be  degenerated  and  represented  only  by  the 
basal  joint  (Pkronima)  (fig.  357,  a  and  b). 

The  mandibles  are  powerful  biting  plates  with  a  sharp,  usually 
toothed  edge  and  a  lower  masticating  process.  They  usually  possess  a 
three-jointed  palp,  which  is  occasionally  reduced.  The  anterior  bi- 
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lobed  maxilla?  al>o  have  as  a  rule  a  short,  two-jointed  palp,  while  the 
maxilla?  of  the  second  pair  are  reduced  to  two  lamella?  of  considerable 
size  attached  to  a  common  base.  The  maxillipeds  fuse  to  form  a  ><>rt 
of  underlip,  which  is  either  tri-lobed  (Hyperina)  or  bears  upon  a  com- 
mon basal  portion  an  internal  and  external  pair  of  lamella?,  of  which 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  basal  joint  of  a  large  multiar- 
ticulate  and  frequently  pediform  palp  (Crevettina  and  Lcemodipoda). 

Delicate  lamellae  or  tubes,  which  are  attached  to  the  coxal  joints  of 
the  thoracic  legs,  function  as  gills  :  the  active  movements  of  the 
abdominal  swimming  feet  cause  a  constant  renewal  of  the  water 
around  them.  In  the  female  there  are  in  addition  to  the  gills 
lamellar  plates  (oostegites],  which  are  applied  together  under  the 
thorax  to  form  a  brood-pouch. 

The  males  are  distinguished  from  the  females  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  the  oostegites,  but  chiefly  by  the  stronger  development  of 
the  prehensile  hooks  on  the  anterior  thoracic  feet  and  the  different 
formation  of  the  antennae. 

The  eggs  pass  into  the  brood-pouch  and  there  develop.  The  yolk 
sometimes  (G.  locusta  and  other  marine  species)  undergoes  a  com- 
plete segmentation.  Sometimes  (G.  pulex),  after  a  superficial  seg 
mentation,  a  peripheral  cell  layer  is  separated,  which  develops  into 
a  delicate  blastoderm  beneath  the  egg  membrane.  A  ventral 
primitive  streak  is  then  formed,  and  on  the  dorsal  side,  beneath  a 
differentiation  which  has  been  erroneously  taken  for  a  micropyle, 
a  peculiar  globular  organ  makes  its  appeai-ance  ;  this  is  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  cervical  gland  (dorsal  onjan),  which  is  confined  to  em- 
bryonic life.  The  appendages  are  developed  from  before  backwards 
on  the  ventrally  flexed  body  of  the  embryo.  The  young  animals 
usually  possess  at  hatching  all  their  appendages  and  in  all  essential 
points  have  the  structure  of  the  adult  animal,  but  the  number  of 
joints  of  the  antenna?  and  the  special  form  of  the  legs  still  present 
differences.  In  the  Hyperina  alone  the  just  hatched  young  may  be 
without  abdominal  feet  and  differ  so  much  in  their  form  from  the 
adult  that  they  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

The  Atnphipoda  for  the  most  part  live  in  fresh  and  salt  water 
and  lead  an  independent  life  (the  presence  of  Arctic  species  in  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  seas  is  very  interesting).  Some,  however, 
live  in  tubes  (Cerapus),  others  in  holes  gnawed  in  wood  (Chelxrii.). 
The  large  size  of  the  deep-sea  forms  is  of  special  interest  ;  amoiig>t 
these  a  Ga/tnmarid,  allied  to  the  genus  Iphwnedia,  and  Ci/stosoma 
Xeptuni  (Hyperidce)  become  several  inches  in  length.  The  Hyperina 
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live  principally  in  transparent  marine  animals,  especially  in  Mech'.sce, 
and  may,  as  the  female  PJironima  sedentaria,  take  up  their  abode 
with  their  entire  brood  in  transparent  Pyrosoma,  whose  internal 
parts  they  eat  up.  The  CyamidcK  among  the  Lcemodipoda  are 
parasitic  on  the  skin  of  whales. 

Ti-lbe  1. — Laemodipoda. 

Amphipoda  with  cervically  placed  anterior  leys  and  rudimentary 
apodal  abdomen. 

The  anterior  thoracic  segment  is  more  or  less  closely  fused  with 
the  head  and  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  shifted  on  to  the  neck.  The 
maxillipeds  are  modified  to  form  a  quadripartite  under-lip  with  long 
palps.  The  branchiae  are  usually  confined  to  the  third  and  fourth 
thoracic  segments,  the  legs  of  which  are  often  rudimentary  or  are 
altogether  wanting.  The  feet  end  with  hooks  for  attachment.  The 
abdomen  is  small  and  reduced  to  a  short  protuberance  destitute  of 
appendages. 

Cm»vlla  lini'firi*  L.  Body  elongated  and  thin.  They  are  parasitic  on  Hydroids 
and  colonies  of  Brynzoa.  ( 'yum us  <-cti  L.  Body  broad  and  flat  ;  abdomen  quite 
rudimentary ;  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  Cetacea. 

Tribe  2. — Crevettina. 

Amphipoda  with  small  head,  small  eyes,  and  midtiarticidate  pedifor  m 
maxillipeds. 

Both  pairs  of  antennae  are  long  and  multiarticulate ;  in  the  male 
they  are  larger  than  in  the  female.  The  upper  or  anterior  antennae 
are  usually,  as  in  Gammarus,  the  longer  ;  their  shaft  is  composed  of 
several  joints  and  bears  a  small  accessory  flagellum  as  well  as  the 
principal  one.  The  contrary  may,  however,  occur,  as  in  Corophium, 
where  the  posterior  antenna?  are  elongated  and  pediform.  The 
maxillipeds  in  all  cases  fuse  together  at  their  base  and  form  a  large 
under-lip,  usually  with  four  lamellae  and  two  jointed  pediform  palps. 
The  coxal  joints  of  the  thoracic-  legs  have  the  form  of  broad  and 
large  epimeral  plates.  The  abdomen  has  always  the  full  number  of 
segments.  The  three  posterior  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  (uropoda) 
are  well  developed  and  often  much  elongated.  This  group,  which 
includes  an  astonishing  variety  of  forms,  is  principally  distributed  in 
the  colder  seas. 

Fam.  Corophiidae.  The  body  is  not  laterally  compressed.  The  posterior 
antenna?  are  more  or  less  pediform.  The  coxal  joints  of  the  legs  are  frequently 
very  small.  They  move  rather  by  walking.  Coropliium  lonij  'iconic  Fabr..  dig 
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passages  iu  mud.      Ct'rapHxtitlmldris  Say.,  lives  in  tubes.     Podoet'nix  ra 
Leach.,    English   coast.     Chiinni   tn-i-lti-nns  Phil,  is  allied  here,  gnaw-,   with 
Lininnriti  lii/nornm.  wood-work   in   the  sea.      North  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Orchestiidae.  Anterior  antenna?  usually  short,  always  without  accessory 
ramus.  The  posterior  pair  of  uropoda  are  unbranched  and  are  shorter  than 
tli'-  preceding  pairs.  They  live  on  the  shore,  especially  on  sandy  beaches,  and 
move  by  springing.  TaHtntx  salt  <t  tor  }l<mt.  =  T.locuxt«  Latr.  On  the  sandy 
coasts  of  Europe.  Orclicatla  Jittorrn  Mont..  North  Sea. 

Fam.  Grammaridae.  The  anterior  antenna?  often  have  a  second  ramus.  which 
is  always  longer  than  the  shaft  of  the  posterior.  The  coxal  plates  of  the  four 
anterior  pairs  of  legs  are  very  broad.  They  move  more  by  s«-i  -Timing  than  by 
springing.  Gnmnittrux  j»ilr.r  L..  G.tftn-ititilix  Ros.,  G.  marunix  Leach.  In  the 
blind  Xiphari/iis  Schiodte  the  crystalline  cones  and  eye  pigment  are  wanting. 
X.  puteanux  Koch.,  in  deep  springs  and  lakes  (Lake  of  Geneva).  Ltjzioimxxti, 
C«xt,r  Ivlw.,  Mediterranean.  L.  atlanticn  Ed\v.  L.  magi'llnnicd  Lillj. 

Tribe  3.  —  Hyperina. 

Aiiiphipoda  with  large  swollen  head  and  large  eyes,  usually  divided 
into  frontal  and  lateral  eyes.  They  have  a  pair  of  rudimentary 
maxillipeds  functioning  as  underUp. 

The  antennae  are  .sometimes  short  and  rudimentary,  sometimes  of 
considerable  size,  and  in  the  male  are  elongated  into  a  multiarticulate 
fiagellum  (Hyp&ridce),  The  posterior  antenna?  may  in  the  female  be 
reduced  to  the  basal  joint  enclosing  the  glandular  tube  (Phromina)  ; 
in  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  folded  in  a  zigzag,  after  the 
manner  of  a  carpenter's  rule  (Platyscelince).  A.  paired  auditory 
vesicle  may  be  present  above  the  brain  (Oxycephalus,  Rhabdosoma}. 
The  maxillipeds  form  a  small  bi-  or  tri-lobed  under-lip.  The  paired 
legs  end  in  some  cases  in  a  powerful  chela.  The  caudal  styles  are 
sometimes  lamellar  and  fin-like,  sometimes  styliform.  Development 
takes  place  by  metamorphosis.  They  live  principally  in  jelly-fish, 
and  swim  very  rapidly. 

Fam.  Hyperidae.  Head  globular,  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes.  The 
two  pairs  of  antennae  have  a  multiarticulate  shaft  ;  the  fiagellum  longer  in  the 
male.  The  mandible  has  a  three-jointed  palp.  The  fifth  pair  of  feet  is  gener- 
ally formed  like  the  sixth  and  seventh,  with  claw-like  terminal  joint.  Hijpcrla 
(Lcxtrii/oniis  Edw.)  mrdiisnntm  0.  Fr.  Mull.  (//".  f/alba  Mont.  =  77".  Lntrt-iUi 
Edw.)  with  Lcxtriijonxx  <:i-ul<tn*  Kr.  as  male,  North  Seas. 

Fam.  Phronimidae.  Head  large,  with  projecting  rostrum  and  large  divided 
eye.  The  anterior  autennfe  are  short  in  the  female,  with  only  two  or  three 
joints,  in  the  male  with  long  multiarticulate  nageilum  and  a  shaft  closely 
beset  with  olfactory  hairs.  The  thoracic  limbs  have  in  some  cases  powerful 
chelae.  Pltroxina  nlcteoisix  Edw..  Phroniitiu  sedentaria  Forsk.  The  female 
lives  with  its  offspring  in  Pi/ri>xiniiii  and  Diphyidce,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Platyscelidae.  Both  pairs  of  antenna;  hidden  beneath  the  head  :  the 
anterior  are  small  ;  in  the  male  with  much  swollen  bushy  shaft,  and  short, 
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slender  flagellum  composed  of  few  joints.  The  posterior  antennas  are  in  the 
male  very  long  and  folded  three  to  four  times  together  in  a  zigzag  fashion  ;  in 
the  female  they  are  short  and  straight,  sometimes  quite  reduced.  The  basal 
joints  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs  of  legs  are  usually  enlarged  into  great 
lamellae,  which  cover  the  thorax.  The  seventh  pair  is  generally  rudimentary. 
Entij2)hix  (Tt/j)Jris  Risso)  ovoidex  Risso  (Platysci'lus  -vet-ratios  Sp.  Bate),  Mediter- 
ranean. OseycepJutlus pisoator  Edw.,  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Sub-order: — Isopoda/:: 

Arthrostraca  with  usually  broad,  more 
or  less  arched  body,  ivith  seven  free  tho- 
racic rings,  with  lamellar  leys  function- 
ing as  -brancldcn  on  the  short-ringed, 
often  reduced  abdomen. 

The  structure  of  the  body,  which  is 
flat  in  shape  and  covered  by  a  hard, 
usually  encrusted  integument,  presents 
a  great  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Amphipoda,  to  which  the  in  many 
respects  peculiar  Tanaidce  are  most 
nearly  allied.  The  abdomen  of  the 
Isopods  is,  however,  usually  much  short- 
ened and  composed  of  six  short  seg- 
ments, which  are  often  fused  with  one 
another ;  it  terminates  with  a  large 
caudal  lamella.  The  abdominal  legs  are 
only  exceptionally  (Tctnaidce)  swimming- 
feet  ;  as  a  rule  they  have  the  form  of 
branchial  lamellae.  The  sixth  pair  may 
be  fin-like  or  styliform.  The  anterior 
antennae  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
shorter  than  the  posterior  and  external 
antennae  ;  in  rare  cases  (Oniscidce)  they 
become  so  much  reduced  that  the}'  are 
FIG.  358.— AseUnt  aquaticus  (after  hidden  beneath  the  cephalic  carapace. 

G.  O.  Sars).    Female  with  brood  .  , 

pouch,  seen  from  the  ventral  side.     In    exceptional   cases   only    (Apseudes) 

*  H.  Rathke, '' Untersuchungen  Ubcr  die  Bildung  und  Entwickelung  dtjr 
Wasserassel,"  Leipzig,  1832.  Lereboullet.  ''Sur  les  Crustaces  de  la  famille 
des  Cloportides,  etc,"  Mem.  du  Mvxeuni  d'liht.  >txt.  dc  Strtixln>iu-(/,  Tom.  IV.. 
1850.  N.  Wagner.  "  Eecherches  sur  le  systeme  circulatoire  et  les  organ  us  du  la 
respiration  chez  le  Porcellion  elargi,"  Ann.  di'x  xc.  nat.,  Ser.  5,  Tom.  l\..  ]><>.";. 
A.  Uohrn,  "  Die  Embryonalentwickelung  des  Asellus  aquations,"  Zeitxehr  filr 
wl*x.  Z<>ol.,Tom.  XY1T.,  1867.  N.  Bobretzky,  "  Zur  Embryologie  des  Oniscus 
murarius,"  Zritxclii-./iir  iris*.  Zool.,  Tom.  XXIV.,  1874. 
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they  bear  two  fiagella.  A.s  in  the  Amphipoda,  pale,  plumous  setse 
and  olfactory  cones  are  present  on  the  antenna-.  The  mouth  parts 
are  in  some  parasitic  Isopoda  modified  for  piercing  and  sucking.  The 
mandibles  (except  in  Boj)yridw  and  Oniscidce)  often  bear  a-  three- 
jointed  palp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  pairs  of  maxilla?,  which 
are  usually  bi-  or  tri-lobed,  are  in  general  without  the  palpiform 
appendage.  The  maxillipeds  form  a  sort  of  underlip,  but  present 
great  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts  (fig.  358). 

As  a  rule  the  seven  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  are  adapted  for  walking 
or  attachment,  and  in  the  female  some  of  them  are  provided  with 
delicate  membranous  plates 
(oostegites)  which  form  a  brood 
pouch.  They  never  bear  gills. 
The  branchial  function  is  dis- 
charged by  the  delicate  inter- 
nal rami  or  endopodites  of 
the  abdominal  limbs  (pleo- 
pods),  the  anterior  pair  of 
which  is  •  frequently  modified 
to  form  a  large  operculum 
overlying  the  following  pair.-. 
In  certain  of  the  terrestrial 
Isopods  (Porcellio  and  Arma- 
dillo] the  opercular  plates 
of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of 
abdominal  limbs  contain  a 
system  of  air  spaces  which  ap- 
pear to  assist  respiration.  The 
heart,  unlike  that  in  Amphi- 
pods,  lies  (except  in  Tandidce) 
in  the  posterior  thoracic  seg- 
ments or  in  the  abdomen. 

The  sexes  are  (except  in  Cymotfioidoe)  separate,  and  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  generative  organs  correspond  in  general 
with  those  of  the  Amphipoda.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  In- 
external  sexual  characters,  which  in  some  cases  (]joj>t/ri</«')  may  lead 
to  a  strongly-marked  dimorphism  (fig.  359,  a,  b).  In  the  male 
three  tubular  testes  unite  on  either  side  to  form  a  dilated  seminal 
vesicle,  from  which  the  vasa  deferentia  are  given  oflf.  The  latter  are 
frequently  separate  along  their  whole  length  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  thoracic  segment,  each  of  them  enters  a  cylindrical  appendage 


FIG.  359. — Gyge  branchialis  (after  Corualia  and 
Pauceri).  a,  Female  seen  from  the  ventral 
side ;  Brl,  oostegite ;  K,  branchiw.  b, 
Abdomen  of  the  same  strongly  magnified, 
with  adhering  male. 
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(Asellus)  or  they  unite  together  into  a  common  median  penis  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  (Oniscidce).  A  pair  of  styliform  or 
complicated,  hook-bearing  appendages  of  the  anterior  abdominal  feet 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  accessory  copulatory  organs ;  in  addition 
to  these  a  pair  of  outwardly  turned  chitinous  rods  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  second  pair  of  feet  may  also  be  present  (Oniscidce).  The 
Cymothoidce  are  hermaphrodite*  (Bullar),  but  the  sexual  organs 
become  ripe  at  different  times.  In  the  young  stage  these  animals 
function  as  males,  and  possess  three  pairs  of  testes,  two  rudimentary 
ovaries  internal  to  the  testes,  and  a  paired  copulatory  organ  into 

which    the    two    vasa    deferentia 

-? 

open  (fig.  360).  After  a  subse- 
quent ecdysis  and  after  the  fe- 
male glands  have  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  gradually 
diminishing  male  glands,  the 
oostegites,  which  in  the  meantime 
have  been  developed,  become  free 
on  the  thoracic  legs  and  the  copu- 
latory organs  are  thrown  off. 
Henceforward  the  animal  func- 
tions only  as  a  female. 

The  embryonic  development 
begins  after  the  entry  of  the  eggs 
into  the  brood  pouch  and  is  in- 
troduced by  a  centro-lecithal  seg- 
mentation, the  central  part  of 
the  egg  (food  yolk)  remaining  at 
first  unsegmented.  The  blasto- 
derm soon  consists  of  a  periphe- 
ral layer  of  naked  nucleated  cells 
and  produces  by  a  rapid  growth 

of  its  constituent  cells  the  ventrally  placed  germinal  bands,  at  the 
anterior  end  of  which  the  cephalic  lobes  are  first  marked  off.  The 
rudiments  of  the  trifoliate  appendages  (dorsal  organ)  of  the  Isopod 
embryos  are  next  formed  as  two  prominences  on  the  cephalic  lobes. 
The  physiological  and  morphological  meaning  of  these  structures  has 
not  yet  been  explained.  Of  the  appendages  the  two  pairs  of  antennae 

*  J.  Bullar.  "  The  generative  organs  of  the  Parasitic  Isopoda,"  Jnnrn.  A  nut. 
Phifn'ml..  187<i.  P.  Mayer,  "  Ueber  den  Hermaphroditisnms  einiger  Isopoden," 
Mittlieil.  nun  <!<•>•  Z<iol.  Nttt.  X/'fipd.  1879. 


FIG.  360. — Female  of  Cymothoa  Banks!  (after 
M.  Edwards).  £>•!,  oostegite.  i>,  Sexual 
organs  from  a  Cymuthoa  <extri<leg,  13  mni.  in 
length  (after  P.  Mayer).  T,  The  three 
testes ;  Oc,  ovary ;  Od,  oviduct ;  !"</,  vas 
deferens ;  P,  penis. 
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are  the  first  formed.  After  these  have  made  their  appearance,  a  new 
cuticle,  the  larval  skin  corresponding  to  the  Nauplius  stage,  is  formed 
(as  also  is  the  case  in  Ligia  according  to  Fr.  Miiller).  While  the 
other  appendages  are  successively  developed,  the  caudal  region  of  the 
embryo  becomes  bent  towards  the  dorsal  surface.  Of  the  embryonic 
membranes  the  chorion  is  the  first  to  disappear,  then  the  cuticle  of 
the  blastoderm,  and  finally,  when  the  embryo  is  fully  developed,  the 
Nauplius  skin. 

The  young  animals,  when  they  become  free  in  the  brood-chamber 
(fig.  361),  are  still  without  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs;  in  the 
Tandidie  the  abdominal  feet  are  also  wanting.  They  undergo  not 
inconsiderable  changes  in  the  form  of  the  appendages  until  the 
attainment  of  sexual  maturity. 
The  Isopoda  may  therefore  be 
said  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
which  is  most  complete  in  Ta- 
itais,  Praniza  (Anceus)  and  the 
Bopyridce. 

The  Isopoda  live  some  in  the 
sea,  some  in  fresh  waters,  and 
some  on  land  (Oniscidce).  They 
nourish  themselves  on  animal 
matters  ;  many  of  them  are  para- 
sitic (seldom  complete  endopara- 
sites,  Entoniscus]  principally  on 
the  skin  and  in  the  buccal  and 
branchial  cavities  of  fishes  (Cy- 
mothoidce)  or  in  the  branchial 
cavity  of  prawns  (Bopyridoe). 

Tribe  1. — Anisopoda.* 

Body  more  or  less  resembling  that  of  an  Amphipod.  The  abdomen 
with  biramoiis  swimming  feet  (Tanais),  which  do  not  function  as  gills, 

or  with  Jin-like  feet  (Anceus). 

Fain.  Tanaidse.  Tnnnix  diiliiux  Kr,.  Brazil.  Two  kinds  of  male?,  "smellers 
and  daspers."  T.  (jnt  cilia  Kr.,  Spitzbergen. 

Fain.  Pranizidae.  Anoeidio.  AHCCHX  iint.rillurix  Mont.  (P>:  c<crul<ntn. 
Desm.j,  North  and  West  coasts  of  Europe. 

*  Compare  S pence  Bate.  "On  Praniza  and  Anceus,  etc."  Ann.  of  -Vnf.  Hi*t.. 
Ser.  3.  Vol.  II..  1*58.  Hesse,  -Memoire  sur  les  Pranizes  et  Ics  Antees." 
Ann.  il.  ,S'r/r//.  -\«t..  Ser.  IV.,  Tom  IX..  1864.  Fr.  Miiller.  '•  Ueber  den  Ban  der 
Scheerenassehi,"  Archie,  fiir  JTtitiiri/cxrJt.  Tom  XXX..  1864.  A.  Dobrn, 
"  Eutwickeluntr  und  Organisation  von  Praniza  maxillaris  sovvie  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Baues  von  Paranthura  costana  "  Zfitxchi:  t'iir  u-ixx.  Zeal..  Tom.  XX..  1870. 


FIG.  361. — Larva  of  Bopynts  virltiit  with  six 
] >:iirs  of  thoracic  legs  (after  R.  Walz)- 
VI,  Under  lip  ;  Ats,  first  abdominal  seg- 
ment; A',  A",  two  pairs  of  antenna;  J/ift. 
mandible. 
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Tribe  2. — Euispoda. 

Body  with  seven  free  thoracic  segments  and  as  many  pairs  of 
app&idacjes.  Abdomen  relatively  short  and  broad,  with  abdominal 
feet  modified  to  form  branchial  lamellce. 

Fam.  Cymothoidae.  With  biting  and  sucking  mouth  parts,  broad  abdomen 
with  short  segments  and  shield-like  caudal  plate.  The  last  maxillipeds  in  the 
form  of  an  operculum.  They  live  partly  as  parasites  on  fish,  and  partly  as 
free-living  animals.  Ci/motkoa  cextrnm  Leach.,  C.  cextroldex  Kisso,  Mediter- 
ranean. Anilocra  meditcrmncu.  Leach.,  JEfja  Incarinata  Leach..  Serolis 
paratJo.i'ti  Fabr. 

Fam.  Sphaeromidae.  Free-living  Ixopoda  with  broad  head  and  short,  very 
convex  body,  which  can  often  be  rolled  up  in  a  ball  towards  the  ventral  side. 
Splusroma  fossarum  Mont.,  in  the  Pontine  marshes;  nearly  allied  is  the  S, 
granulatum  of  the  Mediterranean.  8.  srrratum  Fabr.,  Ocean  and  Mediterranean. 
It  also  lives  in  brackish  water. 

Fam.  Idoteidae.  Free-living  Isopodu  with  elongated  body,  biting  mouth 
parts,  and  a  long  caudal  shield  formed  of  several  segments  fused  together.  The 
last  pair  of  abdominal  feet  is  modified  to  form  a  wing-shaped  operculum  for 
the  protection  of  the  preceding  branchial  feet.  Itlotea  entomon  L.,  Baltic. 

Fam.  Asellidae.  Body  flattened  ;  the  last  pair  of  abdominal  feet  (pleopods) 
are  styliform  (not  shaped  like  an  operculum).  Jcera  albifronx  Mont..  British 
seas.  Aselhix  (irjHiitirHx  I,.,  fresh- water  form.  A.  cavaticus  Schiodte,  in  deep 
springs.  Limnona  tcri'brtinx  Leach.  L.  I'lgnorum,  gnaws  wood-work  in  the 
sea. 

Fam.  Bopyridae.  Parasitic  in  the  branchial  chamber  of  prawns  ;  the  body  of 
the  female  is  disc-shaped,  imsymmetrical.  and  without  eyes.  The  males  are 
very  small  and  elongated,  with  distinctly  separated  segments  and  eyes.  Bop//rus 
x/inillitrunt,  Batr.,  on  Palantion  eyuilla. 

Here  are  allied  the  Entonlscidoe,  which  are  parasitic  in  the  body  cavity  of 
other  Crustacea  {f'lrripetl  ia ,  Pagiir'«l<e,  and  Crabs),  Gryptoniscus  plananoides 
Fr.  Miill.,  parasitic  on  Xucriillnti  jnn-jmrea  of  a  Pai/urux,  Brazil.  Cr.  pimmceus 
Rathke,  parasitic  on  Peltot/nxter.  Entoniscux  Purcrllaiifc  Fr.  Miill.,  lives 
between  the  heart  and  the  intestine  of  a  species  of  Porci-llana  in  Brazil. 

Fam.  Oniscidae.  Land  Isopods.  Only  the  internal  lamella  (endopodites) 
of  the  abdominal  feet  are  modified  to  form  delicate  branchife.  the  exopodites 
constituting  firm  opercula.  The  two  anterior  abdominal  feet  are  sometimes 
provided  with  air  chambers.  The  mandibles  are  without  palps.  They  live 
mostly  in  damp  places  on  land.  L/f/i/i  oceanica  L.,  on  stones  and  rocks  on 
the  sea  coast.  Oniscux  murarhix  Guv.,  Porcellio  xcnber  Leach.,  Armadillo 
mil/jaris  Latr.,  A.  officlnamm  Brdt. 

Order  2. — THORACOSTRACA.* 

Malacostraca  ivith  compound  eyes  ivhich  are  usually  placed  on 
movable  stalks,  with  a  dorsal  shield  which  connects  all  or  at  least 
the  anterior  thoracic  segments  ivith  the  head. 

*  Besides  the  larger  works  of  Herbst,  M.  Edwards.  Dana,  and  the  essays  of 
Duvernoy,  Audouin  and  M.  Edwards,  Joly,  Couch,  etc.  compare  Leach, 
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The  Thoracostraca,  like  the  Arthrostraca,  possess  a  cephalo-thorax 
composed  of  thirteen  segments  and  an  abdomen  composed  of  >ix 
segments,  as  well  as  a  caudal  plate  (telson)  ;  lint  the  body  is  stouter 
and  adapted  to  a  more  perfect  locomotion  and  a  higher  grade  of 
life.  The  thorax,  instead  of  being  composed  of  seven  distinctly 
separate  segments,  is  covered  by  a  dorsal  carapace  which  effects  a 
firm  and  intimate  fusion  between  the  head  and  thorax.  The  degrees 
of  development  of  this  dorsal  carapace  are  various.  When  most 
highly  developed,  it  forms  the  dorsal  integument  of  the  anterior  or 
of  almost  all  the  thoracic  segments  ;  and  its  lateral  portions  only, 
which  have  the  form  of  wings  and  are  bent  towards  the  ventral 
surface,  consist  of  a  free  reduplicature. 

The  application  of  the  appendages  differs  from  that  in  the 
Arthrostraca,  and,  indeed,  varies  in  the  different  groups  of  the 
Thoracostraca.  The  cephalothorax  has  thirteen  pairs,  and  the 
abdomen  seven.  The  facetted  eyes  are  born  on  two  movably  separated 
stalks.  These  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  anterior  pair 
of  appendages,  while  in  fact  they  are  merely  lateral  portions  of  the 
head  which  have  become  jointed.  Both  pairs  of  antennae  belong  to 
the  anterior  region  of  the  head.  The  anterior  antennae  or  antennules 
as  a  rule  bear  on  a  common  shaft  two  or  three  jiayella — as  the 
peripheral  multiarticulate  filaments  are  called — and  are  pre-eminently 
sense  organs.  In  the  Decapoda  the  auditory  vesicles  are  placed  in 
the  basal  joint,  and  on  one  of  the  flagella  there  are  delicate  hairs  and 
fibres,  which  are  in  connection  with  nerves  and  are  to  be  looked  on 
a»s  olfactory  organs.  The  second  antenna?  are  attached  externally  to 
and  somewhat  beneath  the  antennules.  They  bear  a  long  flagellum 
and  in  the  macrurous  Decapoda  are  often  provided  with  a  more  or 
less  considerable  scale.  A  gland  (the  green  or  antennal  gland) 
usually  opens  on  a  conical  process  of  their  basal  joint. 

The  following  three  pairs  of  appendages  function  as  jaws ;  the 
powerful  mandibles,  which  are  furnished  with  palps,  lie  at  the  side 
of  the  upper  lip  ;  further  backwards  are  the  two  pairs  of  lobed 
maxillae,  in  front  of  which  and  behind  the  mouth  is  the  small  bilobed 
underlip.  The  following  eight  pairs  of  appendages  present  a  very 

"  Malacostraca  podophthalma  Britannia;."  London,  1S17 — 1821.  V.  Thompson, 
"  On  the  metamorphosis  of  Decapodous  Crustacea."  Zuol.  Joiu-n.,  vol.  ii.,  1831, 
aim  Tx/.s',  1834,  1S3(>,  1838.  H.  Rathke,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Bildung  mid 
die  Entwickelung  des  Flusskrebses,"  Leipzig,  1829.  Th.  Bell,  "A  history  of  the 
•  British  stalk-eyed  Crustacea."  London,  1853.  Lereboullet,  ••  Recherche* 
d'embryologie  comparee  sur  le  developpement  du  B rochet,  de  la  Perche  et  de 
1'Ecrevisse,"  Paris.  1862.  V.  Hensen,  '•  Studien  iiber  (Las  Gehororgan  der 
Decapoden."  Leipzig,  18fi3. 
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different  form  and  adaptation  in  the  various  groups.  As  a  rule,  the 
anterior  pairs  are  modified  to  assist  in  taking  up  food  and  are  moved 
nearer  the  mouth  ;  these  are  the  maxillipeds,  which,  with  regard  to 
their  structure,  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  jaws  and  feet. 
In  the  Decapoda  (fig.  362)  three  pairs  of  appendages  have  the  form 


IML.  362.— Male  and  female  of  Aafaeiix .fluviat'ilh  seen  from  the  ventral  side.  In  the  male  the 
ambulatory  and  abdominal  feet  of  the  left  side  have  been  removed ;  in  the  female  the  am- 
bulatory feet  of  the  right  side  and  the  maxillipeds  of  both  sides.  A'  antennules;  A", 
nntenna? ;  PI,  scale  of  antenna  ;  Md,  mandible  vs  ith  palp  ;  MX',  Jl/j",  first  and  second  maxillre 
Mxf  to  -l/j/:,  the  three  pairs  of  maxillipeds  ;  Goe,  genital  opening  ;  Doe,  opening  of  the 
green  gland  ;  I",  1"" ,  first  and  second  abdominal  foot ;  Or,  eggs  ;  A,  anus. 

of  maxillipeds,  so  that  there  are  only  five  pairs  of  legs  left  on  the 
thorax.  In  the  Stomatopoda  the  first  five  pairs  of  thoracic  append- 
ages are  modified  to  form  maxillipeds  and  there  are  only  three  pairs 
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of  biramous  swimming  feet,  which  avi.se  from  the  three  posterior  free 
Moments  of  the  tliorax.  The  thoracic  legs  are  either,  at  least  in  part, 
biramous  (with  swimming  ramus),  or  as  in  the  Decapods  the  exopodite 
is  absent  and  the  legs  have  the  form  of  ambulatory  appendages.  They 
then  terminate  with  simple  claws  :  the  anterior  frequently  with  large 
chehe.  The  terminal  joints  may  however  be  broad  plates,  in  which 
case  they  can  be  used  as  swimming  feet.  The  biramous  legs  of  the 
sixth  abdominal  segment  are.  as  a  rule,  broad  and  fin-like  and  form, 
together  with  the  last  abdominal  segment  which  is  transformed  into 
a  large  plate  (telson),  the  caudal  fin.  The  feet  of  the  five  anterior 
abdominal  segments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  swimming 
feet  (Stomatopoda),  sometimes  serve  to  carry  the  eggs,  or  the  anterior 
may  assist  in  copulation  (in  the  male).  They  may  however  be  more 
or  less  rudimentary  and  some  of  them  absent. 

With  rare  excep- 
tions (J///x/'/^)  all 
the  Thoracostraca 
po-->ess  gilfe,  which 
are  either  tufted  or 
composed  of  regular 
lancet-shaped  leaves. 
The  gills  are  appen- 
dages of  the  liiub>  ; 
in  the  Stomatopoda 

\'ii'.  363. — Cephalothorax  of  Agtacusfluviafilis,  after  removal 
they   are  attached   to          Of  the  branchiostegite  (after.Huxley).    K,  Gills  ;  B,  ros 

the  abdominal  feet   in          trum  ;  °<  stalked  e-ve  :  Ml'>  scaphognathite  (of  the  second 

maxilla) ;  Mxf",  third  maxilliped. 

the    Sehizopoda    and 

Decapoda  to  the  maxillipeds  and  ambulatory  feet.  The  Cumacea 
are  without  gills,  except  for  a  single  pair  on  the  second  pair  of  maxil- 
lipeds. In  the  Decapods  they  are  contained  in  a  special  branchial 
chamber  beneath  lateral  expansions  of  the  carapace  (branchiostegite) 
(fig.  3G3). 

The  organs  of  circulation  also  attain  a  high,  degree  of  development, 
tin-  highest  not  only  among  the  Crustacea,  but  in  general  amongst 
all  Arthropods.  A  heart  and  vessels  are  always  present.  In  the 
Stomatopoda  the  heart  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  tube,  which 
extends  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  possesses  numerous  paired 
slits,  and  in  addition  to  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  aorta  gives  off 
to  the  right  and  left  several  branching  arterial  trunks.  In  the 
Ci'niacea,  Sehizopoda  and  Decapoda  the  heart  has  a  saccular  form 
and  lies  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  More  rarely, 
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as  in  the  youngest  larvae  of  the  Decajwda,  only  one  pair  of  slits  is 
present  and  the  arterial  system  has  but  few  branches.  In  the  fully- 
developed  Decapoda  the  number  of  paired  slits  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  pair,  and  the  vascular  system  is 
considerably  perfected.  An  anterior  cephalic  aorta  supplies  the 
brain,  the  antennae  and  eyes.  Two  lateral  pairs  of  arteries  send 
branches  to  the  stomach,  liver  and  generative  organs.  The  posterior 
abdominal  aorta  usually  divides  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  artery,  of 
which  the  first  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  tail,  the  latter  (known  as 
sternal  artery)  sends  branches  to  the  appendages  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  (fig.  364).  From  the  ramifications  (often  capillary-like)  the 
blood  flows  into  larger  or  smaller  canals  with  connective  tissue  walls 
which  may  be  regarded  as  veins,  and  from  thence  into  a  wide 
blood  space  situated  at  the  base  of  the  gills.  It  thence  passes  through 

D       Aa       to,      -  i  Q 


Fi<:.  364.— Longitudinal  section  through  Affaeus  Jluriatilis  (after  Huxley).  C,  Heart ;  Ac, 
cephalic  aorta ;  Aa,  abdominal  aorta,  the  sternal  artery  (Sta)  is  given  off  close  to  its 
origin;  Em,  masticatory  stomach;  D,  intestine  ;  Z,  liver;  T,  testis;  Vd,  vas  deferens; 
Go,  genital  opening ;  6f,  brain ;  N,  ganglionic  cord  ;  Sf,  lateral  plate  of  the  caudal  fin. 

the  gills  and,  having  become  arterial,  passes  into  other  vascular 
tracts  (branchial  veins  containing  arterial  blood),  which  conduct  it 
to  a  receptacle  surrounding  the  heart,  the  pericardia!  sinus  ;  from  the 
latter  the  blood  enters  the  heart  through  the  slits  which  are  provided 
with  valves. 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  short  (esophagus,  a  wide  saccular 
crop  and  an  elongated  intestine  which  opens  by  the  anus  beneath 
the  median  plate  (telson)  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  wide  crop  or 
masticatory  stomach  is  supported  by  a  firm  chitinous  framework,  to 
which  are  affixed  several  pairs  of  masticatory  plates  (derived  from 
thickenings  of  the  chitinous  lining).  In  the  Decapoda  two  round 
concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime  (Cray-fish)  may  be  deposited  in  the 
walls  of  the  masticatory  stomach  beneath  the  chitinous  lining ;  these 
are  the  so-called  "  eyes"  and  are  found  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
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The  ducts  of  the  very  numerous,  multilobed  hepatic  c-eca  open  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  elongated  intestine. 

A  simple  or  looped  glandular  tube  (the  green  gland}  opens  on  the 
basal  joint  of  the  posterior  antenna.  A  shell  gland  is  not  developed. 

The  nervous  system  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  brain, 
which  is  placed  far  forwards  and  gives  off  nerves  to  the  eyes  and 
antennae.  The  ventral  cord,  which  is  connected  with  the  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion  (brain)  by  very  long  commissures,  presents  very 
different  degrees  of  concentration.  In  the  brachyurous  Decapods 
this  concentration  reaches  its  highest  point,  all  the  ganglia  being 
fu.-ed  together  to  form  one  great  thoracic  ganglionic  mass.  The 
system  of  visceral  nerves  is  also  very  highly  developed. 

Sense  organs. — The  eyes  are  large  and  facetted.      Except  in  the 


FIG.  365. — Generative  organs  of  Aifacut.  <i,  Female  ;  i,  male.  Oc.  ovaries;  Od,  oviduct; 
I'd.  vulva  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  third  pair  of  ambulatory  legs(_F'");  T,  testis  ;  IV, 
vasdeferens;  Oe,  genital  openings  011  the  basal  joint  of  the  fifth  pair  of  ambulatory 
legs  (F"). 

Cumacea,  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile,  they  are  borne  on  movable 
stalks,  which  morphologically  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  anterior  region  of  the  head  which  have  been  segmented  off. 
In  the  larva  a  median  simple  eye,  equivalent  to  the  unpaired  Ento- 
mostracan  eye,  may  appear  between  the  stalked  facetted  eyes.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  adult  animal  may  have  paired  eyes  at  the  sides 
of  the  thoracic  appendages,  and  unpaired  eyes  between  the  abdominal 
feet  (Euphausia).  Auditory  organs  are  wanting  in  the  Cinnacea 
and  Stomatopodd.  In  the  Decapoda  they  are  present  as  vesicles 
containing  otoliths  in  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  antenna,  and  in 
many  Schizopoda  in  the  lamellae  of  the  caudal  tin.  The  delicate 
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filaments  and  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  anterior  antenna?  have  the 
value  of  olfactory  organs;  the  antenna?  function  as  tactile  organs, 
as  do  also  the  palps  of  the  jaws,  the  maxillipeds  and  the  legs. 

The  generative  organs  are  paired  and  lie  in  the  thorax  or  in  the 
abdomen  (titomatopoda),  and,  as  a  rule,  are  connected  across  the 
middle  line  by  a  median  portion.  The  female  organs  consist  of  two 
ovaries  and  two  oviducts,  which  open  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  antepen- 
ultimate pair  of  ambulatory  legs  or  on  the  sternal  region  between 
these  appendages  (fig.  365,  a).  The  testes  (fig.  365,  /;)  are  composed 
of  numerous  sacs  and  blind  tubes,  and,  like  the  ovaries,  are  connected 
by  a  median  portion ;  there  are  two  vasa  deferentia,  often  much 
coiled,  which  open  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  last  pair  of  ambulatory 
legs,  more  rarely  on  the  sternum,  and  occasionally  on  a  special 

copulatory  organ  (Schi- 
zopoda).  The  first,  or 
the  first  and  second, 
pair  of  abdominal  feet 
act  as  intromittent  or- 
gans. The  eggs  either 
pass  into  a  brood-poiich 
formed  by  lamellar  ap- 
pendages of  the  thoracic 
legs  (Cumacea,  Schizo- 
2)oda),  or  become  at- 
tached by  means  of  the 
cementing  secretion  of 
special  glands  to  the 
hairy  abdominal  feet  of 
the  female,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  hatched  (Decapodfi}. 

Development. — Most  of  the  T/toracostraca  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis which  may  be  more  or  less  complicated.  The  Cumacea,  some 
Schizo£>oda  (Mysidea)  and  the  fresh- water  Decapoda  (Astacus)  leave 
the  egg  membranes  with  the  full  number  of  segments  and  appen- 
dages. All  the  Stomatopoda,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Decapoda,  are  hatched  as  larva?  ;  the  latter  in  the  so-called  Zo(ca 
form  with  only  seven  pairs  of  appendages  in  the  antei-ior  region  of 
the  body  (there  are  two  pairs  of  antenna?,  mandibles,  two  pairs  of 
maxilla1,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillipeds),  without  the  last  six  thoracic 
segments  and  with  a  long  abdomen  destitute  of  appendages  (fig.  366). 
The  two  pairs  of  antenna?  of  the  Zoa-a  are  short  and  destitute  of 
flagella.  The  mandibles  are  without  a  palp  ;  the  maxilla?  are  already 


FIG.  366.— Crab  zosea  (Thin),  after  the  first  moult.  ZS, 
Zosea  spine  on  the  back  ;  Kf ,  ff,  the  two  pairs  of 
biramous  appendages  corresponding  to  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  maxillipeds. 
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lobed  and  used  as  jaws  :  the  four  anterior  maxillipeds  are  biramous 
and  act  as  birainous  swimming  feet :  and  behind  them,  in  the  macru- 
rous  Decapods,  the  niaxilliped  of  the  third  pair  also  appears  as  a 
biranious  swimming  foot.  Gills  are  as  yet  wanting,  being  repre- 


FIG.  367.— Larva  of  Pi-naeus  Caftev  Fr.  Miiller).  a,  Nauplius  form  seen  from  the  dorsal  sur- 
face, b,  Metanauplius  stage  seen  from  the  left  side;  MX',  anterior  mnxilkr;  .1/0-'',  pos- 
terior maxilla? ;  Grl,  sixth  and  seventh  pairs  of  appendages  or  first  and  second 
niaxillipeds.  c,  Zosea  stage  ;  0,  eyes. 

sented  by  the  thin  surfaces  of  the  sides  of  the  cephalo-thoraeic 
shield,  beneath  which  a  continual  current  of  water  flowing  from 
lit -hind  forwards  is  kept  up.  A  short  heart  with  one  or  two  pairs 
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of  slits  is  present.  The  facetted  eyes  are  of  considerable  size,  but 
are  not  stalked.  Between  the  facetted  eyes  there  is  in  addition  an 
unpaired  simple  eye,  the  Entomostracan  eye.  The  Zowa  larvae  of  the 
short-tailed  Decapoda  (Crabs)  are,  as  a  rule,  armed  with  spinous 
processes.  They  usually  have  one  frontal  spine,  a  long,  curved  dorsal 
spine,  and  two  lateral  spinous  processes  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield. 
The  Zo«a,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  earliest  larval 
stage.  Passing  over  those  cases  in  which  the  larva  has  the  Zo?ea 
form  but  is  without  the  middle  maxillipeds,  there  are  Podophthal- 
mata  (Penceus),  which  leave  the  egg  as  Nauplii  (fig.  367).  Thus 


FIG.  368.-  Zocea  of  Inachug  in  advanced  stage  with  rudiments  of  the  third  niaxilliped  (ff") 
and  the  five  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet  (5Sp) ;  C,  heart ;  L,  liver,  b,  Megalopa.  stage  of 
Port  units;  Ab,  abdomen.  F'  to  ,FV  first  to  fifth  ambulatory  legs. 

the  developmental  history  proves  that  the  series  of  forms  of  Ento- 
mostraca  and  Malacostraca  are  continuous. 

During  the  growth  of  the  Zoa?a,  the  subsequent  metamorphosis  of 
which  is  quite  gradual  and  always  different,  the  six  (five)  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs,  which  are  as  yet  absent,  sproiit  out  beneath  the 
cephalo-thoracic  shield.  The  abdominal  feet  also  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  abdomen,  and  the  larvae  finally  enter  the  Schizopod-like 
stage,  from  which  the  adult  form  proceeds.  The  Crab  Zocea,  how- 
ever, after  a  later  ecdysis,  enters  upon  a  new  larval  stage,  that  of  the 
Megalopa  (fig.  368,  6) ;  in  this  stage  it  already  presents  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Brachyura,  but  still  possesses  a  large  abdomen,  which 
is  indeed  ventrally  flexed,  but  provided  with  a  caudal  fin. 
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The  Thoracostraca  are  for  the  most  part  marine,  and  feed  on  dead 
animal  matter  or  capture  living  prey.  Most  of  them  are  good 
swimmers  ;  others,  e.g.  numerous  species  of  crabs,  walk  and  run  and 
sometimes  move  sideways  or  backwards  with  great  agility.  The 
chelae  of  the  first  pair  of  ambulatory  legs  (fourth  thoracic  appendages) 
constitute  powerful  weapons  of  defence.  Besides  the  frequent  ecdyses 
of  the  larval  stages,  the  sexually  adult  animals  cast  their  shell  once 
01-  several  times  in  the  year  (Decapoda}.  They  then  live  with  the 
new  ;md  still  soft  skin  for  some  time  in  protected  hiding-places. 
Some  Brachyura  are  able  to  live  for  a  long  time  in  holes  in  the  earth 
a\vay  from  the  sea.  These  land  crabs  undertake,  usually  at  the 
breeding  season,  common  migrations  to  the  sea  and  return  later  to 
the  land  with  their  fully  developed  offspring  (Gecarcinus  ruricola). 
The  most  ancient  fossil  Podophthalmia  hitherto  known  are  the  mac- 
rurous  Decapoda  and  Scltizopoda,  from  the  carboniferous  formations 
(Palteocrangon,  Palceocarabus,  Pygoceplialus). 

* 

(1)  Sub-order:  Cumacea." 

TJioracostraca   with  a  small  cephalo-thoracic   shield,  (four  to]  five 

free  thoracic  segments,  two  pairs  of  maxittipeds,  and  six  pairs  of  leys, 

of  which  at  least  the  two  anterior  jmirs  have  the  biramous  tichizopod 

form.     The  abdomen  is  elongated  and  composed  of  six  segments,  and 

bears,  in  the  male,  two,  three  or  five  pairs  of  swimming  feet  in  addition 

to  the  caudal  appendages. 

The  Cumacea,  the  systematic  position  of  which  was  formerly  very 
differently  estimated,  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Decapod  larva?, 
which  they  also  recall  in  the  simplicity  of  their  organization  ;  while 
in  many  of  their  characters,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  brood-pouch 
and.their  embyronic  development,  they  approach  the  Arthrostraca.  A 
cephalo-thoracic  shield  is  always  present  and  includes,  besides  the 
segments  of  the  head,  the  anterior  thoracic  segments  and  their 
appendages  ;  the  four  or  five  posterior  thoracic  segments,  however, 
remain  free. 

The  anterior  antenna;  are  small  and  consist  of  a  three-jointed  basal 
portion,  to  the  end  of  which,  especially  in  the  male,  tufts  of  olfactory 
hairs  are  attached,  and  of  a  short  flagellum  and  secondary  Hagellum. 


'  H.  Kriiyer.  '•  Fire  nye  Arter  afgia?gteii  Ouma."  .Yaf  //>•//.  TitlxxL'r.,  Torn  II  f., 
1841.  H.  Krb'yer,  "  Om  Cumaceernes  Familie,"  Xtittirli.  7V</W,'r.  X.  K..  Tom 
III.,  184<i.  G.  0.  Sars,  "  Beskrivelse  af  cle  paa  Fregatten  Josephines  Kxpnl. 
famine  Cumaeeer,"  Stockholm,  1871.  A.  Dohrn,  'r  Ueber  den  Ban  uiul  die 
Entwickelung  der  Cumaceen,"  Jen.  nutvi'iciss.  Zcitxclu-.  Tom  V.,  1870. 
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In  the  female  the  posterior  antennae  are  short  and  rudimentary, 
while  in  the  adult  male  they,  together  with  their  niultiarticulate 
flagellum,  may  be  as  long  as  the  body  (as  in  Nebalia).  The  upper-lip 
is  usually  small,  while  the  deeply  cleft  under-lip  is  of  considerable 
size.  The  mandibles  are  without  palps,  and  possess  a  comb  of  bristles 
and  a  powerful  masticatory  process  below  their  strongly  toothed 
extremity.  The  anterior  maxillae  consist  of  two  toothed  blades  and 
a  cylindrical,  flagellate  appendage  directed  backwards.  The  unpalped 
maxilla  of  the  second  pair  is  composed  of  several  pairs  of  masticatory 
plates  lying  one  above  another.  The  two  following  pairs  of 
appendages  may  be  distinguished  as  maxillipeds.  The  anterior, 
which  corresponds  to  the  palped  under-lip  of  the  Isopoda,  is  five- 
jointed  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  process  of  the  basal  joint ;  the 
posterior,  which  is  also  usually  five-jointed,  is  of  considerable  length 
and  the  basal  joint  is  cylindrical  and  elongated.  They  also  bear  the 
large  pinnate  gill  and  a  peculiar  plate.  Of  the  remaining  six  pairs 
of  thoracic  appendages,  the  two  anterior  are  always  formed  like  the 
feet  of  the  Schizopoda ;  they  consist  of  a  six-jointed  leg,  the  basal 
joint  being  strongly  developed  and  lamellar,  and  of  a  multiarticulate 
accessory  ramus  (exopodite)  beset  with  long  swimming  set*.  The 
four  last  pairs  of  appendages  are  also  six-jointed,  but  are  shorter  ; 
they  bear  in  many  cases,  with  the  invariable  exception  of  the  last 
pair,  a  larger  or  smaller  swimming  appendage  as  exopodite.  The 
very  narrow  and  elongated  abdomen  is,  in  the  female,  entirely  without 
swimming  feet,  but  bears  on  the  large  sixth  segment  at  the  sides  of 
the  caudal  plate  long-stalked  biramous  caudal  styles ;  while  in  the 
male  two,  three  or  five  pairs  of  swimming  feet  may  in  addition  be 
present  on  the  preceding  segments. 

Fam.  Diastylidae.     JJluxti/Jin  lluthltti    Kr.,  North  Sea.     I).  Edicdrdxii  Kr. 
Leucon  naxicns  Kr. ,  Norway. 

(2)  Sub-order:  Stomatopoda. :;: 

Elongated  Thoracostraca  with  short  cephalo-thoracic  shield  tvhich 
does  not  cover  the  thoracic  segments.  There  are,  jive,  pair  oj  ma.cilh- 
pedsand  three  pair  of  biramous  thoracic  feet.  The  sioimming  feet  on 
the  strongly  developed  abdomen  bear  branchial  tufts. 

*  Besides  Dana,  M.  Edwards  and  others,  compare  0.  Fr.  Miiller.  "  Bruch- 
stiick  fius  der  Entwickelungsgeschichie  der  |lanlfusser,"  I.  and  II.,  Arcliir  fiir 
Natiirgcxcli.,  Tom  XXVIII..'  1862,  and  Tom  XXIX.,  18(53.  C.  Clans,  "  Die 
Metamorphose  der  Squilliden,"  Alluuull.  der  Gottinyrr  ^ncirtat,  1872.  C. 
Grobbcn,  "  Die  Geschlechtsorg-ane  von  Squilla  mantis,"  SitzunyxJirr.  dt-r  /.'. 
Aliad.  der  Wixsen&sft.,  Wien,  187(i. 
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The  sub-order  Xtom/itopoda,  with  which  formerly  the  Schizopoda, 
the  genus  Leucifer  and  the  PJtijllosuniata  (which  are  now  known  to 
be  the  larvae  of  Scyllarus  and  Palinurus)  were  united,  is  confined 
at  the  present  day  to  the  small  and  well-defined  group  of  forms 
included  in  the  Squillidce. 

They  are  Thoracostraca  of  considerable  size  and  of  elongated 
shape,  with  a  broad,  well-developed  abdomen,  which  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  and  terminates  in  an 
extraordinarily  large  caudal  tin.  The  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  which 
is  formed  of  comparatively  soft  integument,  is  shore  and  leaves 
at  least  the  three  large  posterior  thoracic  segments  to  which  the 
biramous  swimming  feet  belong  quite  uncovered.  The  short  segments 
of  the  maxillipedx  also  are  not  fused  with  the  carapace. 

Appendages. — The  anterior  part  of  the  head  with  the  eyes  and 
antenna?  is  movable,  and  the  ventral  portions  of  the  following 
segments  covered  by  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield  are  capable  of 
limited  movements  upon  one  another  (tig.  369).  The  anterior 


FIG.  369.—  Squilla  uwnti*.    A',  A",   antennas;   Kf,  Kf",  the  anterior  maxillipeds  on  the 
cephalothorax  ;  fi',  B",  B'" ,  the  three  pairs  of  biramous  legs. 

internal  antenna?  consist  of  a  long  three-jointed  shaft,  bearing  three 
multiarticulate  tiagella.  The  second  pair  of  antenna?  has  a  large 
scale  on  the  outer  .side  of  the  multiarticulate  fiagellum  (tig.  36(J). 
The  mandibles,  which  are  placed  far  back,  are  provided  with  a  slender 
three-jointed  palp.  The  maxilla?  are  relatively  small  and  weak. 
The  five  following  pairs  of  pediform  appendages  are  crowded 
together  close  to  the  mouth,  and  on  this  account  have  been  appro- 
priately described  as  oral  feet.  They  all  bear  at  their  base  a 
discoidal  plate,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  anterior  pairs,  attains  a 
considerable  size.  The  anterior  pair  alone  (first  maxilliped)  is 
slender  and  palpiform  ;  it  ends,  however,  in  a  small  chela,  whirl  i 
serves  to  seize  the  prey.  The  chela  in  this  and  all  the  other 
niaxillipeds  of  the  Stomatopoda  is  formed  by  the  terminal  joint 
turning  back  and  biting  on  the  penultimate  joint.  The  maxilhpeds 
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of  the  second  pair  are  by  far  the  largest ;  they  are  moved  more  or 
less  outwards  and  are  provided  with  a  very  large  chela.  The  three 
following  pairs  resemble  each  other  in  size  and  structure,  each 
ending  in  a  smaller  rounded  chela.  Accordingly  there  remain  for 
locomotion  only  the  three  pairs  of  legs  of  the  last  three  uncovered 
thoracic  segments ;  they  have  the  form  of  biramous  swimming  feet. 
The  abdominal  swimming  feet,  however,  are  much  more  developed 
and  bear  the  branchial  tufts  on  their  external  lamella?. 

The  two  sexes  are  only  slightly  different.  The  male  is,  however, 
easily  to  be  recognised  by  the  possession  of  the  pair  of  rods  at  the 
base  of  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  feet,  and  also  by  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  feet. 

Me  tarn  orphosis. — The 
post  -  embryonic  development 
consists  of  a  complicated 
metamorphosis,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  as  yet  not  com- 
pletely known  to  us.  The 
youngest  larvae  observed  (about 
2  mm.  long)  already  possess 
all  the  segments  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  but  the  abdomen,  except 
the  caudal  plate,  is  still  un- 
developed. They  are  thus 
very  different  from  the  Zoa?a 
of  the  Decapod  a.  Later 
larval  stages  are  described 
as  Alima  and  Erichthus  (fig. 
370). 

The  Stomatopoda  are  found 
exclusively    in     the     warmer 
seas.       They      are     excellent 
swimmers  and  live  by  preying  on  other  marine  animals. 

Fam.  Squillidse.  SquiHa  -mantis  Bond.,  Sq.  Drx-marcst'ii  Risso,  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean . 

(3)  Sub-order:  Schizopoda.* 

Siiudl  Thoracostraca  with  large,  usually  soft  cephalo-thoracic  shield 
and  eight  pairs  of  biramous  thoracic  feet,  which  are  similarly  formed 
and  frequently  bear  freely-projecting  gills. 

*  G.  0.  Sars,  "  Hist,  nat.  des  Crustace's  d'eau  douce  de  Xorvege,"  Christiania, 


FIG.  370. — Young  Alima  larva.  Af.  Abdominal 
feet  (pleopods) ;  Mxf',  anterior  maxillipeds  ; 
Mxf,  the  large  maxillipecls  (second  pair). 
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In  their  outward  appearance  the  Schizopoda  resemble  the  long- 
tailed  Decapods,  inasmuch  as  they  po.-sess  an  elongated  and  usiially 
compressed  body,  a  large  cephalo-thoracic  shield  covering  the  thoracic 
segment;--  more  or  less  completely  and  a  well-developed  abdomen. 
In  the  structure  of  their  maxillipeds  and  thoracic  legs,  however,  they 
dilliT  essentially  from  the  Decapods  and  approach  the  more  advanced 
larva?  of  the  prawns,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  simpler 
internal  organization.  Further,  in  all  the  deep  sea  forms  the  cephalo- 
thoracic  shield  leaves  a  greater  number  of  the  thoracic  segments 
free  (Siriella},  and  in  the  early  larval  stages  all  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments are  free  as  in  Nebalia.  A  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these 
free  segments  subsequently  fuse  on  the  dorsal  side  with  the  carapace 
( Gn  a  th  oplt  a  t  ( s  in). 

Appendages. — The  first  three  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages  (the 
homologues  of  the  maxillipeds  of  the  Decapoda)  are  biramous 
ambulatory  legs  and  resemble  in  structure  the  following  thoracic 
legs,  which,  by  the  possession  of  a  multiarticulate  setigerous  exopodite. 
are  adapted  both  for  swimming  and  for  producing  currents  in  the 
water.  The  two  anterior  pairs,  however,  show  a  closer  relation  to 
the  oral  appendages  by  their  shorter  and  stouter  form  and  by  the 
presence  of  processes  on  the  basal  joint  (Jfysis,  Siriella).  The 
principal  ramus  (endopodite)  of  the  leg  is  always  relatively  slender 
and  ends  with  a  simple  weak  claw  or  with  a  multiarticulate  tarsal 
nagellum.  Rarely  (EupJiausui)  the  two  last  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  are 
entirely  rudimentary,  except  as  regards  the  largely  developed  bran- 
chial appendages.  The  abdominal  legs  are  usually  small  and 
delicate  in  the  female,  but  are  strongly  developed  in  the  male. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  abnormal  size  and  form  (to  assist  in  copula- 
tion), but  only  exceptionally  (male  of  Siriella)  bear  gills.  The 
appendages  of  the  sixth  segment,  which  is  usually  very  much 
elongated,  are  always  lamellar,  biramous  structures  and  form  with 
the  telson  a  powerful  caudal  fin  (fig.  371).  The  inner  lamella  or 
endopodite  of  this  pair  of  limbs  frequently  contains  an  auditory 
vesicle. 

The  differences  between  the  males  and  females  are  so  great  that 
formerly  they  were  placed  in  distinct  genera.  The  former  possess, 
on  the  anterior  antenna?,  a  comb-shaped  prominence  bearing  a  great. 
number  of  olfactory  hairs  ;  and,  owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the 

ISi'.T.  G.  0.  Sars,  '•  Cnrcinologiske  l>itlra<r  til  Norges  Fauna.  Mysicler," 
Christiania,  1870  and  1872.  R.  v.  Willeraoes-Suhm,  "  On  some  Atlant.  Crus- 
tacea," cf.  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.,  1875. 
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abdominal  feet,  of  which  the  anterior  may,  moreover,  be  provided  with 
copulatory  appendages,  they  are  capable  of  a  more  rapid  and  perfect 
locomotion  than  the  females,  to  which  fact  corresponds  again  the 
greater  respiratory  requirements  and  the  possession  of  branchial 
appendages  in  Siriella. 

Development. — The  females  bear  on  the  two  posterior  (Mysis)  or 
at  the  same  time  also  on  the  median  and  anterior  (Lophogaster)  pairs 

of  thoracic  limbs  lamellae, 
which  form  a  brood  pouch,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Arihrostraca, 
the  large  eggs  undergo  their 
embryonic  development.  In 
other  cases  (Eu/phausia),  the 
development  proceeds  by  meta- 
morphosis. The  young  Eu- 
phausia  is  hatched  as  a  Nau- 
plius  larva,  on  which  the  three 
following  pairs  of  appendages 
(rnaxillfe  and  first  maxillipeds) 
soon  appear  as  small  promi- 
nences. The  large  carapace 
of  the  Nauplius,  which  is 
curved  forwards  round  the 
base  of  the  antenna?  where  it 
has  a  serrated  edge,  is  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  cephalo-tho- 
racic  shield,  and  beneath  it, 
at  the  sides  of  the  unpaired 
eye,  the  rudiments  of  the  late- 
ral eyes  are  visible.  The  larva 
then,  having  moulted,  assumes 
first  the  form  of  the  Proto- 
zosea  and  then  of  the  Zorea 
(described  by  Dana  as  Culijp- 
topis),  which  is  however  pro- 
vided with  only  six  pairs  of 
appendages  and  a  long,  already  fully  segmented,  apodal  abdomen. 
In  the  numerous  succeeding  larval  stages  (Furcilia,  Cyrtopia)  the 
remaining  appendages  are  successively  developed. 

Fam    Mysidae.     J///.v/.s-  cult/arts  Thomps.,  JH.Jtc.cttaga  0.  Fr.  Mull.,  31. 
EaethL,  Northern  seas      Sirldla.  J-Jtlirardxii-  Cls. 


FIG.  371. — Mysis  ofitlatii.  Female  with  brood 
lamella'  (after  G.  O.  Sars).  Gb,  Auditory 
vesicle. 
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Fam.  Euphausidae.     Euphuiiiin.  xpli-nden*  Dana,  Atl.  Ocean.      Thysanopoda 
Fam.  Lophogastridae.     Loplunjaxter  typicnx  Sars,  Norway. 

(4)  Sub-order  :  Decapoda.* 

Podophtlmlniia  with  large  dorsal  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  ivhich  is 
usually  fused  with  all  the  segments  of  the  head  and  tl«>r<i.<-.  They 
have  three  (two)  pairs  of  masdllipeds  and  ten  (twelve)  ambulatory 
limbs,  some  of  ivhich  are  armed  with  chelce. 

The  head  and  thorax  are  completely  covered  by  the  dorsal  carapace, 
the  lateral  expansions  of  which  cover  the  basal  joints  of  the  maxil- 
lipeds  and  legs,  forming  a  branchial  chamber  on  either  side,  in  which 
the  gills  are  concealed.  Only  the  last  thoracic  segment  may  retain 
its  independence  and  be  more  or  less  movable.  The  shell  is  pro- 
longed into  a  frontal  spine  (the  rostrum)  between  the  eyes.  The 
firm,  calcified  integument  of  the  dorsal  carapace  presents,  especially 
in  the  larger  forms,  symmetrical  prominences  caused  by  the  sub- 
jacent internal  organs  :  these  may  be  distinguished  as  regions  and 
named  in  accordance  with  the  internal  organs. 

The  abdomen  presents  considerable  differences  both  of  size  and 
form  throughout  the  sub-order.  In  the  Macrura  it  is  of  considerable, 
size,  possesses  a  hard  exoskeleton,  and,  in  addition  to  the  five  pairs  of 
feet  of  which  the  anterior  are'  often  aborted  in  the  female,  is 
provided  with  a  large  swimming  fin  (the  telson  and  the  pair  of 
large  swimming  feet  of  the  sixth  segment).  In  the  Brachyura  the 
abdomen  is  without  a  caudal  fin  and  is  reduced  to  a  broad  (female) 
or  a  narrow  triangular  (male)  plate,  which  is  bent  up  against  the 
concave  sternal  surface  of  the  thorax.  The  abdominal  feet  also  are 
slender  and  styliform,  and  in  the  male  are  only  developed  on  the  two 
anterior  segments. 

Appendages.  — The  anterior  antennae  in  the  Brachyura  are  often 
concealed  in  lateral  pits;  they  usually  arise  beneath  the  movably 
articulated  eye-stalks,  and  consist  of  a  three-jointed  basal  portion 
bearing  two  or  three  multiarticulate  flagella.  The  posterior  antennae 

*  Herbst.  "  Versuch  einer  Naturgeschichte  der  Krabben  mid  Krebse,"  H 
Bde.,  Berlin,  1782-1804.  Leach.  •'  Malacostraca  podophthalma  Britannia-,'' 
London  1817  to  1821.  Th.  Bell.  "  A  history  of  the  British  stalkeyed  Crustacea." 
London,  1853.  H.  Rathki-,  "  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Bildung  uml  Entwick- 
elung  des  Flusskrebses,"  Leipzig,  1829.  Spence  Bate,  "On  the  development 
of  Decapod  Crustacea,"  Phil.  Trans.  <>f  tin-  Roy.  Sue.,  London,  185',).  C.  Clans. 
'•  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Malaccstrakenlarven,"  Wurzb.  natum-isx.  Zc itx<- In-.,  Tom 
II.,  1861.  Fr.  Miiller,  "Die  Verwandluny  der  Garneelen,"  Arch  if  fiir 
ft.,  Tom  XIX..  1863.  Fr.  Miiller,  "Fiir  Darwin,"  Leipzig,  1861. 
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are  usually  inserted  externally  and  somewhat  ventrally  to  the  first 
pair  on  a  flat  plate  placed  in  front  of  the  inouth  (epistom  or  oral 
shield)  :  they  frequently  possess  a  scale-like  lamellar  appendage.     At 
their  base  there  is   always  a  protuberance  with  a  pore  at  its  end 
through  which  the  duct  of  the  antennal  gland  (green  gland)  opens. 

The  mandibles  vary  considerably  in  shape  in  the  different  forms, 
but  have,  as  a  rule,  a  two  or  three-jointed  palp,  which,  however,  is 
absent  in  many  prawns  (Candida?).  They  are  either  straight  and 
strongly  toothed  on  their  thickened  anterior  edge  (Brachyura},  or 
are  slender  and  much  bent  (Crangon),  or  else  forked  at  the  ends 
(Palmnonidw  and  Alpliddce).  The  anterior  ruaxillse  always  consist 
of  two  lamella?  and  a  palp,  which  is  usually  simple.  The  posterior 
maxilla-,  on  which  there  are  usually  four  lamellae  (two  double 
lamella)  as  well  as  palps,  bear  a  large  respiratory  plate  with  setose 
edges  (scaphognathite).  These  are  followed  by  three  pairs  of 
maxillipeds,  which,  as  a  rule,  have  a  flagellate  appendage.  There 

remain,  therefore,  only 
tive  pairs  of  thoracic 
appendages  for  use  as 
legs;  of  these  the  two 
last  are  sometimes  re- 
duced or  may  even  be 
^  entirely  absent  (Leuci- 

fer)    as     the    result     of 

FIG.  372.  -Young  form  (larva)  of  the  lobster  (after  G.       retrogressive        changes. 
O.   Sars).     K,  rostrum;  A',  A",  antennte ;  A""',  third        rrn          ,1 
maxilliped  ;  F  anterior  ambulatory  leg.  tnoraciC     segments 

to  which  the  ambulatory 

legs  belong  are,  as  a  rule,  all  or  all  but  the  last  fused  together 
and  form  on  the  ventral  side  a  continuous  plate,  which  in  all  the 
Brachyura  is  broad.  The  legs  consist  of  seven  joints,  which  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  Arthrostraca,  and  frequently  end  with  a  chela 
or  prehensile  hand. 

Development. — The  greater  number  of  marine  JJecapoda  leave 
the  egg  membranes  in  the  zorea  form ;  in  ffomarus,  amongst  the 
Macrura,  the  metamorphosis  is  much  reduced  and  the  just-hatched 
young  possesses  all  the  thoracic  legs,  which  are,  however,  provided 
with  external  swimming  rami,  but  it  is  still  without  the  abdominal 
feet  (fig.  372). 

Embryonic  development.— In  addition  to  the  classical  researches 

of  Rathke  *  on  the  crayfish,  more  recent  works,  especially  those  of 

*  Besides  Eathke  1.  c.  and  Lereboullet  1.  <?.,  and  a  Russian  paper  of  Bobretzky, 
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Bobretzky  (prawns  and  cray-fish)  and  Pteiehenbach  (cray  fish)  have 
yielded  important  results.  The  segmentation  seems  (in  all  cases?) 
to  be  superficial  (centrolecithal),  that  is,  to  be  confined  to  the 
peripheral  yolk  (formative  yolk).  This  divides  successively  into  two, 
four,  eight,  and  an  increasing  number  of  segmentation  cells,  while 
the  central  granular  food  yolk,  which  is  rich  in  oil  globules,  remains 
unsegmented.  The  young  of  Astacus,  when  hatched,  resemble  the 
adult  animal,  excepting  that  the  caudal  fin  is  still  rudimentary. 

I. — MACRURA. 

The  abdomen  is  strongly  developed  and  is  at  least  as  long  as  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body ;  there  are  four  or  five  pairs  of  abdominal 
feet  and  a  broad,  well-developed  caudal  fin.  The  antennules  bear 
two  or  three  flagella,  the  antennae  have  one  simple  flagellum  and 
frequently  bear  a  scale  at  the  base.  The  maxillipeds  of  the  third 
pair  are  long  and  pediform  and  do  not  completely  cover  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  Zocva  larva,  when  hatched,  is  elongated  and  lias 
usually  three  pair  of  biramous  feet. 

Fam.  Carididae.  Prawns.  Body  laterally  compressed,  with  a  thin  shell,  which. 
is  often  provided  with  a  median  ridge  and  prolonged  into  a  saw-like  frontal 
process.  The  posterior  (external)  antenna?  are  inserted  beneath  the  {interior 
(internal)  and  have  a  large  scale  projecting  over  the  stalk.  The  long  and 
slender  anterior  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs  frequently  end  in  chehv.  They  live  in 
shoals  near  the  coast.  Some  genera  (Penerux)  possess  a  rudimentary  swimming 
ramus.  Paleemon,  sguilla  L..  Crumjint  ciilijin-ix  Fabr..  Poiitmiia  ti/n-ltena  HK><>. 
lives  between  the  shells  of  bivalves.  Si  i-i/i  xtrs  atltiHtieux  Edw. 

Fam.  Astacidae.  Tolerably  large,  usually  with  a  hard  shell.  The  cephalo- 
thorax  is  slightly  compressed,  the  abdomen  flattened.  The  antenna?  are  attached 
near  the  autennules,  and  bear  a  small  or  quite  reduced  scale  at  their  base.  The 
first  pair  of  ambulatory  feet  ends  with  large  chela-,  as  do  in  many  cases  t  lie 
weaker  and  smaller  second  and  third  pairs.  Some  soft-skinned  forms  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Axtacux  jlur'mtilix  lloud.,  Crayfish.  llomiiritx 
r ulijiirix  Bel.,  Lobster.  XrplirojHt  iiorirt'f/icun  L.,  Giina  Leach..  T/u/l/i.^h/a 
Latr.,  Calluinaxxn  xulitrri'uniu  Mont.,  buries  itself  in  sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

Fam.  Loricata.  With  very  hard,  rough  armour,  and  large  broad  abdomen. 
The  antennules  end  with  two  short  flagella;  all  five  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet 
with  simple  claws.  The  larva?  arc  described  as  species  of  PJujllosi/i/n/. 
Pal i a ii r a*  tji/tn/riecrnis  Latr.  Xcyllarus  Jtitux  Latr. 

Fam.  Galatheidse.  With  broad,  rather  large  abdomen,  and  well-developed 
caudal  fin.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  chelate.  the  la-t  i>  weak  and  reduced. 
Galntlnu  xf rlijosa  L. 

Fam.  Hippidae.  Cephalo-thoracic  shield  long  :  end  of  the  abdomen  curved. 
The  first  pair  of  legs  usually  with  a  finger-shaped  terminal  joint  ;  the  last  is 

Kiew,  1873,  compare  H.  lleicheiibach.  "  Die  Embryonalanlage  und  crste  L'nt- 
wiekelung  des  Flusskrebses,"  Zcitxchr.fiir  Wlxx.Zuol.,  Tom  XXIX..  1S77. 
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weak.      Hippa   eirnnta   L..   lives   Ijuriecl   in   the   sea   sand,  Brazil.  ,    AUmnca 
symnista  Fabr.,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Paguridse.  Hermit  crabs.  Abdomen  long,  usually  covered  with  a  soft 
skin  and  distorted,  with  narrow  anal  fin  and  rudimentary  abdominal  feet. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  ends  with  powerful  chela;,  the  two  last  are  reduced.  Some 
of  them  seek  shelter  in  empty  snail  shells,  to  protect  their  soft-skinned  abdo- 
minal region.  Pti;/nrn>t  Bernliardus  L.,  Ccenobita  rtif/nx/i  Ed\v..  Birgus  latro 
Herbst,  said  to  climb  palm-trees. 

II. — BEACHYURA. 

With  pits  for  the  reception  of  the  .short  internal  (anterior)  antennae 
and  so-called  orbits,  i.e.,  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  stalked  eyes. 
Abdomen  short  and  reduced,  without  caudal  tin,  curved  round  against 
the  excavated  ventral  surface  of  the  thorax ;  in  the  male  narrow  and 
pointed,  with  only  one,  more  rarely  two  pairs  of  abdominal  feet ;  in 
the  female  broad,  with  four  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  In  the  female 
each  oviduct  dilates  to  form  a  bursa  copulatrix.  The  third  pair  of 
maxillipeds  have  broad  Hat  joints  and  completely  cover  the  anterior 
mouth  parts.  The  just-hatched  Zocea  larvae  of  stout  shape,  with 
only  two  pairs  of  biramous  feet,  and  a  dorsal  spine  ;  later  they  assume 
the  Megalopa  form.  Many  Brachyura  live  on  land. 

Fam.  Notopoda.  Transitional  between  the  Brachyura  and  Macrtira.  The 
two  or  four  posterior  thoracic  feet  are  articulated  higher  up  than  the  four  or  three 
posterior  pairs,  and  shifted  on  to  the  back.  The  first  pair  of  feet  has  large 
chelae,  the  last  is  often  modified  to  swimming  feet.  Porci-Uana  platyclivlcs 
I'eiin,  Drain  iii'  vitlgaris  Edw.,  LitJiodes.  Latr. 

Fam.  Oxystomata.  With  rounded  cephalo-thorax.  The  frontal  region  does 
not  project.  The  buccal  frame  is  triangular.  The  male  genital  openings  are  on  the 
basal  joint  of  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  Ctiluj>i>n  i/runiilatu  L.,  Ilia  nucleus 
Herbst,  Mediterranean. 

Fam.  Oxyrhyncha.  Cephalo-thorax  usually  triangular,  with  projecting 
pointed  rostrum.  There  are  nine  gills  on  either  side.  The  male  genital 
opening  is  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  The  thoracic 
ganglia  are  united  into  one  mass.  They  do  not  swim  but  crawl.  Inarlnix 
xcurpiii  Fabr..  Muju  xquinadii  RoncL  Pi  MI  nnnnta  Latr.,  Stenorhyncfi/us  Lam. 

Fam.  Cyclometopa.  With  broad,  short  cephalo-thorax,  rounded  anteriorly. 
Without  projecting  frontal  rostrum.  There  are  nine  gills  on  either  side.  The 
male  genital  opening  is  on  the  basal  jointof  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  Some 
of  them  are  good  swimmers.  Cancer  jmi/iirnx  L.,  Xantho  rirulnxux  Eisso, 
Mediterranean.  Citrciniix  iiKf/tux  L.,  Pui'tunus pwber  L. 

Fam.  Catometopa.  Quadrilatera.  Cephalo-thorax  quadrilateral.  Frontal 
region  is  curved  downwards.  There  are  fewer  than  nine  gills.  The  male 
genital  openings  usually  lie  on  the  sternum.  Some  of  them  live  for  a  long 
time  away  from  the  water.  Some  live  in  holes  in  the  earth,  as  land  crabs. 
Pinni>tlirri-x  jiixtun  L..  in  the  shells  of  Mytilus.  P.  vet  mini  Bosc.,  in  the  shells 
of  Pi n n/i  :  known  to  the  ancients,  who  thought  that,  there  was  a  relation  of 
mutual  assistance  between  the  crab  and  the  mollusk.  (>ci/i>oiln  ciirxnr  Bel., 
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Crelasiiiiiis  forceps  Latr.,  Grtipstifi  variux  Latr.,  Ori-art-hiii*  rtirimlti  L.,  Land 
Crabs,  Water  is  retaiiiecl  for  a  long  time  in  the  branchial  cavities,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  secondary  spaces  around  the  branchial  plates,  which  are  thus  pre- 
vented fn>m  sticking  together.  They  live  in  holes  in  the  earth  in  the  Antilles. 


III.—  GIGANTOSTRACA. 

The  Xiphosura  or  Poecilopoda,  "represented  by  the  living  genus 
Liniidus  and  the  orders  of  the  fossil  Merostomata,  may  be  united 
under  this  head,  as  opposed  to  the  Entomostraca  and  Malacostraca. 

They  are  principally  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  single 
paii-  of  appendages  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth  and  innervated  from 
the  cerebral  ganglion,  also  by  the  presence  of  four  or  rive  pairs  of 
legs,  which  are  placed  round  the  mouth  and  whose  basal  joints  are 
modified  to  form  large  mandible-like  masticatory  organs.  Behind 
the  last  pair  of  legs  there  is  a  simple  or  cleft  prominence,  forming. 
a  sort  of  uiiderlip.  The  region  of  the  body  which  bears  these  appen- 
dages  is  to  be  considered  as  an  unsegmented  cephalo-thorax  ;  it  is 
shield-shaped  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  projecting  wing-shaped 
lateral  portions.  On  its  upper  surface  two  small  median  frontal  eyes 
a*  well  as  two  large  lateral  eyes  can  be  distinguished.  Following  the 
cephalo-thorax  there  is  an  abdomen,  which  is  usually  elongated  and 
composed  of  a  greater  number  of  segments.  The  abdomen  tapers 
posteriorly  and  terminates  in  a  telson,  which  may  be  flat  or  drawn 
out  into  the  form  of  a  spine. 

Order  1.  —  MEROSTOMATA.* 
Giyantostraca  witli  five  ^x«Vs  of  appendages  on  the  cephalo-thorax 


which  is  relatively  short  ;  tvith  an   elongated  apodal  abdomen,  usually 
composed  of  twelve  segments  and  ending  in  aflat  or  styUform  telson. 

The  powerful  body  of  the  Eurypteridce  (included  with  the  Pcvcilo- 
poda  by  Woodward),  as  the  most  important  family  of  the  Merostomata 
is  named  after  the  genus  Eurypterus,  consists  of  a  cephalo-thoracic 
shield  with  median  ocelli  as  well  as  large  projecting  marginal  eyes,  also 
of  an  abdomen  with  numerous  (usually  twelve)  segments  which  become 
longer  posteriorly,  and  of  a  caudal  shield,  which  'is  prolonged  into  a 
spine.  Round  the  mouth  on  the  underside  of  the  ceph.-do-thorax 

:  Woodward.  ''  Monograph  of  the  Brit,  fossil  Crustacea  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Merostomata.  "V.  I..  ,y  1!..  Palceont.  Soc,  of  London,  1866-1869.  Wood- 
ward,  "On  some  points  in  the  structure  of  the  Xiphosura,  having  reference  to 
their  relationship  with  the  Eurypterid;c,"  (Juurtcrh/Jnui'H.  (r«>I.  Xnr.  <if 
lS(i7  and  1X71. 
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there  are  five  pairs  of  long  spiny  legs,  of  which  the  last  is  much  the 
largest  and  ends  in  a  broad  swimming-fin.  Some  of  the  anterior 
appendages  may  be  armed  with  a  chela.  The  resemblance  of  the  true 
Eurypt&ridai  (in  the  general  shape  of  their  body)  to  the  Scorpionidas 
is  very  striking,  while  the  genus  Hemiaspis  presents  affinities  to  the 
P&cilopoda.  The  most  important  forms  are:  Eurypterus  p!/1!"'"  us 
Salt.,  Devonian  strata,  Pteryyotus  anylicus  Ag.,  four  feet  long,  from 
the  upper  Silurian  (fig.  373). 


FIG.  $73.—Eurypferus  remipr-s  fitter  Xieszkowski.     a,  Dorsal  view  ;  6,  ventral  view  ;  O,  eyes ; 

St.  caudal  spiiie  ;  H,  kypostome. 

Order  '2. — XIPHOSURA.* 

Gigantostraca  ivhose  body,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  wJtich  are 
movably  articulated  together  ;  a  large  sliidd-sliaped  cephalo-thorax,  an 
abdomen  with  Jive  pairs  of  lamellar  feet  and  a  long  movable  caudal  spine. 

The  large  body  of  these  Crustacea  is  covered  with  a  strong  chiti- 

*  0.  Gegeubaur,  "  Anatomische  Untersuchung  eincs  Limulus,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  clcr  Gcwebe,"  AWinndl.  <!<•>•  nntvrf orach.  Gcst-lhdiaft  zu 
Hnllc,  IV.,  1858.  Packard.  "The  Development  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  Soc. 
of  \at.  Hist.,  1S70.  A.  M.  Edwards.  ••  Itecherches  sur  1'anatomie  des  Limules," 
Ann.  «'.  nut.  Ve  Ser.  Tom.  XVII..  1872-1873.  [E.  E.  Lankester,  "Limulus 
au  Arachnid,7'  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Sue.,  vol.  xxi.] 
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nous  armour  ;ind  is  divided  into  an  arched  cephalo-thorax  and  a  flat, 
almost  hexagonal  abdomen,  which  ends  in  a  movable  sword-like 
caudal  spine.  The  cephalo-thorax  (tig.  .'574)  forms  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  body ;  it  bears  on  its  arched  dorsal  surface  two  large 
compound  eyes,  and  further  forwards,  nearer  the  middle  line,  two 
smaller  simple  eyes;  while  on  its  ventral  surface  there  are  six  pairs 
of  appendages,  of  which  the  anterior  pair 
is  slender  and  may,  on  account  of  its 
position  in  front  of  the  mouth,  be  re- 
garded as  a  pair  of  antenna?,  although  it 
ends,  like  the  others,  with  a  chela.  The 
latter  are  placed  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  mouth,  and  their  coxal  joints  serve 
as  oi-gans  for  the  mastication  of  the  food. 
At  the  end  of  the  cephalo-thorax  there 
is  a  pair  of  lamellar  appendages,  which 
are  connected  in  the  middle  line  and  form 
a  kind  of  operculum  for  the  branchial  ap- 
pendages of  the  abdomen.  It  seems  of 
interest  that  the  form  of  this  branchial 
operculum  in  the  Asiatic  and  American 
species  presents  constant  differences,  in 
that  the  median  portion  in  the  former  is 
undivided,  and  in  the  latter  consists  of 
two  joints.  The  shield-shaped  abdomen 
which,  by  means  of  a  transverse  joint,  is 
movable  on  the  cephalic  shield  in  a  dorso- 
ventral  direction,  is  armed  on  either  side 
with  movable  spines,  and  bears  on  its  ven- 
tral surface  five  pairs  of  lamellar  feet, 
which  are  almost  completely  covered  by 
the  operculum.  These  abdominal  feet 
assist  both  in  swimming  and  in  respira- 
tion, since  the  respiratory  lamellae  are 
placed  on  them  (fig.  374,  ft,  b). 


K 


The  internal  organization   attains  a  re- 


FIG.  374. — a  Limnhtx  molitccanns, 
seen  from  the  dorsal  side 
(after  Huxley).  O,  eyes;  St, 
canrlal  spine,  b,  Z.  rotundi- 
cini:!ii  (after  il.  Edwards), 
seen  from  the  ventral  side.  A 
Antenna; ;  B,  the  feet  with 
their  coxal  jaws ;  K,  gills  ;  Op, 
operculum. 


lativelyhigh  development  in  correspondence 

witli  the  large  size  of  the  body.  In  the 
nervous  system  the  following  parts  can  be  distinguished  : — a  broad 
oesophageal  ring,  the  anterior  part  of  which  constitutes  the  brain 
and  gives  off  the  optic  nerves,  whil;  from  the  lateral  parts  the 
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six  pairs  of  nerves  to  the  antenna?  and  legs  take  their  origin ;  a 
suboesophageal  ganglionic  mass  with  three  transverse  commissures ; 
and  a  double  ganglionic  cord,  which  gives  off  branches  to  the  ventral 
feet  and  ends  with  a  double  ganglion  in  the  abdomen.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  consists  of  oesophagus,  masticatory  stomach,  and  a  straight 
intestine  communicating  with  a  liver  and  opening  by  the  anus,  which 
is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  spine. 

The  heart  is  elongated  and  tubular,  and  is  pierced  by  eight  pairs 
of  slits,  which  can  be  closed  with  valves ;  it  is  also  provided  with 
arteries,  which,  after  a  short  course,  pass  into  lacunar  blood  paths. 
From  the  base  of  the  gills,  two  spaces,  returning  the  blood,  extend  to 
the  pericardia!  sinus. 

Five  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  abdominal  feet  function  as  gills. 

These  are  composed  of  a  very  large 
number  of  delicate  lamella1,  lying  one 
on  another  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Generative  organs.  -The  branched 
ovaries  unite  to  form  two  oviducts, 
which  open  by  separate  openings  011 
the  under  side  of  the  operculum  (first 
pair  of  abdominal  limbs) ;  in  the  male 
the  openings  of  the  two  seminal  ducts 
are  placed  in  the  same  position.  In 
the  male,  the  anterior  thoracic  feet 
end  in  simple  claws. 
Development. — It  is  known  that  the  young  leave  the  egg  without 
the  caudal  spine  and  often  without  the  three  posterior  pairs  of  gill- 
bearing  feet.  This  stage  has  been  suitably  named  the  Trilobite 
stage,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  the  larva  presents  to  a 
Trilobite  (fig.  375).  On  the  cephalic  shield  there  is  a  median  keel- 
like  ridge,  which  is  also  found  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The 
last  abdominal  segment  includes  between  its  lateral  portions  the 
short  rudiment  of  the  caudal  spine.  In  the  next  stage  the  segmen- 
tation of  the  abdomen  becomes  less  obvious  (the  caudal  shield 
becomes  consolidated)  and  the  caudal  spine  developed. 

The  adult  animals  reach  a  length  of  several  feet,  and  live 
exclusively  in  the  warm  seas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  on  the 
east  coast  of  America.  They  exist  at  a  depth  of  two  to  six  fathoms 
and  move  about  in  the  mud  by  the  alternating  bending  and 
straightening  of  the  cephalic  and  abdominal  shields  and  the  caudal 
spine.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  Nereids.  They  are  found  in  a 


FIG.  375. — Embryo  of  Limiting  in  the 
Trilobite  stage  (after  A.  Dohrn). 
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fossil  state,  especially  in  the  Sohleiihofen  lithographic  slate,  but  also 
in  older  formations  as  far  back  as  the  Uebergangsgebirge  (Cambrian, 
Silurian,  etc.)  formation. 

Lhinilux  mdliicciiiuix  Latr..  East    Indies.     L.  polypJtRinux  L.,  East  Coast  of 
North  America. 

TRILOBITA.* 

In  connection  with  the  Merostomata  and  the  Xiphostira,  the 
Trilobites  may  be  considered.  Their  systematic  position  cannot  as 
yet  be  defined  with  certainty. 
They  lived  only  in  the  most  an- 
cient periods  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory, and  their  fossil  remains  are 
found  in  great  numbers  and  are 
excellently  preserved;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  fossilised  were 
such  that  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  and,  consequently,  the 
structure  of  the  appendages,  that 
is  the  very  characters  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  their 
affinities,  remain  unknown  to 
us.  We  may  probably  infer 
from  this  absence  of  any  trace  of 
appendages  *  in  the  fossils,  that 
the  legs  were  soft  and  delicate : 
but  Burmeister's  conclusion  that 
they  resembled  the  legs  of  the 
PhyUopoda  is  not  justified. 

The  body,  which  is  frequently 
found  rolled  up,  is  covered  with 
a  thick  shell,  which  is  divided  by  two  parallel  longitudinal  furrows 
into  an  elevated  median  portion  (rhachis)  and  two  lateral  portions 
(pleura) :  it  rarely  attains  any  considerable  size.  There  is  an 

*  Burmeister,  "Die  Organisation  der  Trilobiten."  etc.,  Berlin,  1843.     Beyrich, 
"Untersuchuugen  iiber  Trilobiteu,"  Berlin,  1S45.  184(1.  J.  Barrande.  "Systems 
silurien  du  centre  de  la  Boheme,"  Prague,  1852.     S.  "\V.  Salter.  "  A  monograph 
of  the  British  Trilobites,''  London,  1864-1866. 

*  Portions  of  appendages  have  been  recently  observed  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  an  Axaplnix  ("Notes  on  some  Specimens  of  Lower  Silurian  Trilobites,"  by 
E.  Billings  ;  also  "  Note  on  the  Palpus  and  other  appendages  of  Asapliu-,"  etc., 
by  H.  Woodward,  Quart .  Jnurn.  of  tin-   Gruloij.'  Sue..  London,  1870),  which  are 
said  to  point  to  the  affinity  of  Trilobites  with  the  Jxojim/a. 


IG.  376. — Diagram  of  Dal  mat  if  eg  (after 
Pictet).  Gl,  Glabellum  ;  Sf,  great  suture 
(ocular  suture);  0,  eyes;  Ge,  separable  gena 
(cheeks) ;  Rh,  rhachis  (tergum)  ;  PI,  pleu- 
ron  ;  Pg,  pygidium. 
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anterior  arched,  semicircular  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
head  or  perhaps  as  cephalo-thorax,  and  a  number  of  sharply  dis- 
tinct segments,  which  belong  partly  to  the  thorax  and  partly  to 
the  abdomen  and  are  terminated  by  a  larger  shield -shaped  caudal 
portion,  the  pygidiwm  (fig.  376). 

At  the  edge  of  the  pygiclium,  the  armour  of  the  upper  surface  is 
folded  round  on  to  the  ventral  side  and  leaves  only  the  middle  part 
of  the  latter  uncovered.  The  lateral  regions  of  the  head,  the 
median  part  of  which  especially  projects  as  the  "  glabellum,"  bear 
usually  upon  two  protuberances  large  compound  facetted  eyes,  and 
are  often  prolonged  into  two  very  long  backwardly  directed  spines; 
they  are  also  folded  inwards  on  to  the  ventral  surface.  With 
the  exception  of  a  plate  (hypostoma)  comparable  to  the  under-lip 
of  Apus,  no  trace  of  mouth  parts  has  been  observed  for  certain  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  head.  The  number  of  thoracic  (trunk) 
segments  varies  considerably,  but  is  tolerably  definite  for  the  adults 
of  each  species.  Their  lateral  portions  are  likewise  folded  inwards 
on  to  the  ventral  surface,  and  present  variously  shaped  wing-like 
processes  and  long  pointed  spines. 

The  Trilobites  lived  in  the  sea,  probably  in  shoals  in  shallow  water 
near  the  coast.  Their  fossils  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  animal  life,  and  are  found  principally  in.  Bohemia,  Russia,  Sweden 
etc.,  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Uebergangsgebirge  (Cambrian, 
Silurian,  etc.)  They  have  been  divided  into  numerous  families 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  head  (especially  of  the  glabellum), 
the  form  of  the  pygidium  and  the  number  of  segments.  The  most 
important  genera  are  Cafymene  Blutnenbachii  Brogn  ;  Olenus  gibbosus 
Wahlb.,  Ellipsocephalus  Hoffii  Schlotth. 


Class  II.— ARACHNIDA.* 

Air-breathing  Arthropoda  with  fused  head  and  thorax,  with  two 
pairs  of  jaws,  four  pairs  of  ambulatory  leys  and  apodal  abdomen. 

The  Arachnida  include  animals  of  extraordinarily  different  form. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  almost  invariably  fused  to  form  a  short 
cepholo-thorax ;  but  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  presents  very 
great  variations. 

*  C.  A.  Walrkenaer  et  P.  Gervais.  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Inbectes  Apteres," 
3  Vols..  Paris,  1837-1844.  Halm  imd  Koch,  "  Die  Araclinidcn,  getreu  nach 
der  Natur  abgebildet  uiul  heschrieben,"  Numbers:,  1831-1849.  E.  Blanchard, 
"  Organisation  du  regne  animal.  Araclmides."  Paris,  18(JO. 


ARACHXIDA.  4>-~> 

In  the  Spiders  (Araneida)  the  abdomen  is  swollen  and  is  joined 
to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  a  short  stalk.  In  the  Scorpionidce,  on  the 
contrary,  the  long  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  its 
whole  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  a  broad  segmented  prse-abdomen 
and  a  narrow,  very  movable  post-abdomen,  which  is  also  seg- 
mented. In  the  Mites  (Acarina)  the  abdomen  is  unsegmented  and 
fused  with  the  cephalo-thorax.  In  the  Pentastoiirida  the  entire 
body  is  elongated,  ringed  and  vermiform,  with  four  (two  pairs  of) 
hooks  in  place  of  the  appendages  ;  these  animals  are  known  as 
i,  and  might  be  placed,  on  account  of  their  parasitism, 


amongst  the  intestinal  worms. 

The  marked  reduction  of  the  cephalic  region,  which  is  without 
true  antenna^  and  possesses  only  two  pair  of  oral  appendages,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Arachiiida.  The  anterior  pair  of  cephalic 
appendages  (chelicerse),  which  are  used  as  jaws,  have  been  regarded 
as  modified  antenna?  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  regard  them 
as  morphologically  equivalent  to  the  mandibles  of  Crustaceans  and 
Insects.  These  anterior  jaws  or  chelicerae  are  either  chelate,  in 
which  case  the  claw-like  terminal  joint  can  be  moved  against  a 
process  of  the  preceding  joint  (Scorpions,  many  Acarina),  or  sub- 
chelate,  when  the  last  joint  is  folded  down  upon  the  next  like  the 
blade  of  a  pocket-knife  upon  the  handle  (Spiders). 

The  chelicene  may  also  have  the  form  of  stylets,  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  tube  formed  by  the  second  pair  of  jaws  (Mites).  The 
latter,  which  constitute  the  second  pair  of  appendages  of  the  head  or 
the  pedipalpi,  consist  of  a  stout  basal  joint  and  a  palp,  which  has  fre- 
quently the  form  and  segmentation  of  a  leg.  This  either  ends  with 
or  without  a  claw  or  with  a  chela  (Scorpions).  In  the  true  Spiders 
there  is  an  unpaired  plate,  the  lower  lip,  between  the  basal  joints  of 
the  two  pedipalpi  and  belonging  to  the  same  segment  as  the  latter. 
The  four  following  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  thorax  are  ambulatory 
legs.  The  first  of  them  is  sometimes  modified  in  form  and  elongated 
like  a  palp  ;  its  basal  joint  may  function  as  a  jaw.  The  legs  consist 
of  six  or  seven  joints,  which,  in  the  higher  forms,  have  been  called  by 
the  same  names  as  the  analogous  regions  of  the  Insect  leg. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Arachnid  a  shows  hardly  fewer 
differences  than  does  that  of  the  Crustacea.  The  nervous  system 
may  have  the  form  of  a  common  ganglionic  mass  around  the  <r>o- 
phagus  (Mites),  and  may  even  possess  only  a  simple  commissure 
above  the  oesophagus  (P&ntastovnida).  As  a  rule,  however  ^  there  i>  a 
distinct  separation  between  brain  and  ventral  cord,  the  latter  showing 
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very  different  grades  of  development.  Visceral  nerves  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  Spiders  and  Scorpions.  The  sense  organs  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  the  Crustacea,  and,  putting  on 
one  side  the  tactile  function  of  the  extremities,  are  confined  to  eyes. 
The  eyes  are  simple  and  immovable,  and  never  possess  a  facetted 
cornea ;  they  are  from  two  to  twelve  in  number,  and  are  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cephalo-thoracic 
shield.  Auditory  organs  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  there 
are  tactile  and  olfactory  organs. 

The  alimentary  canal  runs  straight  from  the  mouth  to  the  hind 
end  of  the  body,  and  is  divided  into  a  narrow  oesophagus  and  a  wide 
intestine,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  provided  with  lateral  ca?ca.  The  intes- 
tine is,  in  the  Spiders  arid  Scorpions,  divided  into  an  anterior  dilated 
portion — the  so-called  stomach — and  the  intestine  proper.  The 
glandular  appendages  of  the  digestive  canal  are  salivary  glands ;  in 
Spiders  and  Scorpions,  a  liver,  composed  of  a  number  of  branched 
canals  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Malpighian  tubes,  which  function 
as  urinary  organs  and  open  into  the  hind  end  of  the  intestine. 

The  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  also  show  very  different 
degrees  of  development  and  are  only  absent  in  the  lowest  Mites. 
The  heart  lies  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  a  long,  many-chambered  dorsal 
vessel  with  lateral  slits  through  which  the  blood  enters.  It  is  fre- 
quently continued  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  aorta,  and  in 
Scorpions  gives  off  in  addition  lateral  branching  arteries.  The  organs 
of  respiration  are  internal  air  chambers,  which  have  the  form  either 
of  ramified  tubes  (trachece),  or  of  hollow  laniellpe  (fan-trachea',  lungs) 
placed  upon  one  another  in  great  number  like  the  leaves  of  a  book 
and  connected  together  by  trabecnla?  so  as  to  have  the  form  of  a  sac. 
The  air  chambers  are  always  kept  open  by  a  firm  internal  chitinous 
membrane,  so  that  the  air  can  enter  by  the  paired  openings  (stig- 
mata) of  the  tracheae  or  lungs  at  the  beginning  of  the  abdomen, 
and  be  distributed  to  the  finest  ramifications.  The  chitinous  lining 
may  become  thickened  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  spiral  fibre. 

Generative  organs.  —With  the  exception  of  the  hermaphrodite 
Tardigrada,  all  the  Arachnida  are  of  separate  sexes.  The  males  are 
frequently  distinguished  by  external  characteristics,  as  for  example 
by  their  smaller  size,  by  the  possession  of  organs  of  attachment 
(Mites),  or  by  the  modification  of  certain  appendages.  Their  genera- 
tive organs  consist  of  paired  testicular  tubes,  and  the  vasa  deferentia 
often  receive  the  contents  of  accessory  glands  before  opening  to  the 
exterior  by  a  single  or  double  aperture  at  the  base  (anterior  end)  of 
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the  abdomen.  Special  copulatory  organs  in  the  region  of  the  genital 
openings  ;ire,  as  a  rule,  wanting,  but  appendages  far  removed  from 
the  genital  openings  (e.g.,  pedipalpi  of  Spiders)  often  serve  to  transfer 
the  sperm  from  the  male  to  the  female.  The  female  sexual  organs 
are  also  paired,  usually  racemose  glands,  with  two  oviducts,  which 
usually  dilate  to  a  receptaeulum  seminis  before  their  single  or  double 
opening  at  the  beginning  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  also  connected 
with  accessory  glands.  Rarely  (Phalangivm)  there  :s  a  long  pro- 
trusible  ovipositor. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Arachnida  are  viviparous  (Scorpions  and  some 
Mites) ;  the  greater  number  lay  eggs,  which  they  sometimes  carry 
about  with  them  in  sacs  till  the  young  are  hatched.  As  a  rule,  the 
just-hatched  young  have  the  form  of  the  adult  ;  but  in  most  Mites 
two  or  more  rarely  four  legs  are  wanting,  and  appear  only  with  the 
succeeding  moults.  The  development  of  the  Pygnogonida  Pentas- 
tomida  and  Hydrachnea  (water-mites)  (which  latter  pass  through  a 
pupa -like  inactive  stage)  consists  of  a  complicated  metamorphosis. 

Almost  all  Arachnida  live  on  animals,  a  few  on  vegetable  juices. 
The  lowest  forms  are  parasitic.  The  larger  and  more  highly  orga- 
nised forms  prey  on  living  animals,  principally  on  Insects  and  Spiders, 
and  are  usually  furnished  with  poison  weapons,  with  which  they  kill 
their  prey.  Many  of  them,  by  means  of  the  secretion  of  spinning 
glands,  spin  webs,  in  which  their  prey  becomes  entangled.  Most  of 
them  remain  during  the  daytime  beneath  stones  and  in  hiding-places, 
and  come  out  to  catch  their  prey  only  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 

Order  1. — LINGUATULIDA,*  PENTASTOMIDA. 

Parasitic  Arachnida  with  ringed,  elongated,  vermiform  body,  with 
two  pairs  of  hooks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jawless  month. 

The  vermiform  ringed  body  of  these  parasites,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  taken  for  intestinal  worms,  is  to  be  regarded  as  being 
principally  formed  of  the  extremely  enlarged  and  elongated  abdomen, 
the  cephalo-thorax  being  much  reduced ;  an  interpretation  which  the 
form  of  the  body  of  the  Dermatophili  seems  to  support.  In  the 
adult,  jaws  are  completely  wanting,  but  there  are  four  curved  hooks 
(two  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  fig.  377),  which  can  be  protruded 
from  pouches  in  the  skin  and  are  attached  to  special  chitinous  rods. 
These  may  correspond  to  the  terminal  claws  of  the  two  posterior 
pairs  of  legs,  since  the  two  pairs  of  legs  of  the  larva,  which  are  to 

!  K.  Leuckart,  "  Ban  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  tier  Pentastomiden," 
Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  18GO. 
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be  regarded  as   the  anterior  appendages,   are   lost  in  the   course  of 

development.  The  nervous  system  is  confined 
to  a  simple  subcesophageal  nervous  mass,  with 
oesophageal  ring  and  giving  off  numerous  ner- 
vous trunks.  Eyes  and  organs  of  respiration, 
and  circulation  are  wanting.  The  alimentary 
tract  is  a  simple  canal  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  which  opens  by  an  anus  at  the  posterior 
end.  Special  cutaneous  glands  are  present  in 
great  numbers  and  strongly  developed.  Male 
and  female  are  distinguished  by  considerable 
differences  in  size  and  by  the  different  position 
of  the  genital  openings.  While  the  genital 
opening  of  the  surprisingly  small  male  lies  not 
far  behind  the  mouth,  that  of  the  female  is  situ- 
ated near  the  anus,  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 
The  Linguatulida,  when  sexually  adult,  in- 
habit the  air  chambers  of  warm-blooded  animal?- 
and  Amphibia.  The  developmental  history  of 
Pentastomum  tcenioides,  which  lives  in  the  nasal 
cavities  and  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  dogs  and 
wolves,  is  known  from  the  researches  of  Leuck- 
art.  The  embryos  of  this  species,  while  still 
enveloped  in  the  egg-membranes,  pass  out  with 
the  nasal  mucus  on  to  plants,  and  thence  into 
the  stomach  of  Rabbits  and  Hares,  more  rarely 
into  that  of  Man.  When  freed  from  the  egg- 
membranes,  they  pierce  the  walls  of  the 
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FIG.  377. —  Penfa.itomt'.m 
denticulutum.  Young 
form  of  P.  t(f»ioidi's. 
O,  Mouth;  Hf,  the 
four  hooks ;  D,  intes- 
tine ;  A,  anus. 
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FIG.  378.— Young  forms  of  Pciitastomiim  tirnioides  (after  R.  Leuckart).  n,  Egg  with  embryo. 
b,  Embryo  with  two  pairs  of  hooked  feet,  Hf  and  Hf".  c,  Larva  from  liver  of  rabbit. 
G,  Ganglion  ;  D,  intestine  ;  lid,  skin  glands,  d,  Older  larva,  O,  mouth  ;  A,  anus  ;  Gd, 
genital  glands. 
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testine  and  reach  the  liver.  There  the}'  surround  themselves  with 
a  cyst,  in  which  they  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  of  form,  ac- 
companied, as  in  insect  larvae,  by  repeated  ecdyses  (fig.  378).  When 
six  months  have  elapsed,  they  have  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  have  acquired  the  four  oral  hooks,  as  well  as  a  number  of  finely 
serrated  superficial  rings.  The}'  have  now  reached  the  stage  formerly 
described  as  P.  denticulatum  (fig.  377),  in  which  they  break  through 
their  capsules  and  begin  a  fresh  migration.  They  traverse  the  liver, 
and  if  present  in  great  numbers,  occasion  the  death  of  their  host. 
In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  they  soon  become  enveloped  in 


.  379.—  Ripe  male  of  Ata.r  Sun:!,  seen  from  the  dorsal  surface  (after  E.  Claparede).  Kf, 
Peclipalpus  ;  G,  brain  ;  Oc,  eyes  ;  T.  testis  ;  N,  Y-shaped  gland  ;  D,  intestine  ;  A, 
anus  ;  Sd,  cutaneous  gland*. 

another  cyst.  If  they  now  pass  with  the  flesh  of  the  Hare  or 
Rabbit  into  the  buccal  cavity  of  the  Dog,  they  penetrate  into  the 
neighbouring  air-chambers,  and  in  two  or  three  months  become 
sexually  mature. 


ttrnioiilfx  Hud..  8n-S.~>  mm..  Male  only  18-20  mm.  long.  P. 
ini/ffli-hu-fi/nt  Harl.,  in  the  liver  of  X<ijn  fn/jr.  P.  rnnxfrii-f-inn  v.  Sieb.  Encysted 
in  the  liver  of  negroes  in  Egypt. 

Order  2.  —  ACARIXA,*  MITES. 

Arachnida  with  utm/i   hod//.     TJie  abdomen    is   unseymented   and 
*  0.    Fr.    Muller.    "  Hydrachnje."  etc.,    1781.     A.    Duges,   '•  Eecherches    sui' 
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fused  with  the   thorax.     The  oral  apparatus  is  adapted  for  biting  or 
piercing  and  sticking,.     Respiration,  as  a  rule,  by  means  of  tracheae. 

The  body  of  the  Acarina  is  generally  small  and  possesses  a 
stout  and  unsegmented  form.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are 
fused  into  a  common  mass  (tig.  379).  The  form  of  the  oral 
apparatus  varies  exceedingly,  and  may  be  adapted  either  for  biting 
or  for  piercing  and  sucking.  The  chelicerse  are  accordingly  some- 
times retractile  styles,  and  are  sometimes  furnished  with  claws  or 
chehe.  In  the  first  case,  the  bases  of  the  pedipalpi  form  a  sheath 
which  surrounds  the  styliform  chelicera?  and  serves  as  a  suctorial 
rostrum,  while  the  peripheral  part  of  the  pedipalpus  or  palp  frequently 

projects  laterally,  and  ends 
with  a  claw  or  chela.  The 
structure  of  the  four  pairs  of 
legs  is  not  less  various,  in- 
asmuch as  they  may  serve  for 
crawling,  attachment,  running 
and  swimming.  They  usiially 
end  with  two  claws,  sometimes 
in  parasitic  forms  with  stalked 
suctorial  discs. 

The  nervous  system  is  re- 
duced to  a  common  ganglionic 
mass  representing  the  brain 
and  ventral  cord.  Eyes  may 
be  absent  or  may  be  present, 
as  one  or  two  pairs  of  simple 
eyes. 

The  alimentary  canal  is 
frequently  provided  with  sali- 
vary glands,  and  gives  off  on 
either  side  a  number  of  blind  saccular  diverticula  which  may  be 
forked  (fig.  380). 

Heart  and  blood  vessels  are  invariably  absent,  but  respiratory 
organs  are  frequently  present  in  the  form  of  trachea?,  which  arise 
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PIG.  380 — Anatomy  of  Ijcodea  Ricinus  (after  Al. 
Pagenstecher).  G,  Brain ;  Sp D,  salivary  gland  ; 
Dff,  ducts  of  salivary  gland  ;  D,  diverticula  of 
intestine  ;  A,  anus  ;  N,  urinary  organ  ;  Tr, 
"bundles  of  trachea? ;  St.  stigma. 


3s  Acariens  en  general  et  les  families  des  Trombidies,  Hydracbnes  en 
mi.  <l/'x  >SV-.  Xat.,  II.   Ser.,  Tom.  I.  and    II.     H.    Nicolet.   "  Histoire 


1'ovdre  des 

part,"   Ann. 

naturclle   des   Acariens,    etc.     Ori1>;itides."      Archives   ttu    avusee   il'liist.    i/ftt.. 

Tom  VII.     0.  Fiirstenberg,  "  Die  Kratzmilbcn  des  Menschen  nnd  der  Thiere," 


parasitafres,  1880. 
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in  tufts  from  a  pair  of  stigmata,  placed,  as  a  rule,  before  or  behind 
the  last  pair  of  leys  (rig.  380,  fit-). 

The  common  generative  opening  is  pLiced  as  a  rule  far  away  from 
the  anus,  and  may  be  situated  anteriorly  between  the  last  pair  of 
legs  (fig.  381,  (i,  b}.  There  may  be  a  special  copulatory  opening,  as  in 


a 


FIG.  381. — </,Male;  b,  female  genital  organs  of  Argas  (after  Al.  Fa<:enstecher).  T,  Testes  ; 
I'd,  seminal  duct ;  Di;  prostate  gland  ,-  Go,  genital  opening;  Or,  ovaries  ;  Od,  oviduct ; 
U,  uterus  ;  X>r,  glandular  appendages. 

the  "itch -mites  (Scvrcoptidce),  through  which  the  sperm  passes  into  the 
receptaculum.     The  males  are  often  distinguished  not  only  by  their 

b 

Kt 


FIG.  382.— Larva  of  a  Hytlrachna.     I,  Its  pupa.     AJ,  chelicera ;  Kt,  pedipalpus  ;  Oc,  eyes ; 

S,  legs. 

appendages,  which  are  more  powerful  and  of  a  slightly  different 
form,  but  also  by  the  possession  of  posterior  suctorial  pits, 
and  sometimes  also  by  the  manner  of  nourishment  and  mode 
of  life.  The  Acarina  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  viviparous 
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Oribatidce,  oviparous.  The  young  are  usually  hatched  with  only 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  which  in 
the  Hydrachnidce  is  distinguished  by  several  larval  and  pupal 
stages  (tig.  382  a,  6).  Very  many  Mites  are  parasitic  on  animals 
and  plants,  others  are  predacious  and  live  some  on  land  and  others 
in  water. 

Fam.  Dermatophili.  Small  elongated  mites  with  long  vermiform,  trans- 
versely ringed  abdomen,  with  suctorial  proboscis,  styliform  jaws,  and  four  pairs 
of  short,  two-jointed  stump-like  feet.  The  only  known  genus,  Demodex 
(Simonea),  lives  in  the  hair  follicles  of  domestic  animals  (Dog.  Cat.  Sheep, 
Cow,  Horse),  and  as  D.  follicidorum  Sim.  in  the  hair  follicles  of  Man,  where 
they  may  give  rise  to  comedones  (fig.  384). 

Fam.  Sarcoptidse.    Itch  mites.    Body  microscopic  in  size,  stout,  and  with  a  soft 
skin,  with  chitinous  rods  for  the  support  of  the  appendages. 
There  are  no  eyes.     The  oral  apparatus  consists  of   a  suc- 
torial cone  with  chelate  chelicera?  and  short  laterally-placed 

pedi palpi.  The  legs  are  short  and 
stump-shaped,  and  some  or  all  of 
them  have  stalked  suctorial  discs. 
The  males  often  have  suckers  and 
processes  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  The  females  have  a 
special  vulva  and  receptaculum 
seminis.  They  live  upon  or  in 
the  skin  of  Vertebrates,  and  occa- 
sion the  itch  and  mange.  Sur- 
coptcs  sciibiei  Dug.  (fig.  385),  itch 
mite.  AYitli  numerous  pointed 
tubercles,  spines  and  hairs  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  Legs  five-jointed., 
the  two  anterior  terminate  with 
stalked  sucker  ;  the  last  pair  of 
legs  in  the  male  ends  not,  as  in 
the  female,  in  a  bristle,  but  in  a 
stalked  sucker  (fig.  385).  The 

the  vine  (after  H.  Lan-  females  only  bore  deep  passages 
dois).  Ov,  Ovaries;  A,  ju  the  epidermis,  at  the  end  of 
anus;  Go,  genital  opening;  whi(.h  they  ^  &nd  pmluce  by 

their  pricking  the  skin  disease 
known  as  the  itch.  The  young, 
when  hatched,  possess  only  three  pairs  of  legs  and  undergo  several  moults. 
The  domestic  animals  are  infected  by  different  species  of  Sarcoptidai,  which 
may  be  temporarily  transferred  to  man.  DennatoAectes  com  munis  Fiirst.  fy-m- 
li'mt/'x  ctjiti  Girl.  (fig.  386). 

Fam.  Tyroglyphidae.  Cheese-mites.  Of  more  elongated  form,  with  conical 
proboscis,  chelate  chelicerse,  and  three-jointed  pedipalpi.  The  five-jointed  legs 
are  tolerably  long,  and  have  lobes  for  attachment  and  claws.  Large  suckers, 
especially  in  the  male,  are  often  present  at  the  sides  of  the  anus.  They  live 
on  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Tyroglyphus  xlro  Gerv. 


FIG.  383.—  Female  of  Phytop- 
pns  rifis,  from  the  leaf  of 


£'",  JBIV,  third  and  fourth 
pair  of  legs. 


FIG.  381  —  Demodex 
folliculorum  (after 
M£gnin),  strongly 
magnified ;  i7, 
pedipalpus. 
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AW//'/// Clap.,  on  roots.  GrlycipTiagv&  fecularum  Guer..  on  potatoes.  7r///>nju/.t 
Dug.,  according  to  Megnin  ami  Robin,  contains  larval  forms,  which  attach 
themselves  to  insects  by  their  suckers. 

Fain.  Ixodidae.  Ticks.  Larger  usually  blood-sucking  mites,  with  strong 
dorsal  shield  and  large,  protrusible  toothed  chelicerEe.  The  pedipalpi  are  thrce- 
or  four-jointed  and  club-shaped;  their  bases  are  joined  together  to  form  a 

a  d 


Km.  :«5.—  Surcoptes  ncabiei  (after  Gudden).  n,  Male  from  the  ventral  side.  //,  Female  from 
the  ventral  side,  c,  Female  from  the  dorsal  surface,  d,  Larva.  Kf,  Cheliceree;  -B'", 
third  pair  of  legs. 

proboscis,  bearing  recurved  hooks  (fig.  387).  The  slender  legs  end  with  two  claws. 
Two  simple  eyes  are  often  present.  Respiration  by  tracheas.  The  Ticks  live  <m 
the  underwood  in  forests.  The  females  crawl  on  to  Mammalia  and  Man,  suck 
blood,  and  become  much  swollen  out.  The  young,  when  hatched,  have  three 
pairs  of  legs.  In  tropical  countries  the  Ticks  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  troublesome  parasites.  I.nnlrx  r'n-innx  L.  1. 
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Fie;.  386. — Symbiates  eqiii  =  Chorioptes  spathi- 
ferus,  from  ventral  side  (after  Megnin). 
a,  Male  ;  HO,  sucker  ;  b,  youBg  female  in 
copvilatory  stage  ;  c,  female  ready  to  lay. 


FIG.  387. — Oral  apparatus  of  Ixodes 
(after  Al.  Pagenstecher).  S,  Pro- 
boscis ;  Kf,  clielicera ;  Kt,  pedipalpus ; 
B'  first  pair  of  legs. 
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4'jr, 


Deg.,  Art/i/x  r,'tff.riis,  Latr.,  on  Pigeons,  occasionally   on  Man.     A.  jH- 
Fiseh.     Notorious  fur  it>  bite. 

Fain.  Gamasidae.  Beetle-mites.  Chelicenu  clielaU-.  Pedipalpi  five-jointed. 
The  legs  end  with  t\vo  claws  and  a  sucker.  Tracheae  are  present.  Some  of 
them  lead  a  free  life  and  are  predacious,  some  are  parasitic  on  Beetles  and  on 
the  skin  of  Birds  and  Mammals.  Gamasvs  <-i>/r<i/itr«ti>r>/>n  L..  Di-rm>/////xKttx 
i/riiu/i.  Dug.,  Pt  erupt  a*  r/:tjii'i-t  ilituiix  Hcrm. 

Fani.  Hydrachnidse.  Wati.-r-mites.  Body  globular,  often  brightly -coloured. 
( Ihelicerse  usually  with  a  claw-like  terminal  joint.  They  have  swimming  legs, 
and  two  or  four  simple  eyes.  There  arc  trachea.  The  larvse,  when  hatched, 
adhere  with  their  large  suctorial  cone  to  aquatic  Insects,  on  the  blood  of  which 
they  live.  Ili/ttnichntt  crucitftt,  0.  Fr.  Mull.  Ata.i-  Jionzi  Clap.,  in  the  mantle 
cavity  of  the  Dm«.  *  Limnocluires  holosericeus~LsAx. 

Fani.  Trombidiidae  (fig.  388).  Body  brightly  coloured  and  covered  with 
hairs  :  the  pedipalpus  has  a  claw  and  a  lobe-like  appendage.  Eyes  present. 
Respiration  by  tracheae.  The  hexapodous  young  live  as  parasites  on  Inm  <-t« 


FIG.  389. — Pygnoffonum  littorale, 
(regiie  animal)  AB,  pair  of  legs 
used  for  carryiupf  the  eggs. 


l-'iu.     388. — TrumliJiv.ni 
cei/in  (after  Megiiin) . 


and  Arachniifa.  sometimes  on  Mammalia,  and  on  Man,  in  whom  they  (as  L^ptus 
ai'ti/mnalix)  produce  a  transitory  affection  of  the  skin.  Tn>»ibiiJi>/iii  Jwhme- 
rici'iim  L.  Ert/tlinru* parhtinus  Herm.  Tetranychus  tek-ariug  L.  Spinning- 
mite. 

Fam.  Oribatidae.  Chelicerse  retractile  and  chelate.  Pedipalpus  five-jointed, 
with  toothed  biting  plate  on  its  basal  joint.  Ocelli  absent.  Oribatex  alatnx 
Herm..  under  moss. 

Fam.  Bdellidae.  The  cephalic  region  is  elongated  to  form  a  proboscis,  and 
is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  chelicerae  are  chelate.  The  pedipalpi 
are  Ion"1  and  thin.  The  animals  creep  about  on  damp  ground.  Iftlrlla  lumji- 
con/ix  L. 

PYGNOGONIDA. ;: 

Milne  Edwards  and  Kvoyer  placed  the  Pyijnogonida  amon*;-  -the 
Crustacea  ;  latterly,  however,  they  have  been  generally  placed  between 

*  A.  Dohrn.  "  Die  Pantopoden  des  Gulfrs  vnn  Xeapcl  und  dor  iingrenxcnden 
Mecresabschnitte."  Eine  Monographic,  I.eip/.ig.  issl. 
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the  Mites  and  Spiders  amongst  the  Arachnida,  although  they  possess 
a  greater  number  of  appendages  than  either,  inasmuch  as  the  males 
have  an  accessory  pair  of  legs,  used  in  carrying  the  eggs  (fig.  389,  A 
B}.  They  are  small  animals  with  a  conical  suctorial  proboscis  and 
rudimentary  abdomen  (reduced  to  a  tubercle) ;  and  they  live  in  the 
sea,  and  crawl  slowly  about  amongst  the  sea-weeds.  There  are  four 
pairs  of  very  long,  many-jointed  legs,  which  contain  tubular  cliver- 
ticula  of  the  stomach  and  the  sexual  glands.  There  are  no  tracheae. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  well-developed  heart  with  an  aorta 


FIG.  300. — Ammothea  pygnogunoides  (regne  animal).      Da,  prolongations  of  alimentary 

canal  into  the  legs. 

and  several  lateral  ostia.  Above  the  brain  lie  four  small  simple 
eyes.  There  is  a  considerable  ventral  chain,  composed  of  several 
ganglia.  The  eggs  are  carried  about  on  the  accessory  pair  of  legs  on 
the  thorax  of  the  male  (fig.  389)  till  the  larvae  are  hatched. 

Pygnogonum  littoral  <•  0.  Fr.  MUller,  North  Sea.  Pho-ri  chili  (Hum  Edw., 
Awimothc-a  Leach,  A.  pygnogonoides  Quatr.  (fig.  390). 

TARDIGRADA.* 

The  Tardigrada  constitute  a  second  group,  which  is  often  separated 
as  a  distinct  order.  They  are  small  mite-like  Arachnida,  and  may 

*  Doyere,  "  Mdmoire  sur  les  Tardigrades."'  Ann.  tffx  XT-.  ICttt.,  IP  Ser.,  Tom. 
XIV.,  XVII..  XVIII.  C.  A.  S.  Schultze,  "  Macrobiotus  Hnfelandii,  etc,"  Berolini, 
1834.  C.  A.  S.  Schultze,  "  Echiniscus  Bellermanni, "  Berolini,  18-iU.  Dnjardin, 
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be  defined  as  hermaphrodite  AracJmida  with  suctorial  mouth,  parts, 
and  short  sta inj>i/  A'//-y,  n'ithout  heart  or  respiratory  organs. 

The  Ijody  of  these  small,  slowly-creeping  aquatic  animals  is  elon- 
gated and  vermiform,  and  prolonged  at  the  anterior  extremity  into 
a  suctorial  tube,  from  which  two  styliform  jaws  can  be  protruded. 
The  four  pairs  of  legs  are  short  tubercles  terminated  by  several 
claws  (fig.  391)  ;  the  last  pair  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  four  ganglia  connected  by 
long  commissures.  The  first  of 
these  ganglia  corresponds  to  the 
brain  and  gives  off  nerves  to  two 
simple  eyes  and  to  two  sensory 
papilla*.  Circulatory  and  respi- 
ratory organs  are  entirely  ab- 
sent. The  alimentary  canal 
consists  of  a  muscular  pharynx 
and  a  stomach  beset  with  short 
crecal  diverticula.  The  ducts  of 
two  salivary  glands  of  consider- 
able size  open  into  the  suctorial 
proboscis  (fig.  391).  The  Tardi- 
yrada  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
possess  a  pair  of  testes  and  an 
unpaired  ovarian  sac  which  open 
together  into  the  cloacal  termi- 
nation of  the  intestine.  They 
usually  lay  large  eggs  at  the 
time  of  moulting,  which  remain 
enclosed  in  the  old  cast-off'  skin 
till  the  young  animals  are 
hatched.  ^Development  takes 
place  without  metamorphosis. 
The  animals  live  in  moss  and 
alga?  in  the  gutters  of  roofs,  and 
also  011  the  sea-beach,  and  it  is  specially  worthy  of  remark  that, 
like  the  Rotifera,  they  can,  by  the  addition  of  moisture,  be  called 
back  to  life  after  a  long  period  of  desiccation. 

Afacrobiotus  Hi/f/innd/i  S.   Sch.,  JIilne,tii(in  lardiijratl itm  Doy.,  Echiniscus 
ficllc  nn/ni  ni  S.  Sell. 

'•  Sur  les  Tardigrade1-;  ot  sur  line  espece  a  lonirs  pictls  vivant  dans  IVau  do  nicr." 
Ami.  (lex  S/-.  nut.  Scr.  II].,  Tom  XV.  Also  the  works  of  Kaufmann.  Greeff  and 
Max.  S.  Schultze. 

32 


FIG.  \y)\.—Macroliotus 

O,  Mouth;  I'm,  pharynx;  MJ,  stoniiich  ; 
Sjul,  salivary  glands ;  Or,  ovary;  T,  testos  ; 
V»,  vcsicula  seminalis. 
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Order  3.  —  ARANEIDA  *  (SPIDERS). 

Arachnida  -with  poison  glands  in  the  subckelate  ckelicerce  ;  with 
pediform  pedipalpi  and  stalked  unsegmented  abdomen.  They  lave 
four  or  six  spinning  mammittce,  and  two  or  four  pulmonary  sacs. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  true  spiders  is  clue  to  the  swollen  and 
unsegmented  abdomen,  the  base  of  which  is  constricted  to  form  the 
stalk  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  rest  of  the  body  (fig.  392).  The 
large  subchelate  chelicerse,  which  project  beyond  the  front  of  the 
head,  consist  of  a  powerful  basal  portion  grooved  on  the  inner  side, 
and  a  claw-shaped  terminal  joint  at  the  point  of  which  the  duct  of  a 
poison  gland  opens  (fig.  393).  At  the  moment  of  the  bite  the  secre- 

tion of  this  gland  flows  into  the  wound,  and  in  the 

case  of  small  animals  causes  an  almost  instanta- 

neous death.     The  pedipalpus  bears  on  its  broad 

coxal  joint,  which  constitutes   a  kind  of  biting- 

blade   (fig.    392   A"),  a  many- 

jointed  palp,  the  terminal  re- 

gion   of    which     is    peculinrly 

modified  in  the  male  and  func- 

tions  as   a    copulatory.  organ. 

The  mouth  is  bounded  on  the 

under     side    by    an    impaired 

plate,  forming  a  sort  of  lower 

lip.     The  four  pairs  of  usually 

long  legs,  whose  form  and  si/<j 

vaiy  according  to  the  manner 

of    \{fe>  em\    w[t\i    two    toothed 


Kt 


B 


G 


FIG.  393.— Poisim 
and  tei*minal  joint  of 
chelicera  of  Mt/imlf 
(regne  animal).  K, 
claw ;  GJ,  poison- 
gland  ;  S,  poison 
vesicle. 


FIG.  392.-JD.yw/pm  f,-y. 

//„•/««  from  the  ventral 
side    (regne   animal). 

iy,cheiicera;.z:#,pedi-   claws,  to  which    a   small  claw   (Ik)   and   several 
palpus;  K,  basal.  joint  accessory  ciaws  mav  be  added  (fig.    394).      The 

(jaw)   of  pedipalpus; 

p,  lungs;  »,  stigma  of   abdomen  in  the  female  is  always  larger  and  more 
lungs;    St.  posterior          u       than  in  the  male      at  the  base  (anterior 

stigma    leading    into 

the  trachea?;  G,  geni-   part)  of  its  ventral  surface  is  placed  the  unpaired 

at  the  sides  of  which  are  *-he  two 


slit-like  apertures  of  the  lung  sacs.   There  is  often 
a  second  pair  of  stigmata  behind  these  openings  leading  either  into  the 

*  Besides  the  works  of  C.  A.  "VValckenaer,  Treviranus.  C.  J.  Sundevall,  T. 
Thorell.  Menge.  Koch,  Duges,  Lebert,  etc.,  compare,  E.  Claparede.  "  Recherches 
sur  revolution  des  Arai-rnees,"  Geneve,  1862:  E.  Clnparede.  "Etudes  sur  la 
circulation  du  sang  chez  le.s  Aranees  du  genre  Lyeose."  Geneve,  lS(io  :  F. 
Plateau,  ''  Recherches  sur  la  structure  de  1'appareil  digestif  et  sur  les  jiheno- 
menes  (le  la  digestion  chez  les  Aranees  dipneumones,"  Bruxelles,  1877. 
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posterior  lung  sacs  (Mygalidce)  or  into  a  system  of  trachea?  (Argyro- 
neta,   D//sdera).     The   anus  is  placed    ventrally   at   the   end  of    the 

abdomen,  and  is  surrounded 
by  -four  or  six  wart-like  pro- 
tuberances (fig.  395,  Spw), 
the  spinning  or  arachnidial 
mammillae,  from  which  the 


secretion     of    the 
glands  passes  out. 


spnning- 
In  front 


FIG.  394.— H,  Leg  nf  the  fourth  pair  of  A 
ferox.  Gi,  Calamistrum.  b,  End  of  foot  of  Pfiileeun 
dirt/sops  with  two  claws  and  pencil  consisting  of 
spatulate  hairs  (S).  c,  End  of  foot  of  Epeira 
diadeina  •  E,  web-claws ;  2V1,  ambulatory  claw  ; 
Gb,  toothed  bristles  (accessory  claws)  (after  O. 
Hermann). 

of  these  protuberances  there  often  lies  a 
peculiar  structure  called  the  cribrellum, 
with  a  covering  of  very  fine  hairs  (fig. 
395,  Or).  The  spinning  glands  (fig.  396) 
are  tubes  of  various  shapes  :  they  open  by 
fine  pores  on  the  surface  of  the  spinning 
papiUse,  and  secrete  a  viscid  material,  which 
in  the  air  hardens  to  a  fine  thread  and 
is  woven  by  the  aid  of  the  claws  on  the 
feet  into  the  well-known  spider's  web. 

Nervous  system  (fig.  367). — Besides  the 
brain,  with  the  nerves  to  the  eyes  and  che- 
licera?,  there  is  a  single,  usually  star-shaped 
gaiiglionic  mass  in  the  thorax,  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  the  pedipalpi  and  legs,  and 
also  to  the  abdomen.  Visceral  nerves  have 
also  been  observed  on  the  alimentary  canal. 
As  a  rule  there  are  eight,  or  more  rarely 
are  disposed  in  two  curved  lines  or  more 


FIG.  395.— Spinning  organ  of 
Amawobius  ferox  (after  O. 
Hermann).  Or,  Cribrellum ; 
S/iir,  spinning  mammillae. 


•rt 


FIG.  396.— Lungs  (P),  spinning 
glands  (Sj»l)  ;md  generative 
organs  (Vd)  of  a  male  Pholcus 
phalangista  (ri'gne  animal). 
K,  Rectum  with  Malpighian 
vessels  opening  into  it. 

six    simple   eyes,    which 
in   a    quadrate    on    the 
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dorsal  surface  of  the  cephalic  region  behind  the  frontal  margin. 
Their  arrangement  is  very  regular,  and  is  characteristic  for  the 
different  genera  (figs.  398  and  399). 
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Firs.  397. — Mygale  from  the  ventral 
side,  part  of  the  skin  is  turned  aside 
(regue  animal).  E,  Chelicera ;  Bg, 
thoracic  ganglionic  mass;  P,  P' , 
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FIG.  399.  —  Arrange-  FIG.  400.—  Alimentary  canal 
ment  of  the  eyes  in  of  Mi/gale  fregne  animal). 
G,  Cerebral  ganglion;  Ma, 
cliverticula  of  stomach ; 
L,  hepatic  ducts  ;  N,  Mal- 
pighian  vessels ;  N,  rec- 
tum. 


different  spiders 
(after  Lebert).  a, 
Eprira  ;  //,  Tegfimrin  ; 
c,  Doloiitriln ;  <1,  Sal- 
ticns. 


The    alimentary    canal    (tig.    400) 
lungs;  F,  lamella?  of  the  lungs;   bemns  beneath  the  upper  lip  with  an 

St,  Sf,  stigmata;    Oc,  ovary;  Sir,  „       , 

spinning  papilla?.  ascending    pliaryngeal    portion   ot 

oesophagus,  into  which  a  saccular  pha- 
ryngeal gland  opens  (salivary  gland). 
The  narrow  oesophagus,  before  passing 
into  the  midgut  or  intestine,  is  dilated 
to  form  a  suctorial  stomach,  which  is 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles  arising 
from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax.  The  midgut  is  divided  into 
FIG.  398.—  Anterior  part  of  the  cepha-  an  anterior  part,  lying  within  the 


of  Mygale  with  the  eyes  (O)    cephalo  thoracic   region    and    provided 

(regne  animal). 

with  two  anterior  and  lour  lateral  pairs 

of  cfeca,  and  into  a  narrower  abdominal  small  intestine,  into  which  the 
ducts  of  the  branched  hepatic  tubes  pour  their  secretion.     The  latter 
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appears  to  have  ;t  digestive  function  similar  to  that  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  inasmuch  as  it  dissolves  albumens  and  transforms  amyloid 
substances  into  sugar.  The  short  rectum  receives  two  branched 
urinary  (Malpighian)  canals,  and  dilates  in  front  of  the  anal  opening 
to  the  form  of  a  vesicle  (fig.  400). 


St 


FIG.  401.— Heart  and  vascular  trunks  of  Lycona,  iu 
lateral  and  dorsal  view  (after  Clapareds).  P, 
Lungs  ;  (\  heart ;  Ao,  aorta  ;  O,  eyes. 


Fw.   402. — Sexuiil     organs    of     a 
Tegenaria     (Philoicn)    aomestiea, 
with    the    abdomen  in  outline 
(after  Bertkau).     T,  Testis  ;  I'd 
vas  deferens  ;  Sf.  stigma. 


The  vascular  system  is  not  less  highly  developed  (fig.  401).  The 
blood  flows  from  the  pulsating  dorsal  vessel  placed  in  the  abdomen, 
through  an  anterior  aorta  into  the  ce- 
phalo-thorax,  and  thence  into  lateral  arte- 
ries, supplying  the  legs,  jaws,  brain,  and 
eyes.  The  blood  returns  from  these 
organs  into  the  abdomen,  bathes  the  so- 
called  lungs,  which  are  composed  of 
numerous  flattened  tubes,  and  then  re- 
turns to  the  dorsal  vessel  through  three 
pairs  of  lateral  slits. 

The  ovaries  (tig.  397)  are  two  racemose 
glands  surrounded  by  the  liver  ;  the  short 
oviducts  unite  to  form  a  single  vagina, 
which  is  usually  connected  with  two  long 
receptacula  seminis  and  opens  on  the 

,.  e    ,,  .  „    ,  Fn..    JOS. —Terminal   part    of  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the      pe(llll,lllius  of  SegesMa  (  6 }  with 

abdomen  between    the  anterior  stigmata.      tfae  receptacle  of  the  spermato- 
„,  .  phores  (after  Bertkau). 

Hie    testes    consist     ot    two    long    coiled 

canals  with   a  common  terminal  duct,  which  likewise  opens  at   the 
base  of  the  abdomen  (fig.  402). 
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The  males  are  distinguished  from  the  females  by  the  smaller  size 
of  the  abdomen.  The  females  are  always  oviparous,  and  frequently 
carry  their  eggs  about  in  special  webs  (Th&ridivm,  Dolomedes).  In 
the  male  the  pedipalpus  is  modified  to  form  a  copulatory  organ  ;  the 
thickened  and  excavated  terminal  joint  is  spoon-shaped,  and  possesses  a 
vesicular  copulatory  appendage  with  a  spirally-twisted  fibre  (fig.  403). 
Before  copulation  the  male  fills  this  appendage  with  sperm,  and  at 
the  moment  of  coitus  introduces  the  terminal  fibre  into  the  female 
genital  opening  (fig.  404).  Sometimes  the  two  sexes  live  peacefully 
near  each  other  on  neighbouring  webs,  or  even  for  a  time  on  the 
same  web  ;  in  other  cases  the  female,  which  is  the  stronger  animal, 
lies  in  wait  for  the  male  in  the  same  way  as  she  does  for  all  animals 
weaker  than  herself,  and  does  not  spare  him  even  during  or  after 
copulation  ;  the  male,  therefore,  only  approaches  her  with  the  greatest 

caution. 

Development. 

-The  segmenta- 
tion of  the  ovum  is 
centrolecithal  (fig. 
107).  The  em- 
bryos possess,  in 
addition  to  the 
thoracic  appen- 
dages, the  rudi- 

FIG.  404.— Male  and   female  of    merits    of   abdomi-  FIG.  405.— Spider  embryo  (after 

Liin/iMa,     during    copulation    m]       fee£        which  Balfour).     AF,  Rudiments  of 

(after  O.  Herman).  abdominal  feet. 

subsequentlyabort 

(fig.  405).  The  young,  when  hatched,  already  possess  the  form  and 
appendages  of  the  adult.  They  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  de- 
veloped before  the  first  moult  to  spin  or  to  capture  prey.  It  is  only 
after  the  moult  that  they  become  capable  of  performing  these 
functions,  leave  the  web  of  the  egg  membranes,  and  begin  to  spin 
threads  and  to  capture  small  insects.  The  threads  which  we  find 
floating  in  the  air  in  great  numbers  in  autumn  and  are  known  as 
gossamer  threads  are  the  work  of  young  Spiders,  which  raise  them- 
selves in  the  air  by  their  means,  and  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered 
places. 

The  habits  of  spiders  are  so  remarkable  that  they  have  for  a  long 
time  excited  the  interest  of  observers.  All  spiders  are  predacious, 
and  suck  the  juices  of  other  insects  ;  nevertheless,  the  manner  in 
which  they  get  possession  of  their  prey  varies  much,  and  often 
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indicates  the  possession  of  highly-developed  instincts.  The  so-called 
vagrant  spiders  do  not,  as  a  rule,  form  nets  to  catch  their  prey,  but 
use  the  secretion  of  the  spinning  glands  only  to  line  their  hiding- 
places  and  to  make  their  ovisacs.  They  catch  their  prey  either  by 
running  after  it  (ng.  40fi,  fj),  or  by  springing  on  it  (tig.  400,  b). 
Other  Spiders  (tig.  406,  c)  are  indeed  able  to  i-im  quickly,  but  they 
render  the  task  of  catching  prey  easier  by  making  webs  and  nets,  on 
which  they  move  about  with  great  dexterity,  while  other  animals, 
especially  insects,  become  very  easily  entangled.  The  webs  them- 
selves are  of  various  kinds,  and  constructed  with  more  or  less  skill  ; 


a 


406. 


Salticun  scenic/is          Thomigus  citreus 


Tfg>iearia  Jnuirstica      Q 

they  are  either  delicate  and  thin  and  formed  of  irregularly  arranged 
threads,  or  they  are  of  a  felt-like  qiiality  and  extended  horizontally  ; 
or  again,  they  may  have  the  form  of  vertically  placed  wheel-shaped 
nets  ;  in  this  case  they  consist  of  concentric  and  radial  threads,  which 
are  arranged  with  wonderful  regularity,  the  radial  threads  meeting 
in  a  central  point.  Tubular  or  funnel-shaped  hiding-places  for  the 
spider  are  often  found  near  the  webs.  Most  spiders  rest  in  the 
daytime,  and  go  out  for  prey  in  the  dusk  or  in  the  night-time. 
Many  vagrant  spiders,  however,  hunt  in  the  day-time,  even  when 
the  sun  is  shining. 
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1.  Tetrapneumones.     With    four    lungs   and    usually    with    four 
spinning  mammilla}. 

Fam.  Mygalidae.  Large  spiders  thickly  covered  with  hairs,  with  four  lungs 
and  four  spinning  mammilla;,  of  which  two  are  very  small.  They  do  not 
construct  true  webs,  but  prepare  long  tubes  in  the  earth,  or  line-  their  hiding- 
places  (in  clefts  in  trees  or  in  holes  in  the  earth)  with  a  thick  web  ;  they  lie  in 
wait  for  their  prey  (at  the  entrance  of  their  homes),  or  they  may  catch  it  in  the 
open  by  springing.  The  claw  joints  of  the  chelicene  are  bent  downwards. 
My  yah  avirulurin  L.,  the  large  Bird  Spider  of  South  America,  lives  in  a  tubular 
web  between  sto7ies  and  in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees.  Ctenizrt  ctrmcntarni 
Latr.  The  trap-door  spider  in  South  Europe,  lives  in  tubular  holes  in  the 
earth,  the  entrance  to  which  is  closed  with  an  operculum.  as  with  a  sort  of 
trap-door.  Ati/jm-s  SnJzrri  Latr.,  in  Central  Germany,  with  six  spinning 
mammillae. 

2.  Dipneumones.      With  two  lungs  and  six  spinning  mammilla?. 

Fam.  Saltigradae.  Springing  spiders  (fig.  406.  &)  with  a  large  arched 
cephalo-thorax  and  eight  eyes  of  unequal  size,  which  are  grouped  almost  in  a 
square.  The  anterior  legs  with  stout  femoral  joints  serve  with  the  following  legs 
for  making  the  leaps  by  which  these  animals  catch  their  prey.  They  do  not 
construct  webs,  but  spin  fine  saccular  structures  in  which  they  remain  at  night, 
and  later  on  keep  guard  over  their  egg-sacs.  Salt  leu  ft  cujwi'iis,  furmicurnia 
Koch.  M i/ rmecin  Latr..  in  Brazil,  resemble  ants  in  form. 

Fam.  Citigradae  =  Lycosidae.  Wolf-spiders.  With  long  oval  cephalo-thorax, 
which  is  narrow  anteriorly,  but  is  strongly  arched.  There  are  eight  eyes,  which 
are  usually  arranged  in  three  transverse  rows.  They  run  about  with  their  long 
strong  legs  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  By  day  they  are  usually  concealed  beneath 
stones,  in  hiding-places,  which  they  line  with  their  webs.  The  females 
frequently  sit  011  their  egg-sacs,  or  carry  them  about  on  the  abdomen,  and 
usually  protect  the  young  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  Dolonu-des 
mirabilis  Walk.  (fig.  40G,  «.).  Li/coxa  saccnta  L.,  tarnntulu  L.,  the  Tarantula 
Spider  of  Spain  and  Italy.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  its  bite,  accord- 
ing to  the  erroneous  popular  belief,  occasions  the  dancing  madness. 

Fam.  Laterigradae  =  Thomisidae.  Crab-spiders.  With  rounded  cephalo-thorax 
and  flattened  abdomen.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  are  longer  than  the 
following  legs.  They  only  spin  isolated  threads.  They  hunt  insects  beneath 
leaves  running  sideways  and  backwards.  Mlcroinmatu  smitragdinu  Fain1., 
Thomixitx  eitrrvx  Geoffr.  (fig.  400,  d). 

Fam.  Tubitelae.  Tube  spinners.  With  six  or  eight  eyes  arranged  in  two 
transverse  rows,  which  are  usually  curved.  The  two  middle  pairs  of  legs  are 
the  shortest,  the  hindermost  pair  often  the  longest.  The}'  spin  for  the  capture 
of  their  prey  horizontal  webs  with  tubes  in  which  they  lie  in  wait.  Teycnaria 
(lomestica  L.  (fig.  406,  <<)  (Winkelspinne).  Others,  as  Aijehiui-  labyrinth  tea 
L.,  construct  funnel-shaped  webs  or,  as  Clulnona  liolosericea  L..  saccular  recep- 
tacles. Argyroneta  ciquatica  L.,  water  spiders,  with  longer  anterior  pair  of  legs. 
The  body  has  a  silvery  appearance,  owing  to  the  numerous  air-bubbles  which 
adhere  to  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  spins  a  bell-shaped  water- 
tight web.  which  it  fills  with  air  like  a  diving-bell  and  attaches  to  water- 
plants. 

Fam.  Inaequitelse.    Web  spinners.    With  eight  unequally  large  eyes  arranged 
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in  two  transverse  rows.  ;uid  long  anterior  le.es.  They  construct  irregular  webs, 
the  threads  of  which  cross  one  another  in  all  directions,  and  live  on  their 
webs.  Tlieridiwrn  sisyplwum  Clerck.,  Phulcm plialangioides  Walck. 

Fam.  Orbitelae.  Wheel  spinners.  Head  and  thorax  separated  by  a  furrow  ; 
abdomen  swollen  to  a  globular  form.  The  eight  eyes  are  arranged  rather 
irregularly  in  two  rows,  and  the  anterior  legs  are  longer  than  the  following  legs. 
The  legs  of  the  third  pair  are  the  shortest.  They  spin  perpendicularly  hanging 
wheel-shaped  webs  with  concentric  and  radial  threads,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the 
middle  point  or  in  a  remote  hiding-place,  which  they  surround  with  a  web. 
Epcira  diuilcnxi  L..  cross  spiders. 


FIG.  407. — PJutlanginm  ojiilio   <J  (eonmtiim)  (regne  animal). 


/SWtj 
O^gS         ? 


FIG.  408.  —  Male  and  female  generative  organs  of  Plinlangiiim  opilio  (after  Krohn).  T, 
Testis  ;  I'd,  vasa  deferentia  ;  P,  penis  with  accessory  glands  ;  K,  retractor  muscles  ;  O, 
ovary;  f,  uterus;  Op,  ovipositor. 

Order  4.  —  PHALANGIIDA.  * 

Arachnida  with  four  pairs  of  long,  slender  leys,  with  cJielate  chelicerce 
and  segmented  abdomen  joined  f>i/  its  irfiole  breadth  to  the  cepkalo-  thorax. 
have  no  spinnimj  ijlands.  >nnf  breathe  by  tracheae. 


*  Meade,  •'  Monograph  of  the  British  species  of  Phalangiidse,"  Ann.  of  nat. 
liist.  2ci.  Ser.  XV..  1815.  A.  Tulk.  '•  Upon  the  anatomy  of  Phalangium  opilio." 
Ann.ofnnt.  Mat..  XII.  A.  Krohn,  •'  Zur  naheren  Kenntniss  dor  mannlichen 
Zeugungsorgane  von  Phalangium,"  Archiv  fiir  Naturge&ch*  1865. 
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The  Phalanyiida  (fig.  407)  resemble  the  true  spiders  in  their 
general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them  by  possessing  chelate 
chelicera?  which  are  bent  downwards,  by  the  form  of  the  abdomen, 
the  tracheal  respiration,  and  the  absence  of  spinning  glands.  The 
Pedipalpi  are  either  filiform  or  pediform,  and  are  armed  with  claws. 
The  abdomen  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  six  or  more  rarely  eight  or  nine 
segments,  and  is  joined  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  its  whole  breadth. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  a  brain  and  a  thoracic 
ganglionic  mass,  whence  arise  two  visceral  nerves  which  form 
ganglia  in  their  course  on  either  side.  There  are  two  or  four 
simple  eyes.  The  organs  of  respiration,  which  in  all  cases  consist 
of  tracheae  branching  within  the  body,  open  by  a  single  pair  of 
stigmata,  usually  beneath  the  coxa  of  the  last  pair  of  legs.  The 
heart  consists  of  a  long  dorsal  vessel  divided  into  three  chambers. 
The  stomach  is  provided  with  a  number  of  caeca,  of  which  the  last 
extend  as  far  as  the  anus.  The  male  as  well  as  the  female  genital 
opening  lies  between  the  posterior  pair  of  legs.  In  the  male  a  long 
tubular  copulatory  organ,  and  in  the  female  a  long  ovipositor  can  be 
protruded  from  the  opening  (fig.  408).  The  production  of  ova  as 
well  of  spermatozoa  in  the  testis,  as  was  observed  by  Krolm  and 
Treviranus  in  almost  all  males,  is  remarkable. 

The  PhalangiidoK  usually  conceal  themselves  during  the  day  and  go 
out  at  night  to  capture  prey.  The  South  American  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  very  strange  form. 

Fam.  Phalangiidae.  With  characters  of  the  order.  Phalangium  opiHo  L. 
(fig.  407).  (ronyli'irt-m  Itorridnx  Kirb.  To  this  group  also  belongs  t'yjjlmjjh- 
thalmits  durlcoriuK  Jos.,  and  the  genus  Giliocellum  Steck. 

Order  5. — PEDIPALPI  *     (SCORPION-SPIDERS). 

Arachnida  of  considerable  size  ;  jaws  provided  with  claws,  and  the 
anterior  pair  of  the  legs  elongated,  resembling  antennce.  The  abdomen 
has  eleven  or  twelve  segments,  and  is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

The  Scorpion-spiders  (fig.  409)  are  allied  both  to  the  Spiders  and 
the  Scorpions.  The  abdomen,  which  is  always  separated  from  the 
cephalo-thorax  by  a  constricted  portion,  is  divided  into  a  considerable 
number  of  segments,  but  presents  no  distinction  into  a  broad  prre- 
abdornen  and  a  thin  styliform  post-abdomen  as  in  the  Scorpions. 

*  H.  Lucas,  "  Essai  sur  une  monographic  <lu  genre  Thelyphonus,"  Mayas, 
dc  Zwl.,  183">.  J.  v.  d.  Hoeven,  "  Bijdrageu.  tot  de  kermis  van  het  geslacht 
Phryiius,"  Tijdschr.  vour  nat.  OfeseJiied.  IX.,  1842. 
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In  the  genus  Thdyphonus,  however,  which  is  most  clo>t-ly  allied  to 
the  Scorpions,  the  three  last  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  narrowed 
to  the  form  of  a  short  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
long-join  ted  appendage.  The  chelicerfe  are  always  provided  with 
claws,  and  probably,  as  in  the  spiders,  contain  a  poison  gland,  since 
the  bite  of  these  animals  is  much  feared.  The  Pedipalpi,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sometimes  of  considerable  strength  and  armed  with  a  claw 
and  several  spines  (Phrynus).  Sometimes  (Thelyphonus)  they  are, 
as  in  the  Scorpions,  chelate.  The  legs  of  the  anterior  pair  are 
always  very  long  and  thin,  and  end  with  a  flagelliform  ringed 
portion.  There  are  eight  eyes,  of  which  the  two  largest  are  placed 


FIG.  409.— Phrynus  veniforrnis  (regne  animal).     JcY,  Pedipalpi ;   Gb,  flngelliform  anterior  leg-. 

in  the  middle  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  while  the  three  smaller 
pairs  are  situated  on  each  side  behind  the  frontal  margin.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  four  lung  sacs,  composed  of  a  very  large 
number  of  lamellar  tubes.  The  slit-like  openings  of  the  lung  sacs 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  second  and  third 
abdominal  segments.  In  the  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  they 
resemble  the  Scorpions,  in  that  of  the  nervous  system  the  Spiders. 
The  genus  Phrynus  is  viviparous.  All  the  Pedipalpi  live  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Fam.  Phrynidae.  With  the  characters  of  the  order.  Phry/iux  Oliv.  The  larpe 
broad  pedipalpi  are  armed  with  a  number  of  spines  and  end  with  a  claw.  The 
masticating  blades  are  free.  The  abdomen  is  flat  and  relatively  short,  and  has 
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eleven  segments  and  no  jointed  anal  filament.  PJi.  n-nifnrm-is  Latr.,  in  Brazil. 
Tlii-1  i/plioniis  Latr.  The  cheliceras  are  short  and  end  in  a  chela,  their  masti- 
cating blades  fuse  in  the  middle  line.  The  elongated  twelve-ringed  abdomen 
with  segmented  anal  filament.  T.  cinulfttiix  Fabr..  in  Java. 


Order  6. — SCORPIONIDEA*     (SCORPIONS). 

Arachnida  vuith  chelate  chelicerce,  and  elongated,  p&llforni  chelate 
pedipalpi,  with  a  prce-abdomen  composed  of  seven  segments,  and  an 
elongated  post-abdomen  of  six  segments,  toith  poison  spine  at  the  hind 
end  ;  with  four  pairs  of  lungs. 

The  Scorpions  have  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  De- 
capod Crustacea  in  their 
powerful  chelate  pedipalpi  and 
firm  armour  (fig.  410).  The 
stout  cephalo-thorax  is  joined 
to  an  elongated  abdomen, 
which  is  divided  into  a  cylin- 
drical pne -abdomen,  composed 
of  seven  segments,  and  a  very 
narrow  six-segmented  post- 
abdomen,  which  is  curved 
dorsalwards.  The  post-abdo- 
men ends  with  a  curved  poison 
spine,  which  is  provided  with 
two  poison  glands.  The  cheli- 
cerfe  are  three-jointed  and 
chelate ;  the  pedipalpi  end 
with  a  swollen  terminal 
chela,  while  the  basal  joint 
serves  with  its  broad  grinding 
surface  as  a  jaw.  The  four 
pairs  of  legs  are  strongly  de- 
veloped and  end  with  double 
claws. 
In  their  internal  organization  the  Scorpions  reach  the  highest 

*  P.  Gervais,  "  Eemarqnes  sur  la  famille  des  Scorpions  et  description  de 
plusicurs  especes  nouvelles,  etc.'?  Arcli.  <ln  untser  irhixt.  tint..  IV.  Newport, 
"  On  the  structure,  relations,  and  development  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
Systems  in  Myriapoda  and  macrourous  Arachnida."  Phil.  Trans.  1843. 
L.  Dufour,  "  Histoire  anatomique  et  physiologique  des  Scorpions,"  Mem.  pros 
a  Tiiriul .  il<>s  srinu-rx,  XIV.,  1S56.  E.  Metschnikoff,  "  Embryologie  des  Scor- 
Sj"  Zeltxc h  rf/ir  irixx..  ZnnJ .,  1870. 


St 


FIG.  410. — Cephalo-thorax  and  pr£e-abdomen  of 
Scorpio  africanus  (ivu'ne  animal).  Kf,  Cheli- 
cera? ;  Kt,  pedipaljii ;  i",  jjectines ;  fit, 
stigmata. 
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grade  of  all  the  A.rachnida.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a 
bilolied  brain,  a  large  oval  ganglionic  mass  in  the  thorax,  and  seven 
to  eight  smaller  ganglionic  swellings  in  the  abdomen,  of  which  the 
last  four  belong  to  the  post-abdomen.  The  visceral  nervous  ^vstem 
is  represented  by  a  small  ganglion,  which  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  oesophagus,  connected  with  the  brain  by  fibres  and  gives  off 
nerves  to  the  alimentary  canal.  The  principal  organs  of  sense  arc 
the  simple  eyes.  Of  these  there  are  from  three  to  six  pairs,  which 
are  so  distributed  that  the  largest  pair  is  situated  on  the  middle  of 
the  cephalo-thorax,  and  the  others  right  and  left  at  the  sides  of  the 
frontal  region. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  narrow  straight  tube,  which  is  sur- 
rounded in  the  prse-abdomen  by  the  large  multilobed  liver,  and  opens 
on  the  penultimate  ring  of  the  ab- 
domen. Two  Malpighian  vessels 
function  as  excretory  organs. 

The  circulation  is  tho  most  com- 
plicated in  the  whole  class,  but,  as 
in  the  Decapoda,  special  blood  si- 
nuses of  the  body  cavity  are  inserted 
into  the  vascular  system.  The 
elongated  dorsal-vessel,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  chambers  and 
is  attached  by  alary  muscles,  is 
surrounded  by  a  pericardia  1  sinus, 
from  which  it  receives  the  blood 
through  eight  pairs  of  slit-like  open- 
ings, which  are  capable  of  being 
closed.  From  the  heart  the  blood 
is  driven  through  an  anterior  and  posterior  artery,  and  through 
lateral  arteries  to  the  organs.  The  finer  ends  of  the  arteries  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  commencing  veins  by  capillaries.  From 
the  veins  the  blood  is  collected  in  a  receptacle  on  the  ventral 
surface.  Thence  the  blood  passes  to  the  respiratory  organs,  whence 
it  passes  by  special  veins  into  the  pericardia  1  sinus,  and  so  back  to 
the  heart.  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  four  pairs  of  lung 
sacs,  which  open  to  the  exterior  by  four  pairs  of  stigmata  on  the 
third  to  the  sixth  abdominal  segments  and  are  composed  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  flat  tubes. 

The  male  and  female  generative  organs  open  on  the  ventral  fate 
of  the  first  abdominal  segment  [the  median  opening  being  covered 


FIG.  411.— Embryo  of  a  Scorpion  (after 
E.  Metschnikoff).  JT/,  Chelicerse ;  Et, 
pedipalpi  ;  B'  to  Blv,  the  four  pairs  of 
thoracic  ICL'S.  There  are  rudimentary 
limbs  on  the  abdomen. 
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by  a  small  valve-like  flap,  the  genital  operculurn]  ;  on  the  second 
abdominal  segment  are  attached  two  peculiar  comb-shaped  structures, 
known  as  pectines.  The  latter  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  segment,  and  serve  as  tactile  organs.  The  males  are 
distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  broader  chela?  and  longer 
post-abdomen. 

The  females  are  viviparous.  The  development  of  the  ovum  takes 
place  in  the  ovary,  and  the  embryos  have  the  rudiments  of  appendages 
on  the  pne-abdorneii  (fig.  411). 

The  Scorpions  live  in  warm  countries,  and  leave  their  hiding-places 
at  dusk.  AVhen  they  run,  the  post-abdomen  is  bent  upwards  over 
the  back.  They  seize  their  prey,  i.e.,  principally  spiders  and  large 
insects,  with  their  large  chelate  pedipalps,  and  sting  them  to  death 
with  their  caudal  poison-spine.  Some  species  attain  a  very  consider- 
able size,  and  their  sting  may  even  prove  fatal  to  man. 

Fam.  Scorpionidae.  iScnrj>ii>  ntropfpiix  Schr., 
of  small  size  and  with  only  six  eyes,  in  Italy. 
Androctonus  ocnitaitiix  Am.,  Bittlmx  ttfer  L. 

Order  7. — PSEUDOSCORPIONIDEA.* 

Arachnida  of  small  size  and  resembling 
scorpions,  but  without  caudal  spine  or 
poison  gland.  They  breathe  by  means  of 
trachece. 

The  Pseudoscorpions  are  far  smaller  and 

FIG,    412. — Ooisium   tromoMioides 

(r^rjne   animal).     A7,  Pedi-      more  simply  organised  than  the  scorpions. 

palpus'  They  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the 

true  scorpions  that  the  mites  do  to  the  spiders.  In  their  form  and 
the  structure  of  their  cheliceras  and  chelate  pedipalpi  they  resemble 
the  scorpions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hind  end  of  the  segmented 
abdomen  does  not  become  narrow  so  as  to  form  a  post-abdomen, 
and  is  without  a  caudal  spine  and  poison  gland  (fig.  412).  They 
all  possess  spinning  glands,  the  openings  of  which  lie  near  the 
genital  openings  on  the  second  abdominal  ring.  They  possess  only 
two  or  four  ocelli,  and  respire  by  means  of  trachea?,  which  open  by 
two  pairs  of  stigmata  .on  the  two  first  abdominal  rings.  They  live 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  in  moss,  between  the  leaves  of  old  books, 

*  W.  E.  Leach,  ••  On  the  characters  of  Scorpionidea  with  description  of  the 
British  species  of  Chelifer  and  Obisiura,''  Znul.  Misci'U.  III.  A.  Meuge.  ••  Ueber 
die  Scheerenspinnen,'"  J\'ntfxfr  Scliriftrn  <1<T  naturforxeJi.  Gesellsclia-ft  zw  Danzig 
V..  1855.  I,.  Koch.  "  Uebersichtliche  Darstellung  cler  europ.  Chernetiden," 
Nuraberg,  1873. 
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etc.  ;  they  run   rapidly  laterally  and   backwards,  and   live   on   mites 
and  small  insects. 

Fam.  Chernetidae.  Ckcl  !/<•>•  ctincrnirfi-g  L.  Book-scorpion  with  t\vo  eyes. 
O/iitthim  'ischnoxcelcs  Herm.,  with  four  eyes,  ('htlnutius  tfotnliidiniih'x  Latr. 
(%.  412). 

Order  8.  —  SOLIFUG.E.* 

Spider-like  animals  with  separated  head  and  thorax,  ^vith  elongated, 
segmented  abdomen;  sub-delate  delicerce  and  j)edifor>n,  pe<li/>/iIi>i. 
Respiration  is  effected  b//  means  of  trad  w. 

The  Solifugce  ap- 
proach insects  in  the 
segmentation  of  the 
body.  The  cephalo-tho- 
rax  is  divided  into  two 
regions  of  which  the  an- 
terior is  comparable  to 
the  insect  head,  the  pos- 
terior (composed  of  three 
segments)  to  the  insect 
thorax.  The  long  cylin- 
drical abdominal  region, 
which  is  composed  of 
nine  to  ten  segments,  is 
quite  distinct  (fig.  413). 
The  body  is  closely 
covered  with  hairs.  The 
oral  apparatus  consists 
of  powerful  chelicera?, 
which  end  in  a  large 
vertically  placed  chela, 
the  lower  arm  of  which  can  be  moved  perpendicularly  against 
the  upper.  The  pedipalpi  serve  as  ambulatory  legs,  but  are  with- 
out claws,  which  are  found  only  on  the  three  posterior  pairs 
of  legs.  The  latter  arise  from  the  three  free  thoracic  rings,  and 
bear  peculiar  cutaneous  lamella?  at  their  base.  The  anterior 
pair  of  legs  belongs  to  the  head  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  pair  of  pedipalpi  (maxillary  palps).  The  Solif'it,<j<r  pos- 
sess two  large  projecting  simple  eyes,  and  respire  like  insects  by 


Fii;.  413.—  GalfuJeit  t 


(regne  animal). 


*  L.  Dufour.  "  Anatomic,  physiologic  et  histoire  naturelle  des 
Comptt's  ri'mliix  <1  V  actid.  drx  science*.  XL  VI..  185S.  Th.  Hutton,  •'  Observation-; 
on  the  habits  of  a  large  species  of  Galeenies,1'  Ann.  and  Mug.  of  Xat.  Hint., 
XII.,  1813. 
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means  of  trachea;,  which  open  to  the  exterior  by  four  slit  -like 
openings  between  the  first  and  second  pair  of  thoracic  appendages 
and  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen.  They  live  in  warm, 
sandy  localities,  especially  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  and  are  feared  on  account  of  their  bite. 


Fam.  Solpugidae.  Sol  put/a  {(ruli'mli-x)  /iruneoifh'S  Pall.,  found  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Volga  and  in  South  Eussia.  Other  larger  species  are  found  in  Africa,  and 
some  forms  are  known  in  America. 


Class  III.     ONYCHOPHORA  *   (PROTOTRACHEATA). 

Tracheata  wit/t  elongated  vermiform  bod)/,  tivo  antennce,  and  short 
paired  imperfectly -jointed  legs  armed  with  claws. 


FIG.  414. — Peripatitf  cajienxis  (after  iloseley). 

The  Onychophora,  which  are  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Peripatus,  have  a  moderately  elongated  body,  which  is  provided  with 
paired  legs  (from  fourteen  to  more  than  thirty  pairs),  each  armed 
with  two  small  claws  (fig.  414).  The  head  is  distinct,  and  bears  a 

pair  of  antenna?  and  two  simple 
eyes.  On  its  under  surface  the 
mouth  is  placed  beneath  a  large 
projecting  suctorial  lip,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  jaws  armed 
with  chitiiious  claws.  On  each  side 
of  the  mouth  short,  indistinctly 
jointed  oral  papilla;  are  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  head.  The  nervous 
system  is  distinguished  by  the  re- 
markable separation  of  its  two 
halves.  The  paired  cerebral  ganglion 
gives  off  two  nerve  trunks,  which  indeed  approach  each  other  closely 

*  E.  Grube.  '•  Ueber  den  Ban  des  Peripatus  Edwanlsii."  Mailer's  Arcliir., 
1853.  Moseley,  "On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Peripatus  capensis." 
1'liU.  Trims..  1875.  [F.  M.  Balfour,  "  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Peri- 
patus Capensis,"  Quart.  Jimrn.  of  Mic.  Si-ii'iti-e.  1883.] 


KM.;.  415. — Head  of  a  Peripatus  embryo 
(after  Moseley).  An,  Antenna;  JT. 
jaws,  anterior  to  which  are  the  ecto- 
derm thickenings,  which  will  form  the 
brain. 
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delicate    tubes,    which 
distributed  upon    the 

Long 


beneath  the  oesophagus,  but,  soon  diverging,  remain  widely  separate 
for  the  rest  of  their  course.  They  are  without  ganglionic  swellings  ; 
are  connected  together  in  their  whole  length  by  fine  transverse 
commissures,  and  finally  unite  with  each  other  over  the  rectum  at 
the  end  of  the  body  (fig.  416).  The  alimentary  canal  begins  with 
a  muscular  pharynx,  and  runs  in  a  straight  course.  The  anus  is 
terminal.  A  dorsal  longitudinal  vessel  probably  functions  as  heart. 
[A  pair  of  elongated  unbranched  glandular  tubes,  the  salivary 
glands,  open  into  thebuccal 
cavity.]  Moseley  discovered 
a  well-developed  tracheal 
system,  the  stigmata  of 
which  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  The  tracheal  trunks 
are 
are 

viscera  in  fine  tufts, 
slime  glands  (considered 
as  testes  by  Grube)  open 
on  the  oral  papilla? ;  they 
produce  an  exceedingly 
sticky  fluid,  which  the  ani- 
mal ejects  when  irritated. 
The  Onychophora  are,  ac- 
cording to  Moseley,  of 
separate  sexes.  The  ova- 
ries are  united  to  form 
one  structure  placed  in  the 
middle  line  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  intestine,  near 
the  hind  end  of  the  body. 
There  are  two  long  ovi- 
ducts, which  function  as 
uterus  •  and  open  by  a 
common  aperture  on  the 
ventral  surface  close  to  the  hind  end  of  the  body  (fig.  416).  The 
testes  are  paired  and  egg-shaped,  and  lie  towards  the  hind  end 
of  the  body.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  coiled  and  unite  to  form  a 
common  duct,  which  opens  at  the  same  place  as  do  the  female  organs 
(fig  417).  The  eggs  develop  in  the  uterus. 

33 


FK..  116.— Anatomy  of  a  female  Peri/iufns  (after 
Moseley).  F,  Antenna? ;  G,  brain  \vith  the 
ventral  nerve  cords  (IV);  Ph,  pharynx;  D, 
intestine  ;  A,  anus ;  ,SV,  slime  gland  ;  Or. 
ovaries  ;  Od,  oviduct ;  V,  uterus. 
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[Segmental  organs  or  neplmclia,  resembling  those  of  Annelids, 
are  found  one  pair  in  each  segment.  They  open  externally  at  the 
base  of  the  legs  and  internally  into  the  body  cavity.  The  body  cavity 
is  divided  into  four  parts  by  three  septa — (1)  into  a  dorsal  section 
containing  the  dorsal  vessel,  (2)  a  main  central  division  containing 
the  alimentary  canal,  slime  glands  and  generative  organs  ;  and  (3) 
two  lateral  compartments,  which  are  continued  into  the  legs  and  con- 
tain the  salivary  glands,  segmental  organs  and  ventral  nerve  cords.] 
The  animals  live  in  damp  places  beneath  decaying  wood.  [They 

are  viviparous ;  in  Peripatus  Ca- 
pensis  the  period  of  gestation  is 
eleven  or  twelve  months,  the  young 
being  born  in  April  and  May.] 

Fam.  Peripatidae.     Pt'i-ij>ntns  Edtrarfl- 
xii  Blanch.,  P.  cujienxin  Gr. 


Class  IV.— MYRIAPODA.* 

Tracheata  with  separated  head 
and  numerous  fairly  similar  seg- 
ments. They  have  one  pair  of  an- 
tennte,  three  pairs  of  jaws,  and 
numerous  pairs  of  legs. 

The  Myriapoda  of  all  the  Arthro- 
poda  present  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  Annelids,  in  the  serial 
similarity  of  the  segments,  in  the 
possession  of  an  elongated,  some- 
times cylindrical,  sometimes  flat- 
tened body,  and  in  the  mode  of 
locomotion.  In  fact,  they  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  An- 
nelids that  the  Snakes  do  to  the 
vermiform  fishes  amongst  the  Vertebrata. 

*  J.  F.  Brandt,  "  Kecueil  des  memoires  relatifs  a  1'ordrc  des  Insectes  Myria- 
podes,"  St.  Petersbourg,  1841.  G.  Newport,  "On  the  organs  of  reproduction 
and  the  development  of  the  Myriapoda,"  Phil.  Trans., 1841.  Koch.  •'  System 
der  Myriapoden,  Regensburg,  1847.  M.  Fabre,  '•  Rechercbes  sur  I'anatomie  des 
organs  reproducteurs  et  sur  developpment  des  Myriapodes,"  Ann.  dcx.  Sc.  .\t/f., 
IV.  Ser.,  Tom.  III.  Fr.  Meinert,  '•  Daumarks  Chilognather,"  Naturh.  Tlds- 
skrift,  :-{  R.,  Tom,  V. ;  and  •'  Scolopendrer  og  Lithobier,"  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  1868. 
Latzel,  "  Die  Myriopoden  der  osterreichisch-ungarischen  Monarchic"  I..  "  Die 
Chilopoden,"  Wien.  1880.  Erich  Haase,  "  Schlesiens  Chilopoden,"  Breslau, 
1880,  1881. 


FIG.  417. — Hind  end  of  a  male  Peri- 
I  in  (us  (after  Moseley).  T,  Testes  ; 
Pr,  prostate  gland ;  I'd,  yasa  defer- 
entia;  DC,  ductus  ejaculatorius  ;  JD, 
rectum  ;  Vc,  ventral  nerve  trunks. 
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The  head  of  the  Myriapods  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the 
Insects,  and,  like  the  latter,  bears  a  pair  of  antenna-,  the  eyes,  and 
two  or  in  the  CMlopoda  three  pairs  of  jaws.  The  antenna-  are 
placed  on  the  frontal  region,  and  are  usually  filiform  or  setiform. 
The  strongly-toothed  mandibles  resemble  those 
of  Insects,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  without  palps. 
The  maxillae  in  the  Chilognatha  have  the  form 
of  a  complicated  lobed  oral  valve  (fig.  427  6), 
the  parts  of  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
represent  two  pairs  of  maxillae  fused  together ; 
while  in  the  Chitopoda  they  consist  of  a  single 
blade  bearing  a  short  palp  (fig.  425).  In  rare 
cases  the  mouth  parts  are  transformed  into  a 
suctorial  apparatus  (Polyzoniuni). 

The  body  is  composed  of  similar  and  distinctly 
separated  segments,  the  number  of  which  varies 
considerably  in  different  species,  but  is  usually 
constant  for  the  same  species.  The  segments 
bear  paired  appendages,  and  a  strong  dorsal 
and  ventral  plate  (tergum  and  sternum)  may 
often  be  distinguished.  Although  the  segments 
of  the  body  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  limit  between  thorax  and  abdomen, 
still  certain  features  of  the  internal  organisation, 
especially  the  fusion  of  the  three  first  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain, 
show  that  we  must  regard  the  three  anterior  body  segments  at  least 
of  the  Chilognatha  as  constituting  a  thorax.  In  the  Chilognatha 
a  single  pair  of  legs  is  attached  to  each  of  the  first  three  to  five  body 
segments  ;  each  of  the  following  segments,  on  the  other  hand,  bears 


FIG.    418.  —  Scolopendra 
morsitans. 


SDSSV^S^r    -v-.a-  :  Vvv  "  '-  B  t-  f~r  *         '  "'f  W 


FIG   419.—  If.litx  t'l-nttrif  (after  C.  L.  Koch). 

almost  invariably  two  pairs,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  double 
segments,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  somites.  The  legs  may  be 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  somites  (t'/iiloj>oda),  or  nearer  the  middle 
line  of  the  ventral  surface  (Chih>(/tMt/ia),  and  are  usually  short  with 
from  six  to  seven  joints,  and  terminate  with  claws  (figs.  418  and  419). 
In  their  internal  structure  the  Myriapods  closely  resemble  the 
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Insects.  The  nervous  system  is  distinguished  by  the  great  elongation 
of  the  ventral  ganglionic  cord,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  body  and  is  swollen  in  each  segment  to  form  a  ganglion. 
According  to  Newport,  there  is  a  system  of  paired  and  impaired 
visceral  nerves,  like  those  of  Insects.  Eyes  are  only  rarely  wanting, 
and  are  usually  present  as  ocelli  which  are  sometimes  closely  packed 
together,  or  rarely  (ScMtigera)  as  peculiarly-formed  facetted  eyes. 

The  alimentary  canal,  with  rare  exceptions  (Glomeris),  takes  a 
straight  course  through  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  and  opens  by 
the  anus  in  the  last  segment.  The  following  parts  can  be  distin- 
guished : — a  narrow  oesophagus 
beginning  with  the  buccal  cavity 
and,  as  in  Insects,  receiving  the 
contents  of  two  to  six  tubular 
salivary  glands ;  a  wide,  very 
long  mesenteron,  the  surface  of 
which  is  closely  beset  with  short 
hepatic  tubes  projecting  into 
the  body  cavity ;  a  hind  gut, 
which  receives  two  or  four  Mal- 
pighian  tubules,  the  latter  being- 
coiled  round  the  intestine ;  and 
finally  a  short  and  wide  rectum. 

The  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation is  a  long  pulsating  dor- 
sal  vessel,  which  extends  through 
all  the  segments  of  the  body  (tig. 
420).  It  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  chambers,  which  cor- 


1 

,V  i 

FIG.  420. — Head  and  anterior  segments 
of  Scolopendra  (after  Newport).  6. 
brain  ;  0,  eyes  ;  A,  antenna; ;  Ef,  max- 
illiped  (poison-claw) ;  C,  heart ;  M, 
alary  muscles  of  the  heart;  A  r,  arteries. 


respond  to  the  segmentation  and, 
in  Scolopendra,  are  attached  to 
the  dorsal  wall  by  alary  muscles  to  the  right  and  left  (fig.  420,  M). 
The  blood  passes  from  the  body  cavity  through  lateral  paired  slits 
into  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  driven,  partly  through 
paired  lateral  arteries  and  partly  through  an  anterior  cephalic  aorta 
which  divides  into  three  branches,  to  the  organs  of  the  body  cavity, 
from  which  a,  blood  sinus,  embracing  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain, 
is  separated  oft'. 

All  Myriapods  breathe  by  means  of  tracheae.  These,  as  in  Insects, 
receive  the  air  from  the  exterior  through  paired  slits,  which  are 
found  in  almost  ever}'  segment  (sometimes  beneath  the  basal  joints 
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of  the  limbs,  sometimes  in  the 
connecting  membranes  be- 
tween the  sterna  and  terga) ; 
and  they  give  off  bunches  of 
trachea?,  which  branch  and  are 
distributed  to  all  the  organs. 

Generative  organs. — The 
Myria/poda  are  dioecious.  The 
ovaries  and  testes  usually  have 
the  form  of  long  unpaired 
tubes,  while  their  ducts  are 
often  paired  and  are  always 
connected  with  accessory 
glands,  and  in  the  female  are 
sometimes  provided  with  a 
double  receptaculum  seminis 
(tig.  421).  The  genital  open- 
ings lie  on  either  side  on  the 
coxal  joints  of  the  second  pair 
of  legs,  or  behind  this  pair  of 
appendages  (ChUognatha),  or, 
as  in  the  Chilopoda,  there  is 
an  unpaired  genital  opening 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  (tig.  422). 

In  the  male  sex  amongst 
the  Chilognatha  there  are 
often  external  copulatory  or- 
gans* 011  the  7th  segment, 
remote  from  the  genital  open- 
ings. These  become  full  of 
sperm  before  copulation,  and 
during  the  coitus  introduce  it 
into  the  female  genital  open- 
ing- 
Development. — The  fe- 
males are  usually  larger 
than  the  males,  and  lay 

*  Besides  Fabre  I.e.,  compare 
Voges,  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
der  Juliden,"  ZeitseJt/r.  fiir  irixx. 
Znol.,  Torn  XXXI.,  1878.' 


FIG.  421.  —  Generative  organs  of  Glomeris 
marginuta  (after  Fabre).  T,  Testis ;  Oo, 
ovaries;  Od,  Oviduct. 


FIG.  422. — Generative  organs  of  Scolopendra  com- 
/•litnt'.fa  (after  Fabre).  T,  Testis ;  Vd,  vas 
deferens ;  Dr,  accessory  glands ;  •%,  loop  of 
the  vesicula  seminalis  ;  Or,  ovary. 
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FIG.  423. — Embryo  of  Stroiigylosoma  (after  E. 
Metschnikoff ) . 


their  eggs  in  earth.  The  just-hatched  young  often  pass  through 
a  metamorphosis,  having  at  lirst  only  three  or  seven  pairs  of 
legs  in  addition  to  the  antenna?,  and  a  few  somites  without  limbs 
(fig.  423).  The  young  animals  undergo  numerous  moults,  and 

gradually  increase  in  size:  the 
extremities  sprout  out  on  the 
somites,  which  are  already 
present.  New  somites  are 
constricted  oft'  from  the  termi- 
nal one  until  the  full  number 
is  completed ;  the  number  of 
ocelli  and  of  the  joints  of  the 
antenna?  is  increased,  and  the 
resemblance  to  the  sexual  animal  is  gradually  perfected.  In  other 
cases  (Scolopendra,  GeopldlidcK]  the  embryo  already  possesses  the 
full  number  of  appendages. 

Order  1. — CHILOPODA.* 

Myriapoda  of  usually  flattened  form,  with  long  many-jointed 
antennce,  and  mouth  parts  adapted  for  predatory  habits,  with  only  one, 
pair  of  appendages  to  each  segment. 

The  body  is  long  and  usually  flat- 
tened. The  chitinous  exoskeleton 
is  hardened  on  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral surface  of  each  somite,  consti- 
tuting the  tergal  and  sternal  plates, 
while  on  the  sides  of  the  somites  it 
remains  soft.  In  certain  forms 
some  of  the  terga  develop  to  large 
shields,  which  over-lap  the  smaller 
terga  of  the  intermediate  somites 
(fig.  424).  The  number  of  legs  is 
never  greater  than  that  of  the  sepa- 
rate segments,  a  single  pair  only 
being  developed  on  each  segment. 
The  antenna?  are  long  and  many- 
jointed,  and  are  inserted  beneath  the 
frontal  margin.  The  eyes  are  simple 
or  aggregated  ocelli,  except  in  the  genus  Scutigera  which  has  facetted 


FIG.  ±21.—LitJwIjiHs  forficafits  (after   C. 
L.  Koch) .     Kf,  Poison  claws. 


*  Newport,  "Monograph  of  the  Class  Myriapoda.  order  Chilopoda,''  Lhinfean 
x,  XIX. 
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eyes.  There  are  always  two  pairs  of  jaws  (fig.  425)  ;  the  mandibles 
(Md)  and  one  pair  of  maxillae  (Mx1),  the  latter  bearing  a  short  palp. 
In  addition,  the  first  pair  of  (thoracic)  legs  (Mx'}  forms  a  kind  of 
tmderlip  which  often,  bears  two  long  palps.  The  next  pair  of  legs 
always  approaches  the  head 
as  a  kind  of  maxilliped,  and 
forms  by  the  growing  together 
of  its  basal  parts  a  consider- 
able median  plate,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  which  great, 
four-jointed  poison  claws  (Mf} 
project.  The  remaining  ap- 
pendages arise  from  the  sides 
of  the  body  segments,  the  last 
pair  being  frequently  elon- 
gated so  as  to  project  back- 
wards far  behind  the  last  seg- 
ment. 

The  generative  organs  open 
by  a  single  aperture  at  the 
hind  end  of  the  body.  There  is 
no  male  copulatory  apparatus. 
The  young,  when  hatched, 
have  seven  pairs  (Lithobius) 
or  the  entire  number  of  appen- 
dages (Scolopendra}.  The 
Chilopoda  feed  entirely  on 
animals,  which  they  bite  with 
the  poison  claws  and  kill  by  the  secretion  of  the  poison  gland 
which  flows  into  the  wound.  Certain  tropical  species  of  large  size 
are  able  to  inflict  wounds  which  are  dangerous  even  to  man. 

Fam.  Scolopendridae.  Autennaa  long 
and  thin  with  a,  relatively  small  number 
of  joints,  only  a  few  ocelli.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  body  are  sometimes  equal, 
sometimes  unequal.  Scolopendra  (with 
nine  pairs  of  stigmata)  iji/jnntcn  L., 
found  in  the  East  Indies.  Si:  /»<»:•</- 
hint,  from  South  Europe.  Grojrti ilvs 
subterraneiis,  eli'i-triai*  L. 

Fain.  Lithobiidae.      With    long,    many- 
jointed    antennas   and    numerous    ocelli. 
Some    of    the    tcrga    are    greatly  developed,  and    partially  over-lap    those    of 


FIG.  425. — Oral  apparatus  of  Scolo/H'i>ili-<i  niutica 
(after  Stein).  Ob,  Upper-  lip  ;  Md,  mandibles  ; 
Hx',  maxilla  ;  MX',  first  pair  of  legs  or  second 
maxilla?;  Mf,  poison  claws  (maxilliped); 
Ta,  pulp. 


Fir,.   426.  —  Mouth    parts    of 

(Carus,    Iconex) .      A",    Maxilla? ;     Mf, 
maxilliped. 
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the  intermediate   segments.      TMliobius  ftirjirafitx    L..   with   fifteen   pairs  of 
Legs. 

Fam.  Scutigeridse.  The  antennae  are  at  least  as  long  as  the  body.  The  Icp; 
are  long,  their  length  increasing  from  before  backwards.  Facetted  eyes  instead 
of  ocelli.  With  a  small  number  of  free  terga.  Srnt'ujem  coleojrtnitti,  L.,  South 
<  in-many  and  Italy. 

Order  '2. — CHILOGNATHA. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  cylindrical  or  subcylindrwal.  There  is  a 
four-lobed  plate  behind  the  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  legs  on  each 
segment  (the  anterior  segments  excepted).  The  genital  openings  are 
on  the  coxal  joint  of  the  second  pair  of  legs. 

The  body  of  the  Chilognatha  is,  as  a  rule,  cylindrical  or  sub- 
cylindrical.  The  segments  have  the  form  of  complete  rings,  or  are 
provided  with  special  dorsal  plates.  In  many  cases  (Julid(e)  the 
body  is  much  elongated  ;  in  others  (Glomeris)  it  is  short,  like  that  of 
a  wood-louse  (tig.  427).  The  antenna?  are  short,  and  consist  only 

of  seven  joints, 
of  which  the  last 
may  abort.  The 
mandibles  are 
provided  with 
broad  masticating 
i,  Maxillae  surfaces,  which 
serve  to  crush  the 
vegetable  matters  on  which  the  animals  feed,  and  with  an  upper 
movably  articulated  pointed  tooth.  The  maxilla?  are  united  so  as  to 
form  an  inferior  buccal  plate,  the  sides  of  which  bear  two  rudimentary 
hook-shaped  blades  (tig.  427,  b),  while  the  middle  portion  appears 
to  represent  the  underlip.  The  eyes,  which  as  a  rule  consist  of 
aggregated  simple  eyes,  are  situated  above  and  external  to  the 
antenna?.  The  anterior  thoracic  legs  are  as  a  rule  directed  forwards 
towards  the  mouth.  The  three  thoracic  segments,  and  sometimes 
the  next  two  or  three  segments,  bear  a  single  pair  of  legs.  All  the 
others,  except  the  seventh  in  the  male,  bear  two  pairs.  Stigmata  are 
present  in  all  the  segments,  and  are  more  or  less  hidden  beneath  the 
coxal  joints  of  the  limbs.  The  rows  of  pores  (foramina  repugnatoria) 
on  either  side  of  the  back,  which  are  often  taken  for  rows  of 
stigmata,  are  the  openings  of  cutaneous  glands,  and  secrete  a  cor- 
roding fluid  for  the  protection  of  the  animal.  The  generative  organs 
open  on  the  coxal  joint  of  the  second  pair  of  legs,  and  in  the  male 
sex  there  is  also  a  paired  copulatory  organ  present  on  the  seventh 


FIG.  427.  —<t 


,  Grlomeris  marginata  (after  C.  L.  Koch). 
(inferior  buccal  plate)  of  Jnlns  terrettris. 
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segment  of  the  body,  at  some  distance  from  the  genital  openings. 
In  (rlomeris,  this  copulatory  organ  seems  to  be  replaced  by  two 
accessory  pairs  of  appendages  on  the  anal  segment.  The  young 
possess  at  first  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  metamorphosis  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  more  complete  than  in  the  Chilopods. 

The  Chilognatha  live  in  damp  places,  beneath  stones  on  the 
ground,  and  feed  on  vegetable  and  dead  animal  matters.  Many  of 
them  roll  themselves  up  into  a,  ball  like  the  woodlice  or  into  a  spiral. 

Fam.  Polyzonidae.  \Vitb  small  head  and  subeylindrical  body  which  can  be 
rolled  up  into  a  spiral,  and  suctorial  mouth  parts.  Polyzonivm  germanicum 
Brdt. 

Fain.  Julidae.  The  head  is  large  and  free.  The  eyes  are  mostly  aggregated 
together  ;  with  cylindrical  body,  which  can  be  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  ;  without 
broad  dorsal  plates.  The  limbs  meet  together  in  the  middle  ventral  line. 
Juliix  salntlositx  L. 

Fam.  Polydesmidse.  With  large  free  head  and  laterally  extended  dorsal 
plates.  The  number  of  somites  is  small.  Pult/tfr.-ointx  complanatus  Deg., 
Pi>lt/.irnux  Idf/in-Hs  L..  with  twelve  pairs  of  legs.  Ptnu-nf/i/x  Hii.i-lri//  Lubb. 

Fam.  Glomeridse.  The  body  is  short  and  broad,  and  can  be  rolled  up  into  a 
ball.  There  are  only  twelve  to  thirteen  segments,  which  possess  dorsal  plates. 
The  last  rintr  of  the  body  is  shield-like.  They  remind  one  of  the  genus 
Armadillo,  (tlomrrix  ni/ir//h/nfti  Leach.,  with  seventeen  pairs  of  legs  :  in  the 
male  there  are  in  addition  two  pairs  of  genital  appendages  at  the  hinder  end 
of  the  bod}1.  Splieerothervum  rJnH//f<h<m  Brdt. 


Class  V.— HEXAPODA  -  =  INSECT  A. 

Tracheata  with  two 
antenna  on  the  head, 
and  ti-if/t  f/n-f'e  pairs 
of  leys  and  usually 
ffu  jxtii's  of  (rings 
on  f/te  fh»/-i(,i',  which 
latter  is  composed  of 
three  segments;  the  N^S^  St 

abdomen   has   nine   or       Fl(}    428.— Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  of  an  Acridiitm  seen 
ten  segments.  from  the  side.     St,  Stigmata  ;  T,  tympanic  organ. 

*  J.  Swammerdam.  "  Uistnria  lusectorum  generalis."  l.'trccht,  K'.C.lt.  J. 
Swammerdam.  "  Bijbel  der  natuure,"  1737-17MS.  Reaumur,  ••  Meinoires  pour 
servir  a  1'hintoire  des  Insectcs.''  !2  vols..  Paris.  17:U-174-2.  Ch.  Bonnet, 
•'Traite  d'lnsectologie,''  2  vols..  Paris,  1740.  A.  Piosel  von  Piosenhof,  •'  Iii- 
sectenbelustigungen,"  Niirnberg,  174(1  to  17U1.  ch.de  Geer,  "  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  Phistoire  des  Inse-'ir>."  s  vuls.,  1752  to  177<!.  H.  Burmcisier.  "  llaud- 
buch  der  Entomologie,"  Halle.  is:!2. 
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The  separation  of  the  body  into  the  three  regions  known  as  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  Insects  than  in 
any  other  of  the  Articulata.  The  number  of  somites  and  appendages 
appears  to  be  constant ;  the  head,  with  its  four  pairs  of  appendages, 
being  composed  of  four  segments,  the  thorax  of  three,  the  abdomen 
usually  of  nine  or  ten  (eleven)  (Orthoptera)  (fig.  428).  The  anterior 
abdominal  segment,  however,  not  unfrequently  takes  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  thorax. 

The  head,  which  is  al- 
most always  sharply 
marked  oft"  from  the  tho- 
rax, is  formed  of  an  unsesr- 

O 

mented  capsule,  in  which 
different  regions  may  be 
distinguished.  These  re- 
gions have  been  named, 
face,  forehead,  cheeks, 
throat,  skull,  etc.  after  the 
parts  of  the  Vertebrate 
head.  The  upper  side  of 
the  head  bears  the  eyes 
laterally,  and  the  antenna?, 
while  on  the  under  part 
the  three  pairs  of  oral 
appendages  are  inserted 
round  the  mouth.  The 
anterior  appendages,  the 
antenna?,  are  in  Insects 
formed  of  a  simple  row 
of  segments,  but  vary 
much  in  form  and  size. 
They  usually  arise  from 
the  frontal  region,  and 
serve  not  only  as  tactile 
organs,  but  also  as  or- 


FIG.  429.— Different  forms  of  antennae  (after  Bur- 
rueister).  a,  Bristle-like  antenna  of  Looistu  ;  I, 
filiform  antenna  of  Carabug ;  c,  moniliform  antenna 
of  Teuflrio ;  d,  dentate  of  Eluter ;  e,  pectinate 
antenna  of  Ctenicera  ;  f,  crooked  antenna  of  Apis  • 
g,  club-shaped  of  Silphu ;  >i,  knobbed  of  Necro- 
fihorus ;  i,  lamellated  of  Melolonthu ;  /.-,  antenna 
with  bristle  from  Sarr/us. 


gans    of    smell.      \Ve   can 


distinguish  between  regular  antenna?  (where  all  the  joints  are  alike) 
and  irregular  antenna?  (fig.  429).  The  first  may  be  bristle-like, 
filiform,  momliforni,  dentate,  or  pectinate ;  the  irregular  antenna?, 
in  which  the  second  joint  and  terminal  joints  are  especially 
liable  to  modification,  are  most  frequently  club-shaped,  knobbed, 
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lobed,  or  crooked.  In  the  last  case  the  first  or  second  joint  is  elon- 
gated forming  the  shaft,  to  which  the  distal  and  shorter  joints  are 
attached  at  an  angle  as  the  flagelluni  (Apis). 

The  following  structures  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  mouth 
parts: — the  upper  lip  (labrum),  the  upper  jaws  (mandibles),  the  first 
pair  of  maxilla1  or  lower  jaws,  the  second  pair  of  maxilla?  or  lower 
lip  (labium).  The  upper  lip  is  a  plate,  which  is  usually  movably 
articulated  to  the  cephalic  shield  and  covers  the  mouth  from  above. 
Beneath  the  upper  lip  to  the  light  and  left  are  the  mandibles  or  upper 
jaws,  in  the  form  of  two  2>(^pless  biting  plates ;  they  are  unjointed, 
and  therefore  more  powerful  as  masticatory  organs.  The  .first  pair 
of  maxilla?  or  lower  jaws  have  a  more  complicated  structure.  They 
are  composed  of 
several  joints, 
and  are,  there- 
fore, adapted  for 
los  powerful  but 
more  varied  move- 
ments in  aid  of 
the  masticatory 
process. 

The  maxilla?  of 
the  first  pair  (fig. 
430)  are  made  up 
of  the  following- 
parts  :  —  a  short 
basal  joint  (cardo, 
C),  a  longer  se- 
cond joint  or 
shaft  (stipes,  St) 
with  an  external  scale  (squama  palpigera),  to  which  is  attached 
a  many- jointed  palp  (paljms  maxillaris,  Jlxt.).  Two  blades,  an 
internal  and  external,  are  attached  to  the  distal  end  of  the  second 
joint  [and  known  respectively  as  lacinia  and  galeci\  (lobus  externus, 
internus,  L.  in,  L.  ex).  The  maxilla?  of  the  second  pair  arise  from 
the  throat,  and  are  partially  fused  together  across  the  middle  line 
so  as  to  form  the  unpaired  lower  lip  or  labium.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  first  maxilla?  are  discernible  in  the  labium, 
the  fusion  being  generally  accompanied  by  the  reduction  and  dis- 
appearance of  certain  parts.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  the  first  maxilla-  can  be  shown  to  exist  (Orthop- 


Lr 


FIG.  430.— Mouth  parts  of  a  lilatfii  (after  Savifmy).  ",  Head 
seen  from  the  front :  Oc,  ocelli ;  Mxt,  maxillary  palp  ;  Lf, 
labial  palp,  b,  Upper  lip  (labrum,  Lr).  c,  Mandible  (Md). 
d,  1st  maxilla  :  C,  Cardo  ;  Sf,  stipes ;  L.  in,  lobus  interims  ; 
L.  ex,  Lobus  externus.  e,  2nd  rnaxillsv  or  labium  (lower 
lip),  clearly  composed  of  two  halves. 
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tera,  fig.  430).  While  the  labium  is  usually  reduced  to  a  simple 
plate  with  two  lateral  palps  (palpi  labiales),  in  the  Ort/toptera  we  can 
distinguish  a  proximal  piece  (submentum),  fixed  to  the  throat,  from 
a  second  piece,  bearing  the  two  palps  (mention),  at  the  point  of 
which  there  is  a  piece,  the  tongue  (ylosm)  (fig.  430,  e,  L.  in), 
and  sometimes  secondary  pieces,  the  paraglossce  (L.  ex).  The  sub- 
mentum  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fused  basal  joints  (cardo), 
the  mentum  to  the  fused  shafts  (stipes),  the  simple  or  bifid  glossa 
to  the  lobus  interims,  and  the  paraglossse  to  the  lobus  externus  of  the 
first  maxilla?.  Median  projections  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  are  distinguished  as  epipharynx  and  hypo- 

pli anjnx  respectively. 

The  above  description  refers  to  insects 
which  gnaw  or  bite  their  food.  When  the 
food  is  fluid,  the  mouth  parts,  either  in 
whole  or  part,  become  so  remarkably  modi- 
fied that  it  required  the  penetration  of 
Savigny  to  establish  their  morphological 
relations.  The  biting  mouth  parts  found 
in  the  orders  of  the  Coleoptera,  the 
Neuroptera  and  the  OrtJioptera  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  mouth  parts  of  the 
Hymenoptera,  which  may  be  described  as 
a  licking  apparatus  (fig.  431).  The  upper 
lip  and  mandibles  agree  with  those  of  the 
biting  apparatus,  but  the  maxilla?  and  la- 
bium are  more  or  less  elongated  and  modi- 
FIG.  431.  — Mouth  parts  of  fied,  to  admit  of  licking  and  sucking  up 

Aittho/jhtira      ref>i«ti     (after        .1     •  i 

Mouth  parts  adapted  for  suckiny  are 
found  in  the  Lepidoptera,  where  the  first 
maxilla?  are  united  to  form  a  sucking  tube, 
while  the  other  parts  are  more  or  less 
aborted  (fig.  432).  Finally  the  piercing  mouth  parts  of  the 
Diptera  and  Rhynchota  also  possess  a  sucking  apparatus,  which  is 
usually  formed  of  the  labium  ;  but  there  are  also  styliform  wea- 
pons, by  means  of  which  access  is  gained  to  the  nourishing  fluid, 
which  is  to  be  sucked  up  (figs.  433,  434).  These  weapons  may  be 
formed  by  the  mandibles,  and  also  by  the  maxilla?,  and  even  the 
hypopharynx  and  epipharynx  may  be  used,  undergoing  numerous 
modifications.  Since  the  piercing  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be 


Newport)  A,  Anteunfe; 
Oc,  ocelli ;  Md,  mandibles ; 
3/j,  maxillfe ;  Mxt,  max- 
illary palp ;  Lt,  labial 
palp ;  Gl,  glossa  ;  Pg, 
paraglossa?. 
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totally  aborted,  or,  at  any  rate,  become   functionless.   it    is  obvious 

A .  Md 


FIG.  432.— Oral  apparatus  of  Butterflies  (after  Savigny).  a, 
Of  Zygffnn  :  b,  of  Foctua.  A,  Antenna? ;  Oe,  eyes ;  Lr, 
upper  lip;  Md,  manrtible ;  Mxt,  maxillary  palp;  Hx, 
maxilla  (first)  ;  Lt,  labial  palp,  cut  away. 


that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  piercing  and  sucking  forms  of  oral 
apparatus  (tig.  434). 

The  next  principal  region  of  the  body 
in  Insects  is  the  thorax,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  head  by  a  slender  neck. 
It  consists  of  three  segments,  and  bears 
three  pairs  of  legs  and  usually  two  pairs 
of  wings  on  the  dorsal  surface.  These 
three  segments,  the  prothorax,  the  meso- 
tJtorax  and  the  metathorax  are  rarely 
simple  horny  rings,  but  are  usually  com- 
posed of  several  parts  united  by  sutures. 
In  each  segment  a  dorsal  plate,  lateral 
regions  and  a  ventral  plate  can  be  <li- 
tinguished.  These  may  be  termed  notum, 
pleura  and  sternum  respectively,  and 
they  may  further  be  described,  according 
to  the  segments  in  which  they  occur,  as 
pro-,  meso-  and  meta-notum,  and  pro-, 
meyo-,  and  meta-sternuin .  The  lateral 
regions  are  divided  into  an  anterior  piece 
(episternum)  and  a  posterior  (epiin&ntm), 


Frc;.  433.— Mouth  parts  of 
Nepu  cinereu  (after  Sa- 
vigny).  VI,  Lower  lip 
(labiiun)  or  rostrum  ;  Lr, 
upper  lip ;  Md,  mandible ; 
Mi-,  maxilla  (first). 


Km.  434.— Mouth  parts  of  Culex 
iitrnmroiHS  <j>  (after  Becher). 
Lbr,  Upper  lip  ;  Lb,  lower  lip 
(proboscis);  Lt,  labial  palp; 
Md,  mandibles;  MX.  maxillu' 
(first) ;  H.  hypopharynx  (pierc- 
ing weapon). 
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while  on  the  mesonotum  there  is  a  median  triangular  plate  (the 
scutellum},  and  on  the  inetanotum  there  is  not  rarely  a  similar  but 
smaller  shield  (the  postscutellum).  The  manner  in  which  the  three 
regions  of  the  thorax  are  connected  with  one  another  varies  in  the 
different  orders.  In  the  Goleoptera,  Neuroptzra,  Orthoptera  and  in 
many  ffhi/nchota,  the  pro-thorax  is  freely  movable,  while  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  a  relatively  small  ring  and  is  fused  with  the  following 
segments. 

The  three  pairs  of  legs  are  articulated  in  excavations  of  the 
chitinous  integument  of  the  ventral  surface  between  the  sterna 
and  pleura.  The  number  and  size  of  the  joints  of  the  legs  seem 


FIG.  435.—  Different  form  of  legs  (regne  animal),  a,  Mantis  with  predatory  leg  ;  b,  leg  of 
Caralitty  used  in  running;  c,  of  Acridium  used  in  springing;  if,  of  Grryllotalpa  used 
in  digging;  e,  swimming  leg  of 


more  constant  in  the  Insecta  than  in  any  other  group  of  the  Arth- 
ropoda,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  five  regions  (fig.  435). 
The  basal  joint  (coxa),  which  is  either  spherical  or  cylindrical,  is 
articulated  to  the  thorax  and  permits  of  free  movement  of  the  limb. 
The  coxa  is  followed  by  a  second  very  short  ring,  constituting  the 
trochantet;  which  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  parts  or  in  other 
cases  is  fused  with  the  next  joint.  The  third  joint,  which  is  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  its  size  and  strength,  is  the  long  femur.  The 
next  joint  is  the  likewise  long  but  slender  tibia,  which  is  armed  at 
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the  point  with  movalile  spines.  Finally  the  last  joint,  or  tarsus,  is 
less  movably  articulated.  It  is  simple  only  in  rare  cases  ;  generally 
it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  joints  (usually  live),  of  which  the 
last  is  terminated  by  movable  claws,  and  sometimes  also  by  lobed 
appendages. 

Of  course  the  special  form  of  the  legs  varies  according  to  the  mode 
of  locomotion  and  the  special  needs  of  each  insect.  Legs  adapted 
for  running,  walking,  burrowing,  leaping,  prehension  can  lie  dis- 
tinguished (fig.  435).  The  anterior  pair  only  is  used  for  predatory 
purposes,  and  in  such  a  leg  the  tibia  and  tarsus  are  bent  backward 
against  the  femur  in  the  same  way  that  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife 
folds  back  against  its  handle  (Jfa/tfis,  Xepct).  The  legs  used  in 
springing  are  the  posterior  pair  (Acridium),  and  they  are  charac- 
terised by  the  powerful  femur.  Those  used  in  digging  are  usually 
the  anterior  pair,  and  they  may  be  recognised  by  the  broad,  shovel- 
like  tibia  (Gryttotalpci).  In  the  swimming  legs  all  the  parts  are  flat, 
and  closely  beset  with  long  swimming  hairs  (Xfiucoris).  The  legs 
used  in  walking  may  lie 

TT 

distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  running  legs 
by  the  broad  hairy  lower 
surface  of  the  tarsus 
(La  mid). 

Wings  are  only 
found  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped, sexually  adult 
animals,  which  are  re- 
latively rarely  without 
them.  They  are  attached 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax,  being  articulated 
between  the  notum  and  pleura.  The  anterior  wings  are  attached  to 
the  meso-thorax,  and  the  posterior  wings  to  the  meta-thorax.  As 
regards  their  form  and  structure  they  are  thin,  superficially  expanded 
plates,  consisting  of  two  membranes  firmly  adhering  to  one  another 
and  continuously  connected  at  the  edges.  They  are  usually  delicate 
and  transparent,  and  are  traversed  by  various  strongly  chitini.-ed 
bands,  the  nerrures  or  veins  or  ribs  (fig.  436). 

These  nervures,  which  have  a  very  definite  and  systematically 
important  course,  consist  of  canals,  placed  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  wing,  surrounded  by  chitin  and  containing  blood,  nerves  and 
especially  trachw,  the  distribution  of  which  corresponds  with  the 


FIG.  436.— Wins  of  Tijiula  (after  Fr.  Brauer).  H,  Sub- 
costa;  1,  first  longitudinal  nervure  (costa  mediana) ; 
2,  radial  rib  (radius  or  sector) ;  3,  cubital  rib;  4,  dis- 
coidal  rib  (or  cubitus  anticus);  5,  submedian  (or  cubitus 
posticus) ;  6,  anal  rib  (or  postcosta)  ;  7,  axillar  rib  ;  K, 
marginal  cell ;  V,  submargiual  cell.  D,  discoidal  cell ; 
/ — T",  posterior  marginal  cells  ;  T"5,  anterior  basal 
cell ;  HB,  posterior  basal  cell ;  AZ,  anal  cell. 
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course  of  the  nervures.  The  nervures,  therefore,  always  start  from 
the  root  of  the  wing  as  two  or  three  principal  stems,  and  distribute 
their  branches  more  especially  to  the  upper  half.  The  first  (fig.  436) 
of  the  main  trunks  which  runs  beneath  the  upper  margin  of  the 
wing  is  called  the  costa,  and  often  ends  in  a  horny  dilatation.  Be- 
neath the  costa  there  is  a  second  main  stem,  the  radius,  and  behind 
this  a  third,  the  cubttus.  which  rarely  remains  simple,  but  usually 
bifurcates  before  the  middle  of  its  course  into  branches,  which  are 
often  further  divided  so  that  a  more  or  less  complicated  network  is 
formed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wing.  The  spaces  of  this  network 
may  be  distinguished  as  marginal  spaces  or  radial  cells,  and  as  sub- 
marginal  spaces  or  cubital  cells.  Not  rarely  there  may  also  lie 
present  one  or  more  lower  nervures  (anal,  axillar  nervures). 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  wings  present  various  modifications. 
The  anterior  wings  may  become  coriaceous  by  the  stronger  chitinisation 
of  their  substance,  as  for  instance  in  the  Orthoptera  and  RJtynchota  ; 
or,  as  in  the  Coleoptera,  they  may  have  a  firm  horny  structure  (tey- 
mina  or  elytra"),  and  be  used  less  for  flight  than  as  a  protection 
of  the  back,  the  skin  of  which  is  soft.  The  anterior  wings  in 
the  Rhynchota  group  of  the  Hemiptera  are  mostly  horny  and  only 
membranous  at  the  tip,  while  the  posterior  wings  are  membranous. 
When  both  pairs  of  wings  are  of  a  membranous  structure,  their 
surface  is  either  thickly  covered  with  scales,  Lepidoptera  and  Pkry- 
yanidce  (group  of  Neuroptera),  or  remains  naked  and  is  marked  out 
into  a  number  of  very  conspicuous  spaces,  which  may  not  unfrequently 
have  the  form  of  a  close  net -like  mesh-work,  as  in  the  Neurvptera. 
In  general  the  two  pairs  of  wings  differ  in  size.  Those  insects  which 
have  coriaceous  anterior  wings  and  half  or  whole  wing  covers,  have 
much  larger  posterior  wings,  while  in  the  insects  with  membranous 
wings  the  anterior  wings  are.  as  a  rule,  the  largest.  In  many  of  the 
Neuroptera,  the  wings  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  size,  while  in  the 
Diptera  the  posterior  wings  are  aborted  and  reduced  to  small  knobs 
(halteres).  Finally  we  find  in  all  the  orders  of  insects  examples  of  a 
complete  absence  of  wings  either  in  both  sexes,  or  in  the  female  sex 
alone. 

The  third  region  of  the  body,  which  contains  most  of  the  vegeta- 
tive organs,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  reproduction,  is  the  elongated 
and  well-segmented  abdomen.  In  the  adult  insect  this  region  is 
destitute  of  appendages,  although  very  often  in  larval  life,  and  as  an 
exception  in  the  sexually  adult  animal  (Japyx),  short  appendages 
are  present.  The  abdominal  segments  are  very  definitely  separated 
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from  one  another  by  soft  connecting  membranes.  They  are  coin- 
posed  of  simple  dorsal  and  ventral  plates,  which  are  also  connected 
laterally  by  soft  membranes.  This  structure  of  the  abdomen,  which 
contains  the  respiratory  and  genital  organs,  permits  of  its  being 
dilated  and  contracted  (respiratory  movements,  distension  of  the 
ovary).  Very  often  the  posterior  segments  have  a  special  struc- 
ture, owing  to  the  various 
appendages  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  processes 
of  copulation  and  of  depo- 
sition of  the  eggs.  The 
anus  is  usually  placed  on 
the  last  abdominal  ring, 
while  the  generative  open- 
ing which  is  separate  from 
the  anal  aperture  opens 
on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  preceding  segment  (tig.  437).  Terminal  appendages,  such  as 
jointed  filaments,  etc.,  are  present  on  the  anal  segment.  The  ap- 
/» -inllces  genitales,  forming  the  genital  armature,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, placed  on  the  ventral 
side  around  the  genital  open- 
ing. Developed  in  the  male 
as  valves  and  in  the  female 
in  the  form  of  ovipositors, 
stings,  etc.,  they  arise  from 
the  imagiiial  discs  (growths 
of  the  hypodermis),  in  the 
Hymenoptera  and  Orthop- 


FIG.   437.-   Posterior    end    of    body     of  a    Beetle. 
(Pterostichits  $ )  (after  Stein).    8,  9,  Dorsal  plates 
8'  9',  ventral  plates;    St,   stigma;    A,   anus;    G, 
genital  opening. 


tera  on  the  eighth 
pair)  and  ninth  (second 
pair)  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen (fig.  438).  The 
ovipositors  of  the  Diptera, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  re- 
tracted posterior  segments. 
Alimentary  canal  (figs. 
439,  440).— The  mouth, 
which  is  covered  by  the  upper  lip,  usually  leads  into  a  narrow  G'sopha- 
gus,  into  the  anterior  portion  of  which,  distinguished  as  the  buccal 
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FIG.  438. — <i,  Hind  end  of  abdomen  of  a  young 
female  Locuttu  with  the  protuberances  of  the 
ovipositor  and  the  anal  styles  ;  C'  and  C'',  the 
internal  and  external  protuberances  of  the  penulti- 
mate ;  C"',  the  same  of  the  antepenultimate  seg- 
ment, b,  slightly  older  stage,  c,  Nympha;  A,  anus 
with  anal  styles  (after  Dewitz). 
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cavity,  open  one  or  more  pairs  of  tubular  or  racemose  salivary  glands 
(8p).  In  many  of  the  suctorial  insects,  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  is 
dilated  into  a  sack  with  thin  membranous  walls  and  a  short  stalk,  the 
suctorial  stomach  ;  in  others  into  a  more  uniform  dilatation,  known 
as  the  crop  (tig.  439,  Oe).  The  intestine  which  follows  the  oesophagus 
is  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  coiled  ;  it  varies  exceedingly 
in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  life.  It  is  always  at  least  divisible 

into  a  longer  portion, 
which  is  concerned  in  di 
gestion,  the  mesenteron  or 
chi/Ufic  ventricle  (M,  CJid), 
and  a  terminal  portion, 
which  is  concerned  with 
the  ejection  of  the  freces 
(figs.  439,  440). 

The  number  of  regions 
may,  however,  be  larger. 
In  predaeeous  Insects, 
especially  in  the  orders  of 
Coleoptera  and  Neuroptera, 
a  masticatory  stomach  or 
proventriculus  (fig.  440, 
Pr)  is  inserted  between 
the  crop  and  chylinc  ven- 
tricle ;  this  is  of  globular 
form,  and  has  powerful 
muscular  walls.  It  is  lined 
by  a  specially  thick  chitin- 
ous  cuticle,  which  is  beset 
with  strong  bands,  teeth, 
and  bristles.  The  chylinc 
ventricle  also,  011  which 
especially  the  digestive 
glandular  layer  is  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  mus- 
cular layer,  is  sometimes 
divided  into  several  re- 
gions, as  for  example  in 


FIG.  439. — Digestive  apparatus  of  A/iis  uieHiflca 
(after  Leon  Duf our).  S/>,  Salivary  glands;  OP,  ffiso- 
phagus  with  crop-like  dilatation  ;  M,  chylinc  ven- 
tricle ;  Re,  Malpighiau  vessels ;  If,  rectum  with 
so-called  rectal  glands  ;  G.  Dr,  poison  glands. 


some  Beetles  the  anterior 
part  has  a  shaggy  appearance  from  the  numerous  ca?ca  which 
project  from  it  (fig.  440  CM},  and  is  sharply  marked  oft'  from 
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the  simple  narrower  portion  which  follows  it.  Larger  ca?ca,  too, 
after  the  manner  of  Itejxific  </?<nit/x,  may  be  inserted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chylitic  ventricle  (Orthoptera). 

The  commencement  of  the  hind  gut  or  posterior  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  indicated  by  the  opening  of  filiform  ctecal  tubes, 
the  M<tljii<ilii<oi  vessels.  It  is  divided  into  two  or  more  rarely  three 
regions,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  small  intestine,  the  lanje. 
intestine  and  the  rectum.  The  last  region  is  provided  with  a  strong 
layer  of  muscles,  and  contains  in  its  walls  four,  six  or  more  longitudinal 
ridges,  the  so-called  rectal  ijlamls  (fig.  439,  R}.  Sometimes  two 
glands,  the  so-called  anal  glands  (G.Dr, 
Ad],  open  into  the  rectum  immediately  in 
front  of  the  anus.  Their  secretion,  on 
account  of  its  irritating  qualities  and  dis- 
agreeable smell,  seems  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  animal.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  larva  alone  takes  up  nutriment, 
the  sexually  mature  apterous  form  being 
without  a  mouth  (Ephemera).  Finally 
the  stomach  of  the  larva  in  a  few  cases 
ends  blindly,  and  does  not  communicate 
with  the  hind  gut  (larva?  of  Htjinenojytera, 
Pupipara,  Ant-lion). 

The  Malpighian  vessels  already  men- 
tioned, which  were  formerly  erroneously 
held  to  be  bile  organs,  undoubtedly  func- 
tion as  urinary  organs.  Their  contents, 
secreted  by  the  large  nucleated  cells  of 
their  walls,  are  usually  of  a  brownish 
yellow  or  white  colour,  and  consist  of  an 
aggregation  of  small  granules  and  con- 
cretions, which,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  uric  acid.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
and  faurin  have  also  been  found.  The 
numbers  and  grouping  of  these  filiform 
tubes,  which  are  usually  very  long  and  wound  round  about  the  chy- 
lific  ventricle,  varies  very  much.  As  a  rule  there  are  four  or  six, 
or  more  rarely  eight  of  them  opening  into  the  intestine,  but  in  the 
Hymenopterct  and  Orthoptera  the  number  is  much  larger:  in  the 
latter  there  may  even  be  a  common  duct  into  which  the  tubes  are 
united  (Gryllotalpa). 


FIG.  440. — Alimentary  canal  and 
glandular  appendages  of  a, 
Beetle  (Carahns.)  (after  L.  Du- 
four).  Oe,  oesophagus;  J», 
crop ;  Pv,  proventriculus ; 
Clul,  chylific  ventricle ;  Mg, 
Mai  pishiau  tubes  ;  B,  rectum  ; 
Ad,  anal  glands  with  vesicle. 
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Amongst  the  secretory  glands  of  insects  the  ylruirhdw  odoriferce,  the 
wax-glands,  spinning-glands  and  jioison  (/lands  are  to  be  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  first,  to  which  belong  the  anal  glands  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  (fig.  440),  lie  beneath  the  covering  of  the  body 
and  secrete,  usually  between  the  articulations,  strongly  smelling 
fluids.  In  the  buys  there  is  an  unpaired  piriform  gland  in  the 
metathorax,  which  pours  out  its  secretion  by  an  opening  between  the 
hind  legs  and  gives  rise  to  the  notorious  smell.  Unicellular  cutaneous 
glands  have  been  shewn  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
insects,  and,  like  the  sebacious. glands  of  vertebrates,  seem  to  secrete 
an  oily  liquid,  which  serves  to  lubricate  the  joints.  Similar  glandular 
tubes  of  the  integument,  which  may  be  called  wax-glands,  secrete 
white  threads  and  flakes,  which  cover  the  body  as  with  a  kind  of 
powder  or  wool  (Plant  lice,  etc..  tig.  441).  Spinning-glands  occur 

exclusively  in 
larvae  and  serve 
for  the  produc- 
tion of  webs  and 
cases.  When 
these  glands 
have  the  form 
of  two  or  more 
less  swollen  and 
elongated  tubes 
(sericter  I  a ) 
opening  behind 
the  mouth,  they 
may  be  com- 
pared  to  a 
special  form  of 
salivary  gland, 

which  they  also  resemble  in  their  structure.  The  larva  of  the  ant- 
lion  has  its  spinning  organs  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body ;  the 
wall  of  the  rectum,  which  is  shut  off  from  the  chylitic  ventricle, 
taking  the  place  of  the  sericteria. 

The  poison  glands,  which  are  present  in  the  female  Hymenoptera\ 
consist  of  two  simple  or  branched  tubes,  the  common  duct  of  which  is 
dilated  to  form  a  vesicular  reservoir  for  the  secreted  fluid,  which 
consists  of  formic  acid.  The  end  of  this  reservoir  is  connected  with 
the  poison  spine. 

Vascular  system. — The  blood,  which  is  usually  colourless  but  not 


a. 


FIG.  441.— The  wax  glands  and  the  prominences  on  which  they  open 
of  an  Aphide  (Schizoneitra  Lonicerae).  it,  Pupa  seen  from  dorsal 
surface;  Wh,  prominences  on  which  the  wax  glands  open; 
It,  the  unicellular  wax  glands  (WD)  beneath  the  cuticular  facets 
(Cf)  of  the  skin. 
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unfrequently  has  a  green  tinge,  always  contains  amoeboid  blood  cells 
and  travels  along  definite  tracts  of  the  body  cavity.     The  simplification 
of  the  circulator//  </]tj><trnfiift,  which  is  confined  to  a  </o/W   vessel,  is 
correlated  with  the   richly  branched  respiratory  apparatus,  the  air- 
conducting  tmcheai,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  and  carry 
oxygen  to  the  blood.     The   heart,   which   has   the   form  of  a  dorsal 
vessel  (fig.   442),   runs   in   the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  and   is 
divided    by    transverse    constrictions    into    numerous   (up   to    eight) 
chambers  corresponding  to  the  seg- 
ments.   These  chambers  are  attached 
to  the  integument  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face   by    triangular    muscles    (alary 
muscles).      During    the    diastole    of 
the    chambers     the     blood    streams 
through     as     many     paired    lateral 
slits  into  the  heart,  which  contracts 
gi-.-i dually    from     before     backwards 
and   drives   the   blood  in  the   same 
direction.      The    anterior    chamber 
is   prolonged    into   a   median   aorta, 
which    runs    forward    to    the   head. 
From    this    aorta    the    blood    flows 
freely    into     the    body    cavity    and 
returns  to  the    heart  in  four  prin- 
cipal streams,  two  lateral,  one  dorsal 
beneath  the  dorsal  vessel,  and   one 
ventral  above  the  ganglionic  chain, 
giving  off  numerous  branches  to  the 
extremities,   etc.     It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases   (e.(j.,   in   the  caudal 
filaments  of  the  larva?  of  Ephemera)  *"«>•  m-Longitudmai  section  through 

the     body    of    SpMnx     Uqu»M     (after 

that  arterial  vessels  are  found  pass-      Newport). 
ing  out  from  the  heart. 

Respiration  is  effected  by  branched 
trachew,  which  take  in  their  supply 
of  air  through  paired  slit-like  open- 
ings, the  stiijiiintit.  The  latter  are 
usually  situated  in  the  membranes 
terga  (fig.  428),  and  the  exchange  of  air  is  determined  by  the 
distinct  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdomen.  The  number  of 
stigmata  is  very  various,  but  there  are  rarely  more  than  nine  or  fewer 


MX,  maxilla1  forming  the 
proboscis ;  /,  palp  ;  At,  antenna ;  (;.-•, 
brain ;  Gi,  subcesophageal  ganglion ; 
JV,  thoracic  and  abdominal  g;inglia; 
7",  oesophagus  ;  7"',  suctorial  stomach  ; 
M,  mesenttsron  ;  V,»,  Malpighian  tubes; 
//,  heart ;  G,  testes ;  E,  rectum ;  .4, 
amis. 


connecting 


the    sterna    and 
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than  two  pairs  present.  They  are  never  present  on  the  head  or  on 
the  last  abdominal  segment.  They  are  least  numerous  in  the  aquatic 
larvae  of  beetles  and  Diptera,  which  have  but  two  stigmata  placed  at 
the  hind  end  of  the  abdomen  on  a  simple  or  forked  tube.  There 
are,  however,  often  two  openings  on  the  thorax  in  addition.  Some 
water-bugs  (e.y.,  JVepa  Jfanatra,  etc.)  have  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  two  long  grooved  filaments  which  lead  at  their  ba.se  into 
two  air  cavities.  Such  water-bugs  can  by  this  arrangement  take  up 
air  like  the  Dipteran  larva?,  by  protruding  the  respiratory  tube  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  trachea  (fig.  443),  which  are  kept  open  by  the  spiral  thickening 
of  the   chitinous  membrane   lining  them,    are   always  more   or  less 

perfectly  filled  with  air,  and  on 
that  account  have  usually  a  silvery 
shining  appearance.  Their  internal 
chitinous  membrane  is  produced  by 
an  outer  delicate  and  nucleated  cell 
layer,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the 
external  cuticle  and  renewed  at 
each  moult  during  larval  life.  The 
dilatations  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  present  in  the  course  of 
the  trachea?,  and  which,  in  strong 
flying  insects,  as  Hijmert<>j>ti'r<t, 
Diptera,  etc.,  are  enlarged  to  form 
air  sacs  of  very  considerable  size, 
may  with  justice  be  compared  to 

Fig.    443. — Tracheal  branch  with  finer      ,  i          •  i-  i  •     i          mi 

twigs    (after    Leydig).      Z,    Cellular     tll(?  au<  SRCS  °f  llll>ds-      The.y  possess  a 

external  wall ;   Sj>,  cuticuiar  lining    delicate  chitinous  membrane,  which 
(spiral  fibre).  .  .,  .  „  . 

exhibits  no  trace  or  the  spiral  fibre. 

They  'therefore  collapse  with  great  ease,  and  require  for  their  filling 
special  respiratory  movements.  These  are  especially  noticeable  in 
the  relatively  clumsy  Lamelliconis  before  their  flight.  The  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  trachea!  system  may  easily  be  described 
by  starting  with  the  origin  of  the  principal  trunks  from  the  stigmata. 
Bach  stigma  leads  into  one  (or  more)  trachea!  trunk,  which  sends  out 
connecting  branches  to  the  neighbouring  trunks  and  gives  oft'  a  tuft 
of  much  branched  tubes  to  the  viscera.  As  a  rule,  there  are  formed 
in  this  way  two  independent  lateral  trunks,  which  communicate  by 
transverse  tubes  and  give  off  numerous  secondary  trunks  to  the 
internal  organs.  The  finer  branches  of  the  secondary  tubes  are  not 
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only  applied  externally  to  the  viscera,  but  partially   traverse  them 
and  serve  at  the  same  time  to  support  them. 

Tracheal  yills  are  present  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  or  filiform 
appendages  on  the  body  of  the  larvie  of  Phryganidce,  Ephemeridce 
(tig.  444),  and  in  the  rectum  of  the  larva-  of  ^Kschnti  and  Libellula. 


FIG.  441. — a,  Larva  of  Ephemera  vrith  seven  pairs  of  ti-acheal   Kills  Kt,  slightly 

Tk,  An  isolated  tracheal  gill,  strongly  magnified.    I,  Tracheal  system  of  an  Agrimi  Inrva 
(after  L.  Dufour) ;  Tst,  tracheal  trunk  ;  Nn,  accessory  ejTes. 

In  the  last  case  the  walls  of  the  rectum  are  very  muscular,  and 
are  capable  of  regularly  pumping  in  and  out  water,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  kind  of  respiratory  movement. 
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The  so-called  fat  bodies  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  respiration 
and  the  nutritive  processes.  They  are  fat-like  shining  and  usually 
coloured,  lobed  and  globular  bodies,  which  are  distributed  beneath 
the  skin  and  between  the  organs,  and  are  especially  abundant  during 
larval  life.  The  chief  importance  of  these  organs  depends  on  the  part 
they  play  with  regard  to  metabolism.  They  consist  essentially  of  an 
accumulation  of  superfluous  nutritive  material,  and  seem  to  be  used 
for  nourishment  and  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  especially  during 
the  development  into  the  perfect  insect  for  the  formation  of  new 
parts  of  the  body  and  for  the  growth  of  the  generative  organs.  The 
rich  distribution  of  the  trachea?  to  the  fat  cells  points  to  the  con- 
sumption of  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  to  an 
a,ctive  metabolism,  which  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  frequent 
deposition  of  nitrogenous  waste  material,  especially  of  uric  acid. 

The  phosphorescent  organs  of  the  Lampyridcc  and  various 
Elateridce  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  fat  bodies.  These  organs 
are  delicate  plates,  which  in  Lampyris  are  present  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  several  of  the  abdominal  segments  and  consist  partly  of 
pale  albuminous  cells,  and  partly  of  granular  cells,  containing  uric 
acid  ;  richly  branched  trachea?  and  nerves  are  distributed  amongst 
these  cells.  The  pale  cells  compose  the  lower  ventral  layer  of  the 
plates,  and  it  is  this  layer  alone  which  is  phosphorescent.  These  cells, 
together  with  the  terminal  cells  of  the  trachea^,  which  are  always  very 
numerous,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  active  elements,  the  chemical 
changes  of  which,  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  nervous  system,  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence.  The  cells  of  the  upper  non-luminous  layer  of  the 
plates  contain  a  great  number  of  refractile  granules,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kcilliker,  consist  of  uric  acid  compounds,  the  final  products  of 
the  metabolism  which  causes  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence. 

The  nervous  system  of  insects  presents  a  very  high  development, 
and  a  great  amount  of  variation  in  arrangement  -}  all  transitions 
between  a  long  ventral  ganglionic  chain,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
pairs  of  ganglia,,  and  a  common  thoracic  ganglionic  mass  are  found 
(figs.  77  and  78).  The  brain  (supra-oesophageal  ganglion),  which  is 
placed  in  the  head,  attains  a  considerable  size.  It  presents  .several 
groups  of  swellings  ;  these  are  especially  marked  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
which  have  the  highest  psychical  development.  It  gives  origin  to  the 
sense  nerves,  and  seems  to  be  the  seat  of.  the  will  and  of  the  psychical 
activity.  The  small  subcesophageal  ganglion  supplies  the  mouth 
parts,  and  corresponds  to  several  pairs  of  ganglia  fused  together. 
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The  ventral  chain,  which  with  its  lateral  nerves  may  be  compared 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  the  spinal  nerves,  preserves  the  primitive 
uniform  segmentation  in  most  larva?,  and  is  the  least  modified  in 
insects  with  a  free  prethorax  and  long  abdomen.  In  such  insects, 
not  only  do  the  three  large  thoracic  ganglia,  which  supply  the  wings 
and  legs  with  nerves,  remain  separate,  though  certainly  they  are 
often  strengthened  by  the  anterior  abdominal  ganglia,  but  also  a 
larger  number  of  abdominal  ganglia.  Of  the  latter,  the  last,  which  is 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  several  ganglia  and  gives  off  numerous  nerves 
to  the  ducts  of  the  generative  apparatus  and  to  the  rectum,  is  always 
distinguished  by  its  considerable  size.  The  gradually  progressing 
concentration  of  the  ventral  cord,  which  may  lie  followed  out  in  the 
larval  and  pupal  development,*  is  ex- 
plained by  the  crowding  together  of 
the  abdominal  ganglia,  as  well  as  by 
the  fusion  of  the  thoracic  ganglia.  Of 
the  latter,  those  of  the  meso-  and 
meta-thorax  first  fuse  to  a  large  pos- 
terior thoracic  mass,  which  then  fuses 
with  that  of  the  prothorax  to  form  a 
common  thoracic  mass.  When  the 
latter  is  finally  united  to  the  fused 
mass  of  the  abdominal  ganglia,  the 
highest  grade  of  concentration,  which 
is  found  in  the  Dipt  era  and  Hertiip- 
tera,  is  reached. 

The  visceral  nervous  system  is  di vie  1  <  •(  1 
into  the  system  of  the  cesophageal 
nerves  and  the  true  sympathetic.  In 
the  former  we  can  distinguish  unpaired 
and  paired  cesophageal  nerves.  The 
unpaired  system  springs  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  brain  by  two 
roots,  which  unite  in  front  to  form  the  so-called  frontal  ganglion  (fig. 
445  Gfr.)  In  its  fm-ther  course  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
it  forms  a  number  of  fine  plexuses  in  the  muscular  layer  of  that  organ 
(tig.  445).  The  paired  <esophageal  nerves  spring  on  either  side  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  brain,  and  swell  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
ii'sophagus  to  form  larger  ganglia,  which  also  supply  nerves  to  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus.  A  system  of  pale  nerves,  first  described  by  Newport 

*  Compare  especially  the  numerous  papers  of  Ed.  Brandt,  •'  Ueber  die  meta- 
morphose des  Nerrensystems." 


'IG.  41.5.— Cerebial  ganglion  and  ceso- 
phageal nerve  gauirlia  nt'  SjJiiii.r 
ligustri (after Newport).  G/V.,  Frontal 
ganglion  ;  g' ,  g',  ganglia,  of  the 
paired  cesophageal  nerves. 
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as  nervi  respiratorii  or  transversi,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  sympa- 
thetic. These  nerves  are  given  off  near  one  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
ventral  chain  from  a  median  nerve  which  runs  between  the  two 
ventral  nerve  cords,  has  a  root  in  the  ganglion,  and  sometimes  forms 
a  small  sympathetic  ganglion.  After  their  separation  they  again  form 
lateral  ganglia,  the  nerves  of  which  pass  into  the  lateral  nerves,  but 
afterwards  separate  again  from  the  latter,  and  after  forming  plexuses 
supply  the  tracheal  trunks  and  muscles  of  the  stigmata. 

Of  the  Sense  organs,  the  eyes*  attain  the  highest  grade  of  per- 
fection. The  unicorn  eal  ocelli  are  principally  present  in  larval  life, 
but  two  or  three  of  them  are  often  present  on  the  top  of  the  head  of 
fully-developed  insects  (fig.  87).  The  facetted  eyes  are  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and  are  found  in  the  fully- 
developed  insect  (fig.  85). 

Auditory  vesicles  with  otoliths  have  not  been  dis- 
covered in  insects.  Since,  however,  the  capacity  of 
perceiving  sound  can  scarcely  be  doubted  for  numerous 
insects,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  capable  of 
producing  sound,  we  are  forced  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  some  organ  for  the  perception  of  sound. 
In  fact',  in  the  springing  Orf.l«>j>tcra  apparatuses  can 
be  pointed  to  which  probably  serve  as  acoustic  organs 
for  the  perception  of  sound  waves.  In  the  Acridice 
these  are  placed  at  the  .--ides  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment  close  behind  the  metathorax  (fig.  60,  A),  in 
the  Gnjllodace  and  Locustidw  in  the  tibite  of  the 
anterior  legs,  just  beneath  the  articulation  of  the 


FIG.   4-tK.  —  Tibia 
of  the    anterior 

ley 


femom   /£„    445  \       jn  this  region  a  tracheal  trunk 
of    Loeittttt 

a  (after  dilates  between  two  lateral  membranes  so  as  to  form 

v.Graber).   Ty,  >y  vesicle,  on  which  are  spread  out  the  end  cells,  pro- 

tympanic  mem- 

brane with  oper-   vided  with  so-called  nerve  rods,  of  a  nerve  springing 

from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (fig.  447).  Peculiar 
sense  organs  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  posterior  wings  of 
beetles  and  in  the  halteres  of  fiies. 

Shining  nerve  rods  have  been  found  by  Ley  dig  in  the  nerves  of 

*  Compare  especially  Leydig,  •'  Znrn  feiuereu  Ban  iler  Arthropoden,  sowie 
Gernehs-imd  GehoroEgaue  tier  Krebs<_-  mid  Inset-ten."  Miilh-rK  Archir,  1855  and 
1860. 

H.  Grenadier,  "  Untersnchungen  liber  das  Sehorgan  der  Arthropoden." 
Gb'ttingen,  1879. 

Also  V.  Graber,  ''Die  tympanalen  Siunesorgane  der  Orthopteren/'  Wicn, 
1875. 
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the  antenna?,  the  palps,  and  legs,  under  conditions  which  render  it 
possible  that  these  nerves  have  the  value  of  tactile  nerves,  and  this  is 
the  more  probable  since  the  sense  of  touch  is  principally  discharged  by 
the  antenna'  and  the  palps  of  the  oral  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  the 
tarsal  joints  of  the  legs. 

Olfactory  organs  are  very  generally  distributed,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  developed  capability  of  tracking  which  many 
insects  possess.  It  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  certain  that  the 
surface  of  the  antenna?  is  the  seat  of  the  olfactory  sense.  Formerly, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Erichson,  the  numerous  pits  which 
are  found,  for  instance,  on  the  leaf-shaped  antenna?  of  the  Liun<'lU- 
cornia,  were  interpreted  as  olfac- 
tory pits ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to 
regard  with  Leydig  the  peculiar 
cones  and  knobs  of  the  antenna? 
which  are  connected  with  gangliated 
nerve  endings  as  olfactory  organs. 

The  reproduction  of  insects  is 
principally  sexual.  The  male  and 
female  generative  organs  are  always 
placed  in  different  individuals ;  but 
they  correspond  in  their  position  and 
parts,  and  in  their  opening  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  hind  end  of 
the  body.  The  testes  and  ovaries 
are  provided  with  paired  ducts  end- 
ing in  an  unpaired  portion  (fig.  91). 
The  first  rudiments  of  the  genital 
organs  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  embryonic 
development.  Their  development, 
however,  is  only  completed  in  the 
latest  period  of  larval  life,  or  in  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis 
during  the  pupal  stage.  In  rare  cases  the  full  development  and 
maturity  of  the  sexual  organs  is  never  completed,  as  in  the  so-called 
sexless  Ifi/iHtmojrtera  (working  bees,  ants)  and  termites,  which  are 
incapable  of  reproduction. 

The  males  and  females  are  distinguished  by  more  or  less  important 
external  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  sometimes  these 
differences  lead  to  a  marked  sexual  dimorphism.  The  males  are 
almost  always  more  slenderly  formed,  and  are  capable  of  quicker  and 


FIG.  447. — A  portion  of  the  nerve  termina- 
tion in  the  ;mterior  leg  of  Liicimtii  riri- 
illimiinii  (after  V.  Griilier).  JV,  nerve ; 
6:,  i.'Mnglion  cells;  Sf,  rods  in  the 
terminal  cells. 
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easier  movement.  They  have  larger  eyes  and  antennae,  and  their 
colours  are  brighter  and  more  striking.  When  there  is  a  pronounced 
dimorphism  the  females  are  apterous,  and  their  form  approximates  to 
that  of  the  larva  (Coccidce,  Psychidce,  Strepsiptera,  Lampijris),  while 
the  males  are  provided  with  wings. 

The  female  generative  organs  are  composed  of  paired  ovaries  and 
oviducts,  the  unpaired  oviduct,  the  vagina  and  the  external  genital 
apparatus.  The  ovaries  are  elongated  tubes,  in  which  the  eggs 
originate.  The  ova  lie  one  behind  another  in  a  single  row  like  a 
string  of  pearls,  increasing  in  size  from  the  blind  end  to  the  opening 

into  the  oviducts  (fig.  91,  a).  The 
arrangement  of    these    ovarian 
tubes     presents     extraordinary 
variations,  and  there  thus  ori- 
ginates a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent   forms    of    ovary,  which 
have  been  described  principally 
in   the  beetles  by  Stein.     The 
number    of    the    ovarian   tubes 
also    varies    exceedingly,    being 
least    in    some   Rlyncliota,   and 
then    in    the     butterflies,     the 
latter  having  on  each  side  only 
four    very  long   ovarian   tubes, 
which    are    many  times    folded 
(tig.  448).     At  their  lower  ends 
the  ovarian  tubes  on  either  side 
open  into  the  dilated  commence- 
ment of  the  oviduct,  which  joins 
with  that  of  the  other  side  to 
form   a   median   oviduct.      The 
lower  end  of  the  latter  repre- 
sents   the    vagina,    and    often 
receives,  near  the  genital  aperture,  the  ducts  of  special  cement  and 
sebaceous  glands  (yknulithe  sebacece),  the  secretion  of  which  is  used  to 
surround    and    fasten    the    eggs    which    are  about    to    be    laid.     In 
addition  to  these  glands,  the  unpaired  efferent  duct  of  the  genital 
apparatus  is  very  commonly  furnished  with  one  or  several  usually 
stalked    receptacula   seminis    (fig.   449),  in  which   the  semen,   often 
introduced    in    the    form    of    spermatophores,    retains    its    fertilizing 
properties    for    a    long  time,  sometimes    for    years,    under    the    in- 


FIG.  448.— Female  sexual  organs  of 
vrtictf  (after  Stein).  Or,  The  ovarian  tubes 
cut  off;  Sc,  receptaculum  seminis  ;m<l 
accessory  glands;  I',,,  vagina;  Sc,  bursa 
copulatrix  with  duct  leading-  to  the  oviduct ; 
Di;  glandular  appendage;  Dr',  glandula? 
sebacea? ;  S,  rectum. 
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fluence  of  the  secretion  of  an  accessory  gland.      Beneath  the  recepta- 

culum  seminis,  a  large  pouch-like  diverticulum,  the  linraa  cojmlaf /•/'.<; 

which  assumes  the  function  of  the  vagina,  is   sometimes  separated 

from  the   vagina.      In  the  butterflies  (fig.  448)  a  narrow  duct 

to  convey  the  sperm  from  this  bursa,  which 

opens  separately,  to  the  receptaculum. 

The    male    generative    organs    consist    of 

paired  testes  and    their  vasa    deferentia,    of 

a    common   ductus  ejaculatorius  and    of  the 

external    copulatory    organ    (fig.   450).     The 

testes  are  long  blind  tubes,  which  are  present 

either  singly  or   in    number  on   either  side, 

and  are  often  coiled  together  so  as  to  form  a 

seemingly    compact    brightly-coloured    body. 

They  may  also  be  united  to  form  an  unpaired 

organ    in    the    middle    line.     The    testicular 

tubes    are    prolonged  on   either   side    into  a 

usually  coiled  efferent  duct  or  vas  deferens, 

the  lower  end  of  which  dilates  considerably, 

and    may  even  swell  out  to  the  form   of    a 

vesicle    (vesicula    seminalis).     At    the    point 

where    the    two  vasa   deferentia  join   to  form   the  muscular  ductus 

ejaculatorius,  one  or  more  glandular  tubes  often  pour  their  coagulable 

secretion    into    the    latter ;     the    secretion    serving    to  form    a    case 

round  the  balls  of  spermatozoa.     The  transference  of  the  sperniato- 

phores  into  the  body  of  the  female 
is  effected  by  a  horny  tube  or 
groove  which  surrounds  the  end 
of  the  ductus  ejaculatorius.  This 
tube,  when  not  in  use,  usually  lies 
retracted  in  the  abdomen,  and 
when  protruded  is  surrounded  by 
external  organs  for  attachment 
(valves  or  pincers),  as  by  a  sheath. 
In  exceptional  cases  (Liln'Unln)  the 
copulatory  apparatus  which  serves 
to  transfer  the  sperm  is  remote 
from  the  generative  opening,  as  in 
the  male  spiders,  being  placed  on 

the  ventral  side  of  the  enlarged  second  abdominal  segment. 
Almost  all  insects  are  oviparous,  and  only  a  few,  as  the 


FIG.  -MS.— Terminal  region  of 
the  female  generative  organs 
of  Jilufcn  domegtica  (after 
Stein).  Od.  Oviduct,  Re,  the 
three  receptacula  seminis ; 
Dr,  glandular  appendages 
of  the  vagina;  Bl.  Mind 
sac-like  appendage. 


FIG.  450. Male  generative  organs  of  the 

Cockchafer ;  (after  Gegenbaur).  T,  Tes- 
tes ;  TV,  dilated  portion  of  the  seminal 
duct ;  Dr  coiled  accessory  glsind. 
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some  of  the  (J2  stride  and  of  the  Pujripara,  are  viviparous.  As  a 
rule,  the  eggs  are  laid  shortly  after  fertilization,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  development  of  the  embryo.  In  rare  cases 
the  embryo  is  already  formed  when  the  egg  is  laid.  In  the  last  case 
the  segmentation  and  formation  of  the  embryo  take  place  in  the  vagina 
(fig.  451).  The  fertilization  of  the  egg  usually  takes  place  during 
its  passage  through  the  oviduct,  at  the  place  where  the  receptaculum 
seminis  opens.  Since  the  eggs  become  invested  with  their  resistant 
cJiorion  in  the  ovarian  tubes,  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  which  they 
originate  for  the  most  part  during  the  larval  life,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  special  arrangements  which  render  possible  the 
entry  of  the  spermatozoa  and  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum.  For  this 
object  there  exist  on  the  upper  pole  of  the  egg  (the  pole  turned 
towards  the  egg-tubes  during  the  passage  of  the  egg)  one  or  more 

pores  known  as  micropyles,* 
which  pierce  the  chorion 
and  present  a  characteristic 
form  and  arrangement  (tig. 
452). 

The  ova  originate  in  the 
narrow  terminal  portion  of 
the  egg-tubes,  which  is 
often  prolonged  into  a  thin 
thread.  Here  the  growth 
of  the  egg-tube  takes  place, 
as  well  as  the  differentiation 
of  its  contents  into  egg  cells  and  ovarian  epithelium.  The  ovarian 
tubes  increase  continuously  in  diameter  towards  the  oviduct,  in 
correspondence  with  the  gradual  increase  of  size  undergone  by  the 
eggs,  which  are  arranged  one  behind  another  in  its  lumen.  Each 
egg  occupies  a  chamber,  and  obtains  an  external  resistant  mem- 
brane (c/torioH,},  which  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  which  lines  the 
chamber.  The  chorion  shows  in  its  external  markings  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  epithelium  from  which  it  was  formed. 

Besides  this  type,  which  is  found  in  Pulex  and  in  many  of  the 
Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera,  there  is  a  second  type  of  ovarian  tube, 
distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  more  complicated  structure  of  the 
ovarian  chambers.  The  lumen  of  such  egg-tubes  encloses  above  the 


'in.  451. — Female  generative  organs  of  the  viviparous 
SfelopTiagus  odium  (Pt/jiijiani)  (after  R.  Leuckart). 
Ov,  Eg-f  in  the  ovarian  tube  of  one  side;  Ut, 
uterus  ;  DI-,  the  glands  opening  into  the  uterus ; 
Tit,  vagina. 


*  Compare  K.  Leuckart.  "  Ueber  die  Mikropyle  uncl  den  feineren  Bau  der 
Schalenhaut  bei  den  Insectcn."     JI  tiller' a  Arc-hit.,  1S55. 
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ovum  a  single  (Forficula),  or  a  number  of  yolk-forming  cells  (nutri- 
tive cells),  so  that  we  can  distinguish  in  the  egg-tube  alternate  yolk 
and  germ  compartments  (rig.  453,  a  and  b).  In  rare  cases  (Aphides} 
there  is  at  the  end  of  each  egg-tube  a  common  larger  chamber  of  yolk 
cells,  which  are  connected  with  the  egg-chambers  by  means  of  "  yolk- 
cords  "  (tig.  453  c). 

Parthenogenesis  and  Heterogamy. — In  certain  insects,  partheno- 
genesis, i.e.,  spontaneous  development  of  unfertilized  ova,  has  been 
shown  to  obtain  ;  this  occurs  in  the 
Psychidce  (Psyche),  TineiJo-  (Solenobia), 
Coccidce  (Lecanium,  Aspidiotus)  and 
Chermes ;  also  in  numerous  Hymenop- 
tera,  especially  in  Bees,  Wasps,  Cynipidce, 
and  Tenthredinidce  (Nematus).  In  the 
Hymenoptera  which  live  together  in 
the  so-called  animal  communities,  male 
forms  only  are  produced  from  the  unfer- 
tilized ova,  (arrentokia).  Chermes  affords 
an  example  of  Heterogamy,  in  that  two 
different  oviparous  generations  follow 
one  another ;  a  slender  and  winged 
generation,  and  an  apterous 


summer 


generation  which  is  found  in  autumn 
and  spring  and  lives  through  the  winter : 
the  males  are,  in  most  cases,  not  yet 
known.  The  closely-allied  Aphides  (plant- 
lice),  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
present  the  phenomenon  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  them  the  summer  genera- 
tions are  very  numerous,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sexually-developed  autumn  " 

.  .  Fie;.  452.— Micropyles  (Mk)  of  insect 

generation,  which  includes  winged  males  eggs  (after  R*  Leuekart).  «, 
a.-,  well  as  the  oviparous  and  often  ap- 
terous females  (tig.  97.  <i,  />).  In  the 
spring,  viviparous  Aphides  are  developed 
from  the  fertilized  eggs.  These  are  mostly  winged  (tig.  99),  and  in 
their  organisation  closely  resemble  true  females.  Their  reproduc- 
tive organs  are,  however,  differently  constructed,  and  are  without 
the  receptaculum  seminis.  Since  they  never  copulate,  they  have 
often  been  regarded  as  asexual  forms  provided  with  germ  tubes. 


upper  part  of  the  egg-shell  of 
Aiifliomyiti;  b,  egg  of  Droxojiliili 
r,  Ihirix  •  c,  stalke.l  egg  of 
tegtaceug. 
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The  germ  apparatus,  however,  of  the  so-called  Aphide  asexual 
generation  not  only  has  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  female 
generative  apparatus  of  insects,  but  the  structure  and  mode  of  origin 
of  the  germ  seems  to  agree  so  closely  with  that  of  the  ovum  that 
the  viviparous  Aphides  must  be  considered  as  a  peculiarly  organised 
generation  of  females,  the  genital  apparatus  of  which  has  undergone 
some  simplifications  adapted  to  parthenogenesis.  However  that  may 
be,  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  case  to  call  the  ovary  the  pseudovary, 
and  the  ova  which  originate  in  it  and  are  incapable  of  fertilization, 
the  pseudova.  From  this  point  of  view  the  reproduction  of  some 


FIG.  453.— a,  Egg  tube  of  Forficnla.  Nz,  Nutritive  cells  ;  Ex,  ovum  ;  OE,  epithelium  of  the 
wall  of  the  egg  tube,  b,  Median  part  of  the  egg  tube  of  a  Moth.  Nz,  nutritive  cells  of 
the  yolk-chamber;  Ez,  ovum  in  the  germ-chamber;  H,  connective  tissue  investment, 
so-called  serosa.  c,  Egg-tube  of  Aphis  platanoides  with  three  ovarian  chamber  s(JEr — Ez") 
and  the  terminal  nutritive  chamber  with  its  cells  Nz.  Ds,  yolk  cord. 

Diptera  (Ceridomyia,  Miastor,  fig.  100),  which  can  reproduce  them- 
selves while  still  in  the  larval  stage,  may  be  explained. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  as  a  rule  outside  the 
body  of  the  mother,  and  occupies  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  the  time  of  the  year.  The  centro- 
lecithal  segmentation  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  blastoderm, 
which  surrounds  the  ovum,  and  always  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells.  A  part  of  this  blastoderm,  on  that  side  of  the  ovum  which  the 
later  history  shows  to  be  ventral,  becomes  thickened  and  sharply 
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marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  forms  the  structure  known  as  the 
ventrtif  f,lntp.,  which  constitutes  the  first  rudiment  of  the  head  and 
ventral  half  of  the  embryo. 

In  many  cases  {Hlnjin-ltota  Lil><-Util«)  the  ventral  plate  grows  out 
from  a  hill-like  thickening  of  the  blastoderm  (fig.  454)  into  the 
interior  of  the  yolk,  so  that  an  internal  ventral  plate  arises,  in  the 
formation  of  which  a  portion,  though  a  small  one,  of  the  external 
blastoderm  participates.  The  ventral  thickening,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  ventral  plate,  is  caused  by  long  columnar  cells,  and  is  at  first 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  egg;  in  Hydrophilus  the  posterior 
end  (fig.  455,  a).  Inasmuch  as  its  lateral  edges  become  elevated 


FIG.  45-k— Embryonic  development  of  Ctilo/ifcri/x  vlrgo  (after  Al.  Brandt).  «,  Commencing 
involution  of  the  ventral  plate.  The  blastoderm  was  at  first  one-layered  and  thickened  at 
the  poles.  G,  edge  of  ventral  plate,  it,  Later  stage  of  the  involution,  c,  The  embryonic 
membranes  are  developed ;  L/>,  parietal  (serosa);  La,  visceral (amnion)  layer  of  the  latter. 
(7,  The  appendages  have  sprouted  out  on  tlie  ventral  plate.  A,  Antenna  ;  Mil,  mandible ; 
M.i-',  first  maxilla ;  M.I-,  second  maxilla  (labium  or  lower  lip).  Then  follow  three  pairs  of 
legs,  c,  Eversioii  of  the  embryo  which  is  protruded  from,  the  sheath  of  the  visceral  layer. 
(',  Completion  of  the  inversion  ;  the  hind  end  of  the  body  is  free  ;  the  yolk  sac  is  on  the 
ilorsal  surface. 

and  grow  towards  one  another  (fig.  455,  b,c),  the  thickened  ventral 
plate  first  assumes  the  form  of  a  groove,  and  then,  after  the  fusion  of 
the  lateral  edges,  becomes  a,  canal,  the  lumen  of  which  is  soon 
obliterated.  The  roof  only  of  this  canal  corresponds  to  the  epiblast. 
while  the  cells  of  its  floor  and  its  sides  give  rise  to  the  first  rudiment 
of  the  mesoblast.  At  the  edge  of  the  so-called  ventral  plate,  fresh 
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folds  are  then  formed  ;    these  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  embryonic 
membranes,   which  are   so  characteristic  of  insect  development.     In 


FIG.  455.— Development  of  the  embryo  of  HyilroplMug  piceus  (after  Kowalevski).  a,  Shield- 
like  ventral  plate  with  raised  edges.  It,  The  edges  are  already  growing  together  in  the 
middle,  c,  The  groove  is  almost  entirely  closed,  d,  The  tail  fold  of  the  embryonic 
membranes  has  grown  over  the  posterior  end  of  the  closed  groove  and  is  gradually 
extending  forward ;  Am,  Amnion.  e,  The  embryonic  membranes  have  almost  entirely 
grown  over  the  embryo,  f,  The  embryonic  rudiment  beneath  the  completely  closed  mem- 
branes ;  with  seventeen  primitive  segments  :  El,  Procephalic  lobes ;  A,  antennse.  g,  The 
ventral  plate  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  bi-lobed  upper  lip 
is  present,  also  the  antenna?,  (A )  the  jaws,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  legs;  rudimentary 
appendages  are  present  on  the  seventh  segment  as  prominences.  On  the  abdominal 
segments  there  are  round  invaginations,  the  first  rudiments  of  trachese  ;  there  is  a 
longitudinal  groove  from  mouth  to  anus.  //,  The  ventral  plate  covers  the  whole  ventral 
surface  of  the  ovum  ;  the  openings  of  the  invagiuations  (stigmata)  have  become  small ; 
rudimentary  extremities  are  still  present  on  the  first  abdominal  segment.  The  ganglia 
of  the  ventral  chain  have  appeared.  !,  Viewed  from  the  dorsal  surface  the  so-called 
dorsal  plate  has  closed  up  to  a  tube ;  Oe  is  its  opening.  fr,  The  embryo  just  before- 
hatching  seen  from  the  ventral  side. 

Hydrophilus  these   folds  grow  together  over  the  ventral  plate  from 
behind   forwards,  and  fuse  with  one  another,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an 
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external  and  internal  membrane,  the  former  being  called  the  serous 
membrane,   and   the  latter  the  amnion   (fig.  455,  d,  e). 

Simultaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  appearance  of  the 
membranes  (in  other  oases  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development)  the 
ventral  plate  becomes  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  the 
yerminal  bands,  which  become  divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into 
segments  (up  to  17).  First  of  all  three  cephalic  segments,  on  which 
the  oi-al  appendages  are  subsequently  developed,  make  their  appear- 
ance behind  the  procephalic  lobes,  which  bear  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  antenna?.  Behind  these  the  rest  of  the  primitive  segments 
(mesoblastic  somites]  are  successively  marked  off. 

Inasmuch  as  the  germinal  bands  become  strongly  contracted,  their 
dorsally  bent  round,  terminal  portion  becomes  drawn  more  and  more 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  egg,  while  their  lateral  parts  gradually 
grow  round  the  yolk  to  form  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo 
(fig.  455,  /,  (j,  />).  With  these  changes  the  body  of  the  embryo 
has  assumed  a  closed  form  ;  it  now  possesses  mouth  and  anus,  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  internal 
organs  and  the  external  appen- 
dages of  the  segments,  and  is  soon 
ready  to  escape  from  the  egg  and 
begin  its  independent  life. 

In    Hydrophilus   and    the    Phry-       FlG-  456.— ^wAn«  larva  with  rudimentary 
.  ,.  ..„  .      .    '  wings  and  mask. 

gamace,     peculiar     differentiations 

appear  on  the  dorsal  surface,  giving  rise  to  a  dorsal  plate,  which  later 

on  becomes  folded,  so  as  to  form  a  dorsal  canal  (fig.  455,  i). 

The  post-embryonic  development  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  by  means 
of  metamorphosis,  the  form,  organization  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
young  animal,  after  hatching,  being  different  from  that  of  the 
sexually  adult  animal.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  forms,  the  partly 
parasitic  Aptera,  both  sexes  of  which  are  without  wings,  that  the 
young  leave  the  egg  as  perfect  animals  (Insecta  ametabola}. 

In  those  insects  which  pass  through  a  metamorphosis,  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  transformation  differs  greatly,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  complete  and  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  which  was 
formerly  employed,  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  justified. 

In  the  case  of  the  incomplete  metamorphosis  (Rhynchota,  Orthopt&ra) 
the  development  of  the  larva  into  the  perfect  winged  insect  presents 
a  number  of  stages,  during  which  the  larva  is  capable  of  free  locomo- 
tion and  of  nourishing  itself.  During  these  stages,  which  are  marked 
by  successive  ecdyses,  it  gradually  acquires  wings  and  increases  in  size, 
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the  rudiments  of  the  generative  organs  are  further  developed,  and  it 
becomes  more  and  more  like  the  winged  insect.  In  the  simplest  case 
the  mode  of  life  and  the  organization  of  the  young  larvae  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  sexually  adult  animal,  as  for  instance  in  the 
Hem/iptera  and  Orihoptera  genuina,  but  in  other  cases  the  adult  and 
larva  may  differ  considerably,  although  not  so  much  so  as  in  insects 
with  complete  metamorphosis  ;  for  instance,  the  larvjv  of  the 
Ephemeridse  and  the  Libellulidae  live  in  another  medium  and  increase 
in  size  under  different  conditions  of  nourishment  (fig.  456). 

The  metamorphosis  is  only  said  to  be  complete  in  those  forms  in 
which  the  larva  passes  through  a  quiescent  stage,  in  which  it  is 
known  as  a  pupa  and  does  not  take  nourishment.  With  this  stage 


FIG.  457.— Metamorphosis  of  Slhirit  IUIM  -ruli*  (a'.ler  Fa'n-e).    «,  First  larval  form.    It,  Second 
larval  form.     <•,   Pseudo-pupa,     d,  Third  larval  form.     <-,  Pupa. 

the  larval  life  ends  and  the  life  of  the  winged  insect  (Imago)  begins. 
The  larvae  of  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  differ  from  the 
sexual  animal  to  such  an  extent  in  mode  of  life  and  nourishment,  in 
the  form  of  the  body  and  in  the  whole  organization,  that  though  the 
parts  of  the  body  peculiar  to  the  winged  insect  are  prepared  and 
established  in  larval  life,  yet  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  quiescence, 
in  a  certain  sense  a  second  embryonic  period,  seems  necessary,  during 
which  the  essential  alterations  of  the  internal  organs,  as  well  as  the 
consolidation  of  the  newly-established  external  parts,  are  effected 
(hyper metamorphosis,  Meloidse,  fig.  457). 

In  the  form  of   their  body  and   the  homonomous  segmentation, 
the    larvae   recall    Annelids,    with    which    thev    also    often    have    in 
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common  the  uniform  segmentation  of  the  ganglionic  chain.  Never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that  only  a  proportionately  few  of  the 
larval  forms  have  preserved  the  primitive  form,  and  have  a  phylo- 
genetic  significance  (Ortlioptera),  In  most  cases  the  insect  larva?  owe 
theii1  special  peculiarities  to  secondary  adaptations.  In  exceptional 
cases,  the  metamorphosis  may  be  distinguished  by  quite  special  larval 
forms,  as  for  instance  in  the  Pteromalina  (Platygaster,  Teleas),  the 
eggs  of  which  are  laid  in  other  insect  larva1  (rig.  458). 

The  lowest,  usually  parasitic  larva-  are  quite  vermiform,  and  are 
without  limbs  or  a  .separate  head,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the 
anterior  rings  of  the  body  (miajyot*  of  Diptera  and  of  numerous 


FIG.  458. — Larval  forms  of  three  species  of  Plafi/yngfer  (after  Ganin).  a,  I,  c,  Cyclops-like 
larval  stages  with  claw-like  jaws,  cephalothoracic  shield  and  abdomen,  d,  Second  larval 
stage,  e.  Third  larval  stage. 

Hymenoptera,  rig.  66,  «).  In  other  cases  there  is  indeed  a  separate 
cephalic  region,  but  the  following  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments 
are  entirely  without*  appendages.  The  larva?  of  the  Neuroptera,  of 
many  beetles,  of  the  TentJiredintflte  and  butterflies  (caterpillars),  have, 
on  the  contrary,  jointed  appendages  on  their  three  free  thoracic  seg- 
ments, and  frequently  also  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rudimentary 
appendages,  the  so-called  prolegs,  on  their  abdomen.  There  are  two 
rudimentary  antenna?  on  the  heads  of  these  larva?,  and  a  varying 
number  of  simple  eyes.  The  mouth  parts  are,  as  a  rule,  adapted 
for  luting,  even  when  the  adult  animal  has  a  suctorial  tube,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mandibles,  they  ai-e  usually  rudimentary.  The 
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mode  of  nourishment  of  the  larvae  varies  very  greatly  ;  but  their  diet 
is  for  the  most  part  vegetable,  which  stands  in  great  abundance 
at  the  disposal  of  the  quickly-growing  body.  The  larva  usually 
undergoes  four  or  five,  rarely  a  greater  number  of  moults,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  growth  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  the  winged 
insect,  not  in  all  cases  by  the  direct  transformation  of  parts  already 
present,  but  sometimes  only  after  essential  processes  of  new 
formation. 

In  this  respect,  however,  there  are  considerable  differences,  the 
extremes  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Diptera  by  the  genera 
Corethra  and  Musca.  In  the  case  of  Gorethra,  the  larval  segments 
and  the  appendages  of  the  head  are  transformed  directly  into  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  perfect  insect,  while  after  the  last  larval 
ecdysis  the  limbs  and  wings  are  formed  from  the  imagined  discs. 
The  imaginal  discs  are  derived  from  the  hypodermis  of  the  larva. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  other 
systems  of  organs  pass  unaltered,  or  with 
but  little  alteration,  into  those  of  the 
adult  animal.  The  thoracic  muscles,  on 
the  contrary,  originate  as  fresh  formations 
from  rows  of  cells  already  established  in 
the  egg.  With  these  slight  changes,  the 
FIG.  458./— imago  of  piatyga*ter  active  life  of  the  pupa  and  the  small  de- 

( after  Ganin).  „     ,        „       ,      , 

velopment  ot  the  rat  body  are  in  necessary 

correlation.  In  Musca,  on  the  contrary,  the  pupa  of  which  is  quiescent 
and  enclosed  in  a  firm  barrel-shaped  membrane  and  contains  a  large  fat 
body,  the  body  of  the  adult  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  abdomen, 
arises  by  extensive  transformations  of  the  larva.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  developed  from  imaginal  discs,  which,  already  established  in  the 
egg,  become  developed  in  the  larva  on  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
nerves  or  tracheae.  It  is  not  until  the  pupal  stage  that  these  discs 
grow  together,  and  give  rise  to  the  head  and  thorax.  Every  thoracic 
segment  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  discs  (a  dorsal  and  a  ventral), 
the  appendages  of  which  represent  the  later  wings  and  legs.  All  the 
systems  of  organs  of  the  larvae  are  said  to  undergo  a  disruption 
during  the  protracted  pupal  stage  as  a  result  of  the  (recently, 
however,  contested)  process  of  so-called  histolysis,  and  are  replaced 
by  new  formations  by  aid  of  the  fat  body  and  the  granular  spheres 
arising  from  the  latter. 

When  the  larva  has  attained  a  certain  size  and  degree  of  develop- 
ment,   i.e.,    when    it   is   fully   grown   and    provided    with    the    food 
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material  required  for  its  future  changes,  in  the  form  of  the  enormously 
developed  fat  body,  it  is  ready  to  enter  on  the  pupal  stage.  The 
larvst  of  many  insects  prepare  above  or  below  the  ground,  by  means 
of  their  spinning  glands,  a  protective  web,  in  which,  after  casting 
their  skin,  they  enter  the  pupal  stage  (Chrysalis).  The  external 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  winged  insect  either  lie  against  the  common 
horny  skin  of  the  pupa,  so  that  they  are  recognizable  as  such 
(Lepidoptera,  piipa  obtectci),  or  they  already  stand  out  freely  from  the 
body  (Coleoptera,  pupa  libera).  This  distinction  is,  however,  an  un- 
important one,  since  in  the  first  case  the  limbs  are  free  just  after  the 
ecdysis,  and  are  only  cemented  afterwards  by  the  hardening  cuticular 
layer.  If  the  pupa  remains  enclosed  by  the  last  larval  skin  (Mus- 
ci<l,i')  it  is  termed  pupa  coarctata. 

In  all  cases  the  body  of  the  winged  insect  lies  with  its  external 
parts  sharply  marked  in  the  pupa,  and  the  special  object  of  the  pupal 
life  is  to  complete  the  changes  of  the  internal  organisation  and  the 
maturity  of  the  sexual  organs.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 
winged  insect  bursts  the  pupal  skin,  forces  its  way  out  by  means  of 
antenna?,  wings  and  legs,  and  expands  those  parts  which  have  been 
folded  together,  under  the  influence  of  violent  inspirations,  by  which 
the  trachea?  become  filled  with  air.  The  chitinous  covering  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  the  urinary  secretion  which  has  accumulated 
during  the  pupal  sleep  is  ejected  from  the  rectum,  and  the  insect 
is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  sexually  adult 
animal. 

The  mode  of  life  of  insects  is  so  varied  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  a  general  account  of  it.  The  diet  is  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  is  taken  in  the  most  varied  forms,  either  solid  or  fluid,  and 
fresh  or  decaying.  Plants  are  especially  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects-  and  their  larva?,  and  there  exists,  perhaps,  no  Phaneroga/ni 
which  does  not  afford  nourishment  to  one  or  more  species  of  insects. 
On  the  other  hand,  insects  seem  useful  or  even  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  vegetable  world,  for  in  many  cases — e.y.,  many  flies, 
bees,  and  butterflies — they  bring  about  fertilization  by  carrying  the 
pollen  to  the  stigmata  of  flowers. 

The  complex,  often  marvellous,  and  apparently  intelligent  actions 
performed  by  insects  correspond  to  the  perfection  with  which  the 
vegetative  organs  discharge  their  functions.  Such  actions  are 
largely  carried  out  instinctively  by  the  mechanism  of  the  organi- 
sation, but  they  certainly  in  part  depend  upon  psychical  processes, 
since  they  presuppose  memory  and  judgment,  in  connection  with 
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the  highly-developed  perceptive  powers  of  the  sense  organs.  The 
animal  enters  the  world  with  instinct,  but,  in  order  to  perform  acts 
depending  on  memory  and  judgment,  it  must  fir.st  acquire  the 
necessary  psychical  conditions  by  sense  perceptions  and  experience 
(bees}.  In  the  inherited  organisation  are  latent  all  those  capabilities 
which  have  been  acquired  in  the  gradual  processes  of  phylogenetic 
modifications  and  at  the  expense  of  psychical  forces,  and  have,  at 
last,  as  the  result  of  frequent  use,  become  automatic  and  a 
pure  mechanical  property  of  the  organism, 

The  instinctive  and  psychical  manifestations  tend  directly  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  by  providing  ways  and  means  for  the 
acquisition  of  food  and  for  protection,  but  there  is  a  special  instinct 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  and  the  care  of  the  young. 
The  most  simple  example  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  judicious 
deposition  of  the  eggs  in  protected  localities,  and  on  plants  suitable 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  just-hatched  animal.  The  actions  of  the 
mother  become  more  complicated  in  those  cases  in  which  the  larvae 
develop  in  specially  prepared  places,  and  have,  as  soon  as  hatched,  to 
meet  with  the  requisite  amount  of  suitable  nutritive  material  (tiphex 
sabulosa).  But  most  wonderful  are  the  instincts  of  some  of  the 
Orthoptera  and  Hymenoptera,  which  concern  themselves  about  the 
fate  of  their  young  after  they  are  hatched  and  carry  nourishment  to 
them  during  their  growth.  In  such  cases  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals become  associated  together  for  the  common  welfare  in  the 
so-called  animal  communities,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  division  of 
labour  among  the  different  members;  males,  females  and  sexually 
aborted  forms  or  neuters  (termites,  ants,  wasps,  bees). 

Some  insects  are  capable  of  producing  sounds,*  which  we  must 
in  part  regard  as  the  expression  of  an  internal  disposition.  We 
cannot,  however,  thus  regard  the  buzzing  sounds  produced  during 
flight  by  Hymenoptera  and  Diptzm  (vibration,  of  wings  and  of  the 
foliaceous  appendages  within  the  tracheae),  or  the  sounds  like  those 
of  a  rattle  which  are  produced  in  numerous  beetles  by  the  friction  of 
certain  body  segments  against  one  another  (pronotum  and  mesonotum 
of  the  JjOffneUicornia)  or  with  the  inner  sides  of  the  wing-covers, 
although  it  is  possible  that  such  sounds  are  of  some  use  for  defence 
against  hostile  attacks.  Peculiar  vocal  organs,  which  produce  sounds 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  females,  are  found  in  the  male 
Cicada  on  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  males  of  the  Gryllidoe  and 

*  H.  Landois,  "Die  Ton-mid  Stimmappjivate  der  lusecten.''     Leipzig.  ISliT. 
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at  the  ba.>e  of  the  anterior  wings.  Both  sexes  of  the 
also  produce  similar  though  feebler  chirping  sound>,  by 
rubbing  the  femora  of  the  posterior  legs  against  the  edge  of  the  wing- 
covers. 

Insects  are  almost  universally  distributed,  from  the  equator  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  vegetation  ;  certainly  with  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  species,  and  in  their  size  and  beauty  of  colour. 
Some  forms  are  truly  cosmopolitan,  e.<j.,  Vanessa  runlvi.  Fossil 
nsects  are  found  in 
increasing  numbers  of 
species,  from  the  car- 
boniferous formation  to 
the  tertiary  period.  The 
best  preserved  are  those 
enclosed  in  amber  and 
the  impressions  in  the 
lithographic  slate. 

()r<l?i-  1. — TIIYSANURA* 
(including  COLLEM- 
BOLA). 


Win  (/less  insects, 
Jiairi/  or  sea///  1><><l ;/  c»rer- 
i HI/  :  n-itli  rudimentary 
masticating  mouth  part* 
mill  setiform  anal  fila- 
ments, /rhic/t  mai/  w/vv 
as  a  springing  appara- 
tus, at  tin1  cinl  of  the 

ten-segmented  abdomen. 
Development  w  itJi  <>  H  t 
mettimorpJiosis. 

The  Thysanura  seem  to  have  preserved  most  completely  the 
primitive  character  of  the  oldest  insect  form*.  The  elongated 
Cam poil i<la-  particularly  recall  certain  Myriapods,  especially  since 
they  may  have  rudimentary  feet  on  the  abdomen  (tig.  459,  a,  !>). 
On  this  account  the  Ca/npoiliila'  have  been  regarded  a>  ancestral 


FIG.  459.—  rt,  Citmpodea  xtajihylinut  (after  J.  Luliliock). 
b,  Anterior  half  of  the  body  of  C.  Fnigili*  (after 
Palmen).  Tr,  Trachea;  S,  stigmata;  P,  legs;  I",  rudi- 
mentary aluliuiiiual  feet. 


*  John  Lubbock.  "  Monograph  of  the  Collernbola  and  Thysanurn." 
1873. 
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forms  of  the  insects.  The  head  bears  tolerably  long  setiform  an- 
tennse,  and,  as  a  rule,  aggregated  ocelli,  in  place  of  the  facetted 
eyes.  The  mouth-parts  consist  of  mandibles  and  maxilla?,  which 
can  be  retracted  into  a  sort  of  atrium.  In  this  case  an  apparatus 
for  attachment  with  gland  is  often  present  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  first  abdominal  segment.  Trachea?  are  completely  absent 
in  many  Collembola  (Podura),  while  in  Gampodea  they  present 
very  simple  relations.  There  are  only  three  pairs  of  stigmata, 
and  the  trunks  which  spring  from  them  'do  not  anastomose.  On 

the  penultimate  abdominal  segment  there 
are  often  setiform  filaments,  which  when 
forcibly  bent  ventralwards  serve  as  a 
springing  apparatus  (springing  fork  fig. 
460,  a). 

Fam.  Campodidse  (fi.tr.  45'.)).  The  body  is 
elongated,  and  the  abdomen  has  ten  segments 
and  ends  with  two  filaments.  Japi/.r  f/igas  Br., 
Cyprus.  ./.  xolifiigux  Hal.,  Cumpodca  sta-phylimis 
Westw. 

Fam.  Poduridae,  spring-tails  (fig.  4(iO,  a).  The 
body  is  stout,  globular,  or  elongated.  The  ab- 
domen is  usually  reduced  to  a  few  segments, 
and  has  a  ventral  organ  for  attachment,  and 
ends  with  a  long,  ventrally-bent  fork,  used  in 
springing.  Smyntltunts  sl-giui-tiis  Latr.,  Podura 
titjitatica  Deg. 

Fam.  :  Lepismidae  (fig.  4(50,  Z»).  Body  arched, 
elongated,  and  thickly  covered  with  metallic 
shining  scales.  The  abdomen  has  ten  segments, 
and  terminates  with  a  long  median  seta  and  two 
weaker  lateral  setea;.  Lephma  xnccharlna  L., 
Mac Jt  Ills  polijpoda  L. 

Order  '2. — ORTHOPTERA.* 


ft 


FIG.  460. — a,  Podura.  cillosa. 
b,  Lepiainn  saccharinn  (regne 
animal). 


Insects  with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis, 
with  two  usually  unequal  pairs  of  ^o^nys. 
Jaws  adapted  for  bitiny. 

The  name  of  this  order,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  wings,  is 
by  no  means  suitable  for  all  the  forms  included,  and  a  very  great 
variety  prevails,  both  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  the  internal 


*  A.  Serville,  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Insectes  Orthopteres."     Paris,  1839. 
T.  De  Charpentier,  "  Orthoptera  descripta  et  depicta. "     Leipzig,  1841. 
L.  H.  Fischer,  "Orthoptera  Europjea."     Leipzig,  1853. 
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organisation.  The  head  usually  bears  long,  multiarticulate  antenna?, 
facetted  eyes  of  considerable  size,  and  also  simple  eyes.  The  oral  ap- 
paratus is  adapted  for  masticating  and  biting.  On  the  under-lip 
(labiuinr)  the  four  lobes,  and  sometimes  also  their  supports  (stipites), 
remain  separate  from  one  another.  The  prothorax,  the  size  of  which 
is  very  variable,  is  always  freely  moveable,  and  separated  from  the 
mesothorax  by  an  articulation.  The  form  and  structure  of  the 
wings  is  extraordinarily  variables.  The  anterior  wings  frequently 
have  the  form  of  coriaceous  wing  covers,  or,  at  any  rate,  are 
.stronger  and  thicker  than  the  larger  posterior  wings,  which  can 
be  folded  together.  In  other  cases,  both  pairs  of  wings  are  similarly 
formed  and  have  a  net-like  appearance,  like  those  of  the  Neuroptera. 
The  legs  also  vary  in  their  form,  the  tarsus  consisting  rarely  of  two, 
usually  of  three,  four  or  five  joints. 

The  abdomen  usually  preserves  the  full  number  of  segments,  and 
ends  with  caudal  appendages  having  the  form  of  pincers,  stylets, 
filaments  or  setae ;  ten  segments  usually  take  part  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  genital  opening  being  on  the  ninth,  and  the  anus  on  the 
tenth.  On  the  abdomen  of  the  female  there  is  sometimes  an 
ovipositor  (Saltatoria).  This  springs  from  the  penultimate  and 
antepenultimate  segment,  and  consists  on  either  side  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  valve,  and  an  inner  spinous  rod  lying  on  the  upper 
valve  and  passing  along  a  groove  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
valve. 

Many  Orthoptera  have  a  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  which  may 
be  called  a  crop,  and  a  gizzard  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  chylific 
ventricle,  which  often  has  some  caeca!  appendages  at  its  anterior 
end.  The  salivary  glands  are  often  extraordinarily  large,  and  are 
provided  with  a  vesicular  reservoir.  The  number  of  the  Malpighian 
vessels  is,  with  a-  few  exceptions,  very  considerable.  The  ventral 
ganglionic  cord  presents  three  larger  thoracic  ganglia,  and  five,  six, 
or  seven  smaller  abdominal  ganglia.  Some  Orthoptera  possess  tym- 
panic auditory  organs.  The  generative  organs  consist,  as  a  rule,  of 
.numerous  egg  tubes  and  testicular  sacs.  Large  glands  open  into 
their  efferent  ducts.  A  bursa  copulatrix  is  absent. 

All  Orthoptera  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  two 
sexes  are  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  differences  of  the  external 
copulatory  organs  and  by  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  but  sometimes  by 
the  size  of  the  wings  (Periplaneta),  or  by  the  absence  of  the  wings 
in  the  female  (Heteroganiia,  Pneumora) ;  and  in  the  jumping  Orthop- 
tera (Saltatoria}  by  the  development  of  a  voice  organ  on  the  body  of 
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the  male.  The  chirping  sounds  produced  by  this  organ  probably 
serve  to  call  the  female  to  the  place,  and  to  excite  her  to  copulation. 
The  female  also,  in  rare  cases,  has  the  voice  apparatus  perfectly 
developed  (Ep/iippigera  among  the  Locustidce).  The  eggs  are  laid 
under  very  various  conditions — sometimes  in  the  earth,  sometimes  on 
external  objects  in  air  in  damp  places,  or  in  water.  The  em- 
bryonic development  has  been  most  accurately  traced  out  in  the 
Libellulidrr,  in  which  an  internal  ventral  plate  is  formed.  The  larva? 
of  the  winged  forms  leave  the  egg  without  any  trace  of  wings,  and 
either  agree  with  the  sexual  animal  in  mode  of  life  and  form  of  body, 
excepting  in  the  number  of  joints  on  the  antenna?  and  of  the  corneal 
facets,  or  differ  from  it  considerably  in  these  relations  (Ephemer'nln . 
Libellulidce)  in  that  they  live  in  quite  another  medium.  Most  of 

them,  in  the  fully  developed 
state,  feed  on  fruits  and  leaves, 
and  a  few  on  animal  substances. 


Sub-order  1. — Orthoptera 
genuina. 

Front  wings  small  and  hard, 
sometimes  coriaceous  for  the 
protection  of  the  hind  wings 
and  the  back.  The  hind  wings 
are  membranous  and  broad,  and 
can  be  folded  together  longi- 


FIG.    461.— a,    Forftciiln    iniricnliirin.     I, 
orientulis  $  (rescue  a.nimal). 


'""  tudinally.  The  maxilla-  with 
horny  internal  lobe  toothed  at 
the  point  and  covered  by  the  helmet-shaped  membranous  outer  lobe 
(yafea),  with  five-jointed  palp.  The  appendages  of  the  last  abdominal 
segment  are  developed  ;  the  inferior  stylets  are  sometimes  wanting. 
The  females  often  have  an  ovipositor.  The  larva?  always  feed  on  solid 
substances  and  always  live  on  land. 

Tribe  1.    Cursoria.     With  running  legs. 

Fam  :  Forficulidae,  Earwigs  (Dermatoptera).  Elongated  bod}-,  with  four 
unequal  wings,  of  which  the  anterior  are  short  horny  wing-covers,  which  lie 
horizontally  on  the  body  and  cover  the  thin  membranous  hind  wings,  which  can 
be  folded  by  means  of  joints  (fig.  4iil,  it).  The  abdomen  has  nine  segments  and 
ends  with  a  pincer,  the  arms  of  which  arc  strongly  curved  in  the  male.  They 
feed  on  vegetable  matters,  especially  on  fruit,  and  conceal  themselves  by  day  in 
their  haunts,  from  which  they  emerge  at  dusk.  Forfii'nla  tinriculnria  L.,  Labi- 
tin r<i  i/ii/iintt'ii  Fabr. 
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Fani.  Blattidae.  The  l.n>dy  Hat,  elongated  oval,  with  a  broad  shield-like 
prothurax.  long  multiarticulate  antenna;  and  powerful  locomotory  legs,  with 
spiny  tibias  arid  five-jointed  tarsi.  The  head  is  covered  by  the  large  pm- 
tlmracic  shield  and  is  as  a  rule  without  ocelli.  External  lobe  twice  as  large  as 
the  internal.  The  front  wings  are  large  wing-covors  which  overlap  one  another, 
but  these,  together  with  the  hind  wings,  may  be  absent  in  the  female  (IL'tern- 
f/niiiid')  or  in  both  sexes.  They  live  on  solid  animal  matter  and  avoid  the  light 
iii  the  day.  living  in  dark  hiding-places.  Many  species  are  distributed  overall 
the  world,  and  in  great  numbers  cause  much  damage  in  bakeries  and  storehouses. 
The  tropical  forms  arc  especially  large.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  cases  a 
short  time  before  the  hatching  of  the  young.  These  capsules  in  Pcrlplnncta. 
crii  ntalix  enclose  about  forty  eggs,  arranged  in  two  rows.  In  this  animal 
the  metamorphosis  is  said  to  last  four  years.  Pcrlpla/ii'ta  oriental  ix  L. , 
common  cockroach,  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
(tig.  4<»1,  1:>).  P.  anit'rlcaiia  Fabr..  Blafta  l/ijwnic/t  L..  B.  germanica  Fabr. 

Tribe  2.  Gressoria.     With  ambulatory  legs. 

Fam.  Mantidae  (Fangheuschrecken').  Anterior  predatory  legs,  the  jagged 
tibire  of  which  can  be  folded  against  the  toothed  femora.  They  prey  on  other 
in-ects.  and  inhabit  warm  and  hot  countries  :  only  the  smaller  species  extend 


FIG.  162. —  U-rt/llufaljiH  culyitris  (regne  animal). 

to  South  Europe.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  clumps  on  plants,  and  surround 
them  with  a  tough  secretion,  which  hardens  so  as  to  form  a  capsule.  This 
secretion  is  produced  by  the  filiform  appendages  of  the  oviduct.  Mantis 
rrlif/itwt  L..  praying  insect,  in  South  Europe. 

Fam.  Phasmidse  (Gespenstheuschreeken).  The  body  elongated,  as  a  rule 
linear,  with  long  ambulatory  legs.  The  tarsi  have  five  joints,  and  bear  a  large 
lobe  for  attachment  between  the  terminal  claws.  Wing-covers  and  wings  are 
often  rudimentary  or  altogether  wanting.  The  anal  processes  are  not  jointed. 
They  live  in  the  tropics  and  feed  on  leaves.  The  wingless  forms  resemble  dried 
twigs,  the  winged  dried  leaves.  Jtarfci-ia  calamus  Fabr..  Surinam.  Phasma 
fiixclatinn  Gray,  Brasil.  Phi/U'imn  xircifolium  L.,  East  Indies. 

Tribe  3.  Saltatoria.     With  jumping  legs. 

I 

Fam.  Acridiidas  (Grasshoppers).  With  short  filiform  antenme.  The  an- 
terior wings  are  stiff  and  only  a  little  broader  than  the  anterior  division  of 
the  hind  wings,  which  during  quiescence  are  folded  up  like  a  fan  and  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  front  wings.  The  auditory  organs  lie  on  either  side  on 
the  metathorax.  The  female  has  no  projecting  ovipositor,  but  has  an  upper 
and  lower  genital  valve,  each  composed  of  two  horny  stylets.  The  males  can 
produce  a  chirping  sound  by  rubbing  the  toothed  internal  edge  of  the  posterior 
femora  against  the  projecting  nervures  of  the  wing-covers.  In  the  female,  also, 
this  stridulating  apparatus  is  present,  though  in  a.  rudimentary  form,  and  not 
more  developed  than  in  the  male  larvie.  The  females  of  many  species  are  able 
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to  produce  weak  chirping  sounds.  They  live  principally  in  fields,  meadows 
and  mountains,  the  larvte  being  present  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  sexual 
animals  in  late  summer  and  in  autumn.  They  fly  with  a  rattling  sound,  and 
as  a  rule,  only  for  short  distances.  They  feed  on  plants.  Tettl.e  sululata  L., 
T.  Mpunetata  Charp..  (Ed'qwda  m'ujratoria  L.,  South  and  East  Europe. 
Enormous  swarms  migrate  together,  and  distribute  themselves  in  corn-fields, 
causing  much  damage.  Acridit/m  t  atari  cum-  L.,  South  Europe. 

Fam.  Locustidae  (Laubheuschrecken).  The  body  is  elongated  and  usually 
coloured  grass  green  or  brown.  The  antennas  are  very  slender,  and  the  wing 
covers  usually  lie  vertically  on  the  body.  The  auditory  organs  are  in  the  tibia 
of  the  front  legs.  The  females  have  a  projecting  sabre-shaped  ovipositor,  which 
consists  of  a  right  and  left  double  valve  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments ; 
between  the  valves  there  is,  on  either  sida,  a  style  which  arises  on  the  ninth 
segment.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  earth  in  late  summer  or  in  autumn, 
and  there  pass  the  winter.  The  larvae  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  after 

many  months  develop  into  the 
winged  sexual  animal  late  in 
the  summer.  The  Locustidce 
live  in  forests  and  bushes,  or 
in  fields  on  the  tops  of  grass 
stalks  and  shrubs.  Lociista  r  iri- 
dissima  L.,  L.  cantaiis  Oharp.. 
Switzerland.  Ephijyyig&ra  j/er- 
forata  Ross.,  Italy  and  South 
Germany. 

Fam.  Gryllidae  (Grabheu- 
schrecken).  Of  thick  cylindrical 
body  form,  with  thick  free  head. 
Antennae  usually  long  and  seti- 
form  ;  wing  covers  (anterior 
wings)  short,  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  the  hind  wings,  when 
rolled  up.  project  far  beyond 
them.  The  anterior  legs  are 
sometimes  digging  feet. 
The  male  gives  rise  to  shrill  chirping  sounds  by  rubbing  his  two  wing-covers, 
which  present  the  same  structure,  against  each  other,  and  these  sounds  probably 
attract  the  female.  During  copulation  the  male  attaches  to  the  female 
genital  opening  a  spermatophore.  which,  as  in  the  Crustacea,  is  carried  about 
till  it  is  empty.  The  females  have  a  straight  cylindrical  ovipositor,  which  is 
spindle-shaped  at  the  end  ;  more  rarely  they  are  without  an  ovipositor.  The 
GryllidcB  mostly  live  beneath  the  earth  in  holes  and  passages,  and  feed  on  roots 
and  animal  matters.  The  larvaj  are  hatched  in  summer  and  pass  the  winter  in 
the  earth.  Gnjllotalpn  nilgarix  Latr..  mole  cricket  (fig.  462).  In  gardens  and 
fields  ;  very  harmful.  They  lay  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  eggs,  which  they 
place,  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  plastered  earth,  at  the  end  of  their  subterranean 
passages.  Gri/JlHx  ratiqu-xtrix  L.,  field-cricket  (fig.  4t>3).  G.  domrsticvs  L.. 
house-cricket.  G.  xylrrxtrix.  Fabr. 

Sub-order  2. — Orthoptera  Pseudo-Neuroptera. 
The    winys    thin    and    membranous,   both    pairs   being   .similarly 


FIG.  463. — Grryllus  cunijifsfriis  <$  (regne  animal). 
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constructed.  The}-  usually  cannot  be  folded  together,  and  possess  a 
network  of  nervures  more  or  less  close. 

Tribe  1.  Physopoda.  The  body  small,  narrow  and  flat,  with 
tolerably  similar  wings,  covered  with  delicate  hairs.  The  mandibles 
arc  setiform,  and  the  mouth  parts  are  suctorial. 

Fain.  Thri^siiltf,  'Ihr'qix  jifii/xtij»ts  L.,  found  in  the  flowers  of  cbickoiy. 

Tribe  2.  Corrodentia.  Wings  with  few  nervures,  and  sometimes 
quite  without  transverse  nervures.  The  head  has  strong  mandibles 
with  toothed  internal  edges.  The  first  maxillae  with  hooked  masti- 
catory portion,  the  point  of  which  is  furnished  with  two  teeth,  and 
with  membranous  external  lobe.  The  Corrodentia  feed  on  dried 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Fain.  Psocidae.  booklice.  Troctcx  •jntlsatorlus  L..  found  in  collections  of 
insects  and  between  papers.  Paoi-ux  domestic  us  Burm..  Px.  xtrii/nxiin  Curt. 

Fam.  Termitidse.*  white  ants.  The  antenna?  have  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
joints,  with  two  ocelli 
in  front  of  the  eyes  and 
strong  mandibles.  The 
delicate  wings,  which  are 
of  eqixal  size,  lie  in  rest 
parallel  to  the  body. 

The  Termites  (fig.  464) 
live  together  in  commu- 
nities, composed  of  in- 
dividuals of  different 
kinds.  The  winged 
forms  are  the  sexual  in-  FIG.  i(U.— a,  Male  of  Temie*  Ineifngug  (regne  animal), 

dividuals  ;  the  apterous 

forms  are  partly  the  larvse  and  pupae  of  the  sexual  forms,  and  partly  fully 
developed  (in  species  of  Oaloternies  and  Tcrtm-*  I  m-i  fur/us)  sexually  aborted 
males  and  females  (neuters).  The  latter  are  divided  again  into  soldiers, 
which  look  after  the  protection  of  the  community  and  are  provided  with  large 
quadrangular  head  and  very  strong  mandibles,  and  workers  with  small 
rounded  heads  and  less  projecting  mandibles.  These  individuals  under- 
take the  other  work  of  the  community.  In  species  of  Eutrnnex.  every 
trace  of  sexual  organs  may  be  wanting  in  the  neuters.  Some  species  live  in 
South  Europe,  but  the  greater  number  are  found  in  the  licit  parts  of  Africa 
and  America,  where  they  are  notorious  for  their  ravages  and  their  nests.  The 
Termites  make  their  dwellings  either  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  often  only  beneath 
the  bark,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  hills,  in  which  they 
excavate  passages  and  cavities.  The  nests  of  species  of  Cetlotermes  are  the  nn»t 
incomplete  ;  they  only  gnaw  passages  in  wood,  which  mainly  run  in  the 

*  H.  Hagen.  "  Monographic  der  Tenniten.'1   Lin.  KnhmmL.  Tom.  X.  and  XIV. 

Ch.  Lespes,  "  Recherch.es  sur  1' organisation  et  les  mceurs  du  Termite  lucifuye.'' 
Ann.  Jrx  Si-.  Xat.  IV.  ser..  Tom.  V..  lS.">(i. 

Fr.  Miiller.  '' Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Termiten."  Jen.  mif.  Zritxcltr. 
Tom.  VII..  1S73. 
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direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tree.  There  i<  m.i  -pecial  place  fur  the  queen.  The 
walls  of  the  passages  are  usually  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  excrement.  In 
species  of  Eiitci-mrs.  in  which  the  soldiers  have  pointed  heads,  the  passages  are 
so  close  to  one  another  that  the  wood  partition  between  them  disappears,  and 
the  wall  of  excrement  alone  separates  them.  When  the  nests  project  outside 


FIG.  iftl.— b,  Pregnant  female  (queen)  of  Termes  litcifugu*.    c,  Pupa.    J,  Pupa  of  the  second 
form,     e,  SoMier.     /',  Worker,    g,  Larva.    (After  Ch.  Lespos). 

the  tree,  they  form  the  so-called  spherical  tree-nests.  There  are  also  nests 
which  are  attached  to  trees  from  outside,  and  are  built  of  earth  or  clay.  Other 
^pecies  of  Euti'nnrx  make  their  nests  in  holes  in  the  earth  beneath  the  roots  of 
Palms.  Some,  as  .Inoplotrrmes pncijicHx.  build  hills  of  earth.  Tn  this  species, 
soldiers  are  absent  ;  the  males  and  females  leave  the  community  shortly  after 
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they  have  cast  their  pupal  skin,  probably  copulate  after  they  return  from  their 
flight  to  the  nest,  and  then  lose  their  wings,  retaining  only  the  basal  stump. 

The  males  remain  behind  in  the  community,  as  according  to  the  works  of 
Smeathman,  Lespes,  Bates,  etc.,  a  king  is  said  to  remain  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  queen.  After  copulation  the  queen,  which  remains  in  the  com- 
munity, swells  up  to  an  enormous  size  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  her 
ovary,  and  begins  to  lay  the  eggs  frequently  in  special  places  in  the  nest. 
They  are  at  once  carried  away  by  the  workers.  Termea  liicif/tf/its  Ross.,  South 
Europe.  T.fatale  L.,  in  tropical  Africa,  builds  hills  from  10  to  12  feet  high. 
Caloterm.es  flamcollis  Fabr..  South  Europe. 

Tribe  3  :  Amphibiotica.  The  larva?  live  in  water  and  possess 
tracheal  gills. 

Fam.  Perlidae.  Body  elongated  and  flat,  with  laterally  placed  eyes,  three 
ocelli  and  setiform  antennas.  The  wings  are 
unequal,  and  the  posterior  region  of  the  broad 
hind  wings  can  be  folded  downwards.  The 
abdomen  has  ten  segments  and  two  long 
segmented  filaments.  The  wings  are  often 
reduced  in  the  males.  The  female  carries  the 
eggs  for  a  time  in  a  depression  of  the  ninth 
abdominal  segment,  and  finally  deposits  them 
in  water.  The  larvae  live  beneath  stones. 
They  usually  have  tracheal  gills  on  the  thorax. 
and  feed  principally  011  the  larvae  of  Epheme- 
riihc.  Nenmra  nefruliixa  L.,  Pt-rla  bicaudata 
L.,  P.  (Ptcronarn/x}  retirulata  Burm.,  with 
tufted  gills.  Found  in  Siberia. 

Fam.  Ephemeridse.  May  flies.  Body  slender, 
and  soft-skinned,  with  hemispherical  eyes, 
three  ocelli  and  short  setiform  antennas.  The 
front  wings  are  large,  the  posterior  small  and 
rounded,  sometimes  fused  with  the  anterior  or 
altogether  absent.  The  mouth  parts  are  rudi- 
mentary. The  males  have  very  long  front 
legs.  .  The  abdomen  has  ten  segments  and 
terminates  with  three  long  anal  filaments,  of 
which  the  median  one  may  be  absent.  The 
penultimate  abdominal  segment  of  the  male 
has  two  jointed  copulatorj  forceps.  Ine  May 
flies  live  only  a  short  time  in  the  winged  stage,  taking  no  nourishment  and 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  business  of  reproduction.  We  ofteii  find 
swarms  of  them  in  the  air  on  warm  summer  evenings  and  the  next  morning 
see  their  dead  bodies  lying  in  quantities  on  the  ground.  The  larva?  live  at  the 
bottom  of  clear  water  and  feed  on  other  insects.  They  have  a  large  head  with 
powerful  mandibles  and  toothed  maxillae.  On  the  abdomen  they  bear  six 
to  seven  pairs  of  swinging  plates,  which  function  as  tracheal  gills,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  they  hasre  three  long  feather-like  caudal  setae.  The  larvae 
moult  frequently  (in  Cliloi'on,  more  than  twenty  times)  and,  according  to  Swam- 
nirrdam,  require  three  years  for  the  passage  into  the  winged  insect.  After  the 
ecdysis  of  thi  pupal  skin,  which  is  provided  with  the  rudiments  of  wings,  the 
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winged  insect,  which  is  now  in  the  snbimago  stage,  undergoes  another  ecdysis- 
and  becomes  an  imago.  JSpliemrra  nil y  at  a  L.  (fig.  465).  Palingenia  IOH;//- 
cuiidti  Oliv. 

Fam.  Libellulidae.  Dragon  flies.  Large  slenderly-built  insects  with  freely 
moveable,  transversely  cylindrical  head,  short  six-  to  seven-jointed  thin  and 
pointed  antenna?,  and  four  large  net-like  latticed  wjngs.  The  mouth  parts  are 
powerfully  developed,  and  are  covered  by  the  large  upper  lip.  The  maxilhi- 
have  fused  horny  lobe,  and  single-jointed  sickle-shaped  palp.  The  labitvm 
has  a  simple  or  divided  internal  lobe  and  separate  outer  lobes  fused  with  the 
bi-jointed  palp.  The  abdomen  has  ten  joints,  and  on  the  last  segment  two 
unjointed  anal  styles  opposed  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  forceps. 
They  live  near  water,  and  feed  on  other  insects.  The  two  sexes  are  usually  of 
different  colours,  and  their. flight  is  rapid  and  prolonged.  During  copulation 
the  male  clasps  the  prothorax  of  the  female  with  his  abdominal  forceps,  while 
she  bends  her  abdomen  towards  the  base  of  his  abdomen.  Here  is  placed  the 
copulatory  organ,  which  is  remote  from  the  genital  opening,  and  is  filled  with 
sperm  prior  to  copulation.  The  larva?  live  in  water  and  are  predaceous.  The 
lower  lip  is  modified  to  form  a  special  predatory  apparatus  (the  mask)  (fig.  456). 
Many  of  them  breathe  by  means  of  tracheal  gills,  which  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  or  in  the  rectum.  Calopteryx  rin/n  L..  Affrion  j>i/eUn  L., 

•  i/i'tinclis  L.,  Lilx'llnla  nilyata.farcola  L. 


Order  3. — Neuroptera.* 

Insects  with  biting  (sometimes  also  suctorial} 
mouth  parfs,  with  free  prothorax  and  mem- 
branous wings,  the  nervures  of  wlticli  form 
a  net-work.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

Most  Neuroptera,  have  an  outward  re- 
m-pancrpa  «,,««,«„,>  sembiance  to  t}ie  LiMlulidce  and  Ephenwridn-, 

(regne  animal). 

while  others  resemble  the  Lepidoptera  in  their 

scaly  wings.  The  two  pairs  of  wings  are  usually  similar  and  mem- 
branous, and  their  size  is  almost  equal.  They  are  traversed  by  a 
close  network  of  nervures  which,  however,  differs  essentially  from  the 
nervation  of  the  Neuroptera-M^e  Orthoptera.  The  front  wings  never 
have  the  form  of  wing-covers,  but  the  hind-wings  can  sometimes  be 
folded  together  and  sometimes  not.  They  may  be  covered  with 
scales  and  hairs  (Phryganidce).  The  mouth  parts  present  a  greater 
approximation  to  the  Beetles,  in  that  the  labium  only  rarely  shows 
any  trace  of  a  median  slit,  the  two  pairs  of  lobes  being  fused  to  a 
single  plate.  In  one  group  (Phrygcmidce)  we  find  suctorial  mouth 
parts.  The  mandibles  in  this  case  are  aborted,  and  the  labium  and 
maxilla?  fuse  to  form  a  tube.  As  a  rule  the  antenna?  are  many- 

*  E.  Pictet,  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Neuropteres.''     Genf  1834. 
t  E.  Brauer  und  Fr.  Low,  "  Neuroptera  Austriaca."  AVien,  IK.". 
Brauer.  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Verwandlung  der  Nenropteren.    Yerliaixl. 
der  zovl.-lmt.   fft.ti'1/xi-f/rtff  :>/   \\~irn.  Tom  IV.  und  A". 
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jointed,  filiform  or  setiform,  the  eyes  of  medium  size,  and  the 
live-jointed.  The  prothorax  is  always  freely  moveable,  and  the  abdo- 
men is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  segments.  The  nervous  system  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  consists  of  clearly  distinct 
thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia.  There  is  always  a  muscular  gizzard 
on  the  digestive  canal  (Myrmeleontidce,  Panorpidce).  A  sucking 
stomach  is  found  only  in  the  Henierobidw.  Six  to  eight  long  Mal- 
pighian  tubes  arise  from  the  hindgut.  The  metamorphosis  is  always 
•complete.  The  larva*  prey  on  other  animals,  and  are  provided  with 
biting  or  sucking  forceps  (formed  from  the  mandibles  and  maxilla'). 
They  pass  into  a  quiescent 
pupal  stage,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  winged  insect  can  al- 
ready be  made  out.  The  pupa 
is  often  surrounded  with  a 
•cocoon,  but  possesses  the  power 
of  locomotion  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, since  before  the  animal 
passes  out  of  the  pupal  stage 
it  ceases  to  be  quiescent  and 
seeks  out  a  place  suitable  for 
development.  Fossil  remains 
are  found  in  tertiary  forma- 
tions and  in  amber. 

Sub-order  1.  Planipennia. 
Front  and  hind  wings  similar, 
never  capable  of  being  folded. 
The  mouth  parts  are  powerful 
and  adapted  for  mastication. 

Fam.  Sialidae.  With  large  head 
bent  obliquely  forwards,  and  pro- 
jecting hemispherical  facetted  eyes. 
The  wings,  when  at  rest,  overlap  one  another  like  the  slates  on  a  roof. 
The  larvee  have  biting  mouth-parts,  with  four-jointed  maxillary  palps  and 
three-jointed  labial  palps.  Sialix  lutfirin  L.,  Curi/rfalis  en  r  nut  a  L..  lia/ihiilti/ 
(>j>hiiij>x/x  Schum.  camel-neck  flies. 

Fam.  Panorpida?  (Sclmabelflicgen).  The  head  is  small  and  placed  vertically  : 
the  multi articulate  antennas  are  placed  in  the  frontal  region  beneath  the  ocelli. 
The  oral  region  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  beak.  The  wings  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  similar  to  each  other.  The  larvaj  are  like  caterpillars.  They  have 
thirteen  segments  and  a  heart-shaped  head,  and  biting  month-parts.  They  live 
in  damp  earth,  where  they  dig  horseshoe-shaped  passages,  and  are  transforme  1 
into  pupae  in  oval  cavities.  Pinmrjin  cuiinmniix  L.  (tig.  46(5).  Slttucim 
ivx  Fabr. 


FIG.  -167. — 11,  Larva  of  3Imifiisji(t  styriaca  after 
hatching,  b,  The  same  before  the  pupal  stage 
(after  F.  Brauer).  c,  Zfantlspa  jingmta  (rescue 
animal). 
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Fain.  Hemerobidae  (Florfliegen).  Head  vertical  ;  antenna  filiform.  The 
two  pairs  of  wings  are  transparent  like  glass  and  are  nearly  equal  in  size.  The 
larvse  suck  insects  and  spiders.  Mantlspapagana  Fabr.  Anterior  legs  predatory ; 
prothorax  much  elongated  (fig.  467,  a,  I,  r).  The  larvse,  after  eight  months' 
fasting,  bore  their  way  by  means  of  their  sucking  forceps  into  the  ovisacs  of 
spiders,  and  suck  out  the  eggs  and  the  young.  After  the  first  moult,  the  legs 
are  reduced  to  short  stumps,  and  the  body  becomes  like  a  Hyrneuopteran 
maggot.  When  about  to  enter  the  pupal  stage,  they  spin  a  cocoon  in  the 
ovisac,  and  strip  off  the  larval  skin  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  pupa  breaks 
through  the  cocoon  and  moves  freely  about  till  it  casts  its  skin  and  is  trans- 
formed into  the  winged  insect.  CJiri/supa  perla  L.  The  eggs  have  long  stalks. 
The  larvae  have  sickle-shaped  suctorial  forceps,  feed  on  Aphides  and  spin 
globular  cocoons.  Hemerobius  lutesci-ns  Fabr.  The  larva;'  feed  on  Aphides. 
Osmylux  wacvlatii*  Fabr.,  Nemoptera  (Xcmatoptera  Burm.)  coa  L..  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkey. 

Fam.  Myrmeleontidae  (Ant-lions).  With  large  vertically- placed  head: 
antenna;  knobbed  at  the  ends ;  prothorax  short  and  narrow  ;  mesothorax 
very  large.  Wings  of  equal  size.  The  larvse  with  toothed  sucking  pincers 
composed  of  mandibles  and  maxilhe,  and  short  broad  abdomen,  live  in  light 


a 

FIG.  468.— a,  Myrmelfon  formicariut  (regne  animal).     I,  Its  larva. 

sandy  soil,  in  which  they  hollow  out  funnels.  Before  entering  the  pupal  stage 
they  spin  a  globular  envelope  for  themselves  (fig.  468).  Myrmeleon  formicarim 
L.,  31.  forinicalyn.1-  Fabr.,  Ptilpan-s  Ubcllnloides  L.,  South  Europe.  Axralaplnig 
italicHS  Fabr. 

Sub-order  2.  Trichoptera.* — Wings  covered  with  hairs  or  scales  ; 
the  hind  wings  can  as  a  rule  be  folded.  The  mouth  parts  with 
aborted  mandibles  ;  the  maxilhe  and  the  labium  fuse  to  form  a  kind 
of  suctorial  proboscis.  In  many  cases  (Oestropsidce  Brauer)  the 
maxillte  and  labium  as  well  as  the  mandibles  become  aborted  during 
the  pupal  stage. 

Fam.  Phryganidae  (spring-flies).  The  small  vertically-placed  head  with 
long  setiform  antennae  and  hemispherical  projecting  eyes.  The  wings  are 
covered  with  scales,  and  have  but  few  transverse  veins.  They  lie  on  the  back 
in  a  tectiform  manner.  The  larva?  live  in  water  in  tubular  cases,  which,  in 

*  J.  Pictet,  "  Recherches  pour  servir  a  1'histoire  et  1'anatomie  des  Phryga- 
nides,"  Geneve,  1834. 

H.  Hagen,  "Synopsis  of  the  British  Phryganidse,"  Entomol.  Animal  for 
1859,  I860,  1861. 
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Hydropsyche  and  R/tyacojihila,  are  fastened  to  stones.  In  the  walls  of  these 
cases  there  are  sand  grains,  bits  of  plants  and  empty  snail  shells.  The  larva: 
have  biting  mouth  parts  and  filiform  trachea!  gills  on  the  body  segments.  They 
project  their  horny  head  and  thoracic  segments,  with  their  three  pairs  of  legs, 
from  these  tubes  and  crawl  about.  The  pupa  leaves  the  case,  which  serves  also 
as  a  pupal  skin,  and  develops  into  the  winged  insect  out  of  the  water.  The  per- 
fect insect  resembles  the  Lcpldoptern  in  many  respects,  and  lives  near  water  on 
leaves,  and  the  stems  of  trees.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  clumps  enclosed  in 
a  gelatinous  case  on  stones  and  leaves  near  water.  Pliryganta  striata  L. 
(tig.  4(J9).  Mystacidvs  quadrifasoiatus  Fabr.,  Hydropxychv  variabllis  Pict. 

Order  4. — Strepsiptera." 

Insects  t.oith  rudimentary  anterior  wings  rolled  up  at  the  points  and 
large  hind  wings  which  can  be  folded  longitudinally.  The  mouth  parts 
are  rudimentary.  In  the  female  there  are  neither  wings  nor  legs.  The 
larvcfi  are  parasitic  in  the  body  of  Hymenoptera. 

The  mouth  parts  are  reduced  in  the  adult   sexual   animal,    and 


FIG.  469.— </,  Pliryyam  <i  uti-inta.    I,  The  larva  freed  from  its  case  (rescue  animal). 

consist  of  two  pointed  mandibles  which  overlap  one  another,  and 
small  maxilla:!,  which  are  fused  with  the  lower  lip  and  are  provided 
with  two- jointed  palps.  The  prothorax  and  mesothorax  are  two  very 
short  lings,  but  the  metathorax  is  unusually  elongated,  and  covers 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  which  consists  of  nine  segments.  The 
males  possess  small  rolled-up  wing  covers,  and  very  large  hind  wings, 
which  can  be  folded  longitudinally  like  a  fan.  The  females  have 
no  eyes,  and  remain  through  life  without  wings  or  legs  like 
maggots ;  they  never  leave  their  pupal  skin  nor  their  parasitic 

*  W.  Kirby,  "  Strepsiptora,  a  new  order  of  Insects,"  Transact.  Linn.  Soc., 
Tom  X. 

v.  oiebold,  "  Ueber  Xenos  sphecidarum  und  dessen  Schmarotzer,"  Beit  rage 
zur  Naturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere,  1839. 

v.  Siebold,  "  Ueber  Strepsiptera."  Archiv  fiir  Naturgesch..  Tom  IX.,  1843. 

Curtis.  "British  Entomology,"  London,  1849. 
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habitat  in  the  abdomen  of  wasps  and  humble  bees  (Bombyliidce)  front 
which  they  only  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  their  body.  In  copu- 
lation the  males  are  said  to  open  by  means  of  their  copulatory 
organ  the  dorsal  tube  of  the  female,  which  is  at  first  closed.  The 
ovaries  have  110  oviduct,  and  continue  as  it  seems  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development,  since  they — probably  like  those  of  the  viviparous 
Cecidomyia  larva? — produce  eggs.  The  eggs  fall  freely  into  the  body 
cavity,  are  fertilized  and  develop  (perhaps  sometimes  parthenogene- 
tically)  into  larvae,  which  pass  out  through  the  above-mentioned 
dorsal  canal  and  become  attached  to  larva?  of  bees  and  wasps  (fig.  470). 
In  this  larval  state  they  are  able  to  move  about  and  possess,  like  the 
young  larvae  of  Cantheridce,  three  well-developed  pairs  of  legs,  and 
two  caudal  seta?  on  the  abdomen.  They  bore  their  way  into  the 

body  of  their  new  host.  About 
eight  days  later  they  undergo 
an  ecdysis,  and  change  to 
an  apodal  cylindrical  maggot, 
which  becomes  a  pupa  within 
the  Hymenopteran  pupa,  and 
as  such  bores  its  way  out  with 
its  head  from  the  abdomen  of 
the  latter.  The  males  leave 
the  pupal  skin  and  seek  the 
females.  They  seem  to  live 
only  a  short  time. 

Fam.  Stylopidae.  AV«o.<  Russli 
Kirb.  (A",  ratparum-  Ross.)  parasitic 
in  Polisti'S ytiUira.  Sti/lops  /iicJitfce 
Kirb. 


FIG. 470.— Sti/lojits( 'hihlreni (after Kirby).  a,  Larva. 
I,  Female,    c,  Male. 


Order 


5.- 


-Rhynchota*  =  Hemiptera. 


Insects  with  jointed  rostrum,  piercing  (exceptionally  biting}  mouth 
parts.  With  usually  free  prothorax  and  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

The  mouth  parts  are  almost  without  exception  arranged  for 
taking  up  fluid  nourishment,  and  are  usually  represented  by  a 
rostrum,  in  which  the  mandibles  and  maxilla?,  as  four  rigid  styles, 
are  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  The  rostrum,  which  is  formed 

*  Burmeister,  "  Handbuch  cler  Entomologie."     II.  Bd.,  Berlin  1835. 

J.  Halm,  "Die  wanzenartigen  Insecten."  Niirnberg,  1831-1849.  Continued 
by  H.  Schiiffer. 

F.  X.  Fieber."Die  europaischen  Hemipteren  nach  der  analytischen  Methode." 
Wien,  I860. 
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by  the  labium,  is  a  three-  or  four-jointed  almost  closed  tube,  which  is 
narrowed  towards  the  point,  and  is  covered  at  the  larger  open  base  by 
the  elongated  three-cornered  upper  lip.  The  antennae  are  either 
short  and  three-jointed  with  a  setiform  terminal  joint,  or  are 
many-jointed  and  often  elongated.  The  eyes  are  small  and  usually 
facetted,  but  they  are  sometimes  ocelli  with  a  simple  cornea. 
Frequently  two  ocelli  are  found  between  the  facetted  eyes.  The 
prothorax  is  usually  large  and  freely  moveable,  but  all  the  thoracic 
segments  may  be  fused  together.  Wings  are  sometimes  quite  absent; 
usually  four,  rarely  two,  are  present.  In  the  first  case  the  front 
wings  are  horny  at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  tip  (Hemiptera), 
or  the  front  and  hind  wings  are  similarly  formed  and  are  membran- 
ous (ffomoptera),  though  the  anterior  are  often  stiffer  and  coriaceous. 
The  legs  are,  as  a  rule,  adapted  for  walking,  but  sometimes  they 
serve  for  clinging  or  swimming.  In  other  cases  the  front  legs  are  used 
to  capture  prey,  or  the  posterior  for  springing.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  salivary  glands,  and  by  the 
complicated  chylinc  ventricle,  which  is  often  divided  into  three 
regions  ;  behind  the  chylinc  ventricle  usually  four  Malpighian  tubes 
open  into  the  hindgut.  The  ventral  cord  is  concentrated  into  three, 
usually  into  two  thoracic  ganglia.  With  exception  of  the  Cicada,  the 
female  genital  organs  have  only  four  to  eight  egg-tubes,  a  simple 
receptaculum  seminis  and  no  bursa  copulatrix.  The  testes  are  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  tubes,  the  ducts  of  which  are  usually  dilated 
at  the  lower  end.  Many  (bugs)  emit  an  offensive  smell,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  secretion  of  a  gland  placed  in  the  mesothorax  or 
metathorax,  in  the  latter  case  opening  between  the  hind  limbs. 
Others  (Hoiitoptera)  secrete  by  means  of  numerous  cutaneous  glands 
a  white  waxy  film  which  covers  the  surface  of  their  body.  They  all 
live  on  vegetable  or  animal  juices,  to  which  they  obtain  access  by 
means  of  the  piercing  styles  of  their  rostrum.  Many  of  them,  by 
their  appearance  in  great  numbers  on  young  plants,  are  harmful,  and 
sometimes  cause  gall-like  outgrowths;  others  are  parasitic  011  animals. 
The  young,  when  hatched,  possess  the  form  and  habits  of  the  sexually 
mature  animal.  They  have,  however,  no  wings,  which  make  then- 
appearance  as  small  stumps  after  one  of  the  first  moults.  The  true 
( 'icada  need  several  years  to  effect  their  metamorphosis.  The  male 
Coccidce  change  inside  a  cocoon  to  quiescent  pupa?,  and  undergo 
accordingly  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

Sub-order  1.  Aptera=Parasitica.    Wingless /iV/ //;«?/«>/«,  with  short 
fleshy  rostrum    and     broad    cutting    styles.      Sometimes  they   have 
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rudimentary  biting  mouth  parts,  an  indistinctly  segmented  thorax, 
and  an  abdomen  which  usually  consists  of  nine  segments. 

Fam.  Pediculidae.  Lice.  With  fleshy  proboscis-sheath  armed  with  recurved 
hooks,  protrusible  suctorial  tube,  and  two  protrusible  knife-like  stylets.  The 
antennas  have  five  joints.  The  feet,  which  are  adapted  for  clinging,  have 
hooked  terminal  joints.  The  eyes  are  small  and  not  facetted.  The  animals 
live  on  the  skin  of  Mammalia,  and  suck  their  blood,  and  lay  their  pear-shaped 
eggs  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  young,  when  hatched,  do  not  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  and  the  louse  which  infects  the  human  head,  is  fully  developed 
and  capable  of  reproduction  in  eighteen  days.  Pcdicultis  capltis  Deg.  Head- 
louse  of  man.  P.  restimenti  Burm.  (larger  and  of  pale  colour).  Phthlrius 
jmbis  L.  (tig.  471). 

Fam.  Mallophaga  (Anoplura)  (Pelzfresser).  Lice-like  in  form,  with  thn-e- 
to  five-jointed  antenna-,  and  biting  mouth  parts,  no  fleshy  proboscis,  but  a  sort 
of  suctorial  tube.  They  live  on  the  skin  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  and  feed  on 
young  hairs  and  feathers,  but  also  on  blood.  Trlcltodectes  conh  Deg.  PJiih>jjfen/.<t 


anse-ris  Sulz.  Mi-nopon 
Nitsch,  M.  piiUldiini 
Nitsch.  on  fowls. 

Sub-order  2.  Phy- 
tophthires.  *  Rhyn- 
chota  with  two  pairs 
of  membranous  wings. 
The  female  is  usually 
apterous.  The  surface 
of  the  skin  is  very 
often  covered  with  a 
dense  waxy  deposit, 
the  product  of  cuta- 
neous glands  which 
are  placed  in  groups  beneath  warty  prominences  of  the  segments. 


FIG.  471. — Phthiriits  pubis  (after  Landoig)  St,  Stigma; 
TV,  Trachea. 


Fam.  Coccidae  (Schildlause).  The  large  females  have  a  shield-shaped  body, 
and  are  wingless.  The  males  are  much  smaller,  and  have  large  front  wings, 
and  sometimes  also  rudimentary  hind  wings.  The  fully-developed  males 
have  no  proboscis  or  piercing  weapons,  and  do  not  take  in  nourishment, 
while  the  unwieldy,  often  unsymmetrical  females,  which  may  even  have  lost 
the  segmentation,  insert  their  long  rostrum  into  the  parenchyma  of  plants  and 
remain  motionless.  The  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  shield-shaped  body 

*  C.  Bonnet,  "Traite  d'Insectologie,"  Tom.  I.,  Paris  1745. 

J.  F.  Kyber, "  Erfahrungeii  mid  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Blattlause. "  Gcnitar's 
Maya:,  der  Entomol.  Tom.  I.,  1815. 

J.  H.  Kaltenbach,  "  Monographic  der  Familie  der  Pflaiizenlause."  Aachen, 
1843. 

R.  Leuckart,  "  Die  Fortpflanzung  der  Rindenlause."  Archie  fill-  JVaturgexck., 
1851). 
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and  develop,  protected  by  the  drying-up  body  of  the  mother.  They  are  generally 
fertilized  (Coecwf),  but  sometimes  develop  parthenogeuetically  (Lccanium, 
Asj)if?ii>fit.-i).  Unlike  the  female  (and  forming  a  single  exception  to  what 
otherwise  obtains  in  the  order),  the  males  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis  ; 
the  apterous  larvae  surround  themselves  with  a  cocoon,  and  are  transformed  into 
quiescent  pupa?.  Many  Coec'uhr  cause  great  damage  in  conservatories.  Others 
are  useful  in  industry,  in  that  they  produce  a  colouring  matter  (cochineal), 
while  others  are  useful  in  causing,  by  their  puncture,  an  outflow  of  vegetable 
juices  which  when  dried,  are  used  by  man  (lac.  manna).  Aujjidiotn*  tirril. 
Bouche,  found  on  the  Oleander.  Lreuithim  henjierldum  L.,  L.  persicce  Bouche. 
Kri-in/'K  ili/'is  L..  on  Quercus  coccifera.  also  K,  1  (Coccus')  lacca  Kerr.,  on  Ficus 
religiosa  in  the  East  Indies.  Coccus  cacti  L.,  (rig.  472)  lives  on  Opuntia 
coccinellifera.  Mexico,  gives  c»chiueal.  C.  adonidvm  L.,  C.  Q~)  nia/itiijiariat 
Ehbg..  on  Tamarix  (manna). 

Faui.  Aphidae.*  plant-lice.  As  a  rule,  there  are  four  transparent  wings,  with 
a  scanty  venation.  The  wings  may,  however,  be  absent  in  the  female,  and 
rarely  in  the  male.  The  ApJtidep  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and  are  found  on 
roots,  leaves  and  buds  of  quite  definite  plants. 
They  frequently  live  in  the  spaces  of  gall-like 
swellings  or  deformities  of  leaves,  which  are 
produced  by  the  punctures  of  the  plant-lice. 
Many  of  them  possess,  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  antepenultimate  segment,  two  "honey 
tubes,"'  from  which  is  secreted  a  sweet  fluid 
— the  honeydew — which  is  eagerly  sought  for 
by  ants.  In  addition  to  the  usually  apterous 
females,  which,  as  a  rule,  only  appear  in 
autumn  with  the  winged  males  and  lay 
fertilized  eggs  after  copulation,  there  are 
also  viviparous,  usually  winged  generations, 
which  appear  principally  in  the  spring  and 
in  summer,  and  which  produce  their  living 
brood  without  the  assistance  of  males.  Bon- 
net observed  nine  generations  of  viviparous 
aphides  succeed  one  another.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  true  oviparous  females,  not  only  by  their  form  and  colour,  and, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  possession  of  wings,  but  also  by  essential  peculiarities  in 
the  generative  apparatus  and  the  eggs  {pseudova,  germs).  The  receptaculum 
seminis  is  absent,  and  the  eggs  undergo  their  embryonic  development  in  the  very 
long  egg-tubes.  Viviparous  and  oviparous  aphides  usually  succeed  one  another 
in  regular  alternation,  since  the  females  lay  fertilized  eggs  in  the  autumn, 
which  survive  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  give  birth  to  viviparous  aphides, 
the  descendants  of  which  are  also  viviparous,  and  produce  viviparous  forms 
through  a  number  of  generations.  It  is  only  in  the  autumn  that  the  males  and 
the  oviparous  females  are  born  which  copulate.  Viviparous  individuals  of  many 
forms  seem  to  pass  the  winter  in  ant-hills.  Sexual  forms  (at  time  of  birth 
already  mature,  wingless  and  without  proboscis)  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
spring  ;  they  are  in  all  probability  produced  by  such  viviparous  forms  which 
have  persisted  through  the  winter.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  for 


a 


FIG.   472. — Coccus   cacti.    <i,   Female. 
I,  Male  (after  Burmeister). 


*  Derbes,  "Notes  sur  les  Aphides  du  pistachier  turebinthe,"  Ann.  dcs  Sc 
Nat.  1872. 
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Pemphigus  terebiitfJti^y  Derbes.  Here  the  sexual  animals  are  succeeded  by 
apterous  asexual  animals,  which  produce  the  galls,  and  the  descendants  of  which 
are  the  winged  asexual  generations  which  are  dispersed  and  pass  through  the 
winter.  The  reproduction  of  Chermes  and  Phi/llo.rera  is  different,  in  that  in 
place  of  the  viviparous  generations  there  is  a  special  oviparous  sexual  form,  which 
also  produces  eggs  capable  of  developing  parthenogenetically.  The  apterous 
females  of  the  fir-tree  lice  pass  the  winter  at  the  base  of  the  young  buds, 
increase  in  size  in  spring  in  the  same  place,  undergo  several  moults,  and  lay  a 
number  of  eggs.  The  young,  when  hatched,  pierce  the  swollen  pointed  leaves 
of  the  young  shoots  and  produce  galls.  They  develop  later  into  winged  females. 
In  Phylloxera  /JIKTCIIX.  besides  the  two  generations,  there  is  another  genera- 
tion, which  appears  in  autumn  and  consists  of  very  small  movable  males  and 
females  (without  suctorial  proboscis  or  alimentary  canal).  These  animals  arise 
from  two  kinds  of  eggs  which  are  laid  on  the  roots.  The  female,  after  copula- 
tion, lays  only  a  single  egg.  It  is  the  same  with  the  famous  vine-lice  (Ph. 
r,/xf,/f,-i,v),  the  larvae  of  which  pass  the  winter  on  the  roots  of  the'  vine 

(fig.  4 73).  The  principal  enemies 
of  the  Aphides  are  the  larvae  of 
the  Ichnewmonid&-(Aphidiii.s), 
Syrjih  idee.  CoccinellcBSiaA  Heme- 
r  ul>  i  dee. 

a.  Leaf-lice,  s.  st.  ScJi  i:<nieura 
la » if/era  Hartg.,  on  apple  trees. 
Lachnus  pini  L.,  L.  jitf/landis 
L.,  L.fagi  L..  Aj)hix  lirtixxii-re 
L.,  A.  rosce  L. 

1>.  Bark-lice.  CJn'rmctt  uliii-th 
L..  Ch.  In  rids  Hartg.,  Phyl- 
Iti.vera  tjiiv/'cuxv.  Heyd.,  on  oak- 
leaves.  Ph.  raattifri.r,  vine- 
lice,  with  winged  and  apterous 
generations. 

Fani.  Psyllidse  (Pxi/JIndes), 
leaf-flens.  Antennre  long,  with 
ten  joints.  In  the  fully-developed 
stage  always  winged.  The  hind 

legs  serve  for  springing.  Their  puncture  often  occasions  deformities  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  Pxi/lln  uln'i  L..  Lima juncorwm  Latr. 

Sub-order  3.  Homoptera-Cicadaria.  Both  pairs  of  wings  are,  as 
a  rule,  membranous.  Sometimes  the  front  pair  is  coriaceous,  not 
transparent  and  coloured.  They  lie,  when  at  rest,  obliquely  011  the 
body.  The  head  is  relatively  large,  and  often  prolonged  into  pro- 
cesses. The  rostrum  always  arises  low  down,  and  apparently  between 
the  front  legs ;  it  has  three  joints.  In  many  species  the  hind  legs 
are  springing  legs,  with  which  the  animal  jumps  before  flight.  The 
females  have  an  ovipositor,  and  often  lay  the  eggs  beneath  the  bark 
and  in  the  twigs  of  plants.  The  larvae  of  larger  species  may  live 
several  years  (fig.  474). 


FIG.  473. — Phylloxei'ir  nistufru:  n,  Wing-less  root-louse 
•seen  from  the  back,  b,  from  the  ventral  surface, 
c.  Winged  form. 
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Fam.  Cicadellidae  (Kleinzirpen).  Juxmix  liijuttutiix  Fabr.,  Li-dra  aiirita 
L..  Ti'tt/i/o/iiti  rifttita  L.  Aphrophora.  The  pruthorax  is  trapezoidal  (seven- 
coruered).  The  larvre  eject  a  bubbly  foam  out  of  the  anus  (cuckoo-spittle). 
and  envelop  themselves  in  it.  The  wing  covers  are  coriaceous.  Posterior 
tibia>  have  three  strong  spine?.  A.  xpitimiriti  L. 

Fam.  Membracidae  (Buckelzirpeu).  ('niti-ntux  conuitiix  L.,  J\Icni1irn<-i.f 
Jtiti'i'iiTix  Fabr. 

Fam.  Fulgoridae  (Leuchtzirpen).  In  many  species  the  abdomen  is  thickly 
covered  with  long  strings  and  flakes  of  wax,  which  in  one  species  {Fltitii 
is  so  richly  secreted  that  it  is  collected  and  sold  as  Chinese  wax. 
a  later  naria  L.,  the  lantern  carrier  of  Surinam,  is  erroneously  said  by 
to  emit  light  from  its  lantern-shaped  frontal  process.  F.  ctin/Ii'Tni-'n/ 
L.,  Chinese  lantern-carrier.  Ly.tti-u  lanata  L..  and  other  American  species. 
Flnta  Jimbata  Fabr..  China. 

Fam.  Cicadidae  =  Stridulantia  (  Singcicaden).  The  thick  abdomen  of  the 
male  is  provided  with  a  voice  organ,  which  produces  loud,  shrill,  chirping 
sounds  (rig.  i~-i).  They  are  very  shy.  and  remain  concealed  between  leaves  in 
the  day  time.  They 
feed  011  the  juices 
of  young  shoots,  and 
their  Cincture  causes 
a  now  of  sweet  plant 
juices,  which  harden 
and  become  manna 
(C/cinla  i>  ml  L.. 
Sicily).  The  females 
have  a  saw-like  ovi- 
positor placed  be- 
tween two  jointed 
valves.  The  larvae. 
when  hatched,  crawl 
on  the  earth,  into 
which  they  burrow 
with  their  shovel-like 
front  legs,  and  suck 
the  juice  of  roots. 


FIG.   474.— CicinJa    orni    (after   Packard),    a,  Larva. 
c,  ilale,     Ty,  Siugiug  apparatus. 


b,    Pupa . 


orni  L.,  South  Europe.     C.  septemdecim  Fabr.,  Brazil.    C.  liicematodes  L., 
South  Germany. 

Sub-order  4.  Hemiptera  (Bugs).  The  wings  of  the  front  pair  are  half 
horny  and  half  membranous  (hemidytra),  and  lie  horizontally  on  the 
body.  Many  species  are  apterous,  as  are  the  females  of  some  species 
of  which  the  males  have  wings.  The  first  thoracic  segment  is  large, 
and  freely  moveable.  The  proboscis  arises  from  the  frontal  region, 
and  when  at  rest  usually  lies  folded  beneath  the  thorax.  Some 
species  of  the  Re<hwidce  produce  a  shrill  sound,  as  Pirnti's  stri'lulu*. 
by  the  movement  of  the  neck  on  the  prothorax. 

Tribe  1.  Hydrocores  —  Hydrocorisae  (Water-bugs).  The  antennae 
are  shorter  than  the  head,  having  only  three  or  four  joints,  and  are 
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more   or    less    hidden    from    view.     The    rostrum    is    short.     They 
feed  on  animal  juices. 

Fam.  Notonectidse  (Riickenschwimmer).  Cori.cn  striata  L.,  Nutonecta  ijldiica 
L.,  water-bug. 

Fam.  Nepidae,  water-scorpions  (fig.  475).  JYanmris  cimwoides  L.,  .AV/w 
cint'rca  L.,  water-scorpion.  Runatra  luicaria  L. 

Tribe  2.  Geoeores  (Land-bugs).  Antennae  directed  forwards,  and 
of  medium  length,  having  four  or  five  joints.  The  rostrum  is  usually 
long. 

Fam.  Hydrometridae  (Pictures)  (Wasserlaufer).  Hydi'oihetra  larn$t>'i*  L., 
Limnobatex  gtat/ni»'nni  L.,  Velio,  rinilnrum  Latr. 

Fam.  Eeduvidae  (Red acini)  (Schreitwanzen).  Reduritix  iwrxmiatus  L., 
Pirates  stritJulttn  Fabr.,  South  Europe. 

Fam.  Acanthiadae  (Membranacei),  skin-bugs.  Acantkia  lectularia  L.,  bed- 
bug. Aradus  depn-nsus  Fabr.  (corticalis  L.). 

Fam.  Capsidae  (Blind wanzen),  Capsus  ti'ifasciatus'L., 
3fi>'is  errfiticiis  L. 

Fam.  Lygaeidae  (Lygeeodes)  (Langwanzen).  Lygfeus 
eqiti'stris  L.,  Pyrrlmcori*  iiptrrus  L.  (Feuerwanze). 

Fam.  Coreidae  (dn-endex)  (Randwanzen).  Curi'im 
HHirffiHatiis  L.,  Alydtis  calcaratus  L. 

Fam.  Pentatomidas  (Schildwanzen).  Pcntatonia  juni- 
pera  L.,  P.  riijij)es  L.,  P.  olern-cen. 

Order  6. — Diptera  *  (Antliata). 

Insects  with  piercing  and  sucking  month  parts, 
ivith  membranous  front  winys.  The  hind  wings 
reduced  to  small  knobs  (halteres}.  The  metamor. 
phosis  is  complete. 

The  designation  of  this  order,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  apparent  number  of  the  wings, 
does  not  correspond  accurately  to  the  actual 
Two  pairs  of  wings  are  present,  the  front  pair 
always  as  large  glassy  and  transparent  plates,  the  hind  pair  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  as  stalked  knobs  (halteres).  On  the  inner 
margin  of  the  front  wings  two  lobes  are  marked  off  by  indentations ; 
an  outer  lobe  (alula),  and  an  inner  one  (squama)  which  may  cover 

*  J.  W.  Meigen,  ''  Systematische  Beschreibung  der  bekannten  europaischen, 
zweifliigeligen  Insecten,"  7  Theile.  Aachen,  1818-1838. 

Wiedemann.  "  Aussereuropaische  zweifliigelige  Insecten,"  2  Theile.  Hamm. 
1828-1830. 

N.  Wagner,  u  Ueber  die  viviparen  Gallmiickeularven,"  Zeitschr.  fur.  u-isx. 
l.,  Tom.  XV.,  1865. 

A.  Weissmann,  "  Die  Entwickelung  der  Dipteren,''  Leipsig.  1864. 

A.  Weissmann.  '•  Die  Metamorphose  der  Corethra  plumicornis,"  1806. 


FlG.   475. — Nepa  ctnerea 
(regne  animal). 

state   of  matters. 
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the  hind  wings.  The  latter  are  composed  of  a  spherical  head  at  the 
end  of  a  thin  stalk.  Leydig  described  at  the  base  of  the  halteres  a 
ganglion  with  nervous  rods,  which  he  concluded  was  an  auditory 
apparatus.  The  head  is  freely  moveable,  and  usually  spherical  in 
form.  It  is  articulated  to  a  short  and  narrow  neck,-  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  facetted  eyes,  which  in  the  male  sex 
may  meet  in  the  median  line  of  the  face  and  frontal  region. 
There  are  as  a  rule  three  ocelli.  The  antennae  are  constructed  on 
two  different  types ;  they  may  either  be  very  short  and  composed 
of  three  joints,  frequently  bearing  a  tactile  hair  at  the  extremity 
(arista),  or  they  may  be  filiform  and  of  considerable  length  and 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints.  But  since  in  the  first  case 
the  terminal  joint  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  joints, 
and  the  tactile  hair  may  be  also  jointed,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  two  types.  The  mouth  parts  form  the 
kind  of  suctorial  tube  known  as  a  proboscis  (haustellum),  in  which 
the  jaws  (mandibles  and  maxilla?)  and  an  unpaired  rod  (e$n/pha/rynx) 
attached  to  the  upper  lip  may  appear  as  horny,  setiform  or  knife- 
shaped  piercing  organs.  When  the  maxilla?  only  are  present  as 
paired  rods,  the  unpaired  piercing  stylet  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
fused  mandibles.  The  proboscis,  which  is  principally  formed  by  the 
labiuin,  ends  with  a  swollen  spongy  tongue,  and  is  without  labial 
palps,  while  the  maxilla?  are  provided  with  palps,  which,  in  cases  of 
fusion  with  the  labium,  are  situated  on  the  proboscis.  The  abdomen 
is  frequently  stalked,  and  consists  of  five  to  nine  segments.  The  legs 
have  five-jointed  tarsuses,  which  end  with  claws  and  usually  with 
sole-like  lobes  for  attachment. 

The  nervous  system  presents  very  different  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion according  to  the  length  of  the  body.  While  in  flies  of  very 
stout  build,  the  ganglia  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  fuse  together  to 
form  a  common  thoracic  ganglion :  in  the  Diptera  with  longer 
bodies,  not  only  are  the  three  thoracic  ganglia  distinct,  but  several, 
even  five  or  six,  separate  abdominal  ganglia  are  present.  With 
regard  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  presence  of  a  stalked  suctorial 
stomach  as  an  appendage  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  number — four— 
of  the  Malpighian  tubes  may  be  mentioned.  The  two  tracheal 
trunks  are  dilated  to  two  great  vesicular  sacs  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  This  is  correlated  with  the  power  of  active  flight  possessed 
by  these  insects. 

The  male  genital  organs  consist  of  two  oval  testes  with  short  vasa 
deferentia,   to   which   are  added    firm  copulatory  appendages.     The 
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ovaries  are  not  connected  with  any  special  bursa  copulatrix,  but 
have  three  receptacula  seminis  in  connection  with  the  vagina 
(fig.  449),  and  often  end  with  a  retractile  ovipositor. 

There  is  rarely  a  striking  difference  between  the  two  sexes.  The 
males  have  as  a  rule  larger  eyes,  which  in  some  cases  meet  each  other 
in  the  middle  line ;  their  abdomen  also  is  frequently  differently 
shaped  to  that  of  the  female,  and  in  exceptional  cases  the  colouring- 
is  different  (Bibio),  The  mouth-parts,  too,  may  differ  ;  for  example, 
the  male  gad-flies  (TabanidcK)  are  without  the  knife-shaped  mandi- 
bles, which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  female  armature.  The 
males  of  the  Culicidce  also  are  without  the  piercing  weapons,  and 
have  multiarticulate  hairy  antenna?,  while  the  antennae  of  the  female 
are  filiform,  and  are  composed  of  fewer  joints. 

The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  and 
the  larvae,  which  are  usually  apodal, 
have  either  a  clearly  separate  head 
with  antenna?  and  ocelli  (most  Netno- 
cera),  or  a  short,  usually  retracted, 
cephalic  region,  without  antenna?  or 
eyes  (at  most  with  an  X-shaped  pig- 
ment spot),  with  quite  rudimentary 
mouth  parts,  sometimes  with  tAvo  oral 
hooks,  serving  for  attachment. 

In  the  first  case  the  larva?  have 
masticating  mouth-parts  and  feed  on 
other  animals ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  known  as  maggots  and  suck  up 
fluids  or  semi-liquid  substances.  After 
several  moults  the  larva?  either  change 
within  the  hardened  larval  skin  to  pupa?  (P.  coarctata),  or  casting 
the  larval  skin  are  transformed  into  moving  pupa?  (P.  obtecta),  which 
often  swim  freely  in  water,  and  may  be  provided  with  tracheal  gills. 
The  differences  which  the  development  of  the  winged  insect  from 
the  larval  organism  presents  in  the  two  groups  have  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  550). 

Many  Diptera  when  flying  give  rise  to  buzzing  sounds.  This  is 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  various  parts  of  the  body ;  partly  of 
the  wings  and  partly  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen,  with 
participation  of  the  voice  apparatus  on  the  four  stigmata  of  the 
thorax.  Here,  beneath  the  margins  of  the  stigmata,  the  tracheal 
trunk  forms  a  vesicle  with  two  delicately  folded  leaflets,  which 
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art?  set  in  vibration  beneath  two  external  valves  by  the  expiration 
of  air. 

Sub-order  1.  Pupipara*  (fig.  476).  Lice  flies.  The  body  is 
stout ;  the  three  thoracic-  segments  are  fused  together,  the  abdomen 
is  broad  and  often  flattened.  The  antenna?  are  short,  and  often 
consist  of  but  two  joints.  The  suctorial  proboscis  is  formed  by  the 
upper  lip  (labrum)  arid  the  maxilla?.  The  legs  are  provided  with 
toothed  clasping  claws,  and  the  wings  may  be  rudimentary  or 
absent.  The  development  of  the  embryo  and  of  the  larva  takes 
place  in  the  uterus-like  vagina.  The  maggot  which  issues  from  the 
egg  (without  pharyngeal  framework  or  buccal  hooks)  swallows  the 
secretion  of  large  glandular  appendages  of  the  uterus  (fig.  451)  ;  it 
undergoes  several  moults,  and  is  completely  developed  when  it  is 
born,  which  occurs'  just  before  it  enters  the  pupal  stage.  They  are 
parasitic,  like  lice,  on  the  skin 
<ft'  warm-blooded  animals,  rarely 
of  insects. 


eq//i  (after  F.  Brauer). 

a,  Larva.     I,  Male. 


i'<i  rti,  Nitzsch.,  Bee  louse. 
Lntreillei  Curt.,  without 
eyes  and  is  parasitic  on  species  of 
Vespertilio.  Mclvphut/Hx  orlnus  L., 
Sheeptick.  Anapera pallida  Meig.. 
parasitic  on  Swallows. 
i'1/iiinti  L.,  horse-louse. 


Sub-order  2.  Brachycera 
(Flies).  Body  of  very  various 
shape,  frequently  thick  and  FIG.  477.— 
stout,  with  an  abdomen  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  eight  segments.  Antenna-  short,  and  usually 
composed  of  three  joints  with  large,  usually  secondarily  ringed 
terminal  joint,  to  which  is  attached  a  simple  or  ringed  bristle. 
Wings  are  almost  always  present.  The  larva?  live  in  decaying 
matter  in  earth  and  water,  partly  also  as  parasites  ;  they  are,  in 
great  part,  maggots  with  hooked  jaws,  and  pass  into  the  pupal 
stage  within  the  moulted  cask-shaped  larval  skin  (fig.  477).  Many 
of  them  have  the  form  of  a  pupa  obtecta. 

Tribe  1.  Muscaria.  With  frontal  vesicle;  proboscis  usually  with 
fleshy  terminal  lobe;  maxilla?  as  a  rule  aborted;  larvae  without  jaw 

f  L.  Dufour.'"  Etudes  anatomiques  et  physiologiques  sur  les  Insectes  Dipt<'Te< 
de  la  famille  cles  Pupipares.''  Ann.  ffi'x  &-.  -AW.,  II.  *t.T..  Torn.  III..  ls4:i. 

1\.  Leuckart.  '•  Die  Fortpflanzung  und  Eiitwickelung  der  Pupiparen."  A  him  ml. 
der  itatin-f.  (resell  schaft  ~>i  Hulle,  Tom.  IV. 
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capsule  and  as  a  rule  with   two  or  four  oral  hooks.     The  .pupae  are 
always  barrel-shaped. 

Fam.  Phoridae.     Phoru,  incraxsata  Meig.     Live  as  larva?  iu  Bee  hives. 

Fam.  Acalyptera.  Try  pet  a-  Cardui  L.,  Tr.  s'xjnata  Meig.,  iu  cherries. 
Chlorous  linrata  Fabr.  (Weizenfliege),  Larvte  in  blades  of  grass.  Scatopkaga 
xtt'rcomria  L.,  dung-flies,  on  dung  heaps.  Piopliila  t-axci  L.,  cheese-flies. 

Fam.  Muscidae.  Jlusra  domcstica  L.,  house-fly.  M.  r<v-.v«r  L.  (Goldfliege). 
J/.  romiforiii  L.,  the  abdomen  is  of  a  shining  blue  colour.  M.  cadaver  ina  L.. 
(Aasfliege).  'Sarcophaga  carnarla  L.  (Fleischfliege).  viviparous.  To/china 
jnqxiruni  Fabr.,  T.  (Chrysosoma)  vir  id-is  Fall.,  T.  grossa  L.,  T.  I  arc  arum  L.  The 
larvas  are  parasitic,  principally  in  caterpillars. 

Fam.  Conopidae.  Conojjx  flavqx-s  L.,  the  larvre  live  in  the  abdomen  of 
Hymenoptera.  C.  riifipex  Fabr.  (in  (Edipoda). 

Fam.  Stomoxyidas.  Sttmoxyx  calcitrans  L.  (Stechfliege),  resembles  the 
house-fly. 

Fam.  (Estridae*  (Biesfliegen).  The  proboscis  is  aborted.  The  females  have 
an  ovipositor  and  lay  their  eggs  or  their  living  larvae  (in  which  case  the 
ovipositor  is  absent)  on  certain  places  on  Mammalia,  r.tj..  in  the  nostrils  of 
Stags,  or  on  the  breast  of  the  Horse.  The  larvfe  with  dentated  body  rings, 
and  frequently  with  oral  hooks,  live  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  beneath  the  skim 
and  even  in  the  stomach  of  certain  Mammalia.  Under  the  skin  they  produce 
boils.  Ilypoderma  bovis  L.  //.  Actceon  13r.,  on  the  Stag.  //.  tarandi  L. 
Dcrmtitobia  hominls  Goudot,  on  Ruminants,  Fi'llda-  (Jaguar)  and  Men  in 
South  America.  (Estms  aiiribarbis  Wied.  The  larvae  are  brought  by  the  flies 
into  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  Stag.  Gastrus  [GrastropMlus)  equi  Fabr.  (fig. 
477).  The  egg  is  deposited  on  the  breast  of  the  Horse,  and  licked  off  by  the 
latter.  The  larva,  when  hatched,  attaches  itself  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  by 
its  oral  hooks,  undergoes  several  moults,  and  is  passed  with  the  excrements 
before  the  pupal  stage. 

Fam.  Syrphidae  (Schwebfliegen).  Si/rphtts  pirastrl  L.,  Eri.it alia  tcnax  L., 
E.  (eitnis  Fabr.  Larvae  with  respiratory  tube,  in  sewers  and  stagnant  water. 

Fain.  Platypezidae  (Pilzfliegeu).     PI.  lolctina  Fall. 

Tribe  2.  Tanystomata.  The  proboscis  is  usually  long  and  has 
stylif'orm  predatory  jaws.  Larvae  with,  jaw  sheath  and  hooked  jaws. 

Fam.  Dolichopodidae.     Dolichopus pennatus  Meig.     D.  nobll'datus  L. 

Fam.  Empidae  (Tanzfliegcn).     Empls  tcxselata  Fabr. 

Fam.  Asilidae  (Raubfliegen).  Asilitx  f/ermanicus  L.,  ^1.  erdbroniformis  L., 
Laphria  ffibbosa  Fabr.  L.ffarti  Fabr. 

Fam.  Bombyliidas  (Hummelfliegen).  Anthrax  ntorio  Fabr.  (sinuatits  Fall.). 
The  larvae  live  in  the  nests  of  Mer/achile  muraria  and  Osmia  trlcornis. 
BombyliMS  major  L.,  B.  •mcdiux  L. 

Fam.  Henopiidae.  Heiwps  yiblwxux  L.  (Mundhornfliege).  Las'ta  flavitai'x'm 
Wied. 

Fam.  Therevidae  (X-ylot <>»!«''),  (Stilettfliegen).  Tltereca  annidata  Fabr. 
Th.ph-bcja  L..  Scenopinus  fenestTolis  L. 

Fam.  Tabanidae  (Gadflies).  Proboscis  short,  horizontally  projecting,  and 
provided  with  six  or  four  (male)  stylets  and  two-jointed  palp.  In  the  male 

*  F.  Brauer,  "  Monographic  der  (Estriden."     Wien,  18G3. 
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the  knife-shaped  mandibles  arc  wanting.  Their  puncture  is  severe,  ami  they 
suck  blood.  C/i'>'t/x(>j)x  i-it'i-iiticns  L.,  Tal/ainis  Imcin-us  L.  (Kinderbrcmse). 
Heematopota  /ilui'talis  L.  (Hegenbremse). 

Fam.  Leptidae  (Schnepfenfliegen).  Lt-jrtix  xeolopacca  L..  L.  /•/  r//i!/i'/i  L., 
South  Europe.  The  larva  digs  holes  in  the  sand,  and  there,  like  the  Ant-lion, 
captures  insects. 

Fam.  Xylophagidae  (Holzfliegen).  Xylophai/us  ineii'idtfti/n  Fabr.  The  larva- 
live  in  beech  wood.  Berts  rla ri/n-x  L. 

Fam.  Stratiomyidae   (Waffenfliegen).     Strutiminjx  i-humcd-eon   L..   St.   Oil  on- 
torn  yla  hyiJrtili'oii'  L..  >Vm/«.s-  r librarian  L. 


They  have  long 


I 


Sub-order  3.  Nemocera  (Tipulariae).  Longhorns  (rig.  478). 
Diptera  of  elongated  form,  with  many-jointed,  usually  filiform, 
antennae,  which  in  the  males  are  sometimes  tufted, 
slender  legs,  and  large, 
naked  or  hairy  wings. 
The  palps  are  usually 
of  considerable  length, 
and  with  four  or  five 
joints.  The  proboscis 
is  short  and  fleshy, 
and  often  armed  with 
piercing  setae.  The 
halteres  are  free.  The 
larvae  have  usually  a 
perfectly  differentiated 
head  (Eucephala),more 
rarely  a  retractile  jaw 
capsule  ( Tipulidce,Ceci- 
domyia} ;  they  live  in 
water,  in  earth,  and 
in  vegetable  matter 
(galls  and  fungi),  and  some  of  them  have  a  respiratory  tube. 
After  moulting  the  larval  skin  the  eucephalous  larvae  become  quies- 
cent or  freely  moveable  pupae  ;  the  latter  are  provided  with  tracheal 
gills  on  the  neck  and  tail.  The  insect  when  hatched  swims,  till  the 
wings  are  hard,  on  the  burst  pupal  skin  as  on  a  boat.  The  females 
of  many  species  suck  blood  (gnats),  and  become  a  veritable  pest  in 
certain  districts  where  they  appear  in  swarms. 

Fam.  Bibionidae  (Musciformrx').  Body  fly-like  ;  antenna'  six-  to  eleven- 
jointed.  The  abdomen  has  seven  segments.  Jiibio  nuin-i  L..  B.  hortnlmnix  L. 
The  males  are  black,  the  females  brick  red  with  a  black  head.  Shnuliu  rcptatix 
L.,  S.  eolunibacscliensis  Fabr.  (Kolumbaczer  Miicke).  Suck  blood.  In  Hun- 
gary they  attack  the  herds  of  cattle  in  swarms. 

37 


FIG.    478. — CeculoiKi/hi   trifici   (after    Wagner).     ",   Female 
with  protruded  ovipositor.     6,  Larva,    c,  Pupa. 
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Fam.  Fungicolae  (Pilzmiicken).  The  larvae,  which  are  without  rudimentary 
feet  on  the  second  segment,  live  in  fungi.  Sciara  T«nia>  L.  The  larvre  before 
entering  the  pupal  stage  come  together  in  great  numbers,  and  wander  about  in 
long  sinuous  chains.  Mycet/>j>Jnla  fvsca  Meig.,  (Pilzmiicke),  ticwplula  mncv- 
littn  Fulir.  (Schattenmiicke). 

Fam.  Noctuiformes  (owl-like  gnats).  Pxi/rltotht  jrftalwn-tiidrs  L..  PtycJwptera 
contaminata  L.  (Faltenmiicke). 

Fam.  Culiciformes.  The  larvte  live  in  water,  in  rotten  wood,  or  in  earth. 
Chironoiivus  plvanosus  L.,  Coretlira  plwmicornis,  Fabr.  The  larvae  have  four 
tracheal  vesicles  and  a  circle  of  setre  on  the  anal  segment ;  live  in  water. 

Fam.  Culicidse  (gnats).  The  larva?  live  in  water  and  have  respiratory  tube 
and  appendages  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Culex pipiens  L.  (Singmiicke). 
The  palp  of  the  male  is  tufted  and  longer  than  the  proboscis.  The  females 
sting. 

Fam.  Gallicolae  (gall-flies).      The  larvae  live  in  galls.     Cecidonnjln  tlestructor- 


FIG.  479. — a,  Pulex  avium  <J  (after  Taschenberg) .   A  Antenna  ;  Mt.  Maxillary  palp.   I,  Larvn 

of  Puh'X  irritims. 

Say,  Hessian  fly.  Notorious  in  the  United  States  as  a  destroyer  of  crops  since 
the  year  1778.  Imported  (.')  into  the  country  in  straw  by  the  Hessian  troops. 
('.  tritic'i  Kirb.,  in  wheat.  C.  xrciilina  Loew.  ('.  xulicix  Schrk.  etc.  The  vivi- 
parous larvae  belong  to  the  genus  Miaxtor. 

Fam.  Limnobiidae  (Schnakeu).  The  larv;t>  are  found  in  earth  or  rotten 
wood.  T'ipula  oleracea  L.r  (Kohlschnakt-n).  Ctcnupliord  ntrata  TJ.  (Kamm- 
miicke). 

Sub-order  4.  Aphaniptera  (Fleas).  Uiptem,  with  laterally  com- 
pressed liody  and  distinctly  separated  thoracic  rings.  Winys  are 
absent,  but  there  are  two  lateral  plate-like  appendages  on  the  meso- 
and  meta-thorax.  The  antenna?  are  very  short  and  arise  in  a 
depression  behind  the  simple  ocelli.  The  mandibles  have  the  form 
of  toothed  saw-like  stylets,  the  maxillfe  are  broad  plates  with  four- 
jointed  palps.  The  under  lip  (labium)  is  three-jointed  and  forms. 
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the   proboscis  sheath.       The   larva?   have  a    distinct   head   and    jnu> 
(fig.  479). 

Jam.  Pulicidae.  Pnli'.i-  irrlttms  L..  flea  of  man.  The  dorsal  surface  of 
the  male  is  concave  and  serves  f<  n-  the  reception  of  the  larger  female.  The  large 
apodal  larva?  have  a  distinctly  separated  head,  and  live  in  sawdust  and 
between  boards,  where  the  elongated  oval  eggs  arc  deposited,  ^nrcujiai/lln 
1><  intranx  L.,  sand-flea  (Chigoe),  lives  free  in  South  America  in  the  sand 
(tig.  480).  The  female  however  bores  into  the  skin  of  the  human  foot  am  1  of 
various  Mammalia,  and  there  deposits  the  eggs.  The  escaping  larvas  give  rise 
to  ulcers. 

Order  7. — Lepidoptera*  (Butterflies). 

Insects  with  suctorial  month  parfs,  which  form  a  spiraUjj  rol/n/ 
proboscis,  with  four  similar  wings  which  are  completely  covered  with 
scales,  with  fused  protliorax  and  complete  metamorphosis. 

The  head  is  moveably  articulated  and  thickly  covered  with  hairs. 
It  bears  semi- 
circular facetted 
eyes  and  some- 
times two  ocelli. 
The  antenna?  are 
always  straight 
and  m  a  11  y  - 
jointed,  but  vary 

much     ill      form,     FIG.    480.—  a,  Gravid  female  of 

being  often  seti- 

form  or  filiform,  or  even  club-shaped,  and  not  rarely  denticulate  or 
pectinate.  The  mouth  parts  are  modified  for  sucking  up  fluid 
nourishment,  especially  the  nectar  of  flowers,  but  are  occasionally 
very  short  and  hardly  capable  of  being  used.  The  upper  lip  and 
mandibles  are  reduced  to  rudiments,  but  the  maxilla?  are  elongated 
and  closely  jointed,  and  their  inner  sides  are  grooved,  so  that  when 
applied  together  they  form  a  tube — the  spirally  rolled  proboscis 
(fig.  481).  The  proboscis  is  furnished  with  small  spines  used  for 
tearing  the  nectaries  of  flowers  ;  while  the  nectar  ascends  through 
it  into  the  mouth,  being  sucked  up  by  pumping  movements  of  the 

*  E.  J.  C.  Esper,  '•  Die  europiiischen  Schmetterliuge  in  Abbildungen  nach 
der  Xatur.  mit  Beschreibungen."  7  Bde.  Erlangen,  1777—1805. 

F.  Ochsenheimer  und  F.  Treitschke,  ''  Die  Schnietterlinge  von  Europa."  10 
Bde.  Leipzig,  1807-1835. 

W.  Herrich-Schaffer,  "  Systematische  Beschreibung  der  Schmetterlinge  von 
Europa."  5  Bde.  Regensburg,  1843-1855. 
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n  /miff  rang.     I,  Foot  of  a 
field  mouse  with  Rhynchoprioii  attached  (after  H.  Karsteu). 
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oesophagus.  The  maxillary  palps  are  as  a  rule  rudimentary  (except 
in  the  Tineidce).  When  at  rest  the  proboscis  lies  rolled  up  beneath 
the  mouth,  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  placed  the  large  three-jointed 
labial  palps,  which  are  often  tufted  with  hairs  and  are  situated  on 
the  rudimentary  triangular  lower  lip. 

The  three  thoracic  rings  are  intimately  fused  with  one  another,  and 
like  almost  all  external  parts  of  the  body  are  thickly  covered  with 
hairs.  The  wings  are  in  most  cases  very  large,  but  in  rare  cases 
are  quite  rudimentary  (female  Geometridce) ;  the  anterior  are  the 
largest,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  partial  or  complete  covering  of 
scale-like  hairs  which  over-lap  one  another  in  a  tectiform  manner, 
and  cause  the  extremely  various  colouring,  tracing,  and  iridescence  of 
the  wings.  These  scales  consist  of  small,  usually  finely  ribbed  and 

toothed    plates,   which 
are  attached  by  styli- 
form  roots  in  pores  of 
the  integument  of  the 
wings,    and    are    com- 
parable    to     flattened 
out  hairs.     They  arise 
during       the       pupal 
period.     The  arrange- 
ment of  the  nervures 
is  of  systematic  value. 
The  essential  arrange- 
ment is  a  large  median 
cell  near   the   root   of 
from  which 
to     eight     radial 
ures    pass   to    the 
external  lateral  edges,  while  above  and  below  the  middle  cell  single 
independent  nervures  run   parallel   to    the   upper  or  lower  fringed 
margin.     The   two   pairs   of    wings  are  frequently  connected    with 
one  another  by  retinacula,  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind  wings  being 
covered  by  spines  or  setae,  which  catch  in  a  band  of  the  anterior 
wings.     The  legs  are  delicate  and  weak,  their  tibia-  are  armed  with 
spurs  of  considerable  size.     The  tarsuses  are  in  general  five- jointed. 
The  abdomen  has  six  or  seven  segments  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
hairs,  and  ends  not  unfrequently  with  a  strongly  projecting  tuft  of 
hairs. 

Nervous  system.— The  brain  is  bi-lobed,  and  is  provided  with  large 


a 


FIG.  481. — Mouth-parts  of  butterflies,  (after  Savigny) ;  <i, 
of  Zyg&na ;  I,  of  Noctita.  A,  Antenna? ;  Oc  eyes;  Mil, 
mandibles ;  M.rt  maxillary  palp ;  MX,  maxilla ;  Lt,  labial 
palp ;  Lr,  labrum. 
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optic  lobes,  and  special  swellings  for  the  origin  of  the  antennal 
nerves.  The  ventral  ganglionic  chain  is  reduced,  leaving  the  subn'Mt- 
phageal  ganglion  out  of  consideration,  to  two  thoracic  ganglia  (of  which 
the  larger  second  ganglion  shows  traces  of  constrictions  and  arises 
from  the  fusion  of  four  ganglia)  and  four  or  rive  ganglia  in  the 
abdomen.  In  the  larval  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
eleven  pairs  of  ventral  ganglia. 

The  alimentary  canal  possesses  a  long  oesophagus,  which  is 
connected  with  a  stalked  suctorial  stomach,  and  usually  six  much 
coiled  Malpighian  tubes,  of  which  the  three  on  either  side  open  by  a 
common  duct  (rigs.  47  and  48). 

Generative  organs. — The  ovaries  consist  on  either  side  of  four 
very  long  many-chambered  egg-tubes,  which  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  eggs,  and  have,  in  consequence,  a  moniliforni  appearance.  The 
duct  apparatus  always  possesses  a  long-stalked  receptaculum  seminis 
with  glandular  appendages,  and  a  large 
bursa  copulatrix  which  opens  indepen- 
dently beneath  the  genital  opening.  The 
two  long  testicular  canals  are  packed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  an  unpaired,  usually 
brightly  coloured  body,  from  which  pass 
off  the  two  vasa  deferentia,  which  are 
much  convoluted  and  receive  the  con- 
tents of  two  accessory  glandular  tubes 
before  uniting  to  form  a  ductus  ejacu-  FIG.  4S2.— «,  Female  of  p*yehe>iriix. 

latorius.     The    two    sexes   are    often   so       &,  Male,    e.  Case  of  the  male ;  d, 

of  the  female  caterpillar. 

different  in  size,  colour,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wings,  that  there  is  a  sexual  dimorphism.  The 
males  are  often  more  brightly  and  beautifully  coloured  (a  means 
of  exciting  the  females).  The  dimorphism,  or  even  polymorphism 
(seasonal  dimorphism),  found  in  the  female  sex  of  many  butterflies, 
is  worthy  of  remark.  Parthenogenesis  occurs  exceptionally  in  silk- 
worms (Bombyx  ntori),  in  many  Pstjchidce,  and  some  moths  (Soleno- 
bia),  the  larva-like  females  of  which  have  no  wings  (rig.  482). 

Development. — The  larva?  when  hatched  (caterpillars)  possess 
masticating  mouth  parts  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  leaves  and 
wood.  On  the  head,  which  is  large  and  covered  with  hard  skin, 
there  ai*e  a  pair  of  three-jointed  antenna1  and  six  ocelli,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  all  cases  there  are  abdominal 
feet  behind  the  three  pairs  of  conical  five-jointed  thoracic  legs. 
There  may  be  only  two  pairs  of  such  legs,  as  in  the  caterpillars  of  the 
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Geometridce,  or  five  pairs,  which  then  belong  to  the  third  to  the  sixth 
and  the  last  abdominal  segments.  The  caterpillars  establish  them- 
selves before  passing  into  the  pupal  stage  in  some  protected  place,  or 
they  spin  cocoons  and  become  transformed  into  pupce  obtectce?',  from 
which  the  winged  insects  issue  either  in  a  few  weeks  or  in  the 
following  year.  The  winged  insects,  as  a  rule,  live  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  die  after  copulating  and  laying  their  eggs.  Some  of  them, 
however,  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered  localities  (Hhopstloeera).  Some 
very  widely  distributed  species  of  caterpillars  cause  great  damage 
to  forests  and  cultivated  plants,  a  damage  which  is,  however,  limited 
by  the  persecution  which  they  suffer  from  certain  Ichneumonidw  and 
Tachinaria.  Fossil  remains  of  butterflies  have  been  found  in  tertiary 
formations  and  in  amber.  Linna-us'  classification  of  the  Lejyichptera 
into  diurnal,  twilight,  and  nocturnal  butterflies  has  been  superseded 
by  the  establishment  of  several  groups  and  a  number  of  families. 

Tribe  1.  Microlepidoptera.  Very  small  and  delicately  formed 
Lepirfoptera,  usually  with  long  setiform  antenna?.  The  caterpillars 
have  as  a  rule  sixteen  legs,  of  which  the  abdominal  feet  are  provided 
with  a  circle  of  hooks  round  the  sole.  Many  of  them  bore  passages 
in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  others  live  in  leaves  folded  together, 
and  others  in  buds.  Some  few  are  found  in  water,  e.y.,  Nymphula 
and  other  Pyralidce.  The  greater  number  remain  hidden  during 
the  day. 

Fam.  Pterophoridse  (Federgeistchen).  Plume-moths.  PteropJiortis  jie/tta- 
dartylm  L.,  Pt.  jtterodartt/Jux  L.,  Alucita  hexadactyla  L. 

Fam.  Tineidae  Y^oninncnta  eeonyiiiellu  L.,  spindle-tree  moth.  The  cater- 
pillars live  together  in  cocoons  ;  several  species  live  on  fruit  trees.  Soleitobia 
lrineti  =  lu-liendla  L.,  ,S'.  ti-itjHrtrella  .Fitch..  Pi.,  the  female  is  apterous.  The 
caterpillars  (sac-bearers)  live  in  short  sacs.  Some  of  them  reproduce  partheno- 
genetically.  Tinea  ijranella  L.,  (Kornmotte).  Lays  its  eggs  in  grain.  The 
caterpillars  (known  as  grain  worms)  eat  the  grain.  T.pelllonella  L.,  (Pelzmolte) 
T.  tajiezdla  L.  (Tapetenmotte).  Clothes-moth. 

Fain.  Tortricidae  (Wickler).  Turtri.r  rlrldnna  L..  in  the  oak.  Grapliolitha 
flinch r<i mi  Tr.,  in  plums.  Gr.  (Carpacapsa)  pomonella  L..  in  ajiples. 

Fam.  Pyralidae  (Ziiusler).  ('ramlmx  jHtxcitellint  L.,  Butyx  itrtir/ilis  L., 
GiiUeria  tiicUloncUn  L..  in  bee-hives.  Py rails  pinguinalis  L.  (Fcttschabe). 
Tabby-moth.  Scojmla  friiineittaUx  L.  (Saatmotte). 

Tribe  2.  Geometrina.  Loopers.  For  the  most  part  of  slender  build 
and  with  large  wings,  which  in  repose  are  tectiform.  The  antenna? 
al-e  setiform  and  the  basal  joint  is  thickened.  The  caterpillars  have 
ten  to  twelve  feet ;  they  move  in  a  looping  manner.  When  at  rest 

*  Compare  M.  HeroM.  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Schmetterlinge." 
Cassel  und  Marburg.  LS15. 
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they  cling  with  the  posterior  feet.     Many  species  are  hurtful  to  fruit 
trees. 

Fam.  Phytometridae.  Lawntia populate  L.,  f'lit'im<tt<>l>i«  l»-uni<it<i  I...  t'mst 
butterflies.  The  females,  which  have  rudimentary  wings,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
trunks  of  fruit  trees  in  late  autumn. 

Fam.  Dendrometridae.  Aeidalia  oolireata  Scop.,  Geomstra  papilitinaria  "Lt.t 
Alini-i-aa  (Zi'i-cnr')  i/rnxaului-intii  L..  harlequin,  Magpie  Moth. 

Tribe  3.  Noctuina  (Eulen).  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera  with  broad 
body  which  is  narrower  behind,  and  dull  coloured  wings.  The 
antenme  are  long  and  setiform,  in  the  male  sometimes  pectinate. 
The  wings  when  at  rest  are  tectiform.  The  legs  are  long  and  have 
strong  spurs  on  the  tibia?.  The  caterpillars,  which  are  sometimes 
naked,  sometimes  covered  with  hairs,  have  usually  sixteen,  more 
rarely,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  or  absence  of  the  anterior 
legs,  fourteen  or  twelve  legs.  The  greater  number  pass  the  pupal 
stage  in  the  earth. 

Fam.  Ophiusidae  (Ordensbtinder).  Catocala  paranymplia  L.  (gelbes  Ordens- 
band).  C.  fra.i-ini  L.  (blaues  Ordensband).  C.  mqtta  L.,  C  .tj>onxii-  L..  C, 
promixstt  Esp.  (rot he  Ordensbiiuder). 

Fain.   Plusiadae  (Goldeulen).     Pluxia  yam-ma  L.,  PI.  cltrysitis  L. 

Fam.  Agrotidae.     Ai/rntix  xi-yrtum  tr.  A.  tritici  L..  TripJKena  pro  mi  bet,  L. 

Fam.  Orthosiadae.      Ortlmsiti  jota  L. 

Fam.  Cuculliadae.     Cur  nil  la  -n-rlxixci  L.,  ('.  tdtxi/idhil  L. 

Fam.  Acronyctidae.  Acronycta pslTLi.,  A.  iitmicis  L..  Diloba cceruleocepJiala 
L.  The  caterpillar  is  harmful  to  fruit  trees. 

Tribe  4.  Bombycina  (Spinner).  Nocturnal  Lejudopt'Tu,  of  clumsy 
build,  with  body  thickly  covered  with  hairs  so  as  often  to  have 
a  woolly  appearance.  The  antenna?  are  setiform,  and  in  the  male 
pectinate.  The  wings  are  tolerably  broad  and  tectiform  when  at  rest. 
The  larger  and  clumsier  females  fly  but  little  ;  but  the  males,  which 
are  often  brightly  coloured,  move  with  greater  rapidity.  In  some 
cases  the  wings  are  reduced  (Orgyia)  or  are  absent  (Psyche)  in  the 
female  sex.  The  eggs,  which  are  often  laid  in  groups  and  are  covered 
with  a  woolly  mass,  give  origin  to  caterpillars  with  sixteen  legs  and 
a  thick  covering  of  hairs ;  the  caterpillars  spin  complete  cocoons  in 
which  they  become  pupa?  above  ground.  The  caterpillars  of  some 
species  live  together  in  common  cocoons;  some  (Psychidce)  prepare  a 
sac  in  which  they  conceal  their  bodies.  Parthenogenesis  occurs. 

Fam.  Euprepiadse  (Barenspinner).  The  caterpillars  with  very  long  hairs,  are 
known  as  bear  caterpillars.  Euprepia  i-aja  L.,  JS plantaffinls,  etc. 

Fam.  Liparidae.  Lijxtrix  monuclni  1...  the  caterpillar  is  very  harmful  to  leafy 
trees  and  Conifene.  L.  di^jxtr  L.,  Onji/ia  aittii/ua  L.  The  female  is  apterous. 
0.  (Dasyehira')  pudibunda  L. 
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Fam.  Notodontidae.  Notndoittu  ziczac  L.,  J\r.  (Innnedariux  L.  CnrtTwrampa 
2>roc<'xxionca  L.,  the  caterpillars  live  on  oaks.  Harpyia  vinula  L.  (Gabel- 
schwanz).  The  caterpillar  has  pharyngeal  gland  and  two  protrusible  anal 
filaments. 

Fam.  Bombycidae.  Orastropaclia  guercifolia  L.  (Rupferglucke).  G.  potatoria 
L..  6f  rubi  L.,  6f.  jihii  L.,  Clisiocampa  /ti-nxtr/n  L.  ;  Sinnl>i/.r  nmri  L.  Silk- 
spinner  originally  from  South  Asia,  but  now  bred  in  South  Europe  and  China 
on  account  of  the  silk  obtained  from  its  cocoons.  The  caterpillar  (silkworm) 
lives  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  (The  disease  of  silkworms,  the  muscardine. 
is  produced  by  Jintri/tix  Baxsiuna}. 

Fam.  Saturnidae.  Saturniapyri  Borkh.  />'.  carplni.  sjrin-i  Borkh.,  Atttictix 
cyntJiia,  Yumamni.  eecrupla  cultivated  for  silk.  Aijlla  tan  L. 

Fam.  Psychidse.  The  caterpillars  cany  about  sacks  in  which  they  are  trans- 
formed into  pupa;.  Psyche  atra  L.,  Px.  hrl!.r  L.  The  sacs  are  spirally  coiled 
and  have  a  second  lateral  opening,  and  are  different  in  the  two  sexes.  Fumcit 
nitiiJcUa  Hb. 

Fam.  Zygaenidas.     Zygcsna  flipendulce  L. 

Fam.  Cossidae.  The  caterpillars  live  mostly  in  the  medulla  of  plants,  f  \iaxtist 
ligwi/perda  Fabr..  awnl-i  L.,  If  ej)  loins  IIHIH  nil  I>.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  hop 
roots. 

Tribe  5.  Sphingina  (Schwarmer).  Lepidopt&ra  with  elongated  body, 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  usually  a  very  long  rolled  proboscis.  The 
anterior  wings  are  long  and  narrow.  The  hind  wings  are  short. 
The  antennpe  are  short,  and,  as  a  rule,  taper  at  the  points.  The  wings 
lie  when  at  rest  horizontally  on  the  body  and  always  have  a  retina- 
culum.  The  caterpillars  are  flat,  and  provided  with  an  anal  horn  and 
sixteen  legs.  They  pass  their  pupal  stage  in  the  earth.  The  adult 
insects  fly  about  in  the  twilight,  some  species  also  in  the  day 


Fam.  Sesiadae.     St-ata  ay'ifm-inls  L..  S.  lemlcciformlx  Hb. 

Fam.  Sphingidae.  Hawk-moths.  Mm-roijloxsa  xti-Uutunim  L.  (Tauben- 
schwanz),  Humming-bird  Hawk-moths.  8j>Jtin.r  rljx'nor  L..  S.  porcellvx  L. 
(Weiiischwiirmer),  S.  Nerii  (Oleanderschwiirmer).  S.  conrolruli  L..  Ai-licrontiu 
atropox  L..  death-head.  The  caterpillar  lives  on  potatoes.  Suu-rintJnis  -popnl'i 
L.  (  Pappelschwarmer).  A  tilia  L.  (Lindenschwarmer),  S.  on-llntnx  L.  (Nacht- 
pfauenauge).  Eyed  Hawk-moth. 

Tribe  6.  Rhopalocera.  Day  butterflies.  Lepidoptera  of  slender 
build,  usually  with  brightly  coloured  wings.  The  antenna?  are  club- 
shaped,  or  knobbed  at  the  end.  The  legs  are  slender.  The  tibia?  of 
the  front  legs  are  short,  and  sometimes  reduced.  The  Rhopalocera 
fly  by  day,  and  when  at  rest  hold  the  wings  upright,  often  applied 
together.  The  caterpillars  have  sixteen  I'eet,  and  are  either  naked  or 
thickly  covered  with  hairs  and  spines.  They  develop,  for  the  most 
part  without  cocoons  and  attached  to  extraneous  objects  by  fibres, 
into  the  pupa,  which  is  often  of  a  shining  metallic  colour. 
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Fain.  Hesperidae.     Hrtjirrin  i-oinnia  L.,  //.  sylcanus  Schn. 

Fam.  Lycaenidae   (Polymnniatidce),   (Bliiulinge).      Polymnmatiis    Ari/m 
P.  Damon  Fabr.    P.  rii'i/ati  I-I'IT  L.,  Thri-ln  ruln-i  L..  green  hairstreak.  T.  i^ 
L..  purple  hair  streak.  T.  brtulir  L. 

Fam.  Satyridae.       Kulymx  Jirisris  L.,   S.  Herniiow  L.,  Eri'lria  Bsdv. 
2>arcliit(  Falir.),  7>'.  Jan'mi  L..  etc. 

Fam.  Nymphalidae.  The  caterpillars  have  spiny  outgrowths,  rarely  covered 
with  line  hairs.  The  pupa  is  attached  by  its  posterior  extremity.  Aputm-n 
iris  L.  (purple  emperor).  JLimrnitix  jtojwli  L.  (Eisvogel).  Vanessa  prorsa  L. 
(  T".  lei-ana  is  the  spring  generation).  F.  rat-flu  i  L..  painted  lady.  T*.  atalmtfn 
L..  Admiral.  F.  attfiojMi  L.  (Camberwell  beauty).  T".  ?o  L.,  peacock.  T*.  urticce 
L..  (Kleiner  Fuchs),  small  tortoiseshell.  Art/  yn  nix  piiplua  L.,  silver-washed 
Fritillary.  .1.  <///ltii/<  1^.  (dark  green  Fritillary).  Jfi'liteea  c/n-rin  L. 

Fam.  Pieridae  (Weisslinge).  Pieris  crat«'r/l  L.  Blackveined  white.  P. 
In-nxxicfP  L.,  large  white  (Knhl- 
wci-isling).  P.  napl  L.,  green- 
veined  white.  P.  rajxf  L.,  small 
white.  Colitis  Injale  L.,  C.  rhamni 
L.  (Citronenvogel). 

Fam.  Equitidae.  Pttji/lio  PixJa- 
liriiix  L..  P.  Miii-lidini  L.  (Swallow- 
tail). Doritix  Apollo  L.  The 
females  have  a  pouch-like  ap- 
pendage at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body. 

Order  8.—  Coleoptera.* 

Insects  with  masticating 
mouth-parts  and  horny  front 
wings  (teyminct).  Prothorax 

freely    moveable.       The    meta-  FlG.  483,-ifyrfr,v,A,7«*  viem»  (rogue  animal).    »,. 
morphosis  is  Complete.  Beetle,    i,  Larva,    c,  Pupa. 

The  chief  characters  of  this  large,  l>ut  tolerably  well-defined,  group 
of  insects  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  wings.  In  the  state  of 
rest  the  anterior  wings,  as  wing-covers  (elytra),  cover  the  posterior- 
membranous  wings  which  are  transversely  and  longitudinally 
folded,  and  lie  horizontally  on  the  abdomen  (fig.  483).  The  hind 
wings  alone  are  used  in  flight,  while  the  front  wings  are  modified  to 
perform  a  protective  function,  and  usually  correspond  in  size  and 
form  to  the  soft-skinned  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdominal  region,  of 

:   \V.   E.  Erichsmi.    "Zur  systematischen    Kenntniss    der    Insectenlarven," 
At-chirfih-   Naturaexch.,  Ton!.   VII..   VIII..  and  XIII. 
Th.  Lacordaire.  '•  (renera  des  Coleopteres,"  Paris,  1854-1  sr»(5. 
L.  Redtenbacher,  ''Fauna  Austriaca,  die  KLifer,''  3  Ann.  Wieii..  IS?:!. 
Gemminger  uucl  Harold.  "  Catalogus  Coleoj)terorum.  etc.."  Miinchen, 
Kowalevski  I.e..  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Hydruphilns.  etc." 
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which,  however,  they  leave  in  some  cases  the  last  segment  (pyy i<l't«n< ), 
or  in  other  cases  (Staphytince)  several  segments,  exposed.  As 
a  rule,  when  the  insects  are  at  rest,  the  straight  internal  edges  of 
both  wing- covers  are  shut  closely  together,  while  the  outer  edges  are 
"bent  round  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  the  inner  edges  of 
the  wings  are  fused  together,  so  that  the  power  of  flight  is 
abolished.  In  rare  cases  the  wings  are  altogether  absent.  The 
head  is  seldom  free,  but  as  a  rule  is  sunk  into  the  freely  moveable 
prothorax,  and  bears  very  variously  shaped,  usually  eleven-jointed, 
antennae.  In  the  male  the  latter  are  of  considerable  size  and  have 

a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  Ocelli 
are  with  few  exceptions  absent,  but  the 
facetted  eyes  are  only  absent  in  certain 
blind  species,  which  live  in  caves.  The 
mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  masticating 
and  biting,  and  sometimes  show  transi- 
tional forms  to  those  of  the  Hyiiwnuptem. 
The  maxillary  palps  are  usually  four- 
jointed  and  the  labial  palps  three-jointed. 
In  the  predatory  beetles,  the  external  lobe 
of  the  maxilla  has  a  palp-like  form  and 
articulation.  The  labium,  which  is  sim- 
plified by  the  reduction  of  its  parts,  is  in 
rare  cases  elongated  to  form  a  divided 
tongue.  The  large  prothorax  (cervical 
shield)  is  moveably  articulated  with  the 
mesothorax,  which  is  usually  weakly  de- 
veloped ;  and  on  it,  as  well  as  on  the 

FIG.  484. — a,   Cieindela  campestris         ,  , 

i,  c,  its  larva  with  the  two  dorsai  otiier  thoracic  segments,  the    pleura  ex- 
hooks  on  the  fifth  abdominal  tend   on     to     the    sternal    surface.     The 

segment  (regne  animal). 

legs  vary  very  much  in  shape,  but  usually 

end  with  a  five-,  rarely  with  a  four- jointed  tarsus.  The  tarsus  is 
rarely  composed  of  a  smaller  number  (from  one  to  three)  of  joints. 
The  "abdomen  is  attached  to  the  metathorax  by  its  broad  base,  and 
always  possesses  a  greater  number  of  dorsal  than  of  ventral  plates, 
of  which  some  may  fuse  with  one  another.  The  smaller  terminal 
segments  are  usually  retracted  and  concealed  by  the  preceding. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Coleoptera  varies  in  the  greater  or  less 
•concentration  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  cord.  The  subtesophageal 
ganglion  is  followed  by  two  or  three  thoracic  ganglia,  with  the 
posterior  of  which  one  or  two  abdominal  ganglia  may  be  fused.  In 
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the  abdomen  there  are  usually  a  series  of  separate  ganglia  (2  to  7). 
The  latter  may,  however,  fuse  together  to  form  a  long  mass  or  be 
drawn  into  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  long  coiled  alimentary  canal  dilates  in  the  carnivorous  beetles 
to  form  a  gizzard,  which  is  followed  by  a  shaggy  chylitic  ventricle. 
The  number  of  Malpighian  tubes  is,  as  in  Lepidoptera,  confined  to 
four  or  six. 

The  males  and  females  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  and 
size  of  the  antenna?,  the  structure  of  the  tarsal  joints,  and  by  special 
relations  of  size,  form  and  colour.  In  the  female  the  numerous  egg- 
tulies  unite  in  very  various  arrangements,  and  a  bursa  copulatrix  i.s 
often  present.  The  males  possess  a  large  horny  penis,  which,  when 
at  rest,  is  retracted  into  the  abdomen  and  is 
protruded  by  means  of  a  powerful  muscular 
apparatus. 

Almost  all  the  larv;e  have  mouth  parts 
adapted  for  biting,  rarely  suctorial  pincers. 
They  feed  under  the  most  different  conditions, 
as  a  rule  concealed  and  removed  from  the 
light,  and  usually  in  the  same  way  as  the 
perfect  insect.  They  are  either  grub-like  and 
apodal,  but  with  a  distinctly  developed  head 
{Curculionidce),  or  they  possess,  in  addition  to 
the  three  pairs  of  legs  on  the  thorax,  also 
stumps  on  the  last  abdominal  segments. 

Many  larvae,  as  those  of  the  Cicindelce,  have 
a  peculiar  apparatus  for  capturing  their  prey 
(fig.  484).  In  place  of  the  facetted  eyes,  which 
have  not  yet  appeared,  ocelli  are  present  in 
varying  number  and  position.  Some  beetle  larva?,  like  the  larvse  of 
the  J>ipt<'i-(i  and  ffymenoptera,  live  as  parasites  and  feed  inside  bees 
nests  on  the  eggs  and  honey  (Jfetoii,  Xifan's)  (fig.  485).  The  pupae 
of  beetles,  which  are  either  suspended  and  attached  to  objects  or  lie 
on  the  earth  or  in  holes,  have  their  limbs  freely  projecting. 

Fossil  Coleoptera  are  found  in  coal  formations  and  are  specially 
numerous  in  amber. 

Tribe  1.  Cryptotetramera  =  Pseudotrimera.  The  tarsuses  are  com- 
posed of  four  joints,  of  which  one  joint  is  rudimentary.  Latreille 
considered  them  to  be  three-jointed. 

Fam.  Coccinellidae  (Lady  Birds).  Cwc'int'll".  xrptcnipiuiftatii  L.  The  larv;v 
feed  on  Aphides.  Cliilucorux  bijnostultitiis  L. 


-«,  ^Lfloe  I'iuln  - 
{•riif.  !i,  Nlf ui-is  humeralis 
(regne  animal). 
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Fain.  Endomychidai  (Pilzkafer).      Endomi/cltvs  coccineiits  L.    I/yeoperdina 

MCC incta,  L. 

Tribe  2.  Cryptopentamera  =  Pseudotetramera.  One  joint  of  the 
five-jointed  tarsus  is  reduced  and  concealed. 

Fam.  Chrysomelidae  (Blattkafer).  The  adult  insects  are  mostly  of  a  bright 
colour  and  feed  on  leaves.  Their  larva?  have  a  cylindrical  thick-set  body,  which 
is  very  generally  covered  with  warts  and  spiny  prominences  ;  they  always  have 
well-developed  legs  ;  they  likewise  feed  on  leaves,  into  the  parenchyma  of 
which  some  of  them  {Hispti*)  burrow,  and  present  the  peculiarity  of  using  their 
excrements  to  prepaT'e  cases  which  they  carry  about  with  them  (Cli/tlira, 
<'r//i>t(i<'i'j>h<iliis).  Before  entering  the  pupal  stage  they  attach  themselves  to 
leaves  by  the  hind  end  of  their  body.  Halt  Ira  olcracea  Fabr.  Harmful  to 
cabbage  leaves.  Linapopulili.  Chryxnmela  rarians  Fabr. 

Fam.  Cerambycidae  (Longieomia)  (Bockkafer).  Some  species  (Lamiu~)  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  sound  by  rubbing  the  head  against  the  pro  thorax.  The  elongated 
grub-like  larva;  have  a  horny  head  with  powerful  mandibles,  short  antennae,  and 
usually  no  legs  or  ocelli.  They  live  in  wood,  in  which  they  bore  passages  and 
sometimes  cause  great  damage.  Linn  HI  tc.rfur  L.,  (k'rambtj.i-  Items  Scop.,  C. 
ci-rdo  Fabr.,  Prkniua  coriarlvx  Fabr. 

Fam.  Bostrychidae  (Borkenkafer).  Colwpti-ra  of  small  size  and  cylindrical 
body  shape.  The  larvse  are  of  stout  cylindrical  shape  and  without  legs,  the 
place  of  which  is  taken  by  ridges  covered  with  hairs  like  those  of  the  Cttrcu- 
lionhla'.  The  adult  insects  and  larva?  bore  passages  iit  wood,  on  which  they  feed. 
They  live  in  companies,  and  belong  to  the  most  dreaded  destroyers  of  forests 
of  conifers.  The  way  in  which  they  eat  into  the  bark  is  very  peculiar, 
being  characteristic  of  the  individual  species  and  indicative  of  their  mode  of 
life.  The  two  sexes  meet  in  the  superficial  passages,  which  the  female,  after 
copulation,  continues  and  lengthens  in  order  to  lay  her  eggs  in  pits,  which  she 
hollows  out  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of  them.  The  larva}  when  hatched  eat 
out  lateral  passages,  which,  as  the  larva?  increase  in  size  and  get  further  from 
the  main  passage,  become  larger  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  markings 
on  the  inside  of  the  bark.  Jjoxtnjclms  elialcographvs  L..  B.  typograsphus'L., 
under  the  bark  of  pine-trees.  J3.  stenographies  Duft. 

Fam.  Curculionidae  (Riisselka'fer).  Weevils.  Head  prolonged  into  a  proboscis 
in  front.  Larva;  cylindrical,  without  or  with  very  rudimentary  legs  and 
ocelli  ;  they  are  almost  entirely  phytophagous  ;  and  indeed  they  live  under  the 
most  various  conditions,  some  inside  buds  and  fruit,  others  under  bark,  or  on 
leaves,  or  in  wood.  C/tlundra  yranarin  L.,  in  grain  known  as  black  grain- 
worms.  Baliin'niiix  a H rii in  L.,  Nut-weevil.  Hylobiitx  nlirtis  Fabr.,  Apioii 
frwnentarium  L. 

Tribe  3.  Heteromera.  The  tarsuses  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of 
legs  are  five-jointed,  of  the  posterior  pair  four-jointed. 

Fam.  Oedemeridae.     Ocrtt'inrra  i-in-wcttx  L. 

Fam.  Meloidas  (Cantharidae).  They  furnish  a  substance  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  vesicants.  The  larvae  live  partly  parasitically  on  insects,  partly  free 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  some  of  them  pass  through  a  complicated  meta- 
morphosis called  by  Fabre  hypermetamorphosis  ;  they  possess  at  first  three 
pairs  of  legs  :  in  later  stages  they  lose  these,  and  the  body  a'cquires  a  cylindrical 
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form  (fig.  457).  Mi'loc'L.  The  beetles  live  in  grass,  and  when  touched  they  give 
out  an  acrid  pungent  fluid  between  the  joints  of  the  legs.  The  larvae  creep  on 
the  .stalks  of  plants,  penetrate  into  the  Mowers  of  Asclepiadse,  Primulacese,  etc., 
and  attach  themselves  fast  to  the  body  of  bees  (Pcdirnlux  nirllttf  Kirby),  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  the  bees'  nest,  in  which  they  nourish  themselves  chiefly 
on  honey.  M.  proscarabceiis  L.,  M.  vinlaceus  Marsh.  Li/ttn  n-xicatorhi.  L., 
Spanish  fly.  Sitiiris  Ituim-mlix  Fabr.,  South  Europe  (fig.  4.s.">). 

Fain.  Khipiphoridae.      The  larva?  live  in   wasp  nests   (J/ir-fwvw.v),  or  in  the 
abdomen  of  cockroaches  (Rhipidius).     Rliipipkoi-ux  bimaculatus  Fabr. 

Fam.  Cistelidae.      Cistcla  fulvipes  Fabr..  C.  •mitrinn-  L. 

Fain.  Tenebrionidae.     Te>tebt'ii>  molitor  L..  Larva  known  as  meal-worm. 
a  L. 


Tribe  4.  Pentamera.     Tarsus  usually  five-jointed. 

Fain.  Xylophaga.  Tarsus  sometimes  only  four-jointed.  The  larvae  some- 
times feed  on  dead  animal  matters,  sometimes  bore  cylindrical  horizontal 
passages  in  wood,  and  are  therefore  destructive  to  furniture  and  wooden 
material  as  well  as  to  living  trees.  Li/me.i-ylon  nut-ale  L..  on  docks  in  oak. 
Annliitiiii  .  jtcrtintue  L.,  death  watch,  produces  a  ticking  noise  in  wood.  Ptinus 
fur  L.,  Pt.  rutij'/'x  F;ibr. 

Fam.  Cleridae.  The  variegated  larva?  live  under  bark  and  for  the  most  part 
on  other  insects.  Clei"u>s  formicaritis  L.,  Trlelmdcs  tijtiarius  L.  The  larva  is 
parasitic  in  bee-hives. 

Fam.  Malacodermata.  Malarkius  trneux  Fabr.  Can't  harts  (Tclcplun-ns) 
'.'inJacea  Payk.,  C.  fuxca  L.  Lanijii/rix  Geoffr.,  Glow-worm.  Female 
apterous,  or  only  with  two  small  scales.  Light  organs  in  the  abdomen. 
L.  noctiluca  L.;  L.  sj-h-ndidtila  L.  Female  with  two  small  scales  instead  of 
wing-covers. 

Fam.  Elateridae  (Springkafer).  The  elongated  Iwdy  is  distinguished  by  the 
very  free  articulation  between  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax  ;  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  spine  upon  the  prothorax  which  fits  into  a  pit  on  the  mesothorax. 
These  two  arrangements  enable  the  beetle  to  jump  up  when  lying  on  its  back. 
The  larvae  live  under  the  bark  of  trees  on  the  wood,  sometimes  in  the  roots  of 
grain  and  turnips,  and  may  be  very  destructive.  Ar/riotex  lincatns  L.,  Lucon 
mvriniig'L.,  Mater  sanguineits  L.,  Pyropkorus  noctilucus  L.,  in  Cuba,  prothorax 
dilated  to  the  form  of  a  vesicle  and  phosphorescent. 

Fam.  Buprestidae  (Prachtkafer).  Body  elongated,  pointed  behind,  often 
brightly  coloured,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  elongated  vermiform  larvas  are 
without  ocelli  and,  as  a  rule,  legs  ;  and  possess  a  very  broadened  prothorax. 
They  live  like  the  larvae  of  the  Lrrumbi/ru/te.  to  which  they  present  a  general 
resemblance,  in  wood,  and  bore  flat  ellipsoidil  passages.  Trachyx  niiitnta  L., 
Af/riliis  blijiittatux  Fabr..  Bupri'stis  nixtica-  Fabr..  B  .  ftavomaculata  Fabr. 

Fam.  Lamellicornia  (Blatvh.ornka.fer).  The  antennas  are  seven-  to  eleven- 
jointed  ;  the  basal  joint  is  large,  and  the  terminal  joints  (three  to  seven)  are 
widened  to  a  fan  shape.  In  many  the  anterior  legs  are  adapted  for  digging. 
The  soft-skinned  larv:e  possess  a  horny  head,  moderately  long  legs,  and  a  cm-veil 
abdomen,  which  is  dilated  behind  to  the  form  of  a  sac  ;  they  feed  sometimes  on 
leaves  and  roots,  sometimes  on  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and 
enter  into  the  pupal  stage  after  two  or  three  years  sojourn  in  a  cocoon  beneath 
the  earth.  Litcitnus  rrrvtii-  L.,  stag  beetle.  Lame  in  rotten  wood  of  old  oaks. 
The  beetle  feeds  on  the  sap  which  comes  from  the  oak.  L.  yw/v//A7//>///,Y/w,s-  L., 
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Cop r is  limarix  L.,  Aphodius  subterraneus  Fabr.,  Geotrupcs  vernnlls  L.,  G. 
gtercwarius  L..  RJiizotrogus  solstitialis  L.,  Melolontlia  vuli/nriis  Fabr.,  Cock- 
chafer. The  larv;e  at  first  live  together  and  feed  ou  fresh  vegetable  substances, 
later  (in  the  second  and  third  years)  on  roots,  which  they  destroy,  doing  great 
damage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  summer  the  beetle  is  usually  developed 
from  the  pupa,  which  lies  in  a  smooth  round  hole,  but  it  remains  in  the  earth  till 
the  next  spring.  JA  hippocastani  Fabr.,  Ci'tmiia  aurata  L.,  Ateit  chits  sneer  L., 
Oryctes  n  a  si  car /tin  L. 

Fam.  Dermestidae  (Speckkiifer).  Attar/ runs  prlllo  L.  (Pel/kafer).  Dermestrs 
lardarius  L.,  (Speckkafer). 

Fam.  Histeridae  (Stutzkiifer).  JERster  maculatus  L.,  Ontnj)Jiih/x  xtriatiis  Fabr. 

Fam.  Silphidae  (Aaskafer).  Beetles  and  larvae  live  on  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters;  some  of  them  even  attack  living 
insects  and  larva;.  When  .attacked  many  defend  themselves  by  the  ejection  of 
a  stinking  anal  excretion.  Sllpha  thoracica  Fabr.,  S.  obxcura  Fabr.  Necro- 
pliorViS  venpiHo  Fabr.,  N.  rjermanicus  Fabr.  (Todtengraber). 

Fam.  Pselaphidse.  Live  in  the  dark  under  stones  and  in  colonies  of  ants. 
Psclajilius  Heine/  Herbst.  Chiriijcr  testnccus  Pr. 

Fam.  Staphylinidae  (Kurzdeckflugler).  Myrmetloniii'  i-iuialicultita  Fabr. 
Live  among  ants.  Staphylinus  maasillosus  L.,  Oiiuilinin  rind  are,  Payk. 

Fam.  Hydrophilidae  (Palpicornia).  Swimming  beetles  with  short  club-shaped 
antennre  and  long  maxillary  palps,  which  often  project  beyond  the  antennae. 
Feed  on  plants.  Hydrophilus plceus  L..  Hydrobiusfuscipes  TJ. 

Fam.  Dytiscidse.  Swimming-beetles,  with  filiform,  ten-  or  eleven-jointed 
antennre  and  broad  swimming  legs  beset  with  setre  ;  the  hind  legs  project 
back  and  are  especially  adapted  for  swimming  by  the  possession  of  a  close 
covering  of  swimming-hairs.  Colymltetes  fiiscu-v  L. .  Di/tiscns  innrginaJis,  Sturm. 

Fam.  Carabidae.*  Running  beetles,  with  eleven-jointed  filiform  antennas,  power- 
ful pincer-shaped  mandibles,  and  running  legs.  The  elongated  larva?  possess 
four-jointed  antennas,  four  to  five  ocelli  on  each  side,  sickle-shaped  projecting 
pincers,  and  fairly  long  five-jointed  legs  Htii-jtalax  as/trux  Fabr.,  Brachiiiux 
crt'pitanx  K.  (Bombardirkiifer).  Curt /bun  anrattis  L.,  Procruxtes  coriaceu*  Ij. 

Fain.  Cicindelidae.  Tiger-beetles.  Mandibles  with  three  teeth.  The  larvae 
form  subterranean  passages,  possess  a  broad  head,  very  large  sickle-shaped 
curved  jaws,  and  bear  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  eighth  segment  of  the  body 
two  horny  hooks  for  attachment  in  the  passage,  at  the  opening  of  which  they 
lie  in  wait  for  prey.  Ciciinlela  eitiiipextnx  L.  (fig.  484). 

Order  9. — HYMENOPTERA.">- 

Insects  with  bitiny  and  licking  mouth  parts,  fused  prothorax,  four 
membranous  wings  with  only  few  nervures.  Metamorphosis  complete* 

The  body  has  as  a  rule  an  elongated  form,  and  possesses  a  freely 

*  Dejean,  "Species  general  des  Coleopteres,  etc."  Tom  I.-V.,  Paris.  1825- 
1831. 

f  L.  Jurine.  "Nouvelle  metliode  de  classer  les  Hymenopteres  et  les  Dipteres." 
Tom.  I..  Hyinenopteres.  Geneva.  1807. 

0.  Gravenhorst,  "  Ichneumologia  Europaaa,"  Vratislavia?,  1829.  J.  Th.  C. 
Ratzeburg.  "  Die  Ichneumonen  der  Forstinsecten."  3  Bde.  Berlin.  1844-1 852. 

G.  Dahlbom,  "  Hymenoptera  Europsea,  prajcipue  borealia."     Lund.  184.'). 

v.  Siebold,  '•  Beitriige  zur  Parthenogenesis  der  Ai-thropoden."  Leipzig.  1871. 
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moveable    head    with  large    facetted    eyes    which    in    the    male    are 
almost  in  contact,  and  three  ocelli  (tig.  486). 

In  the  antennae  a  large  basal  joint  (shaft)  and  eleven  to  twelve 
shorter  joints  can  usually  be  distinguished,  or  they  are  not  crooked, 
in  which  case  they  consist  of  a  greater  number  of  joints. 

The  mouth  parts  are  biting  and  licking:  the  upper  lip  and  man- 
dibles are  constructed  as  in  beetles  and  Orthoptera;  the  maxillae 
and  labium.  on  the  other  hand,  are  elongated  and  adapted  for  licking, 
and  when  at  rest  are  frequently  bent  round.  In  bees  the  tongue 
can  be  considerably  elongated  and  assume  the  form  of  a  proboscis ; 
in  this  case  the  lobes  of  the  jaws  also  become  considerably  extended, 
and  form  a  kind  of  sheath  around  the  tongue.  The  maxillary  palps 
are  usually  six-jointed  :  the  labial  palps  on  the  other  hand  only 
four- jointed,  Imt  the  number  of  joints  may  be  reduced. 

As  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  Dipf<?ra.  the  prothorax  is  firmly  con- 


nected    with    the    following   thoracic    segments,    inasmuch    as    the 


FIG.  480.—  Apis  melliflca.     a,  Queen,     ft.  Worker,     c,  Drone. 

proiiotum  at  least  (excepting  in  the  leaf-  and  wood-wasps)  is 
fused  with  the  mesonotuni,  while  the  rudimentary  prosternuni 
remains  freely  nioveable.  On  the  mesothorax  two  small  nioveable 
scales  (fpyuhf)  are  found  over  the  base  of  the  forewing,  and 
behind  the  scutellum  the  anterior  part  of  the  metanotum  is 
developed  into  the  posterior  shield  (postscutellu/ni).  Both  pnius  of 
wings  are  membranous,  transparent,  and  traversed  by  Imt  few 
nerviires  ;  the  anterior  are  considerably  larger  than  the  posterior. 
From  the  outer  edge  of  the  latter  small  hooks  arise,  which  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  pair,  thus  bringing 
about  the  connection  between  the  two  pairs  of  wings.  Sometimes 
the  wings  are  absent  in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  or  in  the  workers 
amongst  many  social  Hymenoptera.  The  legs  possess  rive-jointed, 
usually  broadened  tarsuses  with  long  first  tarsal  joint.  The  ab- 
domen is  rarely  attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  whole  breadth  (sessile) ; 
as  a  rule  the  first  or  the  two  first  segments  of  the  abdomen  are 
narrowed  to  a  thin  stalk,  bringing  about  the  connection  with  the 
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thorax  (stalked).  In  the  female  sex  the  abdomen  ends  with  an 
ovipositor  (terebra),  which  as  a  rule  is  retracted,  or  with  a  poison 
spine  (aculeus).  The  latter  develops  from  six  warts,  of  which  four 
belong  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  penultimate,  two  to  that  of  the 
antepenultimate  segment.  The  sting  (fig.  487)  consists  of  the 
grooved  piece  (sting-groove),  two  piercing  stylets  and  two  sting- 
sheaths  (with  oblong  plates)  and  is  retracted  when  at  rest.  The 
grooved  piece,  the  furrow  of  which  is  directed  downwards,  arises 
from  the  inner  pair  of  warts  of  the  penultimate  segment,  while  the 

piercing  stylets  on  the 
edge  of  the  grooved  piece 
correspond  to  the  pair  of 
warts  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate segment.  Finally 
the  segments  also  take 
part  in  the  formation  of 
this  apparatus,  inas- 
much as  they  furnish 
powerful  supporting 
plates  for  the  sting 
(quadratic  plate  and 
angular  piece). 

The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  large  com- 
plicated brain,  an  in- 
fra- O3sophageal  ga  iiglion , 
two  thoracic  ganglia 
(the  ganglia  of  the 
mesothorax  and  meta- 
thorax  are  fused  with 
the  anterior  abdominal 
ganglion),  and  five  to 
six  euusflia.  in  the  ab- 


PIG.  487. — Stinging  apparatus  of  the  honey  bee  from 
the  dorsal  side  (after  Kraepelin).  GD,  poison  gland  ; 
Gb,  poison  reservoir ;  7>,  gland;  Sfr,  grooved  piece  with 
the  two  stylets ;  Ba,  swollen  base  of  the  grooved  piece ; 
JB,  curved  root  of  the  same ;  W,  angular  piece ;  Sh, 
sheath  of  spine ;  O,  oblong  plate ;  Q,  quadratic  plate ; 
Stl',  Stlj",  the  two  piercing  spines  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  grooved  piece. 


domen. 

The  alimentary  canal  frequently  attains  to  a  considerable  length, 
•especially  in  those  Hymenoptera  which  with  a  longer  life  cumber 
themselves  with  the  care  and  nourishment  of  the  young.  Large 
salivary  glands  are  present.  The  narrow  (esophagus  usually  dilates 
to  a  suctorial  stomach,  more  rarely  to  a  spherical  gizzard  (ants).  A 
considerable  number  of  short  Malpighian  tubules  open  into  the 
intestine  (hindgut). 
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In  connection  with  the  great  power  of  flight,  .the  longitudinal 
tracheal  trunks  give  rise  to  vesicular  dilatations,  of  which  two  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  conspicuous  by  their  size. 

The  female  sexual  organs  usually  possess  very  numerous  (up  to 
one  hundred)  many-chambered  egg  tubes,  and  a  large  receptaculuni 
serninis  with  accessory  glands.  A  special  bursa  copulatrix  is  absent 
(fig.  488).  When  a  sting  is  developed,  filiform  or  branched  poison 
glands  with  a  common  reservoir  and  a  duct  opening  into  the  sheath 
of  the  sting,  are  present.  In  the  male  sex  the  ducts  of  the  two 
testes  are  connected  with  two  accessory  glands,  while  the  common 
ductus  ejaculatorius  ends  with  a  large  protrusible  penis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  leaf-wasps  (Tenthredinidce),  and  wood- 
wasps  (Uroceridce),  the  larvae  are  apodal  and  live  either  parasitically 
in  the  body  of  insects  (the  Pteromalince  pass  through  various  larval 
stages, 


undergo- 


ing 


a  kind  of 
hyper  metamor- 
phosis) or  in 

plants,  or  in 
brood  spaces 
(cells)  formed  of 
animal  and  vege- 
table substances. 
The  former,  like 
the  caterpillars 

FIG.   488. — The  viscera  in  the  abdomen  of  the  queen  bee  (alter 

of  ,the  butterflies,  R.  Leuckart).  D,  alimentary  canal ;  R,  rectum  with  rectal  glands 
and  anus;  Gk,  chain  of  ganglia;  Ov,  ovary;  Sc,  receptaculum 
seminis  ;  Gb,  reservoir  of  poison  gland;  St,  sting. 


possess, 
the    six 


besides 
thoracic 

legs,  six  to  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  and  live  free  on  leaves  ; 
the  latter  are  grub-like,  find  the  nutritive  material  in  their  cells, 
and  are  in  part  fed  during  their  growth.  Almost  all — e.g.,  the 
larva?  of  bees  and  wasps — possess  a  small  retractile  head  with  short 
mandibles  and  pointed  pieces  (maxillpe  and  labiiim).  The  anus  is  not 
developed,  for  the  stomach  is  blind  and  does  not  communicate  with 
the  hindgut,  which  receives  the  Malpighian  tubules.  Most  of  the 
larvse,  when  they  enter  the  pupal  stage,  spin  an  irregular  invest- 
ment or  a  firmer  cocoon  of  silk-like  fibres.  The  larva-  of  bees 
and  wasps  then  soon  undergo  a  moult  (when  they  get  rid  of 
their  excremeiititious  matters),  and  enter  upon  a  stage  which 
precedes  that  of  the  pupa  and  is  called  by  v.  Siebold  the  psi't"i<>- 
pupa  (fig.  489). 

38 
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Bub-order  1. — Terebrantia. 

Female  with  ovipositor  as  tube  or  borer  (terebra),  which  projects 
freely  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  sometimes  retractile. 

Tribe  1.  Phytophaga.  Abdomen  sessile.  Trochanter  composed 
of  two  rings.  Larvae  phytophagous,  resemble  caterpillars. 

Fam.  Tenthredinidae  (Leaf- wasps).  Saw-flies.  Abdomen  sessile  with  short 
borer.  The  larvie  have  rarely  three,  usually  nine  to  eleven  pairs  of  legs, 
and  resemble  caterpillars.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  epidermis  of 
leaves,  the  puncture  causes  the  flow  of  .sap.  which  the  egg  imbibes  and  thereby 
increases  in  size.  The  young  larvae  feed  on  leaves,  often  in  early  stages  live 
in  societies,  and  become  pupae  in  a  cocoon.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  caterpillars  by  the  greater  number  of  legs,  and  by  the  two  ocelli  on 
the  horny  head.  Lyda  betulee  L..  Tenthrcdo  (Atlialia)  sphw.rum  Fabr..  larvas 
sometimes  on  roses.  Nematus  ventrlcxsus  Klg.,  larvae  on  gooseberries.  Cimbex 
frin  a  fata  L. 

Fam.  Uroceridae  (Wood- wasps).  Abdomen  with  first  tergum  split,  and  usually 

long,  freely  projecting  oviposi- 
tor (egg-borer).     The  females 
bore  holes  in  wood  and  deposit 
//  W//>/x/\    their  eggs  therein.    The  larvae 
bore   further    into    the  wood 
and  live  a  long  time.     Sin  .r 
L. 


FIG.  489.—  a,  Larva  of  the  bumble  bee  about  to  become 
a  pupa,    b,  Pseudo-pupa  (Semi-pupa),    c,  pupa  (after    donaen 
Packard). 

usually  living  in  vegetable  cells. 


Tribe  2.  Grallicola.  Ab- 
stalked.       Larvae 
apodal      and      aproctous, 


Fam.  Cynipidae  (Gall-wasps).  Thorax  humped.  Abdomen  usually  short, 
laterally  compressed.  The  ovipositor  (egg-b6rer)  arises  on  the  ventral  side,  ami 
is  as  a  rule  retracted.  The  females  bore  into  plant  tissues  and  cause,  by  the 
irritation  of  an  acrid  fluid,  an  abnormal  flow  of  vegetable  thuds,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  outgrowths  known  as  ij  fills,  on  which  either  one  or  several  apodal 
larvae  feed.  Certain  galls,  especially  those  of  the  oaks  of  Asia  Minor  (Alepjjo}, 
contain  tannic  acid,  and  are  on  this  account  used  in  industry.  In  many  species 
the  females  only  are  at  present  known  ;  the  eggs  in  such  cases  develop 
parthenogenetically.  Many  larvas  are  parasitic  in  Diptera  and  AjMdes. 
Cynips  tjneronx  folii  L.,  Rltoditcs  rost?  L..  produces  the  bedeguar  of  roses. 
xfitdcllaris  Latr..  parasitic  on  the  grubs  of  Su 


Tribe  3.  Entomophaga.  Abdomen  stalked.  Female  with  freely 
projecting  ovipositor  (spine).  Larvae  apodal  and  without  anus, 
usually  parasitic  in  the  larvae  of  other  insects. 

Fam.  Pteromalidae.  The  larva?  are  parasitic  in  all  possible  insect  larva?, 
frequently  in  parasites,  and  pass  through  a  complicated  metamorphosis,  ex- 
tremely remarkable  for  the  succession  of  very  different  stages.  Pteromaltts 
H  L.,  Trlretx  clar  it-amis  Latr.,  Plafi/yaxtrr  Latr.,  (fig.  4.58). 
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Fam.  Braconidae.  They  principally  persecute  caterpillars,  as  well  as  beetle 
larva.'  living  in  dead  wood.  Mierngastrr  i/ltinninrtitiix  L.,  in  caterpillars. 
Ilnit-iui  ini /itixfur  Scop.,  Sr. palpebrator  Ratzbg. 

Fam.  Ichneunionidae.  li-li in'innnn  inrubitur  L.  I.  (Trot/us)  hitm-iux  Ratzbg., 
Pi.injiln  (.£/>//  id/fcx~)  m&nifestat&r  L..  O^ihion  luteus  L. 

Fam.  Evaniadse.     Evama  appendig aster  L.,  FoewusjaculatorlL. 

Sub-order  2. — Aculeata. 

With  retractile  perforated  sting  and  poison  gland  in  the  female 
sex.  Abdomen  always  stalked  ;  the  antennse  of  male  usual  thirteen- 
jointed,  of  the  female  twelve- jointed, 
without  anus. 


The   larvae  are  apodal  and 


Fam.  Formicidse*  (Ants)  (fig.  490).  They  live  together  in  communities,  which 
contain,  besides  the  winged  males  and  females,  a  great  excess  of  small  apterous 
workers  with  stronger  prothorax.  The  latter  are  sometimes  of  two  kinds, 
known  as  soldiers  and  true  workers,  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  head  and 
jaws.  The  workers  are 
aborted  females  and  re- 
semble the  true  females 
in  possessing  a  poison 
gland,  the  acid  secre- 
tion (formic  acid)  of 
which  they  either  pour 
out  with  the  help  of  the 
sting  or,  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter,  eject  into 
the  wound  made  by  the 
mandibles. 

The  dwellings  of  the 
ants  consist  of  passages 
and  cavities,  which  are 
placed  in  rotten  wood, 
in  the  earth,  or  in  hill-  $  J  (J 

heaps  which   they   FIG   m_Formica  (Camponotus)  herculanea.   a,  Female,    b,  Male, 
throw  up.    Winter  pro-       Cj  Worker,     d.  Larva  of    Formica  rufa.    e,  pupa  with)  case,  so- 
visions  are  not  carried      called  ant  egg.   /,#,  Pupa  liberated  from  the  case. 
into  these  spaces,  since 

the  ant-workers,  which  with  the  queens  alone  survive  the  winter,  fall  into  a 
kind  of  winter  sleep. 

In  the  spring  queens  are  found  in  addition  to  the  workers.  From  the  eggs  of 
the  queens  larvte  proceed,  which  are  carefully  reared  and  protected  by  the 
workers.  The  larvse  in  egg-shaped  cocoons  become  pupas  (ants'  eggs)  and  develop, 
some  of  them  to  workers  and  some  to  winged  sexual  animals,  which  appear  witli 
us  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  copulate  in  the  flight.  After 
copulation  the  males  die,  the  females  lose  their  wings  and  are  carried  back  by 

5  P.   Huber.  "  Recherches  sur  les  mceurs  des  Fourmis  indigenes." 
1810. 

Latreille.  "  Histoire  naturelle  des  Fourmi-."     1'aris.  1802. 
A.  Forel,  "  Les  Fourmis  de  la  Sui^si-.'1     Zurich,  1S74. 
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the  workers  into  their  dwellings,  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  found  with  some  of 
the  workers  new  societies. 

In  the  tropics  the  ants  undertake  migrations  in  great  numbers,  and  may 
become  a  regular  plague  when  they  enter  houses  and  destroy  all  eatables. 
Many  forms  (Oecodonw  species)  are  especially  destructive  to  young  trees  and 
plants,  which  they  strip  of  foliage.  Some  species,  however,  render  service  in 
attacking  Termites  and  in  destroying  other  pernicious  insects,  such  as  the  cock- 
roaches, even  in  the  dwellings  of  man.  Many  species,  especially  of  the  genus 
JEaiton,  are  predatory  ants  and  destroy  other  ant  colonies.  Certain  species  are 
said  to  make  war  with  foreign  ant  states  and  to  carry  off  their  young,  which 
they  bring  up  for  service  in  their  own  colony  (Amazon  colonies.  F.  rufa, 
rt/fescens') .  The  relatively  high  psychical  activity  of  these  insects  is  undeni- 
able ;  many  instances  of  it  have  been  disclosed  by  the  thorough  observations  of 
P.  Huber.  They  keep  Aphides  as  we  do  milch  cows  ;  they  carry  provisions 
into  their  dwellings  ;  they  go  out  to  battle  in  regular  columns,  and  offer  up 
their  lives  bravely  for  the  community.  In  contrast  to  the  war -like  features  of 
the  slave-states  are  the  friendly  relations  of  the  ants  to  other  insects,  which,  as 
Myrmecophitq,,  live  in  the  ant  dwellings  (larva;  of  Cetonia,  MyrmecopJw,la,etc.'). 
Formica  hrmilanea  L..  F.  rufa  L.,  Mijrmica  iiccrvorum  Fabr.,  with  sting. 

Fam.  Chrysididse  (Gold  wasps).  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  Hymenoptera,  especially  of  the  digging  wasps  (Fossoria),  with  which 
they  have  on  this  occasion  to  carry  on  war.  Citrt/sis  'iymta  L. 

Fam.  Heterogyna  (Mutillidee,  Sc;oliad<s~).  Males  and  females  very  different 
in  form,  size  and  structure  of  antenna?:  The  females,  with  shortened  wings  or 
apterous,  live  solitarily  and  lay  their  eggs  on  other  insects  or  in  bees'  nests,  and 
do  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  nourishment  and  care  of  their  young. 
Mutilla  curopaea  L..  Scolia  (Scoliadce)  hortorum  Fabr.  The  larva  lives 
parasitically  on  that  of  the  nasicorn  beetle. 

Fam.  Fossoria  *  (Digging  wasps).  Solitary  Hymenoptera,  with  unbent 
antennae  and  elongated  legs ;  the  tibia;  are  armed  with  long  spines.  The 
females,  which  live  on  honej-  and  pollen,  dig  passages  and  tubes  usually  in  sand 
and  in  earth  and  in  dry  wood,  and  deposit  at  the  end  of  them  their  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  an  egg  and  animal  nutritive  matter  for  the  future  larva.  Some 
(Hembcx)  carry  fresh  food  (laity  to  their  growing  larvae,  contained  in  open  cells  ; 
others  place  in  the  closed  cell  as  many  insects  as  the  larva  requires  for  its  de- 
velopment. In  the  last  cases  the  introduced  insects  are  not  completely  killed, 
but  merely  crippled  by  a  sting  in  the  ventral  nerve  cord.  The  individual 
species  usually  capture'  quite  definite  insects  (caterpillars,  Curculionida, 
Ruprestidce.  Acridice,  etc.),  which  they  overpower  and  paralyse  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  For  example,  Cerceris  buprcaticida  attacks  Bitpirstis. 
while  C,  Diifnurii  chooses  ( 'Icon  //x  oplillialmicux.  The  digging  wasp  seizes  the  head 
of  the  beetle  with  its  mandibles  and  inserts  its  sting  into  the  thoracic  ganglia 
between  the  articulation  of  the  prothorax.  Xjt/ir.i-  _f/ttnji<'n>/ix.  which 
constructs  three  cells  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  passage,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  attacks  Grylla,  and  Sjrtiex  aWiseeta  species  of  (Edipoda.  Annuopliila 
liolnxer'u'-cu  supplies  each  of  its  brood  cells  with  four  or  five  caterpillars  ;  A. 
salntlom  and  argi'ntata  only  with  one  very  large  caterpillar,  which  is  paralysed 

*  Fabre.  "Observations  sur  les  moeurs  des  Cerceris  ; ''  also  "Etudes  sur 
1'instinct  et  les  metamorphoses  des  Sphegiens,"  Ann.  drs  Sc.  Nat.,  ser.  4.  Tom  IV. 
and  VT. 
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by  a  sting  in  a  median  apodal  body  segment.     Pomp'dua  riaticun  L..  A 
mbuloxa  L.,  Cralro  cribariux  L. 

Fam.  Vespidae  *  (Wasps).  Body  slender,  smooth.  Anterior  wings  are 
narrow  and  eaii  be  folded  together  longitudinally.  Th^y  are  sometimes  solitary, 
sometimes  they  live  in  societies  ;  in  the  last  case  the  workers  also  are  winged. 
The  females  of  the  solitary  wasps  build  their  brood-cells  in  sand  or  on  the 
stalks  of  plants  with  sand  and  clay,  and  fill  them  rarely  with  honey,  usually 
with  insects,  especially  caterpillars  and  spiders  ;  they  thus  approach  the  Fossoria 
in  their  mode  of  life.  The  social  wasps  approximate  to  bees  in  the  organization 
of  their  society.  They  construct  their  nests  of  gnawed  wood,  which  they 
manufacture  into  lamellte  resembling  paper,  and  fasten  together  into  regularly 
hexagonal  cells.  The  combs,  which  are  composed  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells 
attached  to  one  another,  are  either  suspended  freely  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  in  holes  in  the  earth  and  in  hollow  trees,  or  surrounded  by  a  common 
leafy  investment,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  the  holes  for  exit  are  placed. 
In  the  latter  case  the  internal  structure  frequently  consists  of  several  horizon- 
tally-suspended combs  which  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  like  the  floors 
of  a  house,  and  are  connected  by  buttresses.  The  openings  of  the  hexagonal 
vertically  placed  cells  look  downwards.  The  foundation  of  each  wasp  nest  is 
laid  in  the  spring  by  a  single  female,  which  was  fertilized  in  the  preceding 
autumn  and  has  survived  the  winter.  She  begets,  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  workers,  which  help  to  increase  the  size  of  the  nest  and  to  rear 
the  offspring,  and  of  which  the  larger  forms  produced  in  the  summer  not 
rarely  lay  eggs,  which  develop  parthenogenetically  into  males.  The  larva 
are  fed  with  insects  which  have  been  well  chewed,  and  are  transformed  in  a 
delicate  case  into  pupae  in  the  closed  cells.  The  perfect  insects  feed  as  'a 
rule  on  sweet  substances  and  honey  juices,  which  they  are  said  occasionally  to 
gather  in  (Polistes').  Males  and  females  first  appear  in  late  summer  and 
copulate  in  the  flight  high  up  in  the  air.  The  males  soon  die  and  the  whole 
colony  is  generally  dissolved  in  the  autumn  ;  the  fertilized  females,  on  the 
other  hand,  survive  the  winter  under  stones  and  moss  in  order  to  found  new 
societies  in  the  following  year.  Odynvrus  i><trii'ti/i)i  L.,  Pullxtcs  tj  all  tea  L. 
Nests  are  without  investment  of  leaves  and  consist  of  a  stalked  comb.  The 
fertilized  females,  which  have  survived  the  winter,  produce  according  to  v. 
Siebold  at  first  only  female  offspring,  whose  eggs  remain  unfertilized  and 
develop  parthenogenetically  into  males.  Vi-xpn  creibro  L.,  hornets.  F 
vulgar  is  L. 

Fam.  Apidsef  (Bees).  Tibia  and  tarsus,  especially  of  the  hind  legs,  broadened  ; 
the  first  tarsal  joint,  especially  of  the  hinder  legs,  covered  with  hairs  like  a 
brush.  Anterior  wings  cannot  be  folded  together.  Body  hairy.  The  hairs  on 
the  hind  legs  or  on  the  belly  serve  as  a  collecting  apparatus  for  the  pollen. 
The  labium  and  rnaxillfe  often  reach  a  very  considerable  length.  The  latter 
are  applied  as  a  sheath  to  the  tongue,  and  bear  only  rudimentary  palps.  The 
bees  are  solitary  and  social,  and  place  their  nests  in  walls,  under  earth  and  in 
hollow  trees,  and  i'eed  their  larvae  with  honey  and  pollen.  Some  do  nut  build 
nests,  but  lay  their  eggs  in  the  filled  cells  of  other  bees  (parasitic  bees). 
Andrcna  cineraria  L.,  Daxypoda  kirtijics  Fabr.  ,  Nomad  a  rujicurnix  Kirk, 

'  H.  de  Saussure,  "  Etudes  sur  la  famille  des  Vespides."     3  vols.     Paris,  1852 
to  18o7. 
t  F.  Huber,  "  Nouvelles  observations  sur  les  Abeilles.':     2  vols.     Paris.  1814. 
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li'  (^Chalieodoma)  mvraria  Fabr..  Osmia  licurnu  L.,  Anthnphora 
pilipes  Fabr.,  Xi/locopa  i-iolucra  Fabr.  Wood-bees  construct  perpendicular 
passages  in  wood,  and  divide  them  by  transverse  walls  into  cells. 

JBombm  Latr.  Bumble  bee.  Body  heavy  ;  hairy  like  fur.  The  nests  are 
usually  placed  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and  include  only  a  small  number,  about 
fifty  to  two  hundred,  rarely  as  many  as  five  hundred  workers,  in  addition  to  the 
fertilized  .female.  They  do  not  construct  combs,  but  pile  up  irregular  masses 
of  pollen,  in  which  the  eggs  are.  deposited,  and  which  serve  as  food  for  the 
hatching  grubs.  The  latter  eat  out  cellular  cavities  in  the  pollen  masses  and 
form  oval  cocoons,  which  are  free  but  irregularly  placed  by  the  side  of  one 
another.  The  nest  is  founded  by  a  single  female  which  has  survived  the  winter. 
She  at  first  alone  has  the  burden  of  rearing  the  brood  :  subsequently,  however, 
this  is  shared  by  the  hatched  workers  of  different  size,  which  themselves 
lay  unfertilized  eggs.  B.  lap'uliirim  Fabr.,  mu*ci>rnni  111.,  tcrrestris,  111., 
Tiypnorvm  111. 

Apis  L..  honey-bee.  The  workers  with  lateral  separated  eyes,  with  one-jointed 
maxillary  palps.  The  external  surface  of  the  hinder  tibia?  is  pressed  into  the 
form  of  a  pit,  and  is  surrounded  by  simple  marginal  setae  (basket,  fig.  491,  A") ; 

the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  beset  with  regular 
.  rows  of  seta?  (brush,  fig.  491  B,  /;).  The  female 
(queen)  with  shorter  tongue,  longer  abdomen,  with- 
out brush.  The  male  (drone),  with  large  eyes  in 
contact,  broad  abdomen,  and  short  mouth  parts, 
without  basket  and  brush.  A.  wdUjica  L.,  honey 
bee,  distributed  over  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  as 
Africa. 

The  workers  build  perpendicular  combs  in  hollow 
trees,  or  in  other  protected  places  ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  human  cultivation,  in  suitably  arranged 
baskets  or  hives.  The  wax  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  comb  is  produced  in  the  organism  as  a  result 
of  metabolism  (honey  being  the  source),  and  is 
exuded  in  the  form  of  small  tablets  between  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  combs  consist  of 
two  layers  of  horizontal  hexagonal  cells,  the  bases  of 
which  are  formed  of  three  rhomboidal  plates.  The 
smaller  cells  serve  for  the  reception  of  provisions 

(honey  and  pollen)  and  for  the  brood  of  workers,  the  larger  for  the  reception 
of  honey  and  the  drone  brood.  Outside,  at  the  edge  of  the  comb,  there  are 
at  definite  times  a  small  number  of  large  irregular  queen  cells,  in  which  the 
female  larva?  are  brought  up.  When  the  cells  are  filled  with  honey,  or  the 
larva?  contained  in  them  have  reached  the  stage  of  pupa?,  they  are  closed  up.  A 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  serves  for  entry  and  exit  ;  all  other 
clefts  and  fissures  are  closed  with  wax,  and  no  light  enters  the  interior  of  the 
nest.  In  no  other  Hyrnenopteran  society  is  the  division  of  labour  so  strictly 
carried  out  as  in  that  of  the  bees.  There  is  only  one  fertilized  queen,  and  she 
alone  lays  the  eggs  (she  may  lay  more  than  three  thousand  eggs  in  one 
day).  The  working  bees  divide  amongst  themselves  the  business  of  collecting 
honey,  preparing  wax,  and  feeding  the  brood,  and  the  completion  of  the  nest. 
The  drones,  which  exist  only  at  the  swarming  time,  and  then  only  in  pro- 
portionately small  numbers  (two  hundred  to  three  hundred  in  a  society  of  twenty 


FIG.  491.— a,  Hind  leg  of  a 
worker  of  Apig  mi-Uifica. 
K,  basket  on  the  tibia ; 
B,  enlarged  tarsal  joint 
with  brush  on  the  under 
side.  J,  brush,  more 
strongly  magnified. 
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thousand  to  thirty  thousand  workers)  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  themselves 
and  of  doing  no  kind  of  work  in  the  hive  ;  they  arise  from  unft.Ttilised  egg-,  and 
are  killed  in  the  autumn  (slaughter  of  drones).  The  queen  and  the  workers 
live  through  the  winter  consuming  the  stored-up  provisions,  and  kept  warm  by 
the  heat  produced  by  the  dense  population  of  the  hive.  In  the  rirst  days  i  if 
spring  the  queen  deposits  eggs,  first  in  the  workers'  cells  and  later  in  the  drone 
cells.  Some  royal  cells  are  then  constructed,  and  at  intervals  she  deposits  a 
fertilised  egg  in  each  of  them.  The  larvae  in  the  royal  cells  receive  a  richer 
nourishment  and  royal  food,  and  become  sexually  mature  females  (queens), 
capable  of  copulating.  Before  the  oldest  of  the  young  queens  is  hatched— 
sixteen  days  from  the  deposition  of  the  egg  is  required  for  this,  while  the 
workers  develop  in  twenty  days,  the  drones  in  twenty-four — the  queen-mother 
leaves  the  hive  with  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  (first  swarm).  The  young  queen 
either  kills  all  the  other  royal  larvae  and  remains  in  the  old  hive,  or  if  she  is 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  workers,  and  the  population  is  still  large 
enough,  she  also  leaves  the  old  hive  with  a  part  of  the  workers  before  the 
appearance  of  a  second  queen  (second  swarm).  Soon  after  her  metamorphosis 
the  young  queen  makes  her  marriage  flight,  and  returns  after  impregnation  to 
the  hive.  The  queen  is  only  impregnated  once  in  the  course  of  her  life,  which 
lasts  four  or  five  years  ;  she  is  henceforward  able  to  produce  male  and  female 
offspring.  If  the  wings  of  the  queen  are  paralysed  and  she  is  unable  to 
copulate,  she  lays  eggs  which  only  give  rise  to  drones  ;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  fertilised  queen  in  her  old  age,  when  the  contents  of  the  receptacu. 
lum  seminis  is  exhausted.  Workers  also  may  lay  eggs  which  develop  into 
drones  :  the  larvse  destined  to  develop  into  workers  may.  if  the  food  supply  at 
any  early  stage  be  abundant,  become  queens.  As  parasites  in  bee-nests  may  be 
mentioned  the  death's  head  moth,  the  wax  moth,  the  larva  of  the  bee-wolf, 
(Trlclimles  ajtiaritix*),  and  the  bee-louse  (Sraula  ca-ca). 

The  genera  Melipona  111.,  Trltjona  Jur.,  comprise  small  American  species  of 
bees;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  less  closely  related  to  the  genus  Aplx  than 
has  been  hitherto  believed.  With  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  society,  one  of 
the  most  striking  deviations  the}'  present,  is  that  the  brood-cells  are  filled  with 
honey  before  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  and  afterwards  closed,  so  that  the  just- 
hatched  grub  is  provided  beforehand  with  all  the  food  material  (Fr.  Miiller). 
The  workers  also  prepare  large  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  honey.  Among 
the  former  there  are  forms  as  in  Bomlnix,  that  do  not  build  nests,  but  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species. 
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Aasfliege.  57(5. 

Aaskafer,  59n. 

Abdoruiualia,  44(5. 

Abiogeiiesis,  96. 

Abraxas,  5*3. 

Abyla,  250. 

Acalepha,  250. 

Acalyptera.  576. 

Acanthia,  572. 

Acanthobothrium,  327. 

Acanthocephala,359,343. 

Acanthometra,  191. 

Acarina,  489. 

Acephalocysts,  336. 

Achseta,  392. 

Acherontia,  5X4. 

Achtheres,  430. 

Acidalia,  583. 

Acineta,  205. 

Acmostomum,  312. 

Accela,  313. 

Acraspeda,  233. 

Acridium,  527,  55*. 

Acrocladia,  295,  296. 

Acronycta,  583. 

Acrophalli,  347. 

Actiuaria,  232. 

Actinia.  23<>,  232. 

Actinometra,  286,  289. 

Actinophrys.  iss. 

Actinosphserium,  188. 

Actinotrocha,  389. 

Actinozoa,  223. 

Aculeata,  595. 

Aculeus,  592. 

Adambulacral  plates, 
291. 

Adapis.  173. 

Adaptation,  145. 

Adaptions  of  embryos 
and  larvae,  157. 

Adelo-codonic  gono- 
phore,  236. 

Adenoid  connective  tis- 
sue, 38. 

Admiral,  585. 


222,  460. 
ta,  242. 

jEginopsis,  230. 

^Equorea,  238,  242. 

^Eschna,  562. 

-<Eschna  rectal.  Respira- 
tion of,  72. 

Agalmidze,  249. 

Agalmopsis,  247, 248,249. 

Agassiz,  L,  139. 

Ageleua,  504. 

Aglia,  584. 

Agrilus,  5S9. 

Agrion,  562. 

Agriotes,  589. 

Agrotis,  583. 

Alary  muscles.  533. 

Alaurina  composita,  313. 

Albertus  Magnus,  133. 

Albunea,  478. 

Alcinoe,  206. 

Alciopa,  380. 

Alciopea,  379. 

Alcippe,  446. 

Alcyonaria,  228.  231. 

Alcyonium,  231. 

Aldrovandus,  133. 

Alima,  472. 

Alpheidse,  470. 

Alternation  of  genera- 
tions, 123. 

Alucita,  582. 

Alula,  572. 

Alydus,  572. 

Auibuliicral  brains,  277. 

Ambulacra!  branchia?, 
277. 

Ambulacral  feet,  273. 

Ambulacral  Gills.  275. 

Ambulacral  groove,  291. 

Ambulacral  ossicles,  271, 
290. 

Ambulacral  plates,  271. 

Ambulacral  surface,  209. 

Ambulacral  vascular 
system,  272. 


Ametabola,  547. 

Ammophila,  590. 

Ammothea,  490. 

Amoeba,  isi;. 

Amcebidium,  2<>9. 

Ampharcte.  382. 

Amphibia.  Vascular  sys- 
tem of,  65. 

Amphibioticn,  501. 

Arnphidiscs,  218. 

Amphihelia,  232. 

Amphileptus,  195,  204. 

Ampbinomid.se,  374. 

Amphioxus,  Vascular 
system  of,  63. 

Amphipeltis,  451. 

Amphipoda,  451. 

Amphipods.  Parasites  of, 
302. 

Amphiporus,  342,  340. 

Amphistomum,  317. 

Aniphitrocha.  378. 

Amphiura,  27S,  279, 
2S5,  294. 

Anal,  vesicles  of  Chteti- 
fera,  3S>. 

Analogy,  52. 

Aiiapera,  575. 

Auatifa,  445. 

Anceus.  459. 

Anchitherium,  172. 

Auchorella,  436. 

Aucylostomum,  352. 

Andoctonus,  510. 

Andrena,  597. 

Anelasma,  445. 

Auguilla,  351. 

Auguillula,  357. 

Anilocra,  4(io. 

Animals  and  plants,  15. 

Anisopoda,  459. 

Annelida.  362. 

Auobium,  589. 

Anochanus,  279. 

Anopla,  342.  339,  341. 

Anoplotermes,  50n. 
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Anoplura.  568. 
Antedon,  289. 
Antennae,  84. 
Antenual       Gland       of 

Thoracostraca,  461 
Antennularia.  242. 
Anthophora,  598. 
Anthozoa,  223,  229,  230. 
Anthrax.  57(i. 
Antimere,  25. 
Antipatharia,  232. 
Antipathes,  232. 
Antliata,  572. 
Ant-lion,  564. 
Ants,  595. 
Apatheon,  177. 
Apatura,  585. 
Aphalaspidse,  177. 
Aphaniptera.  578. 
Aphides,    Reproduction 

of,  1U6,  128. 
Aphis,  569,  570. 
Aphodius,  590. 
Aphrodite.  379. 
Aphrophora,  571. 
Apical  plate  of  Annelids, 

363. 

Apical  pole  of  Echinder- 
mata,  268. 

Apiocrinus,  289. 

Apiocystites,  289. 

Apion'.  5ss. 
Apis,  598. 

Apoda,  299,  446. 

Apolemia,  246,  249. 

Aporosa.  232. 

Apseudes,  45ii. 

Apsilus,  401. 

Aptera,  567. 

Apus,  419. 

Arachnida,  484. 

Araclus,  572. 

Araneida,  498. 

Arcella,  186. 

Archasoiiiscus,  451. 

Archajopteryx,  175. 

Archegosaurus,  177. 

Archenteron,  116,  117. 

Archiannelida,  365,  376. 

Archigetes,  339. 

Areuicola,  381. 

Arethusa,  249. 

Argas.  495. 

Argulus,  438. 

Argyunis,  5S5. 

Argyroneta,  499,  504. 

Arista,  573. 

Aristotle,     classification 
of,  132. 

Aristotle's  lantern,  276. 

Armadillo,  457,  460. 


Arrenotokia,  543. 
Artemia,  419. 
Arterial,  73. 
Artery,  62. 
Arthropoda,  4()5. 
Arthrostraca,  449. 
Articulata,  2S9. 
Ascalaphus,  564. 
Ascaltis,  222. 
Ascandra.  222. 
Ascaris,  347,  346,  351. 
AM.-dta,  222. 
Ascilla.  222. 
Ascomorpha.  4n4. 
Ascon,  222. 
Ascortis,  222. 
Asculmis.  222. 
Ascyssa,  222. 
Asellus,  460. 
Asilns.  576. 

Aspidochirotae,  298,  299. 
Aspidiotus,    543,  569. 
Asplanchna,  404. 
Astacus.  477. 

Astasia,'l69. 

Asteracanthion,         285, 
293. 

Asteriadae,  293,  279. 

Asterias,  293. 

Asteridea,  279.  292. 

Asteroidea,  279,  290. 

Asterope,  427. 

Astraea.  229,  232. 

Astraeiclse,  232. 

Astroides.  233. 

Astronyx,  294. 

Astropecten.    275,    292, 
293. 

Astrophytou,  294. 

Atax,  495. 

Ateuchus.  590. 

Athalia.  594. 

Athorybia,  248,  249. 

Atolls*  23u. 

Atrocha,  377. 

Attacus,  5S4. 

Attagenus,  590. 

Atypus,  504. 

Auditory  organs,  85. 

Aulastomum.  400. 

Aurelia,  261. 

Aurelio  iSeveriuo,  133. 

Auricularia.     281.      282, 
283,  298. 

Autolytus,  372,  379. 

Aves.    vascular    system 
of,  <i7. 

Bacillus,  206. 
Bacteria,  206,  557. 
Baer,  C.  E.  von,  137. 


Balaninus,  5ss. 
Baianoglossns,  299.  302. 
Balantidium,  2o5. 
Balanus.  446. 
Bark  lice,  127.  570. 
Harrier  reef*,  2SO. 
Bathj-bius,  186. 
Bathycrinus,  289. 
Bdella,  495. 
Bear-caterpillars,  583. 
Bed-bug,  572. 
Bedeguar  of  roses,  594. 
Bee-louse,  575.  599. 
Bees,  597. 
Beetle-mites.  495. 
Bee-wolf.  599. 
Bell  Animalcule,  198. 
Bembex,  596. 
Beris,  577. 
Beroe,  264,  266. 
Bibio,  574,  577. 
Biesfliegen,  576. 
Biogenesis,  96. 
Bipalium,  315. 
Bipinuaria,  281,283,  292. 

293. 

Bird  spider,  5i>4. 
Birgus,  478. 
Bittacus,  563. 
Bivium,  269. 
Bladder- Worm,  332. 
Blaps,  589. 
Blastoidea,  289. 
Blastopore,  114. 
Blast  os}  ihere,  113. 
Blastostyle.  236. 
Blastotrochus,  227,  232. 
Blatta.  557. 
Blatthornkiifer,  589. 
Blattkafer,  588. 
Blaulinge,  585. 
Bleudwanzen,  572. 
Blood-corpuscles,  32. 
Bockkafer,  588. 
Body  cavity,  50. 
Body    cavitv.     }iriniarv. 

50,  116. 

Bombardirkafer,  59U. 
Bombus,  598. 
BombyCina,  583. 
Bombylius,  576. 
Bombyx,  581,  584. 
Bone,    development    of? 

40,  42. 
Bonellia,  3;i2. 
Bonnet,  133. 
Book-lice,  559. 
Bopyrus,  460. 
Borkenkafer,  5ss. 
Borlasia,  340.  342,  343. 
Bos  taurus, origin  of,  143. 
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Bostrychus,  5ss. 
Bothriocephalidaj,  336. 
Bothriocephalus.        330, 

331,  337,  334,  327. 
Botrytis.  :.s4. 
Botys,  582. 
Brachinus,  59n. 
Brachiolaria,     281,    292, 

293. 

Bracliionus,  4o4. 
Brachycera,  57."). 
Brachyuva.  47s. 
Bracon,  595. 
Brain,  so.  82. 
Branchellinn,  400. 
Branchire,  69. 
Branchiae  of  Chretopods, 

367. 

Branchiobdella,  4oo. 
Branchiopoda.  418. 
Branchiostegite,  463. 
Brauchipus.  419. 
Branchiura.  436. 
Braula,  575.  599. 
Brisinga,  293. 
Brissus,  297. 
Brittle  stars,  293. 
Brontotheridfe,  173. 
Brown  tubes  of  "Gephy- 

rjea,  38s. 

Buckelzirpen,  571. 
Buddinsr.  96. 
Buffon,  139. 
Bugs.  571,  5(17. 
Bunodes,  225. 
Buprcstis,  5S9. 
Bursre     of     Ophiuridea, 

294. 

Bursaria,  2o5. 
Butterflies,  579. 

G'alandi-35.  5Ss. 
Calanida?.   435. 
Calappa,  478. 
Calcareous  sacs  of  Lum- 

bricus,   3S3. 

Calcareous  sponges,  222. 
Calcispongiae,  222. 
Callidina,  404. 
Caligus.  I  lie. 
Calliauassa.  477. 
Calopteryx.  5i>2. 
Calotermes.  559.  5iil. 
Calycophoridse.  249. 
Calycozoa.  254.  257. 
Calyraene,  4S4. 
Calyptopis,  474. 
Cambenvell  beauty.  5S5. 
Camel-neck  flies,  563. 
Campanularia,  242. 
Campanularise,  241 . 


Campodea,  55 1. 

Cancer,  47s. 

Cantharidae.  5ss. 

Cantharis.  oS'.i. 

Canthocamptus,  135. 

L'apillary.  *'>'•>. 

( 'apitella.  377. 

Capitellidse.  375. 

Capitibranchiata,  3S1. 

Caprella,  454. 

Capsus.  572. 

Carabus.  5'.io. 

Carchesium.  205. 

Carcinus.  47S. 

Cardo.  523. 

Caridida?,  477 

Carina  of  Cirri pedia,  439. 

Carmarina,  242 

Carotid  arteries.  (iO. 

Carp-lice,  43s. 

Cartilage.  39. 

Cartilage  calcined,  40. 

( 'arynorinus.  2S9. 

Caryophyllseus,  326,  328, 
334,  338. 

Caryophyllia.  232. 

•Catenula,  312.  313. 

Caterpillar.  549,  581. 

Catocala,  583. 

Catometupa.  47s. 

Cecidomyia,  57s. 

Cecidomyia,  reproduc- 
tion of,  lor>.  12S.  544. 

Cecrops,  43ii. 

Cell,  12,  29. 

Cellular  tissue.  37. 

Central  plate.  271. 

Centrolecithal.  112. 

Centrotus.  571. 

Cephalic  branchise  of 
chaetopoda.  3r>9. 

Cephalopoda,  eye  of,  90. 

Cephalothorax  of  Arth- 
ropoda,  4o". 

Cephalotrichidae,  343. 

Cephalothrix.  343. 

Cephalotrocha.  378. 

( 'ephea,  2(!1. 

Cerambyx.  5^s. 

Ceraospongia,  221. 

(\-rapns.  45!!.  455. 

Ceratiuin,  19ii. 

Cere-aria.  129.  320. 

Cercaria  macrocerca, 
321. 

Cerceris,  596. 

Cerconiuiias,  194. 

Cerebratulus.  343. 

Cerianthus,  225.  232. 

Cestidas,  2f,3. 

Cestoda,  :; 


Cestuiii.  2<:i.  2f,5.  206. 
Cetochilu-.  135. 
Cetonia.  590.  591;. 
Chaetif.-ra.  3S9. 


Chaetoguatha,  357. 
Chstonotus.  -4ol. 
Chgetopoda,  3i;7. 
Chaetopterns,  3SJ. 
Chastosoiuidre,  357. 
(  'halieodonri.  59S. 
Chalineii'.  22o. 
Charybdca.  259. 
Charybdeidaj.  252.  254. 
Cheese-flies.  576. 
Cheese-mites.  492. 
Cheiniatobia.  583. 
Cheiracanthus,  345. 
Chelicera?.  484. 
Chelifer.  511. 
Chelura,  453.  455. 
Chermes,  543,  57iJ. 
Chermes.     reproduction 

of,  127. 

Chernetidse.  511. 
Chia  j  a.  2ii(i. 
Chigoe.  579. 
Chilocorus.  5*7. 
Chilodon,  205. 
Chiloguatha,  52o. 
Chilopoda.  5  is. 
Chirodota,  299. 
Chii'onomus,  57s. 
Chitin.  79. 

Chlamydomorias,  194. 
Chloeon,  561. 
Chlorophyll.  2o.  21. 
Chlorop>,  576. 
Chondracanthus,  4:'>i'>. 
Chorion.  98.  542. 
Choroid  of  eye,  ss. 
(.'hroinulina.  195. 
Chrondrosia.  221. 
Chrysaora,  261. 
Chrysididae,  596. 
Chrysis.  596. 
Chrysomela,  5ss. 
Chrys  imitra,  2-16.  25o. 
Chrysopa,  564. 
Chrysops.  577. 
(  'hrysosoma.  57ii. 
Chthonius.  511. 
Chyle.  57.  67. 
Chylilir  vi-nrrii-li-,  530. 
Chyme.  57. 
I  'icada.  5(17.  571. 
Cicadellidae,  571. 
Cicadidae,  571. 
Cidaridea.  273.  274.  295. 

296. 
Cidaris,  296. 
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Ciliary  body,  90. 
Ciliata,  196. 
Cilioflagellata,  196. 
•Cimbex,  594. 
Cincindela,  590. 
Cineras,  445. 
Cirri  of  Chaetopods,  367. 
Cirri  of  Verrnes,  307. 
Cirripedia,  438. 
Cirrus,    sac    of    Trema- 

todes.  318. 
Cirrus,  sheath  of  Cestoda, 

329. 
Cirrus    of     Trematodes, 

318. 

Cistela,  589. 
Citigradae,  504. 
Citronvogel,  585. 
Cladocera,  419. 
Claspers  of  Tanaidas,  459 
Clathrulina,  188. 
Clava.  241. 
•Clavidae,  241. 
Claviger,  590. 
Clavulae,  272. 
•Clavulre    of  Echinoidea. 

296. 

( 'law.  34. 
Clepsidrina,  208. 
Clepsine,  4dO. 
Clerus,  589. 
Climate,     influence    of. 

14S. 
Climate   in   relation    to 

fauna,  160. 
'Clisiocampa,  584. 
('litellus  of    Lumbricus, 

323,  385. 

Clothes  moth,  582. 
Clubiona,  504. 
Clypeaster,  297. 
Clypeastridae,  295,  296. 
Clypeastridea,  268,  273. 

296. 

Clythia,  242. 
Clythra,  588. 
Cuethocampa.  584. 
Cnidaria,  222. 
C'nidoblast,  212,  223. 
Cnidocil,  223. 
•Coccidse,  567,  568. 
Coccidia,  209. 
Coccinella,  587. 
Coccus.  569. 
Coccygeal  glands,  77. 
Cochineal.  569. 
Cockchafer,  590. 
Cockroach,  557. 
Codcsiga,  196. 
Ccelenterata,  209. 
Coslom,  50. 


Coenenchym,  227. 
Ccenobita,  478. 
Coenurus,  331,  333, 
Cold-blooded.  74. 
Coleoptera,  585. 
Colias,  585. 
Collembola.  553. 
Collosphaera,  191. 
Collozoum,  191. 
Colpodella,  194. 
Colpoda,  205. 
Columella  of  Actinozoa, 

228. 

Colymbetes,  590. 
Comatula.  276,  286,  288, 

289. 
Compleniental  males   of 

Cirripedia,  442. 
Compsognathus,  177. 
Conchoderma,  445. 
Conjugation,  202. 
Connective  tissues,  37. 
Conochilus,  404. 
Conops.  576. 

Contractile  Vacuole,  180. 
Convoluta,  311,314.313. 
Convolutidae,  313. 
Copepoda.  428. 
Copris.  590. 
Coral,  mushroom,  232. 
Coral  organ,  231. 
Coral'  Polyps,  223. 
Coral,  red",  231. 
Coral  reels,  230. 
Coral,  star,  232. 
Coral,  white,  232. 
Corallium,  231. 
Cordylophora.  241. 
Corethra.  57S. 
Cor'eus,  572. 
Corixa,  572. 
Cornea,  87. 
Cornularia,  231. 
Cornuspira,  187. 
C'orouula.  446. 
Corophium,  454. 
Correlation,  51. 
Corrodentia,  559. 
Corycfeus,  436. 
Corydalis,  563. 
Corymorpha,  240,  241. 
Cossus,  584. 
Costa,  528. 

Costa  of  Actinozoa,  228. 
Coxa,  526. 
Crabro,  597. 
Crab-spiders,  504. 
Crambus.  582. 
Craugon.  477. 
Craspedota.  238. 
Craspedota,  258. 


Craterolophus,  258. 
Crayfish,  477.' 
Crevettina,  454. 
Cribrellum.  499. 
Crickets.  558. 
Crinoidea,  279.  286. 
Crinoids.  289. 
Criodrilus,  385. 
Crocodilia,  heart  of,  67. 
Crop,  57,  530. 
Crustacea.  411. 
Cryptocephalus,  588. 
Cryptoniscus,  460. 
Cryptopentamera,  588. 
Cryptophialus,  446. 
Crystalline  cone,  87. 
Cteniza,  504. 
Ctenodiscus,  275,  293. 
Ctenophora.  261,  578. 
Ctenophor  type,  211. 
Cubitus,  528. 
Cuckoo-spittle,  571. 
Cucullanus,  348.  353. 
Cucullia,  583. 
Cucumaria.  299. 
Culex,  578. 
Culicidae,  574. 
Culiciformes.  578. 
Cumacea,  469. 
Cunina,  239,  242. 
Carculionid.se,  588. 
Cursoria,  556. 
Cutaneous  glaud.  77. 
Cuticle,  35." 
Cuvier,  135. 
Cuvieria,  297. 
Cuvier.     organs    of,     in 

Holothuroidea,  298. 
Cyamus,  454. 
Cyanea,  261. 
Cyathophyllidte,  230. 
Cyclometopa,  478. 
Cyclops,  435. 
Cydippe,  265,  266. 
Cylicomastiges,  196. 
Cylicozoa,  257. 
Cymothoa,  460. 
Cynipidse,  59-*-. 
Cyuips,  594. 
Cyphophthalmus,  506. 
Cypridina,  427. 
Cypris,  42S. 
Cypris-stage     of     Cirri  - 

pedia.  443. 
Cyrtopia.  474. 
Cysticercus,  332.  335. 
Cystic-worm.  332. 
Cystidea,  289. 
Cystosoma,  453. 
Cystotsenia.  335. 
Cy there,  427. 
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Dactylocalyx,  221. 

Dactylozooids,  246. 

Daphnia.  422. 

Darwin.  145. 

DasycMra.  5X3. 

Dasypoclti.  597. 

Death-head  moth,  584. 

Death-watch,  589. 

Decapoda.  475. 

Deep  sea  Fauna,  168. 

De  Geer,  133. 

Degradation,  158. 

Delamination,  114. 

Demodex,  492. 

Dendrochirotve.  299. 

Dendrocoela.  311.  314. 

Dendroccelum.  315. 

Dendroid  etridse,  583. 

Dendrophyllia,  233. 

Dentine.  41. 

Dermal  branchiae,  277. 

Dermauyssus.  495. 

Derrnatobia,  576. 

Dermatodectes,  492. 

Dermatophili,  492 

Dermatoptera,  556 

Dermestes,  590 

Derostomea,  312. 

Derostomum.  313. 

Descent,  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  theory  of.  151. 

Desmoscolecidffi.  357. 

Desor.  Type  of.  341 

Deutoplasm.  111. 

Development.  107. 

Diaptonms.  435. 

Diastylis,  470. 

DifHugia,  186. 

Digenous  reproduction, 
97. 

Digging-wasps,  596. 

Digonopora,  316. 

Di'loba,  583. 

Dimorphism,  facts  of,  in 
favour  of  theory  of 
descent  152,  sexual 
Idl.  153. 

Diiioceras,  173. 

Dinosauridse.  1 7.",. 

Dioecious.  UNI. 

Diopatra.  374,  379. 

Diphyes.  246,  250. 

Diplophysa.  250. 

Diplozoou.  324. 

Dipneumones,  504. 

Diporpa,  325. 

Diptera,  572. 

Direct  development,  120. 

Directive  body,  109. 

Discoidal  segmentation, 
112. 


Discoidea?,  250. 

Discomedusi.  260,  261. 

Discophora  (Ccelente- 
rate).  259,  394. 

Discopliora,  see  Hiru- 
dinea. 

Dissepimenta  of  Actiii- 
ozoa.  228. 

Dissepiments  of  Anne- 
lida. 364. 

Distomea,  318.  321. 

Distonmm.  317.  322. 

Distomum  cygnoides, 
321. 

Distomum  ha;matobium. 
321. 

Dochmius.  350,  352. 

Dolichopus,  576. 

Dolomedes,  502,  504. 

Doritis.  585. 

Dorsibranchiata,  370, 379 

Dorylaimus.  H57. 

Dracunculus.  356. 

Dragon-fly.  562. 

Dromia,  478. 

Drone,  598. 

Ductus  Botalli,  66, 

Dung-flies.  576. 

Duodenum,  57. 

Dynameua,  242. 

Dysdera,  499. 

Dytiscus.  590. 

Earwigs.  556. 

Ecdysis  of   Arthropoda, 

407. 

Echinaster,  273,  293. 
Echineibothrium.      338, 

326. 

Echiniscus.  497. 
Echinococcifer.  335. 
Echinococcus,  336,  331, 

333. 

Echiiiocucumis,  297. 
Echinocyamus,  297. 
Echinoderidfe,  404. 
Echinodermata.  266. 
Echinoidea,  294. 
Echinometra,  295,  296. 
Echinorhynchus,  362. 
Echinus,  296. 
Echiuroidea.  3S9. 
Echiurus.  387.  392. 
Eciton.  596. 
Ectoderm,  213,  49.  116. 
Ertok-eithal,  112. 
Ectolithia,  1M». 
Ectoplasm,  54. 
Eisvogel,  5<i. 
Elastic  fibres.  39. 
Elater,  5-v.i. 


Eleuthcn.M.-i-tcif,  240. 

Ellipsocephalns.  4S4. 

Elytron,  369.  528. 

E  mbolii-  inv.agination, 
114. 

Eml.iryology  in  relation 
to  descent  theory.  157. 

Embryonicdevelopment, 
11"9. 

Empidse,  57'!. 

Enchelidium,  357. 

Euchytra-us,  384. 

Encrinus.  289. 

Endoderm,  116.  49.  213. 

Endogenous  cell  forma- 
tion. 30.  31. 

Endomychidai,  5ss. 

Endoplasrn,  54. 

End-organs,  47. 

Endoskeleton,  79. 

Endothelium,  34. 

Enopla,  339.  342. 

Euoplus.  357. 

Euterocosle.  116. 

Enteroplea,  404. 

Enteropneiista,  299. 

Eutoconcha,  299. 

Entolithia,  1*9. 

Entoniophaga.  594. 

Eutomostraca,  416. 

Entoniscus.  459,  460. 

Entozoa.  3t»8. 

Epeira.  505. 

Eiihumera.  531.  562. 

Ephemerida3.  561. 

Ephialtes.  595. 

Ejihipjiigera.  55*. 

Ephryopsis,  261. 

Ephy'ra.  125.  253,251. 

Epliyra-^\lcdus5e,  259. 

E  pi  blast,  114. 

Epibole,  115. 

Epiroerum,  525. 

Epipharynx,  524. 

Episternum.  525. 

Ejiistom  of  Decapoda. 
476. 

Eiii^yli-.  205.  ' 

Epithelium.  34. 

Eijuitida?.  5S5. 

Equus,phylogeny  of,  1 72. 

Erebia.  5S5. 

Erichthus,  472. 

Eristalis.  576. 

Errantia.  :!7>. 

Ki'ythr:i-us,  495. 

Eschscholtzia,  266. 

Estheria,  419. 

Eucephala.  577. 

Eucharis,  2i',6. 

Euchlanfs.  404 
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Eucope,  242. 
Eucopepoda,  435. 
Eucopidse,  234,  224,  242. 
Eucyrtidium,  190. 
Eudendrium,  241. 
Eudoxia,  250. 
Euglena.  196. 
Euglypha,  186. 
Euisopoda,  4(iO. 
Eunice,  379. 
Euphausia,  475. 
Euphausia,  eyes  of,  409. 
Euplectella,  221. 
Euprepia,  583. 
EurhampliBea,  266. 
Euryalidae,  273,  275,  294. 
Eurylepta,  316. 
Eurypterus,  480. 
Eusmilia,  232. 
Euspongia,  221. 
Eustrongylus,  352. 
Eutermes,  559. 
Eutyphis,  45(5. 
Evadne,  422. 
Evania,  595. 
Exoskeleton,  78. 
Eyes,  85. 

Fabvicia,372. 

Facetted  eye,  88. 

Falteumiicke,  578. 

Fan  of  Arthropoda,  409. 

Fan-tracheae,  70,  410. 

Fasciola,  316. 

Fascicles  272,  296. 

Fat,  39. 

Fauna  of  deep  sea,  163. 

Fauna,  relation  of  to  re- 
cent fossil  forms,  170. 

Feathers,  Sea.  231. 

Federgeistchen,  582. 

Femur,  526. 

Fertilisation  of  ovum, 
109. 

Fettschabe,  582. 

Feuerwanze,  572. 

Fibrillar  tissue,  38. 

Field  cricket,  558. 

Figiles,  594. 

FilTria,347,349,352,356. 
,,  host  of,  356. 

Filariida?,  355. 

Filigraiia,  382. 

Final  causes,  doctrine 
of,  51. 

Fir-tree  lice,  570. 

Fission,  96. 

Flabellum,  232. 

Fl:i>rellata,  193. 

Flata,  571. 

Flea.  579. 


Fldschliiege.  576. 

Flies,  575. 

Floscularia  404. 

Floscularidse,  404. 

Fcenus.  595. 

Foramen  Pauizzre,  67. 

Foraminifera,  184. 

Fore-gut,  56. 

Forficula,  556. 

Formica,  596. 

Formicidae,  595. 

Forskalia,  241). 

Fossils,  Conditions  of 
formation  of,  168  ;  Ee- 
lation  of,  to  living 
species,  170.. 

Fossoria,  596. 

Free  cell  formation,  30. 

Fringing  reefs,  230. 

Fritillary,  585. 

Frost-butterflies,  583. 

Fulgora,  571. 

Fumea,  5S4. 

Fuugia,  232. 

Fungicolte,  578. 

Fungidae  232. 

Furcilia,  474. 

Gabelschwanz,  584. 
Gadflies,  576. 
Galathea,  477. 
Galaxea.  232. 
Galea.  523. 
Galeodes.  512. 
Galleria,  582. 
Gall  flies,  578. 
Gall-flies,    Reproduction 

of.  12  s. 
Gallicola,  594. 
Gallicolas.  578. 
Galls,  594. 
Gall-wasps,  594. 
Gamasus,  495. 
Gammarus,  455. 
Ganglion  cells,  45. 
Gastraea  theory,  118. 
Gastropacha,  584. 
Gastrophilus,  576. 
Gastrotricha,  404. 
Gastsotrocha,  378. 
Gastrovascular  space  of 

Ccelenterata,  209. 
Gastro  vascular  system, 

60. 

Gastrula,  49,  114.  118. 
Gastrus,  5 Til. 
Gebia.  477. 
Gecarciiius,  469,  479. 
Gelasimus,  479. 
Gelatinous  sponges,  221. 
Gemmules,  218. 


Genera.  Origin  of.  149. 

Generatio  equivoca,  10. 

Geocentrophora,  313. 

Geocores.  572. 

Geodesmus,  316. 

Geographical  distribu- 
tion, 159. 

Geological  periods,  Cha- 
racteristics of  177. 

Geological  record.  Im- 
perfection of,  168. 

Geological  table,  165. 

Geometra,  583. 

Geometrician,  580. 

Geometrina.  582. 

Geophilus.  519. 

Geopiana,  316. 

Geoplauidse,  315. 

Geotrupes,  590. 

Gephyrea.  386. 

Germ-cell,  105. 

Germinal  bands,  547. 

Germinal  disc,  112. 

Germinal  streak,  115. 

Germinal  vesicle,  110. 

Germs  of  Trematodes, 
319. 

Germ-stock.  96. 

Geryonia.  239,  242. 

Geryonopsidse,  242. 

Gessner  133. 

Gibocellum.  506. 

Gigautostraca,  479. 

Gills  69.  Tracheal,  70. 

Glabellum,  484. 

Gland,  36. 

Glands,  cutaneous,  77. 

Glassy  sponges,  221. 

Glaucoma,  205. 

Gleba,  250. 

Globigeriua.  187. 

Glomeris,  516,  521. 

Glomerulus,  77. 

Glossa,  524. 

Glow-worm.  589. 

Glycera,  377,  379. 

Glyciphagus,  493. 

Glyptodon,  170. 

Gnat,  57S. 

Gnathobdellidae,  400. 

Gnathostoma,  345. 

Gnathostomata.  435. 

Goethe,  137. 

Goldfliege,  576. 

Gold-wasps,  olir.. 

Gouium,  195. 

Gouophore,  237. 

Gonophores  of  Siphouo- 
phora,  246. 

Gonospora,  2()S. 

Gonyleptus,  506. 
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Gordiidre,  35G. 
Gordius,  34<;.  34:.,  348. 
357. 

Gorgonia,  281. 
( I'  >ivoiiidas,  224. 
Grain- worms,  582. 
GrnnHa,  217.  222: 
Grapholitha,  582. 
Grapsus,  479. 
Grasshoppers.  557. 
Gregarinidse,  207. 
Gressoria,  557. 
Gromia,  187. 
Gryllotalpa,  527,  558. 
Gryllus,  558. 
Gymnocopa,  380. 
Gymnophthalmata,  238. 
Gynascophorus,  322. 
Gyrator,  314. 
Gyrodactylus,  325. 
Gyropeltis.  438. 

Hsematopota,  577. 
Hasmatozoa,  356. 
Haementaria,  400. 
Haemoglobin.  33. 
Hremopsis,  400. 
Hairstreak      butterflies, 

585. 

Halichondriae,  221. 
Halicryptus,  394. 
Halisarca,  221. 
Halistemma,  249. 
Halla,  379. 
Halocypris,  427. 
Halomitra,  232. 
Halosaurida?,  175. 
Halteres,  528,  572. 
Halteria,  205. 
Haltica,  5,ss. 
Hamm,  133 
Harlequin.  583. 
Harpacticus,  435 
Harpalus,  590. 
Harpyia.  5s  I . 
Harvey,  133. 
Haustellum,  573. 
Haversian  canals.  41. 
Hawk-moths,  584. 
Heart      of      vertebrata, 

Evolution  of,  ill. 
Heat,  animal.  73. 
Heliaster,  293. 
Heliiisphiera,  I'.M). 
Heliozoa,  187. 
Hemerobidaj,  5(!4. 
Hemerobius.  ."(14. 
Hemiaspis.  4'sij. 
Hemiaster.  279. 
Hemielytra.  571. 
Hemiptera,  5(JG.  571. 


.    57li. 

Hepato-punnvas.  59. 

Hepiolus.  5s4. 

Herbert    on  fertility   of 

Hybrids,    H2. 
Heredity,  145. 
Eermaphroditism  99,  in- 

complete, 100. 
Hermella,  382. 
Hermit  Crabs,  478. 
Hesperia.  5S5. 
Hesperoruis.  !7ii. 
Hessian  fly,  578. 
Heterodera,  357. 
Heterotramia.  555,  557. 
Heterogamy,    127.    130, 

131,  543. 
Heterogamy,         incom- 

plete, 131. 
Heterogyna,  596. 
Heteromera,  588. 
Heteronereis,  373,  379. 
Heterotricha,  205. 
Heuschrecken,  557. 
Hexactinellidae,  220. 
Hexactinia,  231. 
Hexapoda,  521. 
Hibernation.  74. 
Hilaire,  E.  G.  St.,  137. 
,.  ,,       on  mu- 

tability of  species,  1  44. 
Hind  gut,  56. 
Hippa,  478. 
Hipparchia,  585. 
Hipparion,  172. 
Hippidse,  477. 
Hippobosoa,  575. 
Hippodidse,  249. 
Hirudinea,  3'.i4. 
Hirudo,  400. 
His  pa.  588. 
Hister,  590. 
Histolysis,  550. 
History  of  Zoology,  131. 
Holoblastic,  111.  " 
Holopus.  2S!». 
Holothuria,  2!»(.l. 
Holothurians,  27'.». 
Holothuroidea,  297. 
Ilolotrioha,  204. 
Ilol/llicgcn,  577. 
Homarus,  477. 
Homology,  '*-. 
Homoptera.  570. 
Homotheriuic,  74. 


.",,    . 

House-fly.  57i>. 
Humbte  bee,  598. 
Hummelfliegen,  57(i. 
Humminir-bird      Hawk- 

moth,  584. 
II  yaloiK-nia.  222. 
Hyalospongia,  221. 
Hybrid  142,  Fertility  of, 

'ill'. 

Hydatid  plague,  33  tJ. 
Hydatina,  404 
Hydra,  240. 
Hydrachna,  4!i5. 
Hydractinia,  241. 
Hydranth,  244. 
Hydrobius,  590. 
Hydrocoralliae.  240. 
Hydrocores,  571. 
HydromedusEe,  236, 
Hydrometra.  572. 
Hydrophilas,  5!in. 
Hydrophilus.      develop 

ment  of,  545. 
Hydro  phyllia,  246. 
Hydropsyche,  565. 
Hydrosoma,  244. 
Hydrotheca.  241,  234. 
Mydrozoa.  233. 
Hylobius,  588. 
Hymenocaris,  448. 
Hymenoptera,  590. 
Hyperia,  455. 
Hyperidse,  455. 
Hyperina,  455. 
Hyp  t-  r  m  et  a  m  o  r  p  hosis, 

54S,  5ss. 
Hypoblast,  114. 
Hypoderma.  576. 
HypodermisArthropoda, 

407. 
Hypodermis  of  Vermes, 

303. 
Hypodermis     ur   Nema- 

toda,  345. 
Hypopharynx,  524. 
Hypopns.  i93. 
Hypotricha.  2u5. 
Hystrix.  379. 

Ibla.  445. 
Ichneumon.  5!)5 
Ichthydina.  4()4. 
Iclithyobdellidse,  399. 
Ichthyurnit  hes,  175. 
Idotea.  460. 


Hoof,  34. 

Hormipliora.  I'D*;. 
Hiiriniscium.  2<ll'.. 
llni'iiets.  597. 
Hnrny  s])ong«.>s.  221. 


Ilia,  478. 
Ileum.  57. 
Imaginal  disc.  55n. 
.  54  S. 
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Imperfurata,  187. 
Inachus,  478. 
Inaequitelaj,  504. 
Individual,  24,  25. 
lufuudibulum  of  Cteno- 

phora,  263. 
Infusoria.  191. 
Insecta.  521. 
Instinct,  1)4. 
Iphimedia.  453. 
Irenaeus,  435. 
Iris,  ss. 
Irregular       Sea-urchins, 

268. 

Isidor  of  Seville,  133 
Isis,  231 
Isogonism.  240. 
Isopoda,  455. 
Isopods,     Parasites     of. 

362. 

Itch-niites,  492. 
Ixodes,  493. 

Japyx.  528.  554. 
Jassus,  571. 
Jejunum,  57. 
Jera,  460. 
Julus,  521. 

Kammmiicke,  578. 
Kermes,  569. 
Kidneys,  75. 
Kleinzirpen,  571. 
Kochlorine,  446. 
Kohlschnaken,  578. 
Kolumbaczer.  577. 
Kornmotte,  582. 
Kupferglucke,  584. 
Kurzdeckfliigler,  590. 

Labi  dura.  55(i. 
Labium.  523. 
Labrum.  523. 
Lac,  569. 
Lachnus,  570. 
Lacinia.  523. 
Lacon.  589. 
Lady-bird,  c87. 
Ljemodipoda.,  4.54. 
Lagena.  187. 
Lamark,  144. 
Lamellicomia,  589. 
Lamia,  527,  588. 
Lampyris,  536,  589. 
Land-bugs,  572. 
Laud  Crabs.  479. 
Langwanzeu,  572. 
Lantern-earlier.  571. 
Laomedea,  242. 
Laphria,  576. 
Larentia.  583. 


Larva,  119. 

Larva  of  Loven,  362. 

Lasia,  576. 

Lateral  lines  of  Nerna- 
toda,  346. 

Laterigradte,  504. 

Laurer's  canal,  318. 

Leaf-flea,  ^70. 

Leaf-lice.  570. 

Leaf -wasps,  594. 

Lecanium,  543,  569. 

Ledermiiller,  133. 

Ledra,  571. 

Leech,  394. 

Leemvenhoek,  133. 

Lemnisci  of  Acanthoce- 
phala,  360. 

Lens.  S7. 

Lepadidse.  445. 

Lepas.  445. 

Lepidocentrus,  295. 

Lepidoptera,  579. 

Lepisma,  554. 

Leptidte,  577. 

Leptodera,  350,  357. 

Leptodiscus.  198. 

Leptodora,  422. 

Leptoplana,  311,  316. 

Leptostraca,  448. 

Leptus,  495 

Lernffia,  436. 

Lernasocera,  436. 

Lernteodiscus,  447. 

Lernffiopodidre.  436. 

Lestoruis.  177. 

Lestrigonus,  455. 

Leucaltis.  222. 

Leucandra.  222. 

Leucetta,  222. 

LeuchtzirpeH,  571. 

Leucifer.  471,  476.. 

Leucilla,  222. 

Leucochloridium.  321. 

Leucon.  47n. 

Lcuconia,  222. 

Leuconidas,  217. 

Leucons.  222. 

Leucortis.  222. 

Leucosolenia,  217,  222. 

Leuculmis.  222. 

Leuc3rssa.  222. 

Levantine  sponges,  221. 

Libellula.  541.  562. 

Libellula,    Development 
of,  5i:,. 

Libellula.   llectal   respi- 
ration of.  72. 

Lice.  568. 

Lice-flies.  57.V 

Ligia,  459.  460. 

Ligula,  338. 


Liguliclse,  328. 

Limeiiitis,  585. 

Limexylon,  589. 

Limicolaj,  385. 

Limnobates,  572. 

Limnobiidse,  578. 

Limnochares,  495. 

Limnodrilus,  385. 

Limnoria,  455,  460. 

Lirnulus,  483. 

Lina,  588. 

Linckia,  292,  293. 

Lineus.  343. 

Linguatulida,  487. 

Linnajus.  134. 

Liotheum.  568. 

Liparis,  583. 

Liriope,  242. 

Lithistidse,  220. 

Lithobius,  620. 

Lithodes.  478. 

Lithotrya,   444. 

Liver,  59. 

Liver  Fluke,  317,  322. 

Livia.  570. 

Lobophora,  258,  297. 

Lobosa.  185. 

Lobster,  477. 

Locusta,  558. 

Longhorus,  577. 

Longicornia,  588. 

Loopers.  582. 

Lophogaster,  475. 

Lophoseris,  232. 

Loricata,  477. 

Loven's  larva,  308,  362. 

Lucanus,  589. 

Lucerharia,  258. 

Luklia,  275,  293. 

Lumliriculus,  385. 

Lmnbrieus,  385. 

Lungs,  69. 

Lungs.  Effect  of  ap- 
pearance of,  on  vascu- 
lar system,  65. 

L3rca?nidre,  585. 

Lycaretus,  374. 

Lycorid;e.  379. 

Lycosa,  504. 

Lyda,  594. 

Lyell,  144. 

Lyell's  doctrine  of  gra- 
dual changes,  166. 

Lygseus,  572. 

Lymnseus.  Pulmonary 
cavity  of.  72. 

Lymph,  67. 

Lymphatic  system,  67. 

Lysianassa,  451.  455. 

Lysidice.  379. 

Lvstra.  571. 
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Lytta,  589. 

Machilis,  554. 
Macrobiotus,  497. 
Macroglossa,  584. 
Macrostomum,  312. 
Macrura,  477. 
Macula  acustica,  85. 
Madrepora,  233. 
Madreporaria,  228,  232. 
Madrepores,  229. 
Madreporic  plate,  273. 
Madreporidae,  233. 
Maeandrina,  232. 
Ma?andrinidse,  229. 
Maggot,  549. 
Magpiemotb.  5S3. 
Maja,  478. 
Malachius,  589. 
Malacobdella,  342,  343. 
Malacodermata,  589. 
Malacostraca,  447. 
Mallophaga,  568. 
Malpighi,  133. 
Malpigbian  body,  7<>. 
Malpighian  tubes.  Arth- 

ropoda,  4U9. 
Malpighian  tubules,  75. 
Mammalia,      Vascular 

system  of,  67. 
Man,  First  traces  of.  178 
Mandibles  of  Crustacea, 

412. 

Manna,  569. 
Mantis,  527,  557. 
Mantispa,  564. 
Manubrium,  211. 
Marginal     bodies.    234, 

239,  254. 

Marine  Fauna.  162. 
Marrow.  41. 
Marsupialida,  258. 
Marsupialis.  252. 
Mask,  562. 

Masticatory  organs,  56. 
Maxilla    of     Crustacea, 

413. 

May  Flies.  561. 
Meal-worm,  589. 
Meckclia,  343. 
Medusa  aurita.  261. 
Medusa-,  236. 
Medusa,   Relation   of  to 

Polyp,  236. 
Medusa  type,  211. 
Medusites  cin  ,  _.">(',. 

Medusoids,  211. 
Megachile.  5''V. 
Megalonyx,  170. 
Meg'1 '   .  rocha.  401. 
Megatherium,  170,  173. 


Melicei-ta.  404. 

Melipona,  599. 

Melitaja,  585. 

Melithsea,  231. 

Meloe,  589 

Melolontha,  590. 

Melophagus.  575. 

Membracis,  571. 

Memjbranacei,  572. 

Membranous    labyrinth, 
85. 

Menopon,  568. 

Mentum,  524. 

Mermis,  345,  356. 

Mermithida?,  356. 

Meroblastic,  111. 

Meromyaria,  345. 

Merostomata,  479. 

Mesenteric     filaments, 
224. 

Mesoderm,  116.  213. 

Mesostomea,  313. 

Mesostomum,  313. 

Mesothorax,  525. 

Mesotrocha,  378. 

Metabolism,  10. 

Metadata.  378. 

Metagenesis,     123.    130. 
131. 

Metamere,  27.  305. 

Metamorphosis,  126. 

Metamorphosis       retro- 
gressive, 158. 

Metanauplius,  432. 

Metathorax,  525. 

Meta/oa,  54. 

Metoacus,  589. 

Miastor.  57N. 

Miastor,  Psdogenesis  of. 
544. 

Micrococcus,  206. 

Microgaster,  595. 

Microlepidoptera,  582. 

Micrommata,  504. 

Microstoniea.  312. 

Microstomidse,  309. 

Microstomum,  314. 

Microt^nia,  336. 

Micrura,  343. 

Midgut.  56. 

Migi-ation,  74. 

Miliola,  187. 

Millcpora.  241. 

Milleporidae,  233. 

Milnesium,  497. 

Mimicry,  155. 

Miris,  572. 

Mites,  489. 

Mole  cricket,  558. 

Molpadia,  299. 

Mouadina?.  193. 


.Mnnad>.  I'.lk 

.M.mas,  I '.(I.  206. 

Moncra,  1S2. 

Mongrels,  Sterility  of, 
143. 

Monocaulus.  240. 

Monocelis,311,  313. 

Monocystidea,  208. 

Monocystis,  208. 

Monogenous  reproduc- 
tion, 97. 

Monogonopora,  315. 

Monophyes,  250. 

Monostomum,  317.  321. 

Monothalamia,  186. 

Morphology,  52. 

Morphology,  Evidence 
of,  for  descent  theory 
151. 

Mososaurus,  175. 

Mucous  connective  tis- 
sue, 37. 

Miillerian  duct.  101. 

Mundhorn-m'egc.  .">7ii. 

Musca,  576. 

Muscardine.  5s  I. 

Muscaria.  575. 

Musciformes.  577. 

Muscle-epithelium.  43. 

Muscular  tissue,  43. 

Mushroom  coral,  232. 

Mutilla,  596. 

Mycetopb.il  a,  578. 

Mygale,  504. 

Mygalidre.  499.  504. 

Mylodon,  17:!. 

Myoblast,  43. 

Myriapoda,  514. 

Myrmecia,  504. 

Myrmecophila,  f  96. 

Myrmedonia,  590. 

Myrmeleon.  564. 

Myrmica,  596. 

Mysis,  474. 

Mysis.  Auditory  ortran 
of,  414. 

Mystacides,  5(i5. 

Myxospongia,  221. 

Myxospongiie,  22n. 

Myzostoma,  380. 

Nadina,  313. 
Naidese,  3S5. 
Nail,  34. 
Nais,  3S6. 

Natural  selection,  145. 
Natural  system,  150. 
Naucoris,  527,  572. 
Nauplius.  4(16.  415. 
Nausitlioo,  260,  261. 
Nausithoo.  Eye  of.  255. 
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Nautilus.  Eye  of,  90. 

Nebalia,  -148. 

Necrophorus,  590. 

Nectocalyces,  246. 

Neraathclminthes,  343. 

Nematocalyces,  242. 

Nematocysts,  212. 

Nematus,  543,  594. 

Nemertes,  342,  343. 

Nemertini,  339. 

Nemocera,  577. 

Nemoptera,  564. 

Ncmura,  561. 

Nepa,  527,  534,  572. 

Nephelis,  400. 

Nephriclia,  308. 

Nephrops,  477. 

Nereilepas,  379. 

Nereis,  379. 

Nerve  fibre,  46. 

Nerve  tissue,  45.. 

Nervous  system,  Grada- 
tions of,  80. 

Nervures,  528. 

Neuromuscular  cells,  80. 

Neuropodia  of  Annelids, 
365. 

Neuroptera,  562. 

Niphargus,  455. 

Noctihica,  196. 

Noctuifoi'mes,  578. 

Noctuina  583. 

Nomada,  597. 

Nonionina,  184. 

Notodelphys,  435. 

Notodonta,  584. 

Notodromus,  428. 

Notommata,  401,  404. 

Notonecta,  572. 

Notopoda  478. 

Notopodia  of  Annelids, 
365. 

Notum,  525 

Nuclear  fluid,  29. 

Nuclearia,  194. 

Nuclear  plate,  30. 

Nuclear  substance,  29. 

Nucleolus,  29. 

Nucleus,  12,  13,  29. 

Nucleus.  Division  of,  30. 

Nummuliua.  187. 

Nutritive  polyp,  236. 

Nut-weevil,  588. 

Nycteribia  575 

Nymphaliadje,  585. 

Nymphula,  582. 

Obelia,  242. 
Obisium,  51 1 . 
Oceanidse,  234. 
Ocellata,  239.  241. 


Ochracea,  195. 
Octactinia,  230,  231. 
Octobothrium,  324. 
Octorchis,  242. 
Ocular  plates.  278. 
Oculina,  232. 
Oculinidae,  229. 
Ocypoda,  478. 
pdontolcse,  176. 
Odontornithes,  175 
Odontosyllis,  379. 
Odynerus,  597. 
(Ecodoma,  596. 
(Edemera,  588. 
(Edipoda,  558. 
(Erstedtia,  340. 
(Esophagus  of  Anthozoa, 

(iO. 

CEstridse,  542,  576. 
(Estropsidfe,  564. 
Oken,  137. 
Olenus,  484. 
Olfactory  organs.  91. 
Oligochasta,  382. 
Olynthus,  217. 
Ornalium.  590. 
Onchocotyle,  324. 
Oniscus,  460. 
Ontophilus,  590. 
Ouychophora,  512. 
Oostegites    of    Arthros- 

traca,  451. 
Opalinae.  204. 
Operculata,  44(5. 
Ophiactis,  292. 

Ophidiastcr.  273.  293. 

Ophioderma,  294. 

Ophioglypha,  294. 

Ophiolepis.  2H4. 

Ophion,  595. 

Ophiothrix,  294. 

Ophiura,  294. 

Ophiuridae,273,  275.  279. 

Ophiuridea,  291,  293. 

Ophiusidas,  583. 

Opisthomum,  313. 

Oral  pole  of  Echinoder- 
mata.  268. 

Orbitehe,  505. 

Orbulina,  187. 

Orchestia,  455. 

Ordensbander,  583. 

Organ,  25. 

Organ  coral,  231. 

Oribates,  495. 

Orohippus,  172. 

Orthoptera,  554. 

Orthosia.  5s:i. 

Oryctes,  590. 

Orygia.  583. 

Osculum.  21(1. 


Osmia,  598. 
Osmylus,  564. 
Osteoblasts,  42. 
Ostracoda,  423. 
Otion,  445. 
Otolith,  85,  239. 
Otolith  plate  of  Cteno- 

phora,  264. 
Ovary,  97. 
Ovipositors,  529. 
Ovum,  33,  97. 
Ovum,    fertilization     of 

109. 

Oxycephalus,  456. 
Oxyrhyncha,  478. 
Oxystomata,  478. 
Oxytricha,  205. 
Oxyuris,  344,348.  351. 

Pfedogenesis,  128 

Pagurus,  478. 

Painted  Lady,  585. 

Palasaster,  292. 

Palasmon,  220.  477. 

Palaeocarabus,  469. 

Palseocrangon,  469. 

Palseontology,  Evidence 
in  favoiir  of  descent 
theory,  163 

Paleaj  of  Annelids.  368 

Palingeuia,  562. 

Palinurus,  477. 

Pali  of  Actiuozoa,  22S 

Pallas  on  domestic  hy- 
brids, 143 

Palp,  413,  523. 

Palpares;  564. 

Palpicornia,  590. 

Palps  of  Chffitopoda,  369. 

Pandora,  266. 
;    Panorpidas,  563. 

Papilio,  585. 

Paraglossa,  524. 

Paramseccium,  205. 

Paramere,  27. 

Paranuclens.  201. 

Parapodia.  305,  365. 

Parasita,  435. 
!    Parasitica,  567 

Parthenogenesis.  105. 
410,  543. 

Parthenogenesis  of  Phyl- 
lopoda,  418. 

Paste-worm,  357. 

Pauropus,  521. 

Peacock  butterfly,  585. 

Pectinaria.  382. 

Pedal  ganglion,  82. 

Pedata,  299. 

Pedicellarife,  271. 

Pediculus,  568,  589. 
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Pcdipalpi,  506. 
Pedipalpus.  4X4. 
Pedunculata,-445. 
Pelagia,  236,  260,  261 
Pelodcra.  ;!~>7. 
Pelodytcs,  340,  350. 
Peltocaris.  448. 
Peltogaster,  447,  460 
Pelzfresser,  568. 
Pelzkafer.  590. 
Pelzmotte,  582. 
Pemphigus,  570. 
Peueeus,  477. 
Penella,  436. 
Pennatula,  231. 
Pcnnatulidte,  231. 
Pentacriuus.  289. 
Pentacta,  274. 
Peiitamera,  589. 
Pentastomidse,  408. 
Pentastomum,  488. 
Pentatoma,  572. 
Peutatrematitcs,  289. 
Perforata,  181.  232. 
Perichondrium.  39 
Peridinium,  196. 
Periosteum,  41. 
Peripatus.  514. 
Periplaueta.  557. 
Perischaechinidse,  295. 
Peritricha,  205. 
Perla,  561. 
Perlidas,  561. 
Petalopus.  ISO. 
Phalaugiida,  505. 
Phanerocarpje,  255. 
Phauero-codonic    gouo- 

phore,  236. 
Phascolosoma,  394. 
Phasma,  557. 
Philodina,  404. 
Philoptcrus,  568. 
Pholcus,  505. 
Phora.  576. 
Phonmis,  389. 
Phosphorescent     organs 

of  insect,  536. 
Phoxichilidiurn,  496. 
Phreoryctes,  385. 
Phrouima.  455. 
Phrosina,  455. 
Phryganea,  565. 
Phiyganidae,  564. 
Phrynus,  507. 
Phthirius,  56S. 
Phyllacanthus.  296. 
Phyllium,  55?! 
Phyllophorus,  278. 
Phyllopoda,  416. 
Phyllosomata.  471. 
Phylloxera,  570. 


1'hylloxera,  Reproduc- 
tion of,  12s. 

Phylogeny.  122.  • 

Physalia,  244,  249. 

Physematium.  194. 

Physometridre.  583. 

Physophora.  248,  249. 

Physophoridif,  241,  248. 

Physopoda.  559. 

Phytophaga,  594. 

Phytophthires.  568. 

Pieris,  58."). 

Pigment  of  eye.  86,  88. 

Pilidium,  341. 

Pilzfliegen,  576. 

Pilzkafer,  588. 

Pilzmiicken.  578. 

Pimpla,  595. 

Pinnotheres,  47S. 

Pinnate,  270.  288. 

Piophila.  576. 

Pirates,  572. 

Pisa.  478. 

Pisces,  vascular  system 
of,  64. 

Piscicola,  399. 

Planaria,  315. 

Plane,  median,  27  ;  sa- 
gittal, 27  ;  transverse, 
27. 

Planipennia,  563. 

Plant-lice,  569. 

Plants  and  animals,  15 

Planula,  117.  124.  255. 

Plasmodium,  30. 

Platygaster,  594. 

Platygaster,  larva?  of  .549. 

L'latyhelminthes,  309. 

I'latypezida;,  576. 

Platyscelus,  456. 

Pleopods of Isopoda,  457. 

I'leuron,  483,  525. 

Pliny,  system  of.  132. 

Ploteres,  572. 

Plume-moths,  582. 

I'hmmlaria,  237,  242. 

I'lusiadie.  583. 

Pluteus,  281,  282,  292. 
294,  296. 

Pneurnatocyst,  244. 

Pneumatophore,  244. 

Pncumora,  555. 

Podocerus,  455. 

Podocoryne,  237,  241. 

Podophora,  296. 

Podophrya,  2u."). 

Podura,  554. 

PoikilotliLTinir,  74. 

Poison  glands,  532. 

Polar  areas  of  CJteno- 
phora,  264. 


I'ulai'  l.i.dy,  104. 
I'nlian  vesicles,  272. 
Polistes,  566,  597. 
Pollicipes,  445. 
Polyactiiiia,  225. 
Polybostrichus,  372,379. 
Polycelis,  311,  315. 
Polych;eta,  374. 
Polycirrus,  37S. 
Polycladus,  311. 
Polycystidea,  208. 
Polycystinidse,  190. 
Polycyttaria,  196. 
Polydesmus,  521. 
Polydora,  382. 
Polygastrica,  192. 
Polygordius,  375. 
Polymorphina,  180. 
Polymorphism,  23,  126. 
Polymorphism,  Facts  of, 

in    favour   of   Theory 

of  Descent,  152. 
Polymorphism  of  social 

insects,  155. 
Polymyaria,  345. 
Polynoe,  379. 
Polyoinmatidae,  5X.~>. 
Polyophthalmus,  372. 
Polyparia,  227. 
Polyphemus,  422. 
Polypoid,  211. 
Polypomedusse,  233. 
Polyp  type,  210. 
Polyatomea,  317, 318,322 
Polystomella,  IS 7. 
Polystomum,  323,  324. 
Polythalamia,  18(>. 
Polyxenus,  521. 
Polyzonium,  515,  521. 
Pompilus,  597. 
Pontobdella,  400. 
Poiitonia,  477. 
Porcellaua,  460,  478. 
Porcellio,  457,  460. 
Porifera,  21  1. 
Porpita,  25ii. 
Portunus,  478. 
Postabdomen  of  Arthro- 

poda,  407. 

Postscutellum,  526,  591. 
Pou  de  poissons,  43s. 
Prachtkafer,  5s;». 
Praeabdomen  of  Arthro- 

1  >m  la,  407. 
L'ra'stniiiium   of    Chseti- 

fera,  387. 
Praniza,  459. 
Prawns,  477. 
Praying  insect,  557. 
Priapulus,  394. 
Primitive  streak,  115. 
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Priouus,  588. 
Procrustes,  590. 
Proglottisofcestoda,326. 
Proleg,  549. 
Pronucleus,  109. 
Prosoponiscus,  451. 
Prosorochmus,  340,  341. 
Prostate,  99. 
Prostomum,311, 312,314. 
Protaster,  292. 
Proterosaurus,  177. 
Prothorax,  525. 
Protodrilus,  3(55,  375. 
Protolepas,  446. 
Protoplasm,  12. 
Prototracheata,  512. 
Protozoa,  182. 
Protula,  372,  382. 
Proventriculus,  530. 
Pselaphus,  590. 
Pseudouavicellse,  208. 
Pseudophyllidse,  338. 
Pseudopodia,  54.  186. 
Pseudopupa,  593. 
Pseudoscorpionidea,  510. 
Pseudospora,  194. 
Pseudotetramera,  588. 
Pseudova,  514. 
Pseudovaries  of  Aphides, 

106. 

Psocus,  559. 
Psolus,  299. 
Psorosperms,  208. 
Psyche,  543,  584. 
Psychiclae,  581. 
Psychoda,  578. 
Psylla,  570. 
Psyllidre,  570. 
Psyllodes,  570. 
Pteraster  militaris,  284. 
Pterodactylidae,  175. 
Pteromalus,  594. 
Ptcronarcys,  561. 
Pterophorus,  5S2. 
Pteroptus,  495. 
Pterygotus,  480. 
Ptinus,  589. 
Ptychoptera,  578. 
Pulex,  579. 
Pupa,  548. 

Pupa  coarctata,  551 ,  574. 
Pupa  libera,  551. 
Pupa  obtecta,  551.  571, 

575. 

Pupa  of  Cirrpedia,  443. 
Pupil,  88. 

Pupipara,  542,  575. 
Purple,  visual,  87. 
Pygidium,  484. 
Pygidium  of  Coleoptera, 

586. 


Pygnogonida,  495. 
Pygocephalus,  469. 
Pyralis,  582. 
Pyrophorus,  589. 
Pyrrhocoris,  572. 

Quadrilatera,  478. 

Radial  vessels,  272. 

Eadiata,  266. 

Radii  of  Echinodermata, 

267. 

Radiolaria,  189. 
Radius,  528. 
Kami      communicantes, 

82. 

Ranatra,  534,  572. 
Randwanzen,  572. 
Rapacia,  379. 
Raphidia,  563. 
Raubfliegen.  576. 
Ray,  134. 
Reaumur,  133. 
Receptaculum     seminis, 

99. 

Redi,  133. 
Redia,  129,  319. 
ReduvidEe,  572. 
Regeubremse,  577. 
Renilla,  231. 
Reptiles,   Vascular   sys- 
tem of,  66. 
Respiration,  Renewal  of 

external  medium,  72. 
Respiratory  organs,  67. 
Respiratory  trees,  277. 
Kcticular        connective 

tissue,  38. 
Reticularia,  186. 
Retina,  87. 
Retinacula  of  Acantho- 

cephala.  359. 
RetimdsB/88. 
Rhabditis,  344,  349,  357. 
Rhabdoeoela,  311,  313. 
Rhabdonema.  346,  350. 
Bhabdosoma,  455. 
Rhachis,  483. 
Rhipidius,  589. 
Rhipidogorgia,  231. 
Rhipiphorus,  589. 
Rhizocephala,  44<>. 
Rhizocriuus,  289. 
Rhizoglyphus,  492. 
Rhizopoda,  181. 
Rhizostoma,  261. 
Ehizostomese,  261. 
Rhizostomidrtj.  252. 
Rhizotrogus,  590. 
Rhodites.  594. 
Rb.opaloe.era.  582.  584. 


Rhopalonema,  242. 

Rhyacophila,  565. 

Uhyuchoccela,  339. 

Rhynchodesmus,  315, 
316. 

Rhynchota,  566. 

Rhyncobdellidie.  399. 

Ribs,  528. 

Rinderbremse,  577. 

Root-lice,  127. 

Rosel  von  Roseuhof,  133. 

Rosette  of  Echinoidea, 
296. 

Rostellum  of  Cestoda, 
327. 

Rotalia,  187. 

Rotatoria,  400. 

Rotifer,  404. 

Rotifera,  400. 

Rotula,  297. 

Roux,  Breeding  experi- 
ments, 142. 

Riickenschwimmcr.  572. 

Rudimentary  organs, 
Meaning  of,  156. 

Rugosa.  230. 

Riitimeyer,  on  oijgin  of 
ox,  143. 

Sabella.  382. 
Sabellaria,  382. 
Sac-bearers,  582. 
Saccharomyces,  206. 
Saccocirrus,  381. 
Sacconereis,  372,  379. 
Sacculina,  447. 
Sasnurus,  385. 
Sagartia,  225. 
Sagitta,  357. 
Sagittal  plane  of  Cteno- 

phora.  262. 
Salivary  gland,  58. 
Salpingoeca.  196. 
Saltatoria,  557. 
Salticus,  504. 
Saltigradae,  504. 
Sapphiiina,  436. 
Sarcode,  19,  22. 
Sarcolemma,  45. 
Sarcophaga,  576. 
Sarcopsylla,  579. 
Sarcoptidae,  492. 
Sargus,  577. 
Sarsia  prolifera,  23!). 
Saturnia,  584. 
Satyrus,  585. 
Saw-flies,  594. 
Scalpellum,  445. 
Scaphognathite  of  Deca- 

poda,  476. 
Scatophaga,  576. 
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Scenopius,  576. 
Schaeffer,  133. 
Schattenmiicke,  578. 
Schelling,  137. 
Schildlause,  568. 
Schildwanzen,  572. 
Schistoeephalus,  338. 
Schizaster,  297. 
Sehizomycetes,  200. 
Schizoneura.  570. 
Schizupoda.  172. 
Schizoprora,    311,    313, 

314. 

Schizostomum,  312. 
Schnabelfliegen,  563. 
Sehnaken,  578. 
Schnepfenfliegen,  577. 
Schreitwanzen,  572. 
Sch  warmer,  584. 
Schwebfliegen,  576. 
Sciara,  57g. 
Sciophila,  578. 
Sclater     on     Zoological 

Provinces.  160. 
Sclerodermites,  231. 
Sclerostomum,  350,  352. 
Sclerotic,  88. 
Scolex,  333. 
Scolia,  596. 
Scolopendra,  519. 
Scopula,  582. 
Scorpion,  £  10. 
Scorpioniaea,  508. 
Scorpion-spiders,  506. 
Scuta  of  Cirripedia,  439. 
Scutellidae,  297. 
Scutdhmi,  526. 
Scutigera,  518,  520. 
Scyllarus,  477. 
Scyphistoma,    125,    233 

255. 
Scyphomedusse,  23 1,236, 

250. 

Sea  feathers,  231. 
Sea  long-worm,  343. 
Sea-urchins.  294  ;  Regu- 
lar, 296. 

Sebaceous  glands,  77. 
Secretory  organs,  74. 
Sedentaria,  380. 
Sedimentary    forma- 
tions :  — 

Conditions   of  forma- 
tion of,  166,  109. 
Determination  of  age 

of.  164. 
Table  of,  165. 
Segment,  27. 
Segmental  organs,75,308. 
Segmentation      cavity, 
110. 


Segmentation  of  ovum. 
110. 

Selection,  Artificial,  145. 

Selection,  Sexual.  152. 

Semseostomese,  260. 

Semen,  97. 

Semitae  of  Echinoidea  , 
290. 

Sense  organs,  83. 

Septa  of  Actinozoa,  228. 

Sergestes,  477. 

Sericteria,  532. 

Scrolls,  460. 

Serpula,  382. 

Sertularia,  242. 

Sesia,  584. 

Sex,  104. 

Sexual  reproduction,  97. 

Sexual  selection,  152. 

Sheeptick,  575. 

Shell  glands,  75. 

Shell  glands.  Crustacea, 
410. 

Sialis.  503. 

Sida,  422. 

Silkworm,  584. 

Silpha,  590. 

Simonea,  492. 

Simple  eye,  89. 

Simulia,  577. 

Singcicaden,  571. 

Siugmiicke,  578. 

Siphonophora,  236,  243. 

Siphonostomata.,  435. 

Sipunculoidea,  392. 

Sipunculus.  394. 

Sircx.  594. 

Siriella,  474. 

Sitaris,  589. 

Skeleton,  78. 

Smellers     of    Tanaidae, 
459. 

Smeriuthus,  584. 

Smynthurus,  554. 

Solaster,  293. 

Solenobia,  543,  581,  582. 

Solifugse,  511. 

Solpuga,  512. 

Spanish  fly,  589. 

Spatangidae.     290,    279, 

295. 

Spatangidea.  273.   297. 
Spatangus,  297. 

Species,  140. 
Species  : — Cuvier's  defi- 
nition of,  149 ;   Muta- 
bility of,  144  ;  Origin 
of,   144,  149. 
Species,  Relation    of  to 

genera.  149. 
Speckkafer,  590. 


Sperm,  97. 
Spermatophores,  99. 
Spermatozoon,  33,  97. 
Sphteridia,  272. 
Sphterodorum,  372,  379. 

Sphferoma,  400. 

Sphgeronectes  250. 

Sphasrouites,  289. 

Sphasrophyra,  205. 

Sphaerotherium,  52 1 . 

Sph<erozoum,  191. 

Sphierularia.  350. 

Sphex,  552,  596. 

Sphingina,  584. 

Sphinx,  584. 

Sphyroccphalus,  311. 

Spicula  of  Nematoda, 
347. 

Spiders,  498. 

Spindle-tree  moth,  382. 

Spinning  glands,  532. 

Spinning  mite,  495. 

Spio,  382. 

Spiodeas.  381. 

Spio-Nephthys     larva. 
378. 

Spionidaj,  381. 

Spiralzooids,  241. 

Spirillum,  206. 

Spiroch«ta,  206. 

Spirographis,  382. 

Spiroptera,  348. 

Spirorbis,  372.  382. 

Spirostomum,  205. 

Sponges  calcareous,  222  ; 
glassy,  221;  gelatin- 
ous. 221;  horny,  222  ; 
levantiue,  221. 

Sponge  type,  210. 

Spongia,  221. 

Spongiadas.  221. 

Spongiaria,  214. 

Spougilla,  218,  221. 

Spontaneous  generation, 
10. 

Spores,  97. 

Spores  128  ;  of  Trema- 
toda,  129. 

Sporocyst,  129.  319. 

Spring-flies  564. 

Spriugkiifer,  589. 

Spring-tails,  554. 

Spumella.  195. 

Squama,  572. 

Squilla.  472. 

Stag-beetle.  589. 

Staphylinus,  590. 

Star  coral,  232. 

Star-fishes,  290,  292. 

Stauridse,  230. 

Staurocephalus.  379. 
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Stechfliege,  570. 
Stelleridca,  292. 
Stemmata  Arthropoda, 

408. 

Stenorhynchus,  478. 
Stentor,  205. 
Sk'phanoceros,  401. 
Stephanosphiera,  195. 
Sterile  polyp,  237. 
Sternum,  525. 
Stigmata,  71. 
Stiiettfliegen,  576. 
Sting,  592. 
Stipes,  523. 
Stomatopoda.  470. 
Stomobrachium      mira- 

bile,  239. 
Stomoxys,  570. 
Stone  canal,  272. 
Stratiomys,  577. 
Strepsiptera,  5(35. 
Stridulantia,  571. 
Strobila,  125,  255,  250. 
Strongylidae,  347. 
Strongylocentrotus,  296. 
Strongylus,  352. 
Struggle   for   existence, 

145. 

Stutzkjifer.  590. 
Stylaria,  386. 
Stylasteridse,  241. 
Stylochus,  316. 
Stylonychia.  205. 
Stylops,  566. 
Suberites,  229. 
Subgenital  pits  of  Dis- 

cophora,  260. 
Submentum,  524. 
Suboesophageal       gan<j'- 

lion,  82. 

Sub-species,  141. 
Succession  of  similar 

typ.es,  171. 
Suctoria,  205,  446. 
Summer   eggs   of   Phyl- 

lopoda,  418. 
Summer   eggs   of   Roti- 

fera,  403. 
Summer  eggs  of  Turbel- 

laria,  313. 

Supra-oesophageal  gang- 
lion, 80. 

Swallow  tail,  585. 
Swammerdam,  133. 
Sweat  glands,  77. 
Sycaltis,  222. 
Sycandra,  222. 
Sycetta,  220. 
Sycilla,  222. 
Sycon,  221 ,  222. 
SyconidEe,  212.  217,  222. 


Sycortis,  222. 
Syculmis,  222. 
Sycyssa,  220. 
Syllis,  379. 
Syllis  prolif era,  372. 
Symbiotes,  492. 
Sympathetic,  82. 
Synapta.   278,  283,  298, 

299. 

Synaptidfe,  283. 
Syrphus,  576. 
System,  Meaning  of,  150. 
System  of  Aristotle,  132. 

„          Cuvier,  136. 

„         Linnaeus,  135. 
Pliny,  132. 

„         Present    day, 
138. 

Tabanidse,  574,  57(i. 
Tabanus,  577. 
Tachina,  576. 
Tachinse,  541. 
Tactile  corpuscles,  47. 
Ttenia,  327,  330,  331, 335. 
Tsenia  cucumerina,  329. 
Tasniadas,  334. 
Talitrus,  455. 
Tanais,  459. 
Tanystomata  576. 
Tauzfliegen,'  576. 
Tapetenmotte,  582. 
Tapeworm  326. 
Tarantula,  504. 
Tardigrada,  496. 
Tarsus,  527. 
Taste,  92. 
Tegenaria,  504. 
Tegmina,  528. 
Tegulas,  591. 
Teleas,  594. 
Teleas,  larva  of,  549. 
Tulephorus.  589. 
Telepsavus,  382. 
Telepsavus-  (JliEetopterus 

larva,  378. 
Telolecithal,  112. 
Telotrocha,  378. 
Telson  of  thoracostraca 

461. 

Tenebrio,  589. 
Tenthredo,  594. 
Teratology,  51. 
Terebella,  382. 
Terebra,  592. 
Terebrantia,  594. 
Terga  of  Cirripedia,  439. 
Termes,  561. 
Termites,  559. 
Terricolas,  385. 
Tesselata,  289. 


Testis,  97. 
Tetracoralla,  230. 
Tetranychus,  495. 
Tctraphyllidie,  338. 
Tctraplasta,  194. 
Tetrapneumones.  504. 
Tetrarhynchus,  327,  338. 
Tetrastemrua,  341,  342. 
Tettigonia,  571. 
Tettix,  558 
Textularia,  187. 
Thalamophora,  180. 
Thalassema,  392. 
Tbalassicolla,  190. 
Thalassina,  477. 
Thamnocnidia,  241. 
Theca  of  Actinozoa,228. 
Thecla,  585. 
Thecodontid^,  175. 
Thelyphonus,  508. 
Thereva,  576. 
Theridium,  502,  505. 
Theriodonta,  175. 
Thomisus,  504. 
Thoracostraca,  460. 
Thi'eacl  cells,  212. 
Threadworms,  344. 
Thrips,  559. 
Thysanopoda,  475. 
Thysanozoou,  316. 
Thysanura,  553. 
Tibia,  526. 
Ticks,  493. 
Tiger-beetles,  590. 
Tillodontia,  173. 
Tillotherium,  173. 
Tiina,  242. 
Tinea,  582. 
Tipula,  578. 
Tipularia;,  577. 
Tissue,  29. 
Todtengraber,  590. 
Tomopteris,  380. 
Tornaria.  300. 
Tortoiseshell     butterfly, 

585. 

Tortrix,  582. 
Touch,  84. 
Toxodon, 170. 
Toxodontia,  173. 
Toxopneustes,  296. 
Tracheae,  70,  410. 
Trachelius,  204. 
Tr  achy  medusa?.  239, 242. 
Trachyuema,  239,  242. 
Trachys,  589. 
Transverse      plane       of 

Ctenophora,  262. 
Trap-door  spider,  504. 
Trematoda.  316. 
Trepang,  299. 
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Tria'iiupliorus.  338. 
Trichina,  347,  348,  353, 

354.  355. 
Trichocephalus,  348, 353. 

Trichodectes.  336,  568. 
Trichodes,  589,  5'.)!). 
Trichodina,  205. 
Trichomonas,  l'.)4. 
Trichoptera,  564. 
Trichosomum.  353. 
Trichotrachelidae,  353. 
Trigonia,  599. 
Trilobita,  483. 
Triphsena,  583. 
Tristomum     coccincura, 

323 

Trivium,  269. 
Trochal  disc  of  Rotifers, 

401. 

Trochanter.  526. 
Troctes.  559. 
Trogus,  595. 
Trombidium,  49."). 
Trypota,  576. 
Tube-spinner-;.  501 
Tubicinella,  446. 
Tubicolre,  380. 
Tubicolaria,  401,  401. 
Tuliifex.  385. 
Tubipora,  231. 
Tubitelm,  no 4. 
Tubularia.  239.  241. 
TubulavijB.  241. 
Turbellaria,  309. 
Turbinolia,  232. 
Tylenchus.  357. 
Type,  :»2. 

Type  of  Dcsor.  341. 
Typhis,  45U. 

Typhlosole    of    Lumbri- 

cus,  383. 

Tyroglyphus,  492. 
Umbellula,  231. 
Upper  lip  of   Cni<t;irc;i, 

412. 

Urori-ridio.  594. 
Uropoda  of  Cre\rettina. 

454. 
Uterine  bell  of  Aoantho- 

cephala,  3l',l. 


Uterus.  99. 

Vajriiia,  99. 
Vampyrolla,  194. 
Vanessa.  553.  5S5. 
Variability,  145. 
Varieties.  141. 
Variety,   Relation  of  to 

species,  149. 
Vascular  pore  of  Nema- 

t.xla,  34C.. 

Vascular  system,  59. 
Vas  defercns,  99. 
Vein,  62. 
Veins,  528. 
Velarium.  252. 
Velarium     of      Scypho- 

m&dusae,  252. 
Velella,  246,  250. 
Velellidaj.  244. 
Velia.  572. 
Venous,  73. 
Ventral  plate,  545. 
Ventriculitidte,  221. 
Verctillum.  231. 
Vermes,  3U2. 
Vesiculfe  seminales.  99. 
Vesiculata,  239,  241. 
Vespa.  597. 
Vexillum,  266. 
Vibrio,  206. 
Vine-lice.  570. 
Vinegar  worm,  357. 
Visceral  nerves,  82. 
Vitellarium    of    Turbel- 

laria, 312. 
Vocal  ortrnns.  552. 
Volvox,  195. 
Vortex,  313. 
Vortex  viridis.  310. 
Vorticella.  205. 


..  577. 
Wallace,  147. 
Warm-bit  inded,  74. 
Wasps,  597. 
Wasserliiuft-r.  572. 
Watei'-bugs,  571. 
Water-fleas,  119. 
\\'atermitcs.  195. 
Water-so  irpions.  572. 


Water-spiders,  504. 

Water- vascular  system. 
308.  311. 

Water-vascular  ves-cN 
of  Platyhelmintb.es  75. 

Wax  glands,  532. 

Weevils,  588. 

Weizenfliege,  57(i. 

White  ants,  559. 

White  butterflies,  5S5. 

White  coral,  232. 

Wicklcr,  582. 

Wings,  528. 

Winkelspinne,  504. 

Winter  eggs  of  Rotifera. 
403. 

Winter  eggs  of  Turbel- 
laria, 313. 

Winter-sleep,  74. 

Wolf-spider.  504. 

Wood-bees,  598. 

Wood-wasps.  594. 

Worm.  Paste,  357. 

Worm,  Vinegar,  357. 

Wotton.  133. 

Xantho,  478. 
Xenos,  5f!ii. 
Xiphosura,  480. 
Xylocopa,  598. 
Xylophaga,  5sp. 
Xylophagus,  577. 
Xylotomae,  576. 

Yolk,  111. 
Yolk-cord,  543. 
Yolk,   Effect  of,  on  de- 
velopment, 120. 
Yponomenta,  <5S2. 

Zerene,  583. 
Zosea,  466. 
Xoatitharia.  231. 
/nautilus,  232. 
Zoogloca,  200. 
Zoological  provinces,!  (lo. 
Zoophytes,  2o9. 
Zoosperms,  209. 
Zoospores,  191,  197. 
Zoothammium.  205. 
Ziinsh'r.  5SL'. 
Zyga;na.  5s  I. 
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